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THE REBELLION OF WOMAN. 


O-DAY woman is in rebellion, and her rebellion is the fact 
of the age. Her revolt against repression and restriction is 
manifest in all classes of society and in all parts of the earth. It 
has infected literature and art and economics. It is clamant in the 
politics of the West. Convention and custom are undermined by it, 
and old ideals lie shattered and discredited in the dust. It assails 
eye and ear in the highways and byways of the world, making new 
manners and muttering the vague beginnings of new messages. It 
is in the very atmosphere. So potent is it, so ever-present, that it 
is recognised as one of the tendencies of the age, and deplored or 
delighted in because of its inevitableness. But everywhere, whether 
deplored or greeted with rejoicing, it is admitted as an existent 
reality—a fact—a force—to be measured, to be combatted, to be 
reckoned with. . 

The rebellion of woman against the bonds of the ages is not of 
this generation alone, although in all probability this generation is 
to see its culmination.. There are signs that the rebellion of woman 
is as old as the conditions against which she rebels. Her unrest has 
made itself felt through the whole history of the world, civilised and 
uncivilised. Her revolt against subjection and slavery has produced 
a recurrent problem for the man who has striven to manage the 
affairs of humanity alone. It is not recorded in the pages of history 


under a positive aspect, for the historians of the world have been | 


commonly men to whom the fate and feelings of women as a class 
have appeared of little consequence, and women have had no inde- 
pendent chance of self-expression. But evidence of a constantly 
existing rebellion has accumulated from all sides. It is found in 
history, in literature, in popular proverb, and in spoken tradition, 
as well as in the customs and conventions by which precautions were 
taken or repression ensured. 

In proverb and aphorism man has crystallised his conception of 
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woman, and in all ages this conception has revealed his fear of her un- 
rest and his knowledge of her discontent. The many proverbs admit- 
ting the impossibility of men understanding women are monuments to 
this uncomfortable knowledge. The common saws about “woman's 
“sphere,” all based upon the necessity for the seclusion of woman 
within the home, prove that the forces of public opinion and of law, 
as well as the admonitions of the Church, have had to be employed 
to restrain women from seeking wider interests. From the strength 
of the forces required to keep them there, women appear to have 
regarded the home as not so much a shelter as a prison. This very 
custom of home-imprisonment, general still in Eastern lands, and not 
uncommon in some classes and in some parts of Europe, supplies in 
its turn evidence of man’s knowledge that contact with the outer 
world was a potent cause of discontent. Women were, and are, 
‘secluded: because there is within them that potentiality for rebellion 
which requires only liberty to find form and expression. Man, by 
his proverbs and priestly aid, by his harems and chadras and systems 
of purdah, has thought to prevent the ripening of revolt by stifling 
the growth that must precede it. But in truth he has only moved 
the centre of disturbance. Within the home the half-unconscious 
rebellion has made itself felt in discomfort and misunderstanding 
and warped development, and the efforts that man has had to make 
to preserve even an unstable balance show the strength of the forces 
with which he has been contending. 

The strength of the forces of rebellion is attested by more un- 
pleasant evidence. The traditions that we inherit from the past 
show how persistently the constantly incipient rebellion among women 
has driven man to employ bribery, cajolery and threats to win the 
shadow of peace. But these things are not the worst. Where per- 
suasion has failed, punishment has served at once as a goad and an 
exemplar. Our museums of antiquities have preserved for us 
material evidence of the repression of rebellion by torture. Witch- 
burning, the ducking stool, the whipping-post and the gossip’s bridle 
live all been used to secure this end in our own country, and in other 
lands similar weapons have been employed. 

The employment of such methods of procuring submission, while 
it can not be justified, can be explained by one simple consideration ; 
man regarded his own authority as a sanctified and unquestioned 
right. Bowing himself before the altar of brute force, and desiring 
to win submission where it was possible, he accepted the teaching 
of blind custom with willing vanity. All infringements of his 
authority, all questioning of his superior right, were not only beyond 
his sympathy, but beyond his understanding. He could not recognise 
anything more in the uprising of the subject woman than evidence 
of the inherent unreason or evil of her nature. She was made to 
serve: she must be made to serve. And if the problem of her unex- 
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pressed and undeveloped self, struggling through the clouds of great 
wrong and petty revolt, appealed sometimes to the heart of the man 
with a strength greater than his own, he bowed his head as before 
a sacred mystery, and worshipped the soul that he still strove to 
enslave. 

In this generation the cry of the woman for liberty and justice is 
heard i every quarter of the globe. The women of the West are 
aflame with enthusiasm; the women of the East are wakening to 
the consciousness of new needs: everywhere-there is movement and 
life and the breaking of barriers. In some countries, both of the 
new world and of the old, the greater parts of liberty have already 
been won; in some, the personal and spasmodic rebellion of all time 
is finding its first organised expression: in all, the rebellion of the 
woman has become the rebellion of women—the uprising of a sex. 

In the East the demand is for education, though the political 
need has already been voiced. In China and Japan there is a wide- 
spread educational movement among women. So far have the 
Japanese women developed in co-operative effort that they issue a 
special women’s paper, and have, during the last two years, presented 
two important petitions to their governors. In India and in Egypt 
the education movement is strong, and has recently won some minor 
victories. The Eastern women in the domains of the Russian Czar 
are struggling earnestly for the knowledge, power and status that 
education will bring them. The women of the Mussulman race in 
the towns of Elisabetpol, Hadgi and Ufa have recently organised 
societies for the liberation of their sex from the bonds of ignorance 
and oppression. Their sisters of the Government of Orenburg have 
sent a long and piteous petition to the Douma, claiming education, 
personal liberty and the status of human beings. In this document 


they say: 


‘Our learned mullas. . . . want us to remain for ever ignorant, 
our husbands deprive us of liberty and keep us shut up like slaves, 
Mussulman deputies ofthe Douma! You must demand all the necessary 
rights for the Mussulman women. You must obtain a law which shall 
protect us from the tyranny of our despotic husbands, from oppression 


and suffering.” 


The movement in Europe and in English-speaking lands has been 
re-vitalised by the energy and resource of the Neo-Suffragist, who 
believes in protest and pressure as well as propaganda. The great 
cry throughout these lands is for political sex-equality, the right of 
political representation, the Parliamentary vote. The daughters of 
the Western races are demanding the power and status of citizens 
in all the great empires of the world, and this demand means far 
more than the expression of their desire to share in the wider life of 
their nations; it means that women are demanding a world-wide 
recognition of their humanhood as co-equal with the humanhood 
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of man. Behind the claim for equality of voting right lies the con- 
viction that women are entitled just as men are to all liberties of 
thought, action and expression; that liberty is a human, and not a 
sex necessity. In this direction the Western woman’s rebellion grows 
apace. 

In New Zealand, in Australia, and in four States of America, in 
Finland, in Norway, and in the Isle of Man, the Parliamentary fran- 
chise has been won. The women of these lands are citizens, and 
having the power of citizens their further needs can be satisfied in 
a constitutional way. But in other lands the work is still the work 
of rebellion. This is universally recognised among women, though 
different machinery is employed in the various countries and societies 
for the expression of the rebellion. But everywhere the meaning of 
the movement is the same; and everywhere it has the same end. 

The Swedish and the Danish women have recently won their 
municipal rights, and they are throwing themselves with great fervour 
into the struggle for national representation. In Sweden Women’s 
Suffrage has been mentioned in the King’s Speech, and placed upon 
the programme of the Liberal Party. The women are organising 
great demonstrations in order to win inclusion in the Electoral Re- 
form Bill promised for this year. In the Netherlands the conditions 
are similar. Women of every party are taking a determined stand. 
Every effort is being made to secure the enfranchisement of women 
along with the other constitutional changes which are about to be 
made. The great International Congress of Women Suffragists of 
all countries, held in Amsterdam in June, has given a new impetus 
to the movement in Holland, and in spite of technical difficulties and 
some discouragement, the women are fired with that divine discontent 
which makes final success certain. 

In Germany, Austria and Italy the movement is full of life. The 
Italian women have petitioned both Houses of Parliament for the 
repeal of those portions of the Civil Code that limit their freedom. 
In April of this year they held a great National Congress, which was 
honoured by the presence of the Queen and the Minister of Educa- 
tion, before whom resolutions for political sex-equality were enthusi- 
astically carried. In Germany and Austria every obstacle has been 
thrown in the way of women’s effort to take part in politics. Until 
recently women were unable to hold public meetings without coming 
into contact with the law, and their work was hampered and restricted 
by the denial of free speech and association. But thanks to the 
determined agitation of the German women, the new Law of 
Assemblies confers equal rights upon men and women in the matter 
of public meetings, and the work now goes on with redoubled energy. 
The Austrian women are still agitating for this same right, for they 
are rigorously debarred from undertaking public propaganda for 
their cause, and from all political action. 
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In Switzerland no repressive statutes exist, and the women’s move- 
ment is vigorous and constantly increasing in numbers. In Hungary 
a deputation from the Women’s Rights Society has been received 
by the Chamber of Deputies, forty women accompanying their repre- 
sentatives into the presence of the assembled Hungarian Diet. In 
Russia the Women’s Society for Equal Rights, though an “ illegal” 
society, has many branches, which the ferment of rebellion brings 
into spontaneous existence all over the land. Several important 
petitions were presented to the first and second Doumas on behalf 
of Russian women, one of them claiming the right of women to the 
tenancy of land and other modes of self-respecting labour. The 
Polish Union has lately forméd a national organisation, embracing 
all the scattered branches of women working for the uplifting of 
womanhood. This Union is conducting a series of important investi- 
gations into the conditions under which women have to work and 
live. 

In three countries the women’s rebellion has achieved or is ap- 
proaching a militant stage: in England, where the policy of vigorous 
protest originated; in France, where the Suffragists have marched 
to the Chamber of Deputies and demanded audience, and raided the 
polling booths at municipal elections; and in the United States, 
where one big street demonstration has been held after the example 
set in London. In addition to the new life indicated by this new 
militant aspect, the American women are moving towards rebellion 
in other directions. The women teachers of New York State are 
fighting hard for equal pay for equal work. The women of the 
Socialist and Labour parties are organising special associations to 
safeguard their interests as workers, as well as to claim the protection 
of citizenship. The British movement has made wonderful progress 
during the last few years. It has been shaken into vigorous activity. 
It has been born again. So strong is it now, so full of fire and life, 
that for the time it has become the heart of this rebellion that links 
age with age from the past to the present, that girdles the earth, 
and that unites women of every race, class, and creed in one great 
effort to secure the liberty of half the human race. 

The political aspect of the rebellion of women looms dispropor- 
tionately large in the public eye, and is sometimes mistaken for the 
whole. This is due to two causes. More united and more striking 
action has been taken against the political disabilities of woman 
than against those pressing upon her in the industrial and social 
worlds. Special activity has served to fix public attention. In 
addition to this, women who are in rebellion chiefly because of social 
and industrial disabilities, realise that the key of repeal and reform 
is to be found in political power. They fight for the vote as a 


means to an end. 
Evidence of the industrial unrest of women is found as universally 
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as the evidence of their political rebellion. East and West, North 
and South, the woman worker is making spasmodic efforts to improve 
her conditions. Almost as universally women of education and 
leisure are devoting themselves to the work of aiding the establish- 
ment of economic independence for their sisters. In Great Britain 
the unrest is voiced by the demand for equal pay for equal work, and 
in the claim for apprenticeship and training now being put forward on 
behalf of women workers. It is found also in the recent great pro- 
egress of Trades Unionism among women, and in the opposition to out- 
side interference of which the married women workers of Lancashire 
and the barmaids have given recent examples. Perhaps the new spirit 
of independence manifested by the home-makers of the nation pro- 
vides even more pregnant evidence. The woman who works and 
lives in the home is generally the last to rebel. But the educational 
work of the Women’s Co-operative Guild has produced so independent 
a spirit among its members that several effective protests have been 
made against the want of recognition and payment accorded to the 
work of married women in the home. 

The opponents of the emancipation of women will agree that the 
gravest revolt made by the women of the present age is that against 
unwilling and too-frequent motherhood. The quarterly records of 
the decreasing birth-rate provide regular reminders of this rebellion. 
After each one of them certain persons in high places raise their 
voices in stern and wrathful warning. But they seem to produce no 
effect. The hated decrease continues, and in every quarter it touches 
a lower figure. To some small extent, scientists tell us, the decreas- 
ing birth-rate may be accounted for by the existing conditions of 
life, but only to a small extent. There can be no doubt that the 
deliberate refusal of maternity is the major cause of the decline. 
In some cases the refusal is influenced’ by economic reasons, but in 
the main it is a personal rebellion due to the demand for liberty in 
the vital matters of life and for the right of choice on the part of 
women. For the woman in rebellion holds strong views as to 
motherhood. She believes that the first clause in the woman’s 
charter must secure to every woman the right to determine whether 
or not she will become a mother at any time or at any given time. 
She believes that willing, consciously-desired motherhood is the only 
motherhood that is fair either to the mother or to the child. Further, 
she claims that a few children well and willingly borne would be of 
greater value to the nation than a numerous and unwanted progeny. 

Those who give the rebellion of women their whole-hearted sup- 
port, and those who condemn it, are as widely apart as the poles in 
their outlook upon the phenomena of revolt. But they are agreed 
in one particular. Both opponents and supporters are clamorous for 
serious and far-reaching reform. It is, of course, reform with a 
difference. The supporter would remove the artificial restrictions 
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that have hedged women round through the ages, and trust them to 


' grow strong in freedom. The opponent would travel back through 


the past two centuries, and replace about women the barriers they 
have already broken down. There is a middle class, neither with the 
woman in rebellion nor against her, that would leave things as they 
are. But this is a passive body, while the other two are active and 
alive. The mutual activity is due to agreement as to the gravity of 
the present position; the mutual opposition to the difference as to 
its cause. The one body finds the cause in the denial of liberty to 
a sex; the other traces it to a loosening of the bonds of subjection. 
On the one side, human rights are claimed for woman because of 
her humanhood ; on the other, human rights are denied her because 
of that alleged incapacity for using them which makes necessary her 
permanent subjection to man. 

There are two possibilities here for the explanation of this unrest, 
both of which demand serious consideration. Is the root of the evil 
in the position that women have been forced so long to accept, or 
does it lie within the nature of women themselves? One or other 
of these conclusions must be accepted since the rebellion of women 
is a reality. What exists must have a cause. Therefore this re- 
bellion is either justified by the wrongs that women have suffered, or 
it reveals the limits and weakness of that subject nature that man 
has vainly and mistakenly striven to advance to full human estate. 

If those who act upon the latter conclusion are really honest in 
their opinions, the present condition of the world must cause them 
considerable uneasiness. The very existence of rebellion seems to 
dispose of their theory that woman is incapable of appreciating and 
making use of liberty. That the rebels should be constantly achiev- 
ing victories reduces the plausibility of the theory to the level of 
that of a myth, but must produce considerable disturbance in the 
minds of its advocates. The adding of new liberties to those that 
women already mis-use cannot be a light matter in their eyes. But 
the argument that women are naturally a subject sex becomes 
ridiculous in the face of their rebellion. In the first place, those who 


‘were naturally born to subjection would not rebel at all. Rebellion 


would be an unnatural condition. That a naturally subject sex 
should persist in rebellion for ages and under all sorts of conditions, 
as the sidelights of history and tradition already discussed indicate 
that women have done, is more than improbable, it is impossible. 
The opponents of emancipation triumphantly point to the existence 
of a certain number of perfectly contented women in various stages 
of subjection. These women, they say, prove our case. But it de- 
pends very much upon who is the judge of contentment. Where 
women dare not rebel in an open and organised way, they sometimes 


seek to preserve their outward dignity by a pretence of acquiescence, 


though at heart they are in revolt. It is also a mistake to assume 
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that all rebels know. when and how to rebel, or why they should 
rebel. Rebellion is often a spasmodic and bitter outbreak under the _ 
spur of half-realised needs and pains. That the majority of so-called 
contented women rebel in this way cannot be denied, and though 
they do not know it, their rebellion is due to the denial of liberty 
of life, labour and growth. In addition to this, training and environ- 
ment, the strongest of forces, have been brought to bear upon women 
in such a way as to weaken their powers of self-assertion and inde- 
pendence. The slave-habit of the ages has become almost as strong 
as the call of the blood to freedom. Yet so strong is the human 
need for liberty which women share with men that they have left 
records of personal rebellion in every age and land, and a conscious 
and universal rebellion is now uplifting them in every country of 
the earth. 

There is one simple law of nature that completes the destruction 
of the theory of natural subjection or natural unfitness in the women 
of the human race: the child is a joint inheritor from both parents. 
The men children of the race inherit from their mothers as well as 
from their fathers; the women children inherit from their fathers as 
well as from their mothers. Women are as much the daughters of 
men as men are the sons of women. The assumption that unfitness 
persists in one sex andi fitness in the other is contrary to fact. Men 
and women are not beings of separate and distinct races; they are 
the halves of the same race, and any unfitness or fitness of either 
sex becomes the inheritance of both in the course of one generation. 
Not unless men could transmit their qualities to their sons alone, 
and women only to their daughters, could there be any logical founda- 
tion for the belief that women were born for subjection and men 
for liberty. 

An examination of the conditions under which women have ex- 
isted' gives abundant justification for the rebellion of any human 
creature. The demand of the men of the people for personal and 
political freedom, the revolt of the slave against his chattel con- 
dition, were not more justified than the uprising of women. In its 
worst depths women’s subjection has meant that they depended 
for their very existence upon the favour of men. It has meant that 
their persons were the property of men, that they lived their whole 
lives as the creatures, serfs, and playthings of men; that they were 
valued only as beasts of burden and creatures of sex, and that they 
were condemned from infancy to death to a condition of misery and 
degradation. 

Even in our day women are subjected to unfair legal restrictions, 
they are economically oppressed, and they have to submit to sexual 
and social wrong, for which they have no redress. The laws of 
almost all civilised nations are unfair to women in their terms and 
in their administration. Neither their persons nor their property are 
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sufficiently secured from abuse. The marriage laws and the laws of 
parentage make unfair distinctions between men and women. The 
modern labour market is thronged with millions of women workers, 
by whom the struggle for existence has to be fought against pitiless 
economic combinations and universal sex-prejudice. The wages 
and conditions of the majority of these women are below the level 
necessary for decency, health, and morality. Added to this the 
labour of the great body of women working in the home receives no 
adequate acknowledgment. These women are regarded as the 
dependents of their husbands, for whom they toil unpaid. Nor is 
this all They are expected to be grateful for mere maintenance, 
and there is no legal statute by which a mother can secure for herself 
and her children a proportionate share of her husband’s earnings. 
Then there is a graver evil still. The false training of women and 
the denial to them of economic independence, in conjunction with 
the immoral licence allowed to men, provide the conditions and the 
victims. The extent of this evil is indicated by the unending supply 
of women and girls who are sacrificed in thousands upon our public 
streets, by the filling of our hospitals and lunatic asylums with human 
wreckage, by the shame that attaches to all matters of sex in the 
common mind, and by the tainting of the innocent children of the 
race. 

Against this harvest of evils sown and reaped in the subjection of 
one sex to the other women are in rebellion. Because of these things 
they have lived in rebellion, and because of them they will continue 
in rebellion until as a sex they are free. For only the equal freedom 
‘that gives equal responsibility to both sexes, and prevents either the 
one or the other from employing the methods of constraint, purchase, 
or sycophancy, can remove the disease that now exists. It is a 
disease that throws a blight over our national life, that makes family 
life a mere mockery of what it might be, and that eats into and cor- 
‘upts the best blood and brain of the race. Against such manifest 
evils women cannot do otherwise than rebel. It is a sacred duty. 
Nor do they fight alone. In all parts of the world there are bodies 
of men, increasing in number constantly, in whom the human 
has outgrown the masculine, in whom the man has grown stronger 
than the male. These men, some of them all unconsciously, are 
giving earnest and untiring service to the purification of human life 
through the setting aside of sex-privilege and sex-subjection. 

Those who are afraid of the great changes now in the making, point 
to the extremists who exist among us. They see the acknowledged 
man-hater, and they profess to be afraid of a sex-war. They see 
those who, taking licence and refusing responsibility, yet seek to 
retain the privileges by which woman’s subject lot was gilded in the 
past. These latter women—and they are few—are not the conscious 
thinking rebels whose claims are based upon principle. They are 
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the unconscious instruments of recoil, they are the product of the 
very conditions the thinking rebel is striving to abolish. And the 
man-hater is but the natural counterpoise of the woman-hater, the 
woman-oppressor. Abolish the cause and she also will pass away. 

The sex-disabilities which still repress and retard the full growth 
of womanhood are but relics of slavery and savagery. They are 
doomed. to pass. Every living force of the age condemns them. 
The movement specially organised against them does not stand 
alone; it is but the centre of the conscious revolt. Around it in 
every direction radiate more or less conscious forces tending to the 
same end, and permeating the minds and manners of the people. 
The woman’s movement itself makes conscious assertion of the new 
interpretations of life, of the gentler feelings, of the higher apprecia- 
tion of womanhood, that these other movements are developing. The 
potentialities of the sum total of the conscious and unconscious move- 
ments are unlimited. Their meaning and tendency are well defined. 
They will ultimately establish and secure the full human inheritance 
of women. They assert that humanhood and not sex is the basis 
of liberty, right, and responsibility. They set up a standard of 
co-equal humanity instead of one of humanity divided against itself. 
They seek to remove the bar of sex from the gateways of the world 
—the bar-sinister thrown across the path of half the race—the bar 
of inferiority by which women have been denied self-ownership, self- 
expression, and the right of industrial and political freedom. 

But more than this effect will follow, though this is the effect 
chiefly sought. The movements of rebellion will do more than pro- 
duce a revolution in the lot of women. They will do more than 
break down sex-barriers. They will lay the foundations of a new 
world. For the great problems of sex go deep down into the life 
of the race, and clamour for solution in every department of human 
activity. Close bound with them are the problems of race, of 
morality, of health, of economics ; and in each of these great channels 
of human interest and: effort the one-sexed outlook has produced 
evil and abnormality. A clear and sane outlook, and clean and 
sound organisation, can follow only from the co-operation of the two 
sexes. For humanity is dual, and dual effort is its normal expression. 
It is to this end that the rebellion moves. It is this setting free of 
the forces of half the race to combine with the baffled forces of the 
other half that the rebellion will secure. The end is certain, and the 
victory is near. For nothing is clearer and surer than this: that the 
rebellion of women is the fact of the age, and it wins its victories by 
every wayside. 

TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG. 


LIBERALISM AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Y Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement of May 20th, women’s 
B suffrage, for the first time in this country, becomes likely 
to form part of a Bill intended by the House of Commons to pass 
into law. It now rests with the friends of women’s suffrage in the 
House of Commons to introduce a suitable amendment into the 
promised Electoral Reform Bill, and with the friends of democracy 
in the country to use their utmost endeavours to force the accept- 
ance of this Bill on the House of Lords. In spite of the continued 
opposition to Liberals on the part of the militant suffragists, the 
cause of women’s suffrage is now, at any rate for the moment, 
bound up with the fortunes of Liberalism. As temporary circum- 
stances have tended to cause an apparent divergence of interest 
between Suffragists and Liberals, it may be well now to remind 
ourselves of the permanent reasons which should lead the two to 
co-operate. The reasons in favour of women’s suffrage are all such 
as ought to appeal with special force to Liberals. In the heat of 
political controversy reasons of principle are too often lost sight of ; 
I shall therefore make an attempt to recall them, and to show that 
they are such as no consistent Liberal can fail to acknowledge. 

The grounds in favour of women’s suffrage are, in the main, the 
same as those in favour of democracy in general; but in some 
respects these grounds apply with special force to the case of 
women. It is plain that no man can call himself truly a democrat 
if he is in favour of excluding half the nation from all participation 
in -public affairs. Yet we find that democracy now-a-days is usually 
conceded as no longer open to discussion, even by people who are 
strong opponents of the claims of women. Such people, it seems 
to me, have forgotten what the benefits of democracy really are: 
for if they remembered them they could hardly fail to see that these 
benefits are to be expected from the enfranchisement of women, just 
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as much as from the enfranchisement of working men. I*shail, 
therefore, make no apology for recalling some of the main argu- 
ments in favour of democracy. 

The chief traditional argument in favour of democracy is that it is 
difficult for one class to judge of the interest of another, and rare for 
one class to care as much for the interest of another as for its own. 
The illustrations of this in history are too numerous to need citing: 
oligarchies have invariably been more or less ignorant of and in- 
different to the interests of those whom they governed. It may be 
said that the relations of men and women are so close that this 
particular argument does not apply to the case of women. But I 
think this view is not borne out by the facts. There are, as every 
one knows, many respects in which the laws are unequal as between 
men and women. And there are many evils from which women 
suffer which are quietly accepted as inevitable, because those who 
have political power are not those who have to endure the evils. 
Is it just, for example, that a working woman and her children 
should, through no fault of her own, be reduced to destitution if 
her husband takes to drink? Yet no one regards this as a political 
question. 

But perhaps a more important argument for democracy is its 
educational effect on the voter and its effect in improving the rela- 
tions between different classes. To speak first of the educational 
effect: there is the direct education of being brought into contact 
with political questions, and there is the education of character 
resulting from responsibility and freedom. Of these two, the educa- 
tion of character seems to me the more important, but the other 
is by no means a small matter. Anyone who has watched an elec- 
tion must have been struck by the amount of knowledge on politics 
which the voters acquire from meetings and canvassers, and dis- 
cussions among themselves. The diffusion of such knowledge 
throughout the population not only increases the stability of a 
civilisation, but also has the merit of making people aware of 
greater and more important matters than are to be found in their 
personal circumstances. 

Closely connected with this purely political education is the educa- 
tion of character which I spoke of just now. It is good for people 
to feel that momentous questions depend in part upon their decision : 
it leads them to think responsibly and seriously, and it cultivates 
self-respect. One of the great arguments in favour of liberty is that 
those who have the direction of their own lives are in general 
intrinsically better than they would have been if others had regu- 
lated their lives for them. And this applies with at least as much 
force to the part of life which is political or affected by politics as 
it does to more private concerns. Therefore, when it is said that 
women should be politically educated first before being given the 
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vote, it is forgotten that the vote itself is the great engine of political 
education. This has proved to be the case with working men, who 
very generally had hardly any political education before they got the 
vote ; and that it will prove so with women seems not open to doubt. 

Another of the arguments for democracy is that it improves the 
relations between classes. When one class has power and another has 
not, those who have the power are not likely to feel as much respect 
for those who have not as for those who have. We all know the 
aristocratic attitude in politics, the attitude which instinctively 
ignores all interests except those of its own class, and feels that 
other classes are comparatively of no account. This attitude has 
been rapidly dying out under the influence of popular election. 
But in relation to women all men are in the position of aristocrats, 
and a contempt for the opinions or interests of women receives no 
political punishment. Considering how much closer are the rela- 
tions of men and women than the relations of different classes, and 
how much better for both parties are equal relations than unequal 
ones, this must be regarded as a powerful argument in favour of 
giving votes to women. For it seems certain that the political 
enfranchisement of women would react beneficially on private life, 
engendering greater liberty and greater mutual respect in the rela- 
tions of the sexes. 

The chief arguments of principle in favour of women’s suffrage 
may, then, be summed up as follows. First, that from defect of 
imagination and good will no class can be trusted to care adequately 
for the interests of another class, and that, in fact, women’s interests 
have been unduly neglected by men. Secondly, that participation 
in politics widens people’s outlook, and improves character by culti- 
vating self-respect and a sense of responsibility; and that these 
advantages are just as certain to accrue to women if they have the 
vote as they were to accrue to working men. Thirdly, that it is 
easier to give due respect to those who have the same legal powers 
as we have, and that a feeling of equality between men and women 
is of immense benefit, not only in politics, but in private life. 

I ought to add among the arguments of principle the argument of 
abstract justice. This argument is sometimes supposed to rest upon 
an antiquated philosophy of natural right, and is, therefore, now 
rather discredited. But it does not seem to me to require any such 
fallacious foundation. To inflict a special disability upon any class 
of the community is in itself an evil, and is calculated to generate 
resentment on the one side and arrogance on the other. It may be 
admitted that this evil, in some cases, is more than balanced by 
compensating advantages; but it remains an evil, and any gain for 
the sake of which it is to be endured must be very great and very 
certain. In the case of the disabilities of women, no such gain 1s 
apparent, and the argument from justice must therefore be admitted. 
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Having now considered the main arguments in favour of giving 
votes to women, I will pass to some of the arguments on the other 
side. 

(1) We are often told that women are unreasonable, that they are 
governed by their emotions, and that they are unable to understand 
politics. I do not know that I need waste much time on this argu- 
ment. “Reason,” in the mouths of those men who advance this 
modest opinion, generally means “ wanting what I want,” and “ being 
“eoverned by emotions” means “ wanting what I don’t want.” Queen 
Elizabeth considered the House of Commons incapable of under- 
standing foreign politics, because their aims were not the same as 
hers. The House of Lords considers the House of Commons in- 
capable of understanding the land question, because the House of 
Commons does not recognise the paramount necessity of increasing 
rents. I suspect that women’s incapacity for politics is of the same 
kind, and that if they alone had the vote it would be men who would 
be incapable and emotional. 

(2) We are told that women would be priest-ridden, that they 
would vote always at the dictation of their religious advisers. In 
Catholic countries there may be some truth in this as things stand, 
though in Great Britain there seems no reason whatever to think 
it would be the case. But if it were true, it would only mark the 
neglect of women’s political education, which is due to their exclu- 
sion from the vote, and would presumably be remedied by their 
enfranchisement. If it were not remedied, that would mean that 
a minority are inflicting their policy upon the majority, and that 
those who fear priestly domination are nevertheless prepared to 
prolong their own domination because they are so certain that it 
is the better. But such a position is the negation of all democratic 
principles, and would, if logically carried out, be found to justify all 
degrees of intolerance, including religious persecution. This argu- 
ment, therefore, even if it were not mistaken as to facts, would not 
be available for anyone who believes in popular government. 

(3) Women, it is said, ought not to have the vote because they 
cannot fight. If this argement were pushed home we ought to dis- 
franchise all men who are too old to fight, or are in any way physically 
incapable ; and we ought to disfranchise Quakers because they will 
not fight. But it is hard to see why the vote should be confined to 
those who can fight. The idea seems to be that you will have all 
the men on one side and all the women on the other, and that then 
the action of the majority would be defeated by an appeal to arms. 
But the supposition is so fantastic that it is hard to take it seriously, 
especially as the same people who make it tell us that it is un- 
necessary to give votes to women, because they would always vote 
with their husbands. The notion that in such a country as England 
an appeal to az:ms could ever be made successfully against the 
decision of Parliainent is obviously absurd; and if this idea is not 
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entertained, the question whether women can fight is of no 
importance. 

(4) I come now to a very favourite argument. Women’s suffrage, 
we are told, would promote quarrels in families and destroy the 
happiness of home life. Those who advance this argument appar- 
ently think that it is impossible to discuss without quarrelling, that 
a man cannot be happy unless all his words are received as oracles 
by a dutiful family, and that the ideal of home life is to avoid all 
conversation on every important subject. A husband and wife who 
cannot get on together unless they confine themselves to trivialities 
had better, I should say, learn a little mutual forbearance; and I 
should count it among the advantages of women’s suffrage that it 
would tend to promote a reasonable discussion of things outside the 
home. 

(5) It is often said that women ought not to have votes because 
they do not want them. Those who say this, by the way, are loudest 
in condemnation of those women who have taken steps to let us 
know that they do want votes. But that is natural, for no one is 
sO annoying as a person who disproves one’s favourite argument. 
Speaking seriously, the allegation that women do not want the vote 
is rapidly becoming untrue, although it is perhaps not yet untrue 
of the majority. But even if it is still true of the majority, it does 
not warrant the conclusion that women ought not to have the vote. 
In the first place, it does not warrant the exclusion of that large 
and increasing number of women who do want the vote. In the 
second place, all the arguments which we considered in favour of 
women’s suffrage remain valid, even if women are indifferent, and 
when women have had the political education resulting from the 
franchise, they will see the advantage of the vote. The question, 
therefore, whether a majority of women desire the vote is not really 
relevant to the issue, though it does, of course, vitally affect the 
likelihood of their getting the vote. 

(6) One bogey which is used to frighten timid people is the argu- 
ment that there are more women than men in the United Kingdom, 
and that, therefore, we should be governed by women if we gave 
the vote to all women. Now, in the first place, very few advocates 
of women’s suffrage demand the vote for a/7 women. In the second 
place, if it is urged that any measure of women’s suffrage would be 
merely a stage on the way to the enfranchisement of all women 
(which I should admit), it still does not follow that we should be 
governed by women. This assumes, like the argument that women 
cannot fight, that we shall have all women on one side and all men 
on the other; but I cannot think that either sex will make them- 
selves so very obnoxious as to bring about such a result as that. 
And in the third place, even if we were governed by women, would 
it be so very terrible? At present we are governed by men, and 
the result, though perhaps not very admirable, is one which we all 
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endure patiently. I fail to see why being governed by one sex 
should be any worse than being governed by the other. This 
argument, therefore, is peculiarly futile, for what it dreads would 
certainly not happen, and there is no reason to think it would matter 
if it did. 

There remains one reason against the suffrage, which certainly 
has more force than all the others put together: I mean the 
instinctive love of dominion. Most men like to be cock-of-the-walk 
somewhere, and home is generally the only place where they get 
a chance. They dread that in an equal contest they might fail to 
maintain the lead, and they therefore insist that the matrimonial 
race shall continue to be a handicap. For this reason many men 
who are willing enough that spinsters and widows should have votes. 
are most unwilling that married women should, because they do 
not wish to lose the one corner where they have mastery. Against 
this state of mind it is useless to bring mere arguments. It has 
been partially overcome among educated people by novelists and 
playwrights, but among the uneducated it is still rampant. While 
it is the most serious obstacle with which advocates of women’s 
suffrage have to contend, it must also be said that one of the gains. 
to be expected from women’s suffrage is that it will tend to sub- 
stitute for the somewhat brutal desire for mastery a co-operation 
which cannot fail to develop the intelligence and the good, will 
of both parties. 

I would appeal to Liberals, therefore, in the name of all their 
professed principles, to support the demand which women suffragists 
make, namely, the demand that women should have votes on the 
same terms as men. It is only through supporting this demand 
‘that we can hope to reach that complete democracy which ought 
to be our goal, and to resist such a demand from a section of the 
nation can only be justified by oligarchical principles, such as no 
Liberal has a right to hold. The gains to the community to be 
expected from granting it are very great. First, an immense advance 
in the political education of women and a broadening of their out- 
look on life. Secondly, a gain to liberty and an improvement in the 
attitude of men towards women. Thirdly, in the long run a greater 
care for questions of women’s work, of the rearing and education 
of children, and of all those increasingly important problems upon 
which the biological future of the race depends. The rise of women 
to equality with men, which has been rapidly advancing during the 
past half-century, is one of those great social improvements of 
which only a few occur in a thousand years. To let prejudice or an 
uncertain party advantage stand in the way of our contributing to 
this improvement is unworthy of men who have liberty at heart, 
and I most earnestly hope that few Liberals will any longer be 
guilty of such a treachery to all their professions. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. ’ 


-~ HE connection of the Episcopal Church with the history of 
America is indicated in the West, at San Francisco, by a 

great stone cross, and in the East, at Jamestown, by a church tower. 
The cross commemorates the landing of Sir Francis Drake in 1570, 


_ when Fletcher, the chaplain, said the Prayer-book pgayers. The 


tower is the significant symbol of the establishment of English 
religion and civilisation on this Continent in 1607. 

From the date of the Jamestown settlement the Episcopal Church 
has had a continuous history in America. Religion and civilisation 
had already been planted in Florida and in Canada, but these were 
of the Latin type. They differed from the English order in their 
idea as to the right residence of power. According to the Latin 
theory, power in Church and State ought to be centralised; accord- 
ing to the English theory it ought to be distributed. The Latins 
stood for autocracy, the English for democracy. One was of the 
past, the other was of the future. Thus the men who came to 
Jamestown brought with them a new spirit, and began a contention 
for the mastery of the Continent, which was finally settled by the 
triumph of the English in the French and Indian War. After 
1607 the next outstanding date in American history is 1759, the 
year of the taking of Quebec. 

Such a calculation, it will be noticed, sets 1620 in the background. 
The common exaltation of the landing of the Pilgrims as the true 
beginning of American history, and the consequent designation of 


Plymouth Rock as the corner-stone of American institutions 1s 


mainly due to the fact that for the greater part of three centuries 
almost all the writers and speakers of the country lived in 
Massachusetts. There the great sermons were preached and the 
great orations were delivered; there the poetry was composed, the 
histories were written, and the text-books were made ready for the 
schools. That is, the books were Puritan books, and the story of 
the past was told—honestly and naturally enough—in the Puritan 
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way. Jamestown was far distant from Boston, and was even more 
‘remote in the geography of social and religious life than it was 
upon the map. The Puritans knew little of their brethren, the 
Churchmen of Virginia, and what they knew they disliked. We 
are only now beginning to straighten the perspective which they 
twisted. 

The first act of the Jamestown settlers was to provide for the 
worship of God. They took the standing timber for their aisles 
and pillars, and there in the woods, as Captain John Smith tells 
us, they had “daily Common Prayer morning and evening, and 
“every Sunday two sermons, and every three months the Holy 
“Communion, till our minister died; but our prayers daily, with a 
“homily on Sundays, we continued two or three years after, till 
“more preachers came.” 

In 1619, the year before the settlement of Plymouth, the first 
representative assembly in American history met in the Jamestown 
Church. “The most convenient place we could find to sit in,” says 
the clerk, “was the Quire of the Church, where Sir George Yeardley, 
“the Governors being set down in his accustomed place, those of 
“the Council of Estate sat next him on both hands. But forasmuch 
“as men’s affairs do prosper little when God’s service is neglected, 
“all the burgesses took their places in the quire till a prayer was 
“said by Mr. Bucke, the minister, that it would please God to guide 
“and sanctify all our proceedings to His own glory and to the good 
“of this plantation.” Thus sat the mother of all the American Con- 
gresses, the progenitor of all free and representative institutions 
on the American Continent. And thus, made up of Churchmen, 
and enjoying the hospitalities of the Church, it continued to hold its 
sessions in that place for twenty years. 

In 1635, the year in which John Harvard tuok his Master’s Degree 
in Arts at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and was ordained to the 
ministry of the Church of England, the Churchmen of Jamestown 
accomplished the first American Revolution. Sir John Harvey, the 
Governor, having refused to transmit to the King the protest of’ 
the colony against an attempt fo monopolise the tobacco trade, and 
having in other ways made himself obnoxious tothe people, was 
seized by the Council and shipped back to London under charge 
of treason. 

This religious and political leadership of the Episcopal Church 
in America’ was presently given over into other hands by reason ‘of 
two serious disabilities. These both proceeded from the dependence 
of the Church upon thé mother country. The Church was disabled 
religiously by the fact that it had no’ bishop. It was disabled 
politically by its association with the losing side in the Revolution. — 

During the seventeenth century, in thé course of the serious 
troubles which beset both Church and State in England, there was 
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a natural indifference on the part of the home Government towards 
the welfare of the Colonies. In the eighteenth century, in the pro- 
gress of the movement for independence, the Episcopate, viewed as a 
part of the political administration, was regarded by many 
Americans, Churchmen as well as Puritans, with suspicion and 
hostility. Back of the graver considerations which'seemeéd to make'an 
American episcopate undesirable, if not impossible, was a dim idea 
that a bishop needed a coach and six horses, and that it would be 
difficult for him to make his visitations with proper dignity in the 
wild woods. Accordingly there was no bishop. In the absence of 
episcopal authority there was no adequate discipline. Sometimes 
an English bishop would conveniently dispose of a troublesome or 
incompetent person by getting him off to Virginia. The general 
level of clerical learning and character was lessened. England was 
an uncomfortable residence for Puritans, and therefore some of the 
best of them removed to America. But for Churchmen England 
had abounding attractions. Some of the clergy, indeed, entered 
with high enthusiasm on an American Mission, but others made the 
change for less satisfactory reasons. And when they were here 
there was nobody with sufficient authority to call them to account. 
The lack of the episcopate affected also the political situation. The 
ministry among the Puritans was made up largely of men who were. 
born in America, and had grown up under the conditions of colonial 
life, and understood the times. But the fact that for episcopal 
ordination a man must take a long, expensive, and hazardous journey 
across the sea and back, kept most young Americans out of holy 
orders. The parson, therefore, in many parishes was a man of English 
birth and education, who had made his first acquaintance with the 

Colonies after his habits were pretty definitely formed and his 
prejudices were established. Accordingly, when the War of Inde- 
pendence came on, ‘the clergy were mostly on the British side. 
There were, of course, eminent leaders, like Washington, who were 
at the same time Revolutionists and Churchmen. But the clergy 
had incurred particular obligations of allegiance, and their consciences 
interfered with their local patriotism. Having prayed for the King 
as long as the congregation would permit it, many of them left all 
and fled to Nova Scotia. It is true that the rector of Christ Church 
in Philadelphia said the prayers at the opening session of the Con- 
tinental Congress, but this was counterbalanced by the fact that Dr. 
Seabury, the first American bishop, served as chaplain to a regiment 
of British infantry. There were many Whigs in the Church, but 
more Tories. 

Thus, at the end of the war between America and England, the 
Episcopal Church had lost its leadership. The conduct of that 
English religion and civilisation which the Church had brought 
across the sea had passed into the hands of others. Out of this 
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condition of defeat the Church was saved by the efforts of three 
men—Dr. Smith, of Maryland; Dr. Seabury, of Connecticut ; and 
Dr. White, of Pennsylvania. Each undertook a distinct and necés- 
sary course of action. 

Dr. Smith addressed himself to the civil needs of the parishes, 
getting them recognised in law, and protecting their property. The 
Church, in order to have a standing in the courts, must have a name, 
and he named it Protestant Episcopal. This is by no means a 
high-sounding title, and much fault has been found with it, but 
nobody seems able to get general acceptance for a better. 

Dr. Seabury endeavoured to meet the ecclesiastical emergency. 
Being elected bishop by a group of clergy in Connecticut, he went 
to England for episcopal consecration, which he found in Scotland. 
The Scotch bishops requested Seabury to commend to the Episcopal 
Church the changes which they had introduced into the Prayer of 
Consecration at the Holy Communion. In 1549, this prayer con- 
tained an Intercession, a recital of the Words of Institution, and 
an Oblation first of the bread and wine, and then of the souls and 
bodies of the communicants. In the process of liturgical revision 
the Intercession had been removed and made into the prayer for 
the Church Militant; the Oblation had also been removed, the pre- 
sentation of the bread and wine being omitted and the presentation 
of the soul and body being made into an alternative form of thanks- 
giving at the end of the service; only the Institution remained. 
The non-juring bishops in Scotland had taken advantage of the 
liberty which their political position had given them, and had revised 
and enriched the Prayer-book. In the Prayer of Consecration they 
had restored the Oblation of the bread and wine, and set back in 
its former place the Oblation of the soul and body, and between 
the two they had inserted from Eastern liturgies an Invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, which was without precedent, not only in England, 
but in Latin Christendom. This form of the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion was eventually adopted in the American book. 

Dr. White undertook to bring together the scattered Colonial 
Churches into one communion and fellowship. He had been the 
chaplain of the Continental Congress, and knew intimately the 
eminent men who were engaged in organising the Colonies into a 
nation; he and they worked together in organising the ‘ecclesiastical 
provinces into a Church. He brought about the meeting of the 
first General Convention. In his preparations for this assembly he 
took the important step of inviting laymen to join with the clergy 
in representing the parishes, and this became a distinctive part of 
the established order. He embodied the fundamental legislation 
of the Church in a constitution. The constitution of the Church 
and the constitution of the Republic were signed in the same year, 
1789, and in the same room in the State House at Philadelphia. 
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The civil and ecclesiastical organisations thus put in order—the 
free Church in the free State—present many interesting correspond- 
ences. The unit of the one is the town, the unit of the other is 
the parish. A number of parishes make a diocese, as a number of 
towns make a State. A diocesan convention answers to a State 
convention ; and the General Convention, with its House of Depu- 
ties and its House of Bishops, answers to the Federal Congress, 
with its House of Representatives and its Senate. And through all 
runs the principle of government by representation. The individual 
parish elects a vestry, the vestry chooses the rector, the rector and 
certain lay delegates represent the parish in the diocesan conven- 
tion, the diocesan convention elects the bishop, the clergy nominat- 
ing, the laity accepting or rejecting ; the bishop and eight delegates— 
four clergymen and four laymen—represent the diocese in the General 
Convention; the General Convention legislates for the whole ' 
‘Church, but no act of importance becomes law without the con- 
current approval of the bishops, the clerical delegates, and the lay 
_ delegates, each order voting separately, and a negative majority 
in any one of them preventing the passage of the bill. These pro- 
visions remain in force to the present day. 

The time of the activity and leadership of Dr. Smith, Dr. Seabary, 
and Dr. White was a Period of Construction, between the War of 
Independence on the one side, and the war of 1812 on the other. 
This was followed by a Period of Contention, which lasted till the 
War of the Union in the sixties. During this time the Church, 
which had now outlived in some measure the disfavour caused by 
its Colonial connections, was held back by internal strife. The 
partisan debates of the Church of England were repeated in the 
Episcopal Church in America. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century religion in America 
was lifted out of a general deep depression by an Evangelical Move- 
ment. Camp meetings and Sunday Schools and missionary 
societies spread throughout the country. There was a widespread 
revival of religion. The preachers who conducted this revival put 
their emphasis mainly on the soul of the individual, and made little 
use of the institutions of the Church. They were interested in con- 
version rather than in the maintenance of the spiritual life by the 
Sacraments. In the middle of the century the Evangelical Move- 
ment was overtaken by an Ecclesiastical Movement. The emphasis 
_ was placed upon the Church rather than upon the individual. The 
idea of worship as the purpose of Church attendance was exalted 
over the idea of edification. A new stress was laid on ritual and 
order. 

These movements coincided with like discussions in England, and 
were accompanied by like misunderstandings, but they did not pro- 
duce any very serious or lasting bitterness. At the moment when 
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they might have passed into sharp dissension, both parties heard 
the call of the New West. The Church had not yet perceived its 
corporate mission. It had not appreciated its responsibility for the 
country. But already men like Bishop Chase had gone out as 
pioneers, filled with missionary enthusiasm, into the wilderness. 
To, these men the tradition of the coach and six horses was so 
obsolete. that. they. had..never heard of it. The Church followed 
them with interest and prayer, and then with reinforcements. And 
in the new zeal for extending the Kingdom of God, at home and 
abroad, the details of partisanship fell into insignificance. At the 
General Convention of 1835 it was formally declared that the whole 
Church is a missionary society. The era of the missionary bishops 
began. : 

With the missionary bishops came the Period of Reece The 
Church. has long been influential out of proportion to the number of 
its. members, but since the Civil War the number has increased 
greatly. Passing through that tragic division with only a passing 
interruption of its unity, the Church entered into new vigour of 
hfe. To-day there are more than five thousand clergy serving eight 
thousand parishes and missions, and the number of communicants 
exceeds eight hundred thousand. | With increasing strength the 
Church comes into a new sense of its opportunity in the solving of 
the, problem of a Christendom grievously divided. Itself both 
Catholic and Protestant, it understands Protestantism better than 
other Catholics, and Catholicism better than other Protestants. 
Thus intelligent and sympathetic in both. directions, it perceives 
itself to have a mission of reconciliation. There is some difference 
of opinion at present as to the better course to follow, whether to 
effect an alliance with the Church of Rome or to take a modest 
lead in uniting the disorganised forces of divided Protestantism. 
Most Churchmen feel, however, that on the Roman side the way 
is dark and slippery, and that hope and strength are to be found 
the other way. They believe that in order to any right under- 
standing with Rome it is first necessary to bring about a substantial 
and effective union of the Protestants. Thus they proposed those 
bases of such union which were presented to a Lambeth Conference 
some time since, and were accepted by it. Thus the recent General 
Convention passed a canon permitting ministers of other Churches 
to preach, under certain reasonable restrictions, in the pulpits of the 
Episcopal Church. One time the Churchmen of New England, 
appealing for a bishop from the Church across the sea, declared as 
evidence of. their deserts that they were all good Churchmen. “We 
“maintain,” they said, “an offensive demeanour towards those that 
“are without!” This form of: Churchmanship is not at present 
popular or’ strong in the American Episcopal Church. 

i GEORGE HODGES. 
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ds \ | EN of genius,” said Goethe to Eckermann, “may experience 


“a renewed puberty, while other people ‘are young but 
“once”; having expounded his thought, he presently qualified it— 
“aber jung ist jung ”—still youth is youth. The last word is the 
true one. The flush of what seems new life which may come to a 
sexagenarian is not that of spring-time, it is the Indian summer :— 


What visionary tints the year puts on, 
When ‘falling leaves falter through motionless air!) | 


In the greeting of the season there is a touch of farewell. The sun 
is still warm at noon, but at morning and evening there is an edge 
upon the air which is not the freshness of spring. There is a strange 
and wide stillness in the land, or sounds reach us from far away— 
horns of Elfland faintly blowing. The atmosphere is sometimes 
singularly pellucid, and sometimes it becomes a luminous mist. The 
time is one of joy, but in such joy there is something of pathos. 
Goethe’s Indian summer came when he was sixty-five. Its record 
is to be found in his last important body of lyrical poetry, the 
“West-Eastern Divan.” Even in Germany the “ Divan,” as a whole, 
is much less known than it deserves to be. In England many persons 


who are familiar with “Faust ” and “Iphigenie” and the ballads have 


never opened this collection of verse. There are excuses which may be 


pleaded for such neglect. The Indian summer has not the mighty 


ravishment of spring. The marks of old age in thought and feeling, 
in style and diction, are evident. Few poems are quite equal indi- 


.vidually to the most enchanting of Goethe’s earlier lyrics. Some are 


obscure even to German commentators; some are over-ingenious in 
their symbolism; some require for their comprehension an 
acquaintance with Goethe’s scientific ideas; the play at sexagenarian 


_love-making in the “ Book of Zuleika” may be easily misunderstood. 


Yet certain lines and phrases are on all our lips from time to time. 
We all remember that characterisation in five words of a primitive 
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condition of the human mind—“ broad faith and narrow thought.” 
We all remember the poet’s plea for admission as a warrior to 
Paradise :— 


For I have been a man, and that 
Means I have been a combatant. 


The book as a whole has had worthy lovers and diligent students. 
From the standpoint of “spiritual freedom” and “inner depth of 
“fantasy,” Hegel placed it in the forefront of modern poetry. Heine 
learnt from it something of his lyrical manner, and wondered how such 
ethereal lightness as that of certain poems of the “Divan” was possible 
in the German language. Charlotte von Schiller writes happily: 
“We find ever new results the more we read it.” It was the subject— 
but what work of Goethe was not?—of Diintzer’s laborious scholar- 
ship. It was carefully edited by Loeper. But no one has done so much 
to further a true appreciation of the “Divan” as Konrad Burdach, 
who has reproduced the text in its earliest form, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, the received text in the Jubilaums-Aufgabe of 
Goethe’s works, superintended the volume containing it and a com- 
plete critical apparatus for the great Weimar edition still in progress, 
and made it the subject of the “ Festvortrag ” delivered at the general 
meeting of the German Goethe Society in June, 1896. 

I cannot go astray if I follow the guidance of this excellent scholar, 
and borrow from hun what may seem needful. As Hafiz could recite 
the Koran page by page without an error, so this editor of the “ Divan” 
has doubtless taken on heart and brain the image of his chosen 
book; and as Goethe dared to place himself, through his devotion 
to the sacred’ writings of Christendom, almost by the side of Hafiz, 
so, from the inferior position of an English student of the “ West- 
“astern Divan,” I would aspire to come, with a long interval, after 
Konrad Burdach. Having previously known the poems well, I took 
with me last summer Loeper’s edition to Cornwall, and found that 
the game of translating Goethe’s poetry into what aimed at being 
English verse could be played on wind-blown cliffs of the Lizard or 
in the shadow of some fantastic cave of serpentine to the accompani- 
ment of the western waves. Even to fail in such a game was to 
enter into the joy of Z’amour de Pimpossible. By slow degrees the 
whole of Goethe's silver arabesque work was transmuted into Cornish 
or British tin. But the foiled translator had at least to scrutinise 
every line of the original and encounter every difficulty. And there 
were some things so wise, so humane, so large in their serene 
benignity, that they could not be wholly spoilt even by a ¢vaduttore, 
who, at least as regards the sense of each poem, strove not to be a 
traditore. 

From his early years Goethe had taken an interest in the poetry 
of the East. The patriarchal life presented in the Old Testament 
had even in boyhood stirred his imagination. In the period of 
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his youthful Titanism he had chosen Mohammed as the central figure 
of a dramatic poem, and had prepared himself for the task, never to 
be accomplished, by a study of the Koran. In 1774 he informed his 
friend Merck that he had translated Solomon’s “ Song of Songs ”— 
“the most glorious collection of love songs ever fashioned by God.” 
Partly through Herder’s influence, he came to set special store by 
all that was primitive in the life and literature of the East, all that 
seemed to spring from nature and from the heart of a people, as 
conceived by the romantic and humanitarian eighteenth century. 
At Weimar he had translated one of the pre-Islamic poems from the 
Mu‘allakat, Sir William Jones having opened up his way. He had 
been charmed by that pearl of Indian drama, Sakuntala. Some of 
the roses from Saadi’s garden and Jami’s “Loves of Laila and 
“Majnun” had introduced him to Persian poetry. But it was not 
until after the publication of Joseph von Hammer’s celebrated trans- 
lation of the “Divan” of Hafiz in 1812 that the great German poet 
became, as it pleased him to imagine himself, a wandering merchant 
in the East, trucking his wares for those of Persian singers. “The 
“author of the preceding poems,” he writes in the opening of the 
dissertation which follows the verse of the “West-Eastern Divan,” 
“would choose to be regarded as a traveller who is applauded if he 
“accommodates himself to the customs of foreign countries, tries to 
“appropriate their ways of speech, to share their sentiments and 
“adopt their manners. He is excused if his effort is successful only 
“to a certain point, if, by virtue of a peculiar accent and an uncon- 
“querable rigidity proper to his nationality, he can still and always 
“be recognised as a foreigner.” And to gratify his own folk, such a 
traveller will return home with his lading of Oriental merchandise. 

Is Goethe, then, only assuming an Eastern garb and disguise? 
Is he only playing with the turban wound around his head? No, 
for he is interpreting in his own way a tendency of the time. The 
dominating classical influence, Greek and Roman, seen in the 
“Tphigenie” and the “Roman Elegies,” had waned. He was again 
free to be eclectic or as universal as his genius of unparalleled 
flexibility would permit. And the new Romantic literature was 
turning towards the East. In England Southey’s “Thalaba” had 
presented the life of the Arabian desert and the fantastic marvels of 
Oriental mythology; but the moral idealism of the poem was the 
immediate offspring of Southey’s own character. The Fairy Mab 
conducts the spirit of Shelley’s Ianthe to gaze on “Palmyra’s ruined 
“ palaces,” and when a little later he attempted a huge epic of revolu- 
tion and reaction, it took the form of a “Revolt of Islam.” For 
Byron the East was the land of entrancing visible beauty and of 
boundless human passion :— 


Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime. 
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The East of Goethe’s imagination was .as remote as possible from 
Byron’s East. If he was a Romantic poet again it-was in his own 
original and incomparable fashion. . Although, partly. through the 
influence of Sulpiz Boisserée and his collections, Goethe’s interest in 
Gothic architecture and old German painting received a new develop- 
ment, he felt profoundly hostile—for one so liberal in his sympathies 
bitterly hostile—to the neo-Catholic party in the Romantic school, 
and in the “ Divan” some shrewd thrusts are delivered against them by 
the old Pagan. Yet the spirit of the old Pagan was in truth religious, 
not less, but rather more, than theirs. Like Hafiz, he had found the 
secret of being blessed—se/zg—without being fromm, a dévote, and 
this was a fact they could never admit or understand.. He turned to 
the East as to a refuge from the strife of tongues, as well as from 
the public strife of European swords. There the heavens were cloud- 
_less, and God—the one God—seemed to preside over even the sand- 
waste. There Islam, submission to God’s will, seemed to be the very 
rule of life. And within the circuit of this all-embracing piety, it 
was permissible event for an old man to be innocently gay. The 
cumbrous baggage—intellectual and material—of Western civilisa- 
tion was no longer a necessity. A wine-cup anda little book of 
song, upon some strip of herbage that just divides the desert from the 
sown, would suffice. Or in the wine-tavern the cup-bearer, a boy 
with all the charm of youth, might fill the old poet’s goblet and 
receive his reward in the form of wisest counsel and a kiss. upon the 
forehead. Before all else the merchandise which Goethe sought to 
purchase in the East was wisdom and piety and peace. 

These Hafiz had somehow found; he was gay, but he was also 
wise ; “it is through the Koran,” he said, “that I have done everything 
“that ever succeeded with me”; and yet he wrote these Anacreontic 
ghazels of love and wine, and, possessed of inward) piety, did not 
pursue with zeal the outward practices of religion. He had-his grave 
studies, too, the lessons in grammar, and even in theology, which he 
gave to his disciples. In hke manner. Goethe had occupied himself 
ardently with botany, with comparative anatomy, with optics. The 
special quality, as Goethe perceived, of the poet..Hafiz. was. his 
spontaneity, though he often wrote in elaborate forms. he was a 
true poetic fount, “ wave welling after wave”; and, Goethe could not 
but remember the lyrical impulses of his own earlier days, described 
in his autobiography, when song seemed rather to-possess: him. than 
to be held in possession. There was another circumstance in common 
with them. Hafiz, a contemporary of our own Chaucer, had seen 
that scourge of God, Timur the Tatar, sweep over Persia with his 
hordes and spread his conquests from Delhi to Damascus... : Another 
Timur had arisen in Europe of the nineteenth century, whose name 
was Napoleon. Hafiz could not stay the conqueror’s career; but at 
least he could teach grammar well, and he could give the world the 
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joy of his ghazels. Had those songs of love andi wine a spiritual 
significance? Was more meant by them than meets the ear? Hafiz 
had been named “the mystical tongue”; the learned commentators, 
scholars in words who had no notion of the sense of the word “ mystic,” 
had read into the poems, says Goethe in his verse, every silly notion 
of their own; they, like sorry tapsters, had retailed as true Hafiz — 
their thin and insipid vintage; yes, forthem he was a mystical 
tongue ; how could they ever get a glimpse of the real import of the 
utterances of one who was se/zg without being fromm. But 
presently second thoughts come to Goethe. Perhaps he recalled the 
symbolism of some of his own West-Eastern poems; when he sang 
the praises of wine, it was not always the juice of the grape that he 
meant; when he spoke of the kiss of the houri, in the Mussulman’s 
Paradise, he meant something more than the seal of earthly love. 
Those commentators whom he had blamed, after all, have right on 
their side; words may play a double part :— 


A word ’s a fan! a glance is shot 
Between the sticks from eyes divine; 
The fan ’s a veil, no more, whose fine 
Substance may keep the face in shade, 
_ But cannot hide from me the maid, 
Since her prime loveliness, the eyes, 
Flash into mine some swift surprise. 


In this, too, the expression, almost in an inevitable way, of spiritual 
mysteries through material imagery—were not he and Hafiz alike? 

With a strange and happy return upon him of the creative impulse 
of youth, urging him as of old to swift and spontaneous jets of song, 
Goethe, in the early morning of July 25th, 1814, started in his carriage 
from Weimar for the Rhine, Frankfurt and Wiesbaden. It was 
seventeen years since he had visited the scenes of his childhood and 
youth. Something of enchantment was added by this revival of the 
past to the Indian summer of Goethe’s sixty-fifth year. With a 
rearrangement of certain pieces of the “ West-Eastern Divan,” such as 
is indicated by Burdach in his “ Festvortrag” (which here I gladly 
follow), we can make out a kind of diary in verse of these days of 
travel. As the carriage left Weimar a white bow was visible upon 
the July mist; it was a sign of promise, though not radiant with 
-colour as it should be for a youthful wanderer :— 


Greybeard, with clouds in sight, 
Blithe shouldst thou prove ; 
What if thy hair-be white, 
Yet thou shalt love. 


The summer mist still hung over the landscape when Erfurt seemed 
coming nearer, and a vision of lovely mingled colour upon a slope 
caught Goethe’s gaze, and at first failed to expound itself to the eye. 
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The record and explanation of the incident will be found in the poem " 


entitled “ Liebliches ” :— 


What motley shows are those that bind 
The heavens with yonder height, 

Through mists of morning ill-defined, 
That half defeat the sight? 

Are they the Vizier’s tents displayed, 
Where his loved women bide? 

Are they the festal carpets laid 
For footing of the bride? 

Scarlet and white, mixed, freckled, streaked, 
Vision of perfect worth! 

Hafiz, how came thy Shiraz thus 
To greet the cloudy North? 

Yes, neighbour poppies spreading far, 
A cordial, various band, 

As if to scorn the god of war 
Kindly they robe the land. 


So let the sage who serves our earth 
With flowers still make it gay, 

And, as this morn, the sun shine forth 
To light them on my way. 


In the early Weimar days, when the Duke was still untamed, and 
he himself was overflowing with the spirit of youth, Goethe had 
known Erfurt well. The old man—if we may trust a poem included 
after the writer's death among those of the “ Divan”—was now recog- 
nised and welcomed ; it was all dreamlike, and yet the past had been 
so real: — 
And when old dames from stall and booth 
Me—old like them—would gladly greet, 
I thought I saw those days of youth 
We each for other made so sweet. 
She yonder was a baker’s daughter, but, whatever the distracted 
Ophelia may have said, certainly no “owl,” and by her side stands the 
once fair shoe-vamper, who knew, in addition to her trade, the art 
of living :— 
Hafiz, thy rival I would be 
In this, and may the humour last, 
To take the present joyously, 
And share my gladness in the past. 

To Erfurt succeeded Eisenach, with more awakened memories— 
Eisenach, from which he had long ago addressed ardent letters to 
Charlotte von Stein; Eisenach, the scene of hunting expeditions of 
Karl August. Seen in the dewy dawn, the garden seemed to be the 
very same that once it was; lily and rose blossomed as long ago :— 


And every air some odour brings 
As when love ached in those old days, 
Those dawnings when my psaltery strings 
Contended with the morning’s rays; 
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There where from greenwood shades would start, 
Rounded and full, the hunter’s chant, 

To quicken and to fire the heart, 
Accordant to its wish or want. 


Ever the woods fresh leaves unfold! 
With these your soul rejoicing fill; 
Pleasures that were your own of old 
May be enjoyed through others still ; 
No man will then complain of us 
Care for ourselves was all we had; 
Through all life’s process various 
You must have virtue to be glad! 


And thus, as the name of the poem suggests, the Past may still 
survive in the Present. In the evening of the same day, at Fulda, 
Goethe added the closing lines, which, as Burdach says, refer also to 
the evening of our life :— 


And with such winding of my lay, 
Hafiz, once more we hear thy voice ; 

*Tis meet in each concluded day 
With the rejoicing to rejoice. 

A charming lyric of these days of travel, expressing the poetry of 
motion, the lyric, first named “ Vision,” and finally “The New Coper- 
“nicus,” was excluded from the “Divan” because, though in many 
respects the collection was Western, the imaginary wanderer of 
the East, Hatem, who was also Goethe, might be supposed to know 
the back of a camel better than the interior of a comfortably-fitted 
German chaise. The chaise is a charming little house, a shelter from 
the July sun, provided with every convenience of travel. And, O 
wonder! the woods come striding towards this house; the distant 
fields are in motion; mountains, grown large, dance past; nothing is 
wanting but the joyous cries of the awakened dwarfs; and all this 
commotion brings no disturbance to the quiet of a July morning. 
Can it be that the Copernican theory has here also its application, 
and that mountains and woods stand still, while the occupant of the 
little house is himself borne onward? In this joyous spirit, as he 
advanced, song after song rose spontaneously to Goethe’s lips; the 
exultation of life and something like the delightful arrogance of 
youth possessed him, but such arrogance was more profitable than a 
self-distrustful modesty :— 


Song is a certain arrogance, 
Let none find fault with me; 
But bravely let the warm blood dance, 
Be gay as I, and free. 
* * * * * * 
When round the poet’s mill-wheel turns, 
Stop not his whirl of rhymes; 
For who once understands us learns 
To pardon us betimes. 
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“The drive to Wiesbaden, on the warm night of July 29th,” writes 
Diintzer, “has its monument in the beautiful poem, ‘ Universal Life.’ ” 
A thunderstorm had overtaken the traveller; the dry and dusty roads 
were drenched. And then he thought of those poems of Hafiz in 

which the praise of dust is sung—the dust on the threshold of the 
beloved, preferred by the lover to that carpet on whose gold-wrought 
flowers kneel Mahmud’s favourites, the dust whirled from her door, 
which is sweeter to breathe than musk or attar of the rose. And 
again Goethe’s thoughts wander to Italy, the dusty South, which he 
loved so much, and for the sight of which he still pined. Yet even 
without Italy there is the Universal Life of nature, and this storm 
of rain and thunder will quicken that life to a fresh putting forth 
of power :— 


Loved doors upon your hinges long 
Sounded no sweet recoil, 

Come heal me, ye tempestuous rains, 
And scent of breathing soil! 


For now if all the thunders roll, 
Wide heaven with leven glow, 
The wind’s wild dust, rain-saturate, 

Will fall to earth below. 


Straightway life leaps, a sacred force 
And secret strives in birth; 

Fresh mists exhale, green thing's arise, 
O’er all the bounds of earth. 


This yearning towards the Universal Life may assume a mystical 


form; the intensity of the joy of individual life may pass on to an 
aspiration for the loss of the personal in the universal, which, as all 
mystical spirits, Christian, Mohammedan and ‘Buddhist, will affirm, is 
not loss, but a higher life. Such is the feeling embodied ih a ‘poem 
written on July 31st, 1814, “Selige Sehnsucht,” of which Loeper and 
Burdach speak in such terms of unqualified admiration that to quote 
their words would be to ensure disappomtment for any reader es 
an imperfect English version :— 


Tell it the wise alone, for when 

Will the crowd cease from mockery ? 
Him would I laud of living men 

Who longs a fiery death to die. 


In coolness of those nights of love 
Which thee begat, bade thee beget, 
Strange promptings wake in thee and move 
While the calm taper glimmers yet. 


No more in darkness canst thou rest, 
Waited upon by shadows blind, 

A new desire has thee possessed 
For procreant joys of loftier kind. 
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Distance can hinder not thy flight ; 
Exiled, thou seek’st a point illumed, 
And last, enamoured of the light, 
A moth art in the flame consumed. 


And while thou spurnest at the hest 
Whose word is ‘‘ Die, and be new-born !’’ 
Thou bidest but a cloudy guest 
Upon an earth that knows not morn. 


Deeper words assuredly than ever came from a pagan spirit. 

In a poem placed near the opening of the “Divan” Goethe 
enumerates the elements from which song derives its nutriment.: 
First, and chief, is love; wine and war follow; and. the fourth 
element is hatred :— 


Last, hate is indispensable ; 
Ay, many a thing true poets hate ; 
Shall he who beauty loves as well 
Foul things and icathsome tolerate? 


There is not much of hatred in these poems of an illuminated old 
age, which remained unpublished until the writer's seventieth year. 
But as a lady requires a boudoir to which she can retire, in order, 
as the derivation of the word boudoir suggests, to sulk or pout alone, 
whence she returns smiling to her guests, so Goethe, that he might 
show a gracious face to his friends, made one short book of the 
“Divan” the depository of his indignations and chagrins—“The Book 
“of Ill Humour.” No one reaches even middle life entirely free from 
dissatisfactions with things as they are. Shakespeare could write a 
“Timon” and a “Troilus and Cressida.” If to consume our own 
smoke ends in darkening our countenance, it may be wiser to run 
up a harrow shaft high in the air, by which our smoke may find a 
harmless vent. Goethe had been an emancipator, and now here were 
these neo-Catholic Romantics striving to undo his work. He had 
tasked his powers in service to his age, and now he was regarded by 
some as an obstructive, a self-centred egoist. There were folk who 
tlattered him prodigiously, and regarded him with bitter, though 
secret, enmity. There were those who collect big subscriptions to 
erect a monument to any dead prophet, and who would gladly stone 
the living prophet. There were the sentimental or self-interested 
patriots—most often both in one—who had discovered that Goethe 
was no true German. There were those who knew much better than 
he knew himself how his work as an artist or as a man of science 
should be done. And there are always cribbed and cabined spirits, 
“half-men,” who cannot. away with any liberal interpretation of 
human life. Finally, there were the downright base, and, whatever 
men may say, baseness is a power in this world. These last are not 
to be contended with :— 
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Wanderer! thy strength would’st try 
’Gainst what will be, and must? 
Whirlwind and filth that’s dry 
Let spin and mount in dust! 


Against those who would amend his work he has only the domineer- 
ing word—lf there be virtue in you, push on in your own pursuit ; 
but as for mine, learn that thus I willed it should be made. To the 
flattery of malice he replies with menaces equal to the flattery. But 
he will not spend his wrath on individuals; prompt hatred he has, 
if needed, but only for some collective mass. And then he reviews 
his own career, not without a touch of proud and warranted self- 
satisfaction :— 


To ape, re-shape, mis-shape me each in turn, 

Now for at least full fifty years they have sought ; 
None the less what your worth may be, I thought, 
In your own native fields you best may learn ; 

You in your time have played the madcap rude 
With a wild, young, demonic-genial crew ; 

Then softly year by year you closer drew 

To wise men of divine mansuetude. 


Mohammed himself had not contented all parties, and the 
Prophet’s suggestion of a mode by which a wrathful spirit may be 
cooled is excellent :— 


Irks it some man that God in his high place 
Should grant Mohammed guardianship and grace? 
Let him his roof-tree’s sturdiest timber choose, 
Let him make fast thereto a proper noose, 

Let him adjust his neck. Is it stoutly made? 

So shall he feel his anger is allayed. 


But Goethe is not often moved to tender the advice, “Go, hang!” 

The central motive of the poems is, in truth, love; first, there is 
a benignant charity extended to man as man; secondly, there is 
the charming relation of the old sage, poet, and toper of wine to 
the boy cup-bearer, blooming in beauty, eager, as a boy may be, for 
wisdom, a relation which is lightly touched with humour; and, last, 
there is the passionate love of man and woman exhibited in that 
ideal pair, Hatem and Zuleika. 

Matthew Arnold conjectures that it was Heine whom Goethe 
described when he spoke of an unnamed poet who “had every other 
“gift, but wanted love.” Such a judgment pronounced on Heine, 
whether by Goethe or Arnold, was not just; but assuredly no one 
who knows Goethe himself aright could thus pronounce judgment 
on him. There is a melancholy poem by Matthew Arnold, “ Growing 
“Old,” telling of all the sad concessions made by old age to time, 
which contrasts, on the one hand, with the exultant rapture of 
Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and on the other, with the wise 
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and luminous temperance of Emerson’s admirable “Terminus.” 
Goethe, in the “Divan,” also enumerates an old man’s losses, but his 
tone is not one of depression, for something—and that the most 
precious thing of all—remains :— / 


‘“The years,’’ thou sayest, ‘‘ take so much away: 
The proper pleasure of the senses’ play, 

The sweet recall of loveliest wiles and words 

Last eve; nor vantage true it now affords 

To sweep from land to land; no princely token 

Of merit recognised, no praises spoken, 

Once welcome, now delight; no more avails 
Action for joy; thy courage quails and fails. 
Remains one special thing I know not of?”’ 


Enough remains! Illumined thought and love! 


Goethe, if ever any man, was not lacking in aspiration and effort 
toward intellectual attainment; but he makes his confession of 
faith that there is another door of knowledge than that which-is 
entered by the intellect—(the “markets” of the opening line are 
doubtless all the various marts where learning may be purchased) :— 


Markets stir the buyer’s greed ; 

But knowledge puffeth up indeed. 

Who looks around with quiet eye 
Learns how love doth edify. 

Didst day and night thy pains bestow 
Much to hear and much to know, 

Now hearken at another door, 

How to learn a wiser lore. 

Shall Justice dwell in thee, thou must 
Feel in God something that is just; 
Who flames with some pure love alone 
Will by the loving God be known. 


There are charming poems, in the same book of the “ Divan” from 
which this is taken, pleading for generous treatment of the poor—a 
poet’s pleading that pictures the grace and speechless eloquence of 
the suppliant’s attitude—and for that large charity consisting in a 
gift of self, “To whom thou givest thyself indeed, him as thine own 
“self thou wilt love,’ a memorable word of counsel borrowed from 
the Pend-Nameh. 

From a volume of lyrics designed, in part, to render for readers 
of the West something of the spirit of Hafiz and of Eastern poetry, 
“the immoderate passion for wine, half forbidden,” could not, as 
Goethe says, be omitted, nor the delight inspired in old age by the 
grace of youth, with the answering feeling of reverence for illumi- 
nated old age and its heights of wisdom felt by the young. “The 
“passionate attachment,” he writes, “of a child for an old man is not 
“a vare phenomenon. . . But nothing is more touching than the 
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“aspirations of the boy, who, impressed by the lofty spirit of one 
“ who is old, experiences an inward amazement and a certain presenti- 
“ment that something of like kind may develop within himself.” 
Such is the motive—wholly spiritual—which determines Goethe's 
conception of the cup-bearer in the ninth Book of the “Divan,” and his 
relation to the aged poet for whom he serves the wine. Goethe had 
found models for his cup-bearer in a son of Professor Paulus, of 
Heidelberg, and a young waiter who attended him at Wiesbaden. 
The great poet of the East loves his half-forbidden wine as Goethe 
loves his flask of Eilfer—wine of the great vintage of the year eleven 
—placed before him “by Rhine and Main, in Neckar vale,” and to 
join him over which he invites Hafiz to quit the cups of Paradise. 
Though he sits often silent and apart, the poet of the “Divan” loves 
the shifting, stirring, sounding, multitudinous tavern-life, so rich in 
a various humanity. It has in it something of the iridescence and 
of the rumours of the sea. Even that wild tumult at earliest morning, 
when torches flared, flutes shrilled, tabors rattled and insults flew, 
brought him a fuller sense of life and of the love of life. What if 
folk declare that he has never rightly learnt the proprieties of 
manners and morals! At least he wisely keeps far from certain 
other fiercer disputes—the wrangling of the doctors and the schools. 

But the poet, by the very fact that he is a poet, often errs through 
indiscretion ; the boy who bears the beaker is in some ways more 
prudent than he, and may even become guardian and counsellor of 
the sage whom he regards with so much reverence. Song in itself 
is a betrayal; and when the wine mounts to his head, and he smites 
the table with his fist, what rash words escape him, while in’ corners 
sit shavelings with cowled heads, who lurk and spy upon his 
infirmities! True, the wine he drinks is old and sound, and if the 
Prophet’s prohibition must be disregarded, it is better to sin for 
this than for a paltry and insipid liquor :— 

Damned for poor stuff that turns you sick 
Were to be twice a heretic. 

And which of us can escape some intoxication? Youth itself is 
drunkenness without the grape; love, poetry, the passion for know- 
ledge, the enthusiasm of religion—in each of these a heady element 
lies hidden. Still it cannot be denied that the poet sometimes 
exceeds measure in his cups, and next morning, troubled by what 
the Persians name “ Bidamag buden,” and the Germans “caterwawl- 
“ing,” comes late and with a languid step from his room. Then it 
is the part of the faithful boy to endeavour to restore the Master, 
whom he reveres in spite of his lapses from wisdom, to his better 
Ruselr 
There on the terrace I would steep 

Your sense in the reviving air, 


And in your eyes gaze long and deep, 
Till you shall kiss the cup-bearer. 
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Earth’s not the cavern you suppose, 
With brood and nest ’tis ever gay, 

Rose-wafts and attar of the rose, 
And bulbul sings as yesterday. 


The people in the market place hail the Master as the great poet; 
but the boy, into whose heart his wisdom has sunk, can commune 
with him even when words are few or none :— 


They have their worth, the rhymes which throng ; 
Hushed thought is better and more dear; 
Give, then, to other folk your song, 
Give silence to the cup-bearer. 


Most ennobling communion of all is that of the midsummer night, 
when the twilight of evening almost meets the uprise of the dawn, 
when Aurora burns with love for Hesperus, and yet in the Eastern 
midnight heavens the constellations flame. The boy’s heart is full 
of the lore which he has learnt from the Master, while they both gaze 
at the vast procession of the planets :— 


I know that this o’erhanging sky, 
This infinite, you love to view, 

While yonder cressets magnify 
Each one the other in the blue; 


And who flames brightest will but say— 
‘“ Here in my allotted place I shine; 
Willed God that you a broader ray 
Should cast, your lamps were bright as mine.’’ 


Presently it is great morning, and the worn-out boy murmurs to 
himself in drowsy tones :— 


Me thy long hoped-for gift at last contents— 
God’s presence known in all the elements ; 
How lovingly thou givest it! yet above 
All other things the loveliest is thy love. 


And over the fair young sleeper the Master bends :— 


Sweetly he sleeps, and sleep is fairly earned! 

Dear boy, who hast poured the wine the Master drinks, 
From friend and teacher thou, so young, hast learned, 
Unforced, unpunished all the old man thinks. 
Now the delicious tide of health is flush 

In every limb; new life comes momently ; 

I drink once more, but not a sound! hush, hush! 
That, wakening not, I may have joy in thee. 


With these words, which sum up the spirit of the whole, the Book 


of the Cup-bearer closes. 
During his visit to Frankfurt, in the autumn of 1814, Goethe had 
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the pleasure of personal intercourse with his friend and corre- 
‘spondent, the banker Willemer, a man of generous heart and cultured 
intelligence. Willemer was in his fifty-fifth year, more than ten 
years younger than Goethe. In his house lived his widowed 
daughter by a first wife, and Maria Anna Jung, whom Willemer 
had removed from the temptations of the stage when she was sixteen 
years old, and brought to his house to be the companion of his 
younger daughters. She was now thirty, and before the close of 
Goethe’s visit to the South she became Willemer’s third wife. 
Marianne’s pleasant, ringletted face is a witness to her good humour 
and her good sense. She had bright social gifts, sang admirably, 
wrote graceful verses, and had an enthusiastic veneration for the 
genius of Goethe, her husband’s friend. That she became the model 
for the Zuleika of the “West-Eastern Divan” is certain; that a few 
beautiful poems in the collection are substantially hers cannot be 
doubted. She accepted her part as Zuleika with pride and pleasure, 
and played up to the part with spirit and not without a sense of 
humour. The poems are poems of passionate love; but to squander 
sentiment and romance on the relation of Goethe and the good 
Marianne is to turn to waste what should be reserved for better 
uses. The relation was absolutely honest; the passion was born 
for the imagination from a friendship which was of the happiest 
kind, and which endured without interruption, though after 1815 they 
never met, up to Goethe’s last days. The secret of Marianne’s con- 
tributions to the “ Divan.” was well kept ; but it was noticed, of course, 
that in the following stanza of one of Hatem’s poems the rhyme of 
the original text where “Hatem” stands must have been supplied 
by the name of Goethe :— 


As sombre mountain walls the beauty 
Of morn will flush, you bring me shame, 

And once more is known to Hatem 
Springtime’s breath and summer’s flame. 

Marianne Willemer disclosed the facts not long before her tranquil 
death at the age of seventy-six. 

The incidents and accidents which gave rise to several of these 
poems are known; they are interesting—interesting especially to 
the anecdote-monger; but they were unknown to the earlier readers 
who enjoyed the “ Divan,” and in truth the actual incidents are the 
shadows, while the poems themselves—creatures- of imaginative 
moods—are the realities. It adds a certain pleasure to the verses 
beginning : — 


Come, dearest, come, wind round my brow this band! 
Thy fingers only make the turban fair, 


to learn that on Goethe’s sixty-sixth birthday, spent with the 
Willemers at their delightful country house, the Gerbermiihle, he 
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received from Marianne the gift of a muslin turban with a laurel 
wreath. At the Frankfurt fair she bought a Turkish Order of the 
Sun and Moon, and suddenly came upon her husband and Goethe, 
for whom the purchase was meant, and there were happy smiles, 
followed a little later by Hatem’s interpretation of the symbolism of 
his new possession :— 
Be this an image of the joy we have won! 
Herein I see refigured me and thee; 
Me, my beloved, thou hast named thy Sun; 
Come, give it proof, sweet Moon, enclasping me. 

From Frankfurt he sent her a leaf of the Indian plant, the Gingo 
Biloba, emblem of perfect friendship; but the poem seems to have 
been transmitted through her step-daughter, Rosette Stadel. When 
she sang for him from Mozart’s opera, she was Goethe’s “little Don 
“Juan”; when she bustled and overbore in household affairs she 
was his “little Bliicher.” They played at letters in cypher to be 
read by references to page and line of Hammer’s translation of 
Hafiz, and Goethe, in his verse, commended to the diplomatists of 
Europe the use of such a cypher. They agreed as Eastern lovers 
to think of each other in absence when the moon orbed to the full, 
and so the charming lyric, “ Vollmondnacht,” came into being. The 
terrace of the poem, which tells of the ring dreamed of as lost in the 
Euphrates, is the terrace of the Gerbermiihle. The visit of Willemer 
and his wife to Heidelberg suggested the great lyric, with its cosmic 
theory of love and Goethe’s theory of colours involved, “ Wieder- 
“finden.” The chestnut trees of the Heidelberg Castle gardens inspired 
the exquisite song, “An vollen Biischelzweigen.” At Darmstadt 
Zuleika wrote her address to the East Wind, and again at Darmstadt, 
some days later, her lovelier song to the West Wind. All these 
details are interesting to the literary student, and especially to the 
literary anecdote-monger. 

I will confess that it was the beauty of two lines in the Zuleika 
Book that indentured me to the busy-idle task of trying to translate 
what cannot be translated—the last two lines of a quatrain by 
Hatem :— 

Is it possible, sweet Love, I hold thee close, 
Hear the divine voice pealing musical ? 
Always impossible doth seem the rose, 
And inconceivable the nightingale! 

Those two lines went straight from German into English. It 
might be possible also to make Bagdad, with its sometime population 
of a million and a half, subservient to the use of a solitary lover :— 


Are your love and you apart 

Far as East from West? The heart, 
Swift runner, o’er the waste will start: 
’Tis its own guide, go where it may; 
Bagdad for lovers lies not far away. 


oe —— 
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And then there was Hudhud, ‘the crested hoopoe, that served, 
according to Oriental legend, as go-between for Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba; might not such a bird be captured for the uses of 
those who need her? Goethe was geologising when Hudhud ran 
along the path :— 


Shells of the ancient sea 

I sought in stones, shells turned to stone ; 
Hudhud with stately pace, 

Spreading abroad her crown, 

Flaunted with drollest air; 

It was life’s raillery 

That mocked at death. 


But Hudhud learnt such wisdom from Solomon that she can 
serve as page and envoy not to geologists alone, but to representa- 
tives of all the arts and faculties. 

It is difficult to represent by examples these love-poems of Goethe’s 
elder years, for the collection has much variety in feeling, manner and 
metre, and many of the lyrics have a special beauty which cannot 
be found in others. The following poem was probably at first 
designed to find a place in the “Book of Zuleika,” but, the “ Book of 
Timur” needing an addition to that piece which tells of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Russia, a fourth stanza was appended, and a new idea— 
the tyrannous egoism of lovers—was introduced to fit it to its altered 
position. 


To ZULEIKA. 


To flatter thee with incensed air, 
Thy mounting pleasure to complete, 

A thousand rosebuds opening fair 
Must shrink and shrivel in the heat. 


One little phial, at whose lips 

Age long the snared scent lies enfurled, 
And slender as thy finger tips 

—To compass this demands a world; 


A world of living motions fine, 

Which, in their passionate press and throng, 
The bulbul’s coming notes divine, 

And all his soul-awakening song. 


Why with their griefs be overgloomed 

If joy through perished things soar free? 
Were not a myriad souls consumed 

To ’stablish Timur’s tyranny? 


Just forty years previously, when Goethe was a wonderful young 
man of five-and-twenty, Lili—the daughter of a Frankfurt banker— 
had been his love, and some of his most charming early lyrics had 
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been addressed to her. It may be that here, in Frankfurt, Marianne 
had mischievously mocked the old poet for his facility and versatility 
in finding appropriate objects for the gifts of song that lay in him. 
On a glorious morning of eset: 1815, in view of the Castle 
at Heidelberg, he either made his apology or anticipated her playful 
satire : — 


Zuleika: Much have you sung, be it confessed, 
And here or there the verse addressed, 
Penned in your own rare charactery,. 
With pomp of binding, marge of gold, 
Faultless each point and stroke inscrolled, 
Ay, many a tome to allure the eye; 

Say, did not each such missive prove, 
Wherever sent, a pledge of love? 


Hatem: Yes, and in sweet and potent eyes, 
Wreathed smiles foretelling extasies, 
In dazzling teeth of youthful pride, 
In eyelash-dart and snaky tress 
Fallen o’er a bosom’s loveliness, 
Thousandfold dangers may be spied: 
Think then how long since, think and guess, 
Zuleika has been prophesied ! 


But an attempt must be made, though much of the grace of the 
original may be lost, to exhibit Marianne herself as a poetess, and 
what better example can be chosen than her song to the West Wind, 
which every German singer knows in a beautiful musical arrange- 
ment? It may be noted that in the second stanza there is a doubtful 
reading; the whole weight of external evidence is against the 
reading “fields” (awe) and in favour of “eyes” (augen), which yet, 
after all, may be a printer’s error :— 


Ah, West Wind, for thy dewy wing 
How sorely do I envy thee, 

For tidings thou to him canst bring 
Of grief his absence lays on me! 


The waving of thy pinions light 
Wakes silent yearning in the heart ; 

From flowers and fields, from wood and height 
Breathed on by thee the quick tears start. 


Yet these soft wanderings of thy breath 
Cool the hurt eyelids and restore ; 

Ah, I should faint with pain to death, 
Hoped I not sight of him once more. 


Haste then to my beloved, haste, 

Speak to his heart in eentlest strain ; 
No shade across his spirit cast, 

And hide, ah, hide from him my pain! 
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F Tell him, but tell with lips discreet, 
His love ’s the life by, which I live; 

Glad sense where life with love shall meet 
His nearness to my heart will give. 


fo confess the truth, the songs of Marianne have more of the 
direct, simple lyrical cry, or lyrical sigh, in them than certain of 
Goethe’s more ingenious or more elaborate poems of these elder 
years. 

My last specimen from the Zuleika Book must, however, be a 
poem by Hatem. It is that which tells of the origin of rhyme, and 
has special reference to the interchange of verses between Goethe 
and Marianne :— 


Behramgur first discovered rhyme, men say ; 
Stress of pure joy through speech deliverance found ; 
Dilaram, she his hours’ sweet friend, straightway 
Replied with kindred word and echoing sound. 


So, dearest, you were parted from my side, 

That rhyme’s glad usage should become my own ; 
Unenvious I even of the Sassanide, 

Behramgur ; mine the art has also grown. 


This book you awaked; it is a gift from you; 
My full heart spake, for joy was at. its prime; 

From your sweet life rang back the answer true, 
As glance to glance so rhyme replied to rhyme. 


Now let these accents reach you from afar ; 

The word arrives, though tone and sound disperse ; 
Is it not the mantle sown with many a star? 

Is it not love’s high-transfigured Universe? 


The attention of readers of the Zuleika Book may be specially 
directed to the beautiful unrhymed poem beginning with the words, 
“Die schén geschriebenen” (No. 18 of Loeper’s edition) and, as an 
example of the ghazel, to the fascinating litany of love with which 
the Book closes. 

The “ West-Eastern Divan” consists of twelve Books. The Parables 
of the East form so distinctive a part of Oriental literature that 
Goethe could not pass them by. In his prose study which concludes 
the volume he tries to classify these parables—the ethical, the 


ascetic, the mystical, and others; but he leaves it to the intelligent 


reader to place each of his own parables under whatever rubric may 
seem right. Some are devout, some are moral, some embody a 
fragment of humorous wisdom. The last of the series, entitled 
“Tt 1s good,” may serve as an example :— 


In Paradise, where moonbeams played, 
Jehovah found in slumber deep 

Adam far sunk, and lightly laid 

By him a little Eve asleep ; 
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In earthly bounds lay there at rest 
Two of God’s thoughts, the loveliest ! 
‘“ Good!’ guerdoning Himself, He cried, 
And passed with lingering look aside. 


No wonder at our glad amaze 
When eye meets eye in quickening gaze, 
As if we had flown from regions far 
Near Him to be, whose thoughts we are. 
If He should call us, be it so, 
Let but the summons be for two. 

’ These arms thy bounds be, thy abode, 
Dearest of all the thoughts of God! 


The Book of the Parsees is mainly occupied with the noble 
“Legacy of the Old Persian Faith,” uttered to his disciples by a poor 
and pious brother now about to depart from earth. The worship of 
the sun and of fire, seemingly so abstracted, is regarded by Goethe 
as profoundly practical. The dying saint enthusiastically aspires 
towards the light, but his lesson for his brethren is wholly concerned 
with conduct ; “daily fulfilment of hard services ”—such is his legacy 
in a word; their part it will be to keep pure, as far as human effort 
can, the soil, the air, the water of the canal, and their own hearts and 
lives through devoted service, in order that these may be worthy to 
receive the divine and vivifying rays of the sun. And, as the sun 
rises above the peaks of Darnavend, the old man’s spirit ascends from 
earth to be gathered from gyre to gyre of the heavens. 

The Book of Paradise is almost purely Mohammedan; but it is 
at the same time West-Eastern, for, though Goethe in one poem 
justifies the use of sensible imagery as a symbolism, accommodated 
to our weakness, for the representation of ineffable things (Richard 
Baxter did the same), yet now and again his lips are wreathed with 
smiles at the material joys imagined for the heaven of Mohammed’s 
followers. Under the starry heavens Mohammed himself stands 
and announces to the survivors after the battle of Bedr the glories 
of that Paradise which his slain warriors have already entered. The 
lot of women is less assured; we only know for certain of four 
who have passed the gate—Zuleika, who had loved Yussuf, the 
mother of the Christian Saviour, the wife of Mohammed, and Fatima 
the Fair :— 

Spouse, daughter, spotless-souled, 


Pure spirit with her angelic air, 
In body of honey-gold. 


Yet the faith and dévotion of other women forbids us to despair. 
And, indeed, certain specially favoured beasts have been admitted—the 
ass on which Jesus entered the City of Prophets, the wolf, schooled in 
the duties of a wolf by Mohammed, the little dog that slept long 
centuries in the cave with the Seven Sleepers, and, last, Abuherrira’s 
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cat, now purring at the master’s knee, and formerly caressed by the 
Prophet’s hand. If Zuleika the Second should be excluded from 
Paradise, at least an obliging Houri—and here Goethe’s smile is 
broad—in obedience to the command of the Prophet can assume her 
form, and when questioned as to her identity can give such explana- 
tion as she pleases. 

The poem, “Admission,” records the dialogue between a Houri, 
warder of the gate, and a poet—assuredly a German poet—who 
craves for entrance :— 


Houri: To-day I stand, a warder true, 
Before the gate of Paradise, 
And scarce I know what I should do, 
Thou comest in such a doubtful guise. 


Art thou in very truth allied 
To these our folk, the Moslem race? 
What combats keen, what service tried, 
Commend thee to the heavenly place? 


With those heroic souls dost dare 
To number thee? Thy wounds display! 
For they will glorious things declare, 
And I shall lead thee on thy way. 


Poet : Why all this nice punctilio? What! 
Promptly my right of entrance grant ; 
For I have been a man, and that 
_ Means I have been a combatant. 


Keen-visioned thou, but look more near, 
Traverse this breast with piercing sight ; 
Wounds of life’s perfidy, see here, 
See here the wounds of love’s delight ! 


And yet I sang in credulous wise 
My love’s pure faith inviolate, 

And that the world, which whirls and flies, 
Is gracious nor can be ingrate. 


I wrought with men of rarest worth, 
And this attained, that round my name 

Love from the fairest hearts on earth 
Shone like an aureole of flame. 


No mean man hast thou chosen. Nay, 
Give me thy hand, for I devise 

On these slight fingers day by day 
To reckon the eternities. 

It would be no slight gain, if space permitted, to present the first 
poem of the “ Divan,” that named “Hejira,” which condenses in itself 
so much of the spirit of the whole book, and the last “Good Night,” 
in which the poet takes a gracious farewell of his readers. But one 
who turns to the original will not regret that a translator has 
exercised forbearance. 


EDWARD DOWDEN. 


titty POMPE QUESTION ©IN»PRUSSIAY 


I— BEFORE 1870. 


RUSSIAN official historians declare that if Prussia has done. 
anything to cause the dismemberment of Poland it has been 
for fear lest the anarchy in which the latter was plunged should 
spread to her own subjects. This is a lie which is repeated with full 
knowledge. Anyone who knows history knows that anarchy was a 
guarantee for the security of Poland, for as long as she was a prey to 
that she did not appear dangerous to her neighbours. It was only 
from the day when she nid herself of the German dynasty which was 
exploiting her, from the day when she began to march along the 
road of progress, and to march rapidly in Polish fashion, that her 
anxious neighbours came to an agreement, in spite of their mutual 
jealousies, to divide her amongst themselves. 

So that it was not anarchy they feared, rather was it wholesome 
reforms, the equality of all classes before the law; in a word all those 
liberal victories which had been registered in the Constitution of the 
3rd of May, 1791, and which might spread the tendencies of liberalism 
amongst the population still in subjection in Russia, Austria, and 
especially Prussia. It is well to insist from the beginning on this 
important point, for we shall shortly establish the fact that, up to 
our own days, it has not been faults in the Poles, but on the contrary 
their efforts to reform themselves, which have given “se in Prussia 
to the war of extermination which has been waged against them. 

After the partition of their country and the Napoleonic epic, in 
which the Poles proved by their heroism and devotion that they had 
a right to existence, the Treaty of Vienna became the legal basis of 
Polish national life in its relations to the despoiling governments. 


* This article is communicated by my friend, M. Jean Finot, editor of Za Revue, 
in a number of which journal for July 1st the article will appear in French. [Ed. 
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We say governments because at that time there were neither 
nations nor national consciousness in the partitioning States, and 
the Polish nation had only governments to deal with. Prussia 
never had any intention of carrying out sincerely the clauses of the 
Treaty of Vienna. The brief lieutenancy of a Pole and then of an 
exceptionally honest president-in-chief, Zerboni di Sposetti, were 
but a short truce before the administration of Flottwell and 
Grollman. 

The Polish deputies to the Prussian Diet have never ceased to 
reproach the Government with having violated their promises made 
in 1815. King Frederic William III. had made solemn promises to 
Poland, both in his own name and in the name of his successors. 
But Bismarck declared one day, in his brutal fashion, that the Poles 
had lost all right to their claims after the revolutionary skirmish of 
1848. And the present ministers gladly recall these words of 
Bismarck without any idea that they are in contradiction to history. 
They were the idle words of a man who bore a grudge, and not the 
judgment of a statesman. The revolution of 1848 at Posen had in 
view only national independence. It was the explosion of a move- 
ment for liberty, ike many another in Europe, following on the 
revolutionary times in Paris. More than this—the movement had 
been provoked by the Government themselves. They desired a 
hostile agitation against Russia as a way of escape from the liberal 
fancies of the German people. They went so far as to distribute 
arms taken from the royal arsenal at Berlin to a Polish legion, which 
was thus mocked by the Prussian authorities. 

But, in addition to this, the system of Germanisation pursued by 
the Prussian Government down to my days is exactly the one pro- 
posed and established by Flottwell and Grollman in 1830. Thus 
the effect must have preceded the cause by 18 years! It is an 
admirable case of clairvoyance on the part of the Prussian bureau- 
cracy. It is obvious that in order to explain to the civilised world 
the grievances Prussia has against her Polish citizens, neither lies 
nor fraud have been despised as weapons. 

From that time, that is to say since 1830, the Germanising 
tendency of Prussia towards Poland has always endured. It has 
shown itself in gentler or in more brutal guise according to the 
powers at the disposal of the government, but it has not ceased for 
a single moment. All that can be said is that the strength of the 
government on the one hand, and on the other the currents of opinion 
manifested by the Polish population, make the oppression more or 
less violent, and the violation of laws and pledges more or less 
flagrant. . 

For a long time the Poles could not reconcile themselves to the 
position in which they had been placed. They had been dazzled by 
the glory of the Napoleonic epoch, and they were always waiting 
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for a fresh miracle. They lived, as it were, in a provisional encamp- 
ment, considering it useless to establish themselves on a. more 
durable footing in a period of their life which they looked upon as 
transitory. So they left off all sustained work, and above all took 
care not to be drawn into the wheelwork of the governmental 
machine. They even neglected to ensure their own personal 


welfare, thinking that it was not worth while, since to-morrow might 


bring in such and such an event which would annihilate the cou- 
dition of things existing the day before. From time to time 
insurrections broke out; they were not directed indeed against the 
Prussians, but they did not fail to cause anxiety. The young men 
growing up dreamed only of arms as their calling, and neglected all 
the other professions which might have added to the material strength 
of the nation. 

It was at that point that Prussian oppression was least violent. 
The Germans were content to monopolise the land with perseverance 
and tenacity, and secured all possible material advantages ; but all that 
took place without any kind of struggle, for the very good reason 
that on economic ground there was no enemy to fight. The German 
economised and became rich; the Pole dreamed and ruined himself 
by his continual sacrifices for the national cause. And this was the 
period not only of the faintest oppression, but of the greatest 
sympathy on the part of the Germans for that chivalrous nation 
which had suffered so much for the sake of its ideal—without in the 
least interfering in German affairs. German poetry of this epoch 
abounds in inspired works composed in honour of the Poles. The 
Germans, who were growing rich, thanks to Polish indolence, sang, 
whilst they worked, the Polish songs written by Platen, Griin, 
Holtei, Herwegh and other stars of their Parnassus. 


II—THE SOcIETY OF “HAKATISTS.” 


This period came to an end in 1870. After the disasters of 
France the Poles of Prussia opened their eyes and realised that the 
era of dreams was for ever closed; that if one wants to live on this 
earth one must establish oneself there and stand firmly on one’s 
feet, and that for\a building to be solid it must be built from the 
foundations upward. 

From that moment a radical transformation in the way of looking 


- at things took place amongst the Poles in regard to their relations 


with the State; but also, and it is worthy of notice, it was exactly 
at that moment that the ever-increasing hatred of the Germans for 
the Poles broke out, a hatred provoked by the government, which 
has served in our day to produce persecutions without example in 
the annals of the world. From the very moment when the Poles 
resolyed to establish themselves firmly on the ground of the State 
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of which they formed part, to fulfil willingly the obligations which 
were incumbent upon them, but to demand in exchange equal treat- 
ment with the rest of the population, from that very moment, I 
repeat, the Prussian government conceived a programme for the 
complete extermination of the Polish nationality; they wished to 
put it outside the law,—whereas the law, according to 
the Constitution, must regulate all citizens,—and endeavoured 
to relegate it to a sort of proletariat. As long as he 
was lazy- and absorbed in dreams, the Pole might have 
the benefit of all his rights because he renounced them; but 
the Pole, become a worker, economical and practical, was condemned 
to lose them from the moment when, recognising his dependence on 
the government, he wished to claim the advantages of the de- 
pendence he had acquiesced in. 

And here again we find this same Prussian official lie appearing 
as an argument, which had been used of old, that it was the fear of 
anarchy which had decided the partition of Poland. Now they say 
that the Poles constitute a danger in Prussia and for Prussia because 
they inhabit a province very near to the capital, and in strengthening 
themselves lawfully and» normally they drive out the German 
element. ’ 

Nothing is more true than that the Poles live not far from Berlin ; 
but is it their fault if this despoiling State, made up of strips and 
pieces, has on all its frontiers populations which are foreign to its 
historic traditions? The Poles live on their own ground, and they 
have never anywhere coveted other people’s property. Nothing 
again is more true than that they are developing normally and law- 
fully; but it is difficult to discover a danger to the State in the 
fact that their frontier provinces constitute morally and economically 
a more and more solid rampart. Such a statement could only be 
justified in case of the Prussian Poles aspiring to enter a State 
bordering on Prussia. But the government in Berlin knows perfectly 
well that the policy, dzvide et impera, which it has practised on 
Prussia for the last hundred years would not permit of anything of 
the kind. And it must know also that this policy is infinitely less 
costly than the Germanising policy which swallows up thousands— 
nay millions—and only results in the end in enfeebling the State at 
its frontiers. And here the Prussian government, which has so often 
pursued a policy of fraud towards its neighbours, becomes in 
turn a victim of some very clever impostures. Its deceivers, stronger 
than their former masters, are its own bureaucrats. Archimedes 
said: “Give me a point of support and I will lift the world.” 
The Prussian bureaucracy has formed this point of support in the 
celebrated association for the defence of the eastern frontiers, most 
commonly called the Association of the Hakatists, of which it is the 
moving spirit. 


PS 
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Nothing is more strange than the formation of this Society. To- 
day it is entirely absorbed in the struggle against the Poles, and 
enjoys the favour of the Court. And yet it was originally instituted, 
not against the Poles, but against the person of the Emperor. The 
radical agrarians of the east, disturbed by the policy attributed 
to the new Court and recommended by the new Emperor, 
felt it necessary to organise themselves in solid opposition. To this 
end they went to ask advice of the old Chancellor Bismarck, who at 
that moment, like a modern Achilles, was sulking in his tent at 
Friedrichsruhe. Bismarck was not sparing of his counsel. He under- 
stood clearly that the watch-word of out-and-out protectionism would 
not succeed in becoming popular in view of public opinion, and that, 
therefore, in the event of an election it would be necessary to hoist 
another flag which should be capable of attracting the masses and of 
veiling the real intentions. As, on the other hand, it was said that 
the Emperor tended to favour certain claims, perfectly justified, 
however, by the Polish population, the necessary flag might easily 
have for its device and rallying cry that Germanism was supposed 
to be in danger. Already, apart from this, the Imperial desire to 


satisfy certain of the Polish claims had alarmed the bureaucratic 


world, which had built up its career and secured its most conspicuous 
benefits from the desperate struggle between the two nationalities. 
It was not surprising, therefore, when the new society, concealing 
its egoism and its class interests under a patriotic disguise, met with 
special approbation and support in the circles of State functionaries, 
who found themselves not only the accusers but at the same time 
the judges of the Poles. 

This Association, directed by ambitious “arrivistes,’ otherwise 
unable to attain renown and a fruitful situation, and supported by 
the bureaucracy, always very powerful in Prussia, was soon able to 
smite the government with the Court, and this in two different ways. 
It was most easy to enrol the members of the government because 
they had a wish common to all, that of placing themselves in a 
good position. But it seemed more difficult to obtain access to 
the Court, for at the beginning there was some distrust, very natural 
in all Courts, with regard to elements considered socially inferior. 
But there again the Hakatists triumphed; for they had working for 
them a special attraction—always victorious at the Prussian Court— 
the attraction of religion. The pietist elements, which hitherto had 
admired the Poles for their chivalrous sentiments and their elegant 
manners, were won over to Hakatism when the Catholic principles of 
the Poles were pointed out to them. From that moment Hakatism 
carefully removed from its programme every vestige of what had 
caused its birth, I mean opposition to the Emperor, and began to 
advertise exaggerated sentiments of loyalism. From being inimical 
to the Court it became its support, concealing especially the fact that 
it wished to make the Court its tool. 
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IlL—THE CHANCELLORS OF THE EMPIRE. 


Hakatism, born of a lie and fighting by a lie, can only spread 
demoralisation all around it. It does, in fact, demoralise visibly 
and without cessation. What progress it has made at Court it is 
difficult to ascertain, for the Court is like the book sealed with seven 


seals. But, on the other hand, one can see at every end and turn | 


the demoralising effects of all-powerful Hakatism on the members 
of the government. The continual lowering of the moral tone of 
governing personages is obvious to every one. The phenomenon is 
sometimes attributed to the transcending personality of the sovereign 
himself. But it has given proofs several times that it knows how 
to respect strong individualities. Why do they seem to disappear 
in consequence? We call to mind again all the old types of 
Prussian ministers whom one might hate, but whom one must, in 
spite of all, respect. How rapidly these types have disappeared! 
Where are the Manteuffels and the Puttkamers? Where even is 
Zedlitz (who is still living)? Where is Miquel, a dangerous enemy 
of the Poles but a man to whom they could not refuse their esteem? 
The Ministers of to-day are perhaps clever men, each in his own 
special line; but they are obliterated individuals—“subaltern 
“spirits »—with whom orders have to stand for principles; orders 
not of the Sovereign, but of the governing coterie. 

Indeed, the Chancellor himself has openly admitted to a deputa- 
tion of workmen that the original text of the Associations Law did 
not contain the barbarous clause about language (s. 7); and that he 
was compelled to introduce it at the express command of a certain 
national group, that is, of the Hakatists. The mere fact that a 
Chancellor openly recognises that he obeys the orders of a particular 
group is characteristic enough, and does not indicate any great 
elevation of the moral sense. When all is said we cannot see in 
the present Prussian Ministry more than a single specimen of the 
type of the ancient worthies of Prussia. At all events, if I were 
the sovereign it is to him only that I would entrust the task of 
not of the sovereign, but of the governing coterie. 

And what of the Chancellors of the Confederation? Here 
the general decadence is so manifest that it ought long ago 
to have opened the eyes of every one. But the different German 
States, dazzled by their assumed greatness, have lost the last vestige 
of the critical spirit. The nation called its first Chancellor “The 
“Tron Chancellor”; and it is under that soubrigue¢ that he will go 
down to posterity, as his successor will be called “The Stone 
“Chancellor.” Count Caprivi was, in fact, made of granite,—perhaps 
by reason of his Italo-Slav origin; it was impossible to bend him; 
he was shivered to pieces under the hammer of Hakatism. 
The third Chancellor, chosen under the demoralising influence of the 
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“Camarilla,” bore the name of “The Cotton Chancellor”; for it was 
easy to crush and flatten him. As to his successor, no one will 
deny him the title of “The Caoutchouc Chancellor”; for on the 
slightest pressure he not only transforms himself but becomes his 
own counterfeit, and grimaces. 

And just as Hakatism exercises a sinister influence over the 
members of the Government, so the Government has a demoralising 
effect on the different parties which have come to terms with it, and 
have seen their power diminish. Even the Catholic Centre found 
itself on a dangerous slope, and when it recovered itself, the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament—the thunderbolt which was to annihilate it, 
became instead, as we have seen, a purifying flash of lightning. With 
the exception of the Social Democrats and the Poles, we may affirm 
that no other group has escaped the contamination. Long before, the 
National Liberals had abdicated their independence; the Conser- 
vatives shook off the yoke of their principles at the time of the 
discussion of the law for the expropriation of the Poles; and the 
Progressists succumbed for the first time, very soon after Herr 
Richter’s death, on the occasion of the Associations Law. The state 
of things is not only melancholy but full of anxiety for Germany. 
What is the good of the noble principles of Krécher, of Haeseler, 
of Schulenburg, of Buch, of Oppersdorff, and others, if the first 
chance advocate of servility can with impunity assert to their face, 
as Professor Schmoller did, that it is mere folly not to be servile? 
And how can the people have any faith in democracy when not 
only the Prussian Democrats but those also of South Germany give 
the lie to half a century of inflexible courage by running after the very 
first bait that the Government throws out to them? It was on the 
question of the law prohibiting the use of the Polish language in 
public meetings that the Poles for the first time found themselves 
confronted by the hostility of the representatives of Germany. Down 
to that time the Prussian Government left the framing of these 
exceptional laws to the Prussian Diet, a body always submissive, 
because, thanks to its very restricted franchise, it is mainly composed 
of the bureaucrats and their creatures. This was the first time that 
it succeeded in obtaining the triumph of an immoral law from the 
Chamber of the States of Germany. It is an eloquent proof of the 
moral debasement of German society under the poisonous influence 
of Hakatism. 

Hakatism is bound to act in a demoralising way, for it is hypo- 
critical. The device on its flag is not the same as the matter of 
its programme. Its flag carries the motto: Patriotism; but its 
programme deals with nothing but material profit. Its stoutest 
support is the Prussian bureaucracy. It is accustomed to good 
living, and expects to continue in the same style. Prussia was once 
celebrated for the Spartan habits of its functionaries. The French 
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War thoroughly transformed their simple ways. The least of the 
Prussian reservists learned in France how a civilised nation eats, 
sleeps and lives. His own meagre provision being no longer enough 
for his comfort, even though it was after that time continually im- 
proved, it still remains below the standard of his ever-growing 
necessities. 


IV.—THE COST OF COLONISATION. 


Hakatism brought a remedy for the evils of this situation, at all 
events on the Eastern frontier of the Prussian Kingdom. The 
persecution of the Poles not only created new posts, but 
also opened new sources of profit. To convince oneself of that 
it is only necessary to glance at the official report of the Colonisation 
Commission. This Commission was founded in 1886. Its avowed 
object was to buy the lands of Polish proprietors and thus secure 
the preponderance of the German element in the Eastern provinces. 
But a law on paper and a law in its application are two different 
things. On paper its object was, after all, an ideal one, though 
iniquitous, namely, to favour one nationality at the expense of the 
other, and that by means of taxes which were paid by protégés and 
victims alike. Out of the immense sums voted with the ideal aim 
of dispossessing the Poles, 335,383 hectares in all were bought, cost- 
ing 300,702,437 marks (415,335,122). But of these lands only 
83,048 hectares were bought from Poles, while 223,054 were 
bought from Germans; that is to say, without paying any regard 
to the object of the law, nearly a quarter of a million hectares were 
sold by compatriots, friends and relations, who knew how to make 
a profit out of these lands and found effective abettors among the 
persons who had the disposal of the money. That is why the Poles 
only got 13 or 15 million marks out of the Colonisation money as 
against some 100 millions obtained by the Germans. Patriotism is 
a fine thing, but interest carries it over everything. Naturally great 
pains are taken in high quarters to explain these results. It is 
said that the Poles refuse to sell to the Commission; that they 
boycott those who do sell; that it has been necessary to buy the 
property of Germans to prevent it from falling into the hands of 
Poles, etc. But all these official sophistries do not conceal the fact 
that public money has been used in a way which will not bear 
criticism, and that in a normal situation. That is proved, for example, 
by this fact: Since 484 millions of marks in all have been spent 
out of the sums voted, and since, as I have shown above, 300 millions 
were paid for the land acquired, there remains a balance of 
178 millions which have been spent on the administration of the 
land. That sum includes the cost of building schools, churches, and 
making roads. But the greater part of it has gone under the head 
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of “money thrown out of the window.” The salaries and travelling 
expenses of the functionaries have swallowed up enormous sums, 
and the deficits in the budgets of the properties purchased but not 
yet colonised are everlastingly mounting up, especially for the reason 
that the Commission has given over the administration to protégés 
of influential Hakazists, chiefly persons who had already proved 
their incapacity to manage their own properties. While the former 
proprietor easily made 3, 4, and sometimes 5 per cent. net out 
of his lands, the Commission admits that it can only get 1.17 per 
cent., and that only by manipulating the figures. Last year (1907), 
which was considered one of the best in the last ten years, when 
the net profit oa private agricultural estates rose per hectare from 
120 to 150 marks, the administrators of the Commission declared 
that their deficit reached one million (to speak exactly, 959,000 
marks). This is how public money is administered by a State 
whose finances have been ruined in a few years by the present 
successor of the genial Miquel. And this is all the more charac- 
teristic because the present Minister of Finance is one of the most 
enthusiastic partisans of the Association for the Eastern Frontiers, 
whose anti-Polish campaign is already costing the State nearly a 
milliard, whilst the whole national debt is four milliards. Thus. 
a quarter of the National Debt is due to the anti-Polish policy which, 
apart from this immense material loss, is having a no less grave 
moral effect on the State, and can bring it no profit in the future. 

To put the thing in a clear aspect let us say: since the Colonisa- 
tion Commission spends an average of 45 millions a year, the 
Government lavishes on this unproductive department one-fifth of 
the whole revenue brought in by the customs’ tariff, a tax to which 
all its citizens contribute, and which, therefore, includes the Poles. 
If the Government had thrown away half this sum in tips to the 
bureaucracy it would have done good business; but it would have 
discredited the bureaucracy. By the actual method of procedure the 
Government is marching rapidly to ruin; but the bureaucracy is 
shining under the aureole of patriotism. And does the Sovereign 
see nothing? Of course not. There is not one man of genius who, 
given sufficient time, will not succumb to a carefully organised 
intrigue. A crowned head can resist less than any other. Napoleon 
rose from the people and he fell because he forgot them. William IL. 
is incontestably superior to his surroundings in intellect. He can 
imagine more than they, but he can only see what they are willing 
to show him. | 

There is no question that when he does discover it his severity 
towards those who have systematically deceived him will be terrible. 
But will it then be possible for the wounds inflicted on the State 
by speculative egoists to heal up? History will tell. But there is 
one fact which from to-day should open every eye, the eyes of all 
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who, like Professor Spahn, recognise the existence of the Polish 


peril This peril exists, but not in the centre of the Polish group, © 


nor in its aspirations. To coerce the Poles the common laws of 
the State have not been found sufficient. New exceptional laws 
have constantly had to be constructed which are not consistent with 
the Constitution nor with modern morale. As for the Poles, they 
are content to defend themselves against force by these self-same 
common laws, and they keep their defence within legal limits. 
There has not been a single instance so far in which the Poles, in 
their attitude of defence, have violated any existing laws, not even 
the exceptional laws which they condemn but nevertheless respect. 
In the meantime the army of their adversaries violate continuously 
the existing laws, forge new laws for special occasions, and in- 
cessantly complain that the Poles are becoming more and more 
formidable, so that they can never get the better of them. 

This remarkable fact has for long caused the Hakatists anxiety. 
At each new violation they are unable to conceal their hope that 
at last the cup will run over and the Polish people will be pushed 
to some illegal act. Hitherto this hope has been disappointed. 
It will continue to be so because the Poles have matured under 
misfortune and injustice. They see clearly that legality is the best 
weapon of the weak, that those will prevail who have persevered in 
right and equity. The Poles are fighting for a good and noble 
cause. That is agreed by the whole world; but they are also 
fighting nobly and with ability, and people will be driven to recognise 
this also in the near future. 

Neither the institution of the Commission of Colonisation, which is 
an illegality, nor the Law of Expropriation, which is brigandage, nor 
the prohibition of the use of the Polish language at public meetings, 
which is an act of violence, can drive the Poles from their self-pos- 
session, nor deprive them of their convictions. Should their enemies, 
for the sake of using it against them, exhaust the whole arsenal of 
the procedure of the Middle Ages, the Poles will not allow them- 
selves the use of any other arms than those with which human civilisa- 
tion has endowed the present epoch. A noble cause admits none but 
honourable methods. 


V.—CONCLUSION. 


The conduct of the Prussian Government with regard to the Poles 
cannot lay claim to any avowed motive. To be sure of this, it will 
suffice to take into consideration the following facts: 

(1) The Prussian Government, in order to justify its vexatious 
measures, declares that it takes no cognisance of Poles within the 
borders of the kingdom. So be it, but why, then, establish excep- 
tional laws against people who do not exist ? 


— 


| 
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(2) It is because the Pole—replies the Prussian Government— 
puts himself, as such, outside the State. Thus he constitutes a 
danger to the State. But is it not,‘on the contrary, the State which, 
by its exceptional laws, forces the Pole to live outside the State? 

There is, indeed, no way out of it. If the Prussian Government 
wishes to see only Prussian citizens on its territory, it should treat 


- every Pole as a citizen, equal to others before the laws of the country. 


As long as this is not so, as long as Prussia continues to forge ex- 
ceptional laws against people who have never infringed the existing 
laws, and who conduct themselves as peaceful citizens, every man 
has a right to see in the Prussian so-called “Reason of State” only 
a bureaucratic cabal, made to cover with opprobrium all those who 
lend themselves to it. 

The Poles are not thinking of detaching themselves from Prussia, 
nor of taking up arms against her, nor of lending any support to 
her enemies. They only claim the free exercise of the rights 
accorded to them by the Constitution and the abolition of excep- 
tional and vexatious laws. In a word, they desire to be treated as. 
citizens like others, and not as pariahs handed over to the mercy of 
a brutal bureaucracy. 

No privileges, but all their legitimate rights, are what the Poles 
claim. 

When two races are obliged to live side by side under the same 
Government, that Government must, in its own interest, take care 
that there is no conflict between the two, but simply generous 
rivalry. 

The Poles abhor the conflict into which they are forced. They 
would be quite prepared to enter into rivalry on equal terms. But 
that, it seems, is feared. And this last characteristic is entirely to 
the honour of the oppressed nationality. 

JOSEPH KOSCIELSKI. 


(Member of the Prussian House of Nobles.) 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


“™ OMETHING will have to be done to save the Local Govern- 
ment Board from itself. There is already some talk of 
raising the Board to the same rank as that of a Department of a 
Secretary of State. By the very nature of its office it is entitled 
to greater dignity. Since local government affects us all vitally, 
in our health, our homes, our poverty, and our wealth, it is surely 
as worthy of a State Secretaryship as the Department that looks 
after the Army, or the Department that looks after 
the Police. For here is the Department that looks after 
civilians. The physical well-being of the nation is the real object 
for which the Local Government Board exists. 

How imperfectly that object is realised is beginning at last to 
dawn upon the public. The awakening has come at the right time. 
There can be no public acquiescence in raising the status of the 
Local Government Board until we have a root reform of that Depart- 
ment. The Board has been neglecting its duties for years. 
It is the most conservative Department of the State. It initiates 
-nothing. Anything like the’ comprehensive inquiry into working- 
class conditions now being carried out by the Board of Trade would 
savour of revolution at the Local Government Board. It never 
moves without being pushed. Some of its powers have hardly ever 
been carried out at all. Others are administered with a looseness 
that would disgrace a little retail store. It rarely, if ever, quickens 
up a reactionary local authority, run by slum lords and jerry builders, 
who flagrantly ignore the health regulations they are elected to 
enforce. On the contrary, it generally checks a public-spirited body | 
that attempts to give full effect to its municipal or Poor Law duties. 
Loth to do anything itself, it spends much of its time in preventing 
the local authorities from doing anything. 


So before its status is raised the Local Government Board must 
be reformed. 
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When the Board was created in 18 71, it was in the confident belief 
that the congested state of affairs relating to the local government of 
the country would be smoothed out. Up to then public health 
matters had been largely in the hands of the Privy Council and the 
Home Office, while the Poor Law Board controlled the work of the 
Guardians. The centralisation of these services into one Depart- 
ment was no doubt excellent; but the congestion that the Depart- 
ment was appointed to get rid of has increased, and is increasing 
every year. The carelessness and costliness of administration at 
the Local Government Board grow worse with time. The congestion 
has become greater. It sometimes takes the Department twelve 
months to answer a letter. [I remember a London Board. of 
Guardians asking permission to pay the fare of a woman inmate 
and her child to some distant relatives willing to receive the two. 
Over a year elapsed before the Local Government Board replied. 
The woman had died in the interval, and her child had been sent to 
the Poor Law school, where it would be a charge on the Union for 
several years. 

No one would willingly go back to the days of the old Poor Law 
Board; yet, so far as its actual duties were concerned, that Board 
carried them out. The Local Government Board has not carried 
out its duties. In particular it has neglected its duty to the poor. 
The pretended activity of to-day in unearthing Guardians’ scandais 
is only a frantic effort to cover up years of well-nigh criminal 
neglect. No one stands more condemned by the recent Poor Law 
inquiries than the Local Government Board. Canon Barnett has pub- 
licly stated that “the inspectors of the Local Government Board hold 
“inquiries into scandals for which they are themselves largely re- 
“sponsible. Why did they not: discover and report these matters 
“years ago? We ought to have independent inquiries, in which 
“the inspectors are subject to examination ; for it is their perfunctory 
“inspection which has allowed the growth of such evils.” 

To what extent the Local Government Board is responsible for 
the very scandals for whose discovery to-day it vainly seeks popular 
applause one instance will show. It was proved during the Poplar 
inquiry that some years previously the Guardians had appealed to 
the Local Government Board to amend the system of dealing with 
contracts. The Guardians pointed out that as the system was liable 
to abuse, the Board ought to amend it in such a way as would remove 
from Poor Law Guardians the temptation to favouritism and 
loose administration. The Board took no notice, preferring to let 
matters drift. Had it carried out Poplar’s suggestion at the time, 
much of the corruption brought to light in recent months in West 
Ham and Mile End could never have taken place. 

The Board’s persistent disregard of warnings and its own loose:sys- 
tem of administration are largely responsible for corruption on Poor 
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Law bodies. To prosecute small tradesmen and contractors for 
offences resulting from the Local Government Board’s culpable 
neglect is surely the most cowardly device ever resorted to by a 
State Department for hiding its own guilt. The Guardians who 
have gone to prison deserve their fate; but what 1s to be the fate of 
those responsible at the Local Government Board? Who are the 
men at the Local Government Board who for years have been 
ignoring their duties in such a way as to permit Guardians, over 
whom they have ample control, to misuse public money? 

Equally loose has been the Board’s administration im regard to 
municipal affairs. You can see that by glancing at the Registrar- 
General’s returns. Compare the large towns with each 
other. The Board’s duty is to see that practically the same 
health and housing regulations apply to all towns. Imagine 
then the extent of the Board’s incompetence and neglect when 
people are allowed to die in certain manufacturing towns at twice 
the rate people die in other manufacturing towns. Why has the 
Board never inquired why Middlesbrough’s death-rate m 1906 was 
22 per 1,000, while Northampton’s was only 11? If, for the past 
ten years, Barrow-in-Furness, Burton and Wallasey have each had 
average death-rates not exceeding 14 per 1,000, why have the Cor- 
porations of Wigan, and Salford, and Liverpool, and Preston 
not been called to account for tolerating death-rates each averaging 
over 21 per 1,000? Thus, for the past ten years—and for how 
many years before that the Registrar-General’s figures do not show— 
seven more people in every thousand inhabitants have died in 
the last-named towns each year than have died in the first-named 
towns. This is mainly due to the neglect of health and housing 
regulations, which the Local Government Board ought to have seen 
were carried out. Surely the public health of the nation is care- 
lessly looked after while these things go on. 

The surprising thing is that no man has yet arisen strong enough 
to bring the Local Government Board into line with modern political 
developments. I remember listening with amused wonder at the ad- 
missions of Sir James Stansfeld, the very first President the Local 
Government Board had, who filled the office a second time in 1886. 
He was addressing a meeting of the London Reform Union several 
years after he had quitted office. He said that while the change 
which had come over politics in the last fifty years was as great as 
that of the previous fifty years, there had been no corresponding 
change in administration. The Democracy had now obtained the 
same political power as the middle classes won years before, yet 
the Local Government Board and other Departments of the State 
had steadily resisted the introduction of democratic principles. 

The Presidents of the Local Government Board themselves, whether 
Tory or Liberal, permit themselves to be led more or less uncon- 
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sciously into taking the official view of the Department’s duties. The 
spectacle of Mr. Walter Long, at the Midland Poor Law Conference 
last May, complimenting Mr. John Burns for maintaining the pre- 
vailing system was one to make the gods shed tears. For Mr. Long 
told his audience that in the administration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, he rejoiced in the valuable fact that Mr. Burns 
had done his best 40 maintain the general system and plan of 
administration. 

How the officials must have wrung each other’s hands on reading 
their papers the next morning. It is all in their interest to maintain 
the system. Assuredly it is not in the public interest. The faulty 
administration is inherent in the system. The Local Government 
Board is the only Department of the State which has not reorganised 
its methods since it was called into being. No wonder that to-day 
it is well-nigh strangled with red-tape.: The administration of the 
Poor Law is conducted on precisely the same principles as were 
laid down by the middle class individualists who romped into power 
after the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. Imagine the Navy, 
or the Police, or the Fire Brigades of the country being run on a 
hard and fast system devised over seventy years ago. We should 
have had wooden warships. We should have seen “Old Charlies ” 
regulating the traffic at the Bank. We should have had hand pumps 
and volunteer firemen grappling with a City fire. Yet to-day we 
tolerate at the Local Government Board methods as wooden as old 
warships and as much out of date as manual fire engines. 

Consider how badly the Local Government Board compares with 
the Board of Trade. With the growth of its work the Board of 
Trade has changed its administrative system several times in order 
to meet the new needs of the day. It has set up departments 
within itself. It has its Railway Department. With the increasing 
need for State intervention in Labour disputes, emphasised at the 
time of the Dock Strike, it created a Labour Department. More 
recently it has set up a London Transit Commission. 

No such changes are ever heard of at the Local Government 
Board. Four years ago I urged in the Daily News that the time 
had come for that Department to issue an official “ Gazette,” some- 
what on the lines of the two issued! by the Board of Trade and the 
one published by the Board of Agriculture. At the same time I 
pleaded for the creation of a Housing Department, were it only to 
lessen the confusion and delay that mark all the Board’s dealings 
with problems of housing and public health. I repeated the plea 
three months ago. A fortnight later, when Mr. Burns introduced 
the Housing and Town Planning Bill, no part of his speech won 
wider approval, inside and outside the House, than the announcement 
that a Health and Housing Department was about to be set up. 
If Mr. Burns succeeds in his aim, he will have won his first triumph 
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over officialdom. The. officials are opposed to the creation ofa 
separate Housing Department. 

You have only to look at the defects of the Housing Bill to be- 
come convinced that the Board’s present methods of dealing with 
housing are more or Jess worthless. Mr. Burns meant well, but the 
bureaucrats of his Department meant something else. They 
moulded the measure to accord with the Board’s dallying traditions. 
Some of the principal new powers are left permissive, including all 
those relating to town planning. Certain things indispensable to 
healthy living are prescribed not as things which “shall” be done, 
but as things which “may” be done. Here is being perpetuated 
the very evil that has made null in the greater part of town and 
country all former Housing Acts. 

It is easy to see what will happen when a local authority, contain- 
ing builders, property owners, and house agents, is told that it 
“may” order a landlord to make his dwellings “reasonably fit for 
“human habitation.” Nothing will happen. No one outside the 
Local Government Board would talk of. rendering a house “ reason- 
“ably fit for human habitation.” There is no legal definition of the 
term, even without qualification. Surely it is bad enough that the 
Board should have neglected so long to define what “fit for human 
“habitation” means. When it adds “reasonably fit,” it simply plays 
into the hands of the slumlords. But workmen cannot be sure that 
the houses they take will be even “reasonably fit” to live in. This 
Bill is content to say the local authority “may” order them to be 
made so. There ought to be no option about making a house fit for 
human habitation. It ought to be made a first duty, and a com- 
pulsory one, of every local authority. 

“Beasts are better cared for under the law than human creatures,” 
said. one of the delegates at the May Housing Congress in London. 
“The law does prescribe the space and conditions under which 
“beasts in certain circumstances shall be housed; they get more 
“cubic space in their sheds than many adults get in their homes.” 

Certainly there are human shelters in rural England worse 
than many stables and byres. Yet the Housing Bill fails ignomini- 
ously to touch the real problem in the villages. The failure here 
is all the more grave since it is only two years ago that a Select 
Committee, appointed by the very Government responsible for the 
new Bill, made clear what were the minimum housing needs of our 
slum-ridden countrysides. 

Nor does the Bill contain a single word on what has now become 
the most important phase of the town problem. The thing that 
perplexes to-day in all big cities is the apparent paradox: of the 
empty house side by side with the overcrowded slum. Large houses 
are empty, small houses are overflowing. With all the slumdom and 
overcrowding still existing in its midst, there are estimated to be 
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some 50,000 empty houses in London. What the Local Government 
Board ought to have seen was that, in order to adjust matters, greater 
powers are needed by the local authorities for converting former 
middle-class houses into healthy tenements for the poorer population 
now living in the neighbourhood. Had the Board attended to this, 
it would have been well on the way towards solving the housing 
problem of the casual labourer, who is the worst sufferer of all from 
slumdom. 

This same Bill further emphasises the incompetence of the Local 
Government Board by the slipshod and clumsy method of its draft- 
ing. Probably no measure introduced in the name of the Govern- 
ment has carried to such lengths the dangerous practice known as 
legislation by reference. Clause after clause, instead of defining its 
own terms, refers you to other Acts of Parliament. Some of the 
Acts referred to have been affected’ by subsequent measures; so 
these also have to be turned up before you can find out what the 
Bill is really aiming at. When the Second Reading stage was 
reached member after member rose to voice his protest against the 
way the Bill had been drafted. Mr. Walter Long, who is himself 
responsible for a Housing Act, told the House, according to the Tzmes 
report : 
‘It had been his business for many years to read Bills and try and 
master them, and he could safely say that never had he read a Bill which 
had given him such infinite labour and left him with so appalling a head- 


ache, and even after the labour and the headache, given him such a 
minimum of practical information as this Bill did.” 


The complaint was taken up, among others, by Sir John Dickson 
Poynder, one of the few housing experts in the House of Commons : 


“We could not congratulate bis right hon. friend on the lucidity of 
the Bill. The time had come when legislation by reference should ibe 
looked upon as a penal offence.” 


Finally, Mr. Masterman, speaking for the first time as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Local Government Board, had to make 
an amusing admission : 


“ Fe had spent many perplexed, and not altogether enjoyable hours, 
in trying to hunt allusions in the Bill from one Act to another through- 
out the greater part of the legislation of the nineteenth century,” 
(Laughter). 


Well might the Times remark, in its leading article the next day: 


“(Qn reading his (Mr. Burns) account of the town-planning part of 

. the Bill, many will find themselves wishing that some reformer would 

introduce legislation planning. . . Why could not the Local 

Government Board frame a Bill, telling us directly and positively what 

the law is to be, instead of one going on the unintelligible principle of 

reference to other-measures which ought to be frankly superseded and 
swept out of the way ?” 
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Nearly all the other dailies sounded the same note. “The Biull,” 
we were told, “portrayed the spirit of a Department which is per- 
“haps the most reactionary of all the Government offices. Mr. 
“Burns has been badly, obviously beaten by his permanent officials.” 

But is nothing to be done with the offenders? Here you have a 
slovenliness in the handling of public business by high-salaried 
officials which, if displayed in smaller things by a clerk or a mechanic 
working for a private firm, would bring about summary dismissal. 
Similar slipshod methods have marked the Board’s treatment of 
Poor Law children for a generation or two. There is probably no 
more fruitful training ground for our workhouses than certain Poor 
Law schools encouraged by the Local Government Board. Some 
70,000 children are under the care of the Guardians in England 
and Wales. Except in those cases where enlightened Guardians, 
after years of struggle with Whitehall, have secured for their youth- 
ful charges a system of upbringing full of promise, the Local Govern- 
ment Board permits these children of the State to be reared with 
little regard to their future. The education is wofully below that 
given in elementary schools outside. 

In regard to boarded-out children, the Board has yet to learn 
the abiding truth that there is no substitute for a child’s own mother. 
It sets its face against allowing children to be boarded out with their 
mothers. A working woman, stricken with sorrow at the loss of 
her husband, has her grief intensified in her bereavement and desti- 
tution by seeing her children torn from her side. Some Guardians 
dodge the Local Government Board by allowing to such widows an 
out-relief grant equal to what is paid for boarded-out children. But 
that makes the mother a pauper. If the children are taken from 
her and boarded out with another woman at the same cost or more 
to the Guardians the other woman does not become a pauper. 

Thousands of children at present in Poor Law schools would 
never have become a charge on the nation at all had the Local 
Government Board only faced the unemployed problem in a proper 
spirit. Nothing could be more extravagant than the Board’s methods 
of dealing with the unemployed. Workhouses, infirmaries, and Poor 
Law schools are fed more freely from the families of the unemployed 
than from any other source. Both political parties have tried to deal 
with this out-of-work problem. Both have been thwarted by the Local 
Government Board. The Unemployed Act, like other Acts, is not 
without faults. Still its principles are right. “The working of the 
“Act has brought order into relief such as never before existed,” 
writes the President of Toynbee Hall, in the Westminster 
Gazette, “and its principle that relief and training must go together 
“is sound.” 

From the first the Act fotnd no favour at the Local Government 
Board. The way the Act has been dealt with reminds me of an 
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indictment I once heard Mr. Theodore Dodd bring against the Local 
Government Board at a public meeting ; he declared that that Depart- 
ment not only misused its office, but actually misinterpreted its func- 
tions. The Board has done its best to render the Unemployed Act 
ineffective, to check its proper administration, to use it to encourage 
wasteful procedure. For instance, the London Central Unemployed 
Body was permitted to purchase Hollesley Bay Estate for the pur- 
pose of a farm colony. The estate, which cost £43,475, was being 
developed on lines not objected to by the Local Government Board 
at the time of the outlay. Unemployed men were getting useful 
training on the land, while their wives and families were maintained 
in London. Without this system many men, women and children 
would have been driven to accept out-relief or forced into London 
Workhouses, some to become charges on the Poor Law for the rest 
of their lives. 

It would have been cheaper by one-third per head to go on with 
this experiment than to continue dealing with these victims of unem- 
ployment by the old Poor Law methods. The Chairman of the 
Hollesley Bay Committee has stated publicly that the cost of main- 
tenance for the men on the colony and their wives and children in 
London equals £1 os. 5d. per week per family, as against a cost of 
43 10s. per family under the old Poor Law methods. He points out 
in other words that the average family dealt with under the Act 
consisted of five persons, the cost for each person not exceeding 
4s. 1d. a week. If these same five persons were in a London Poor 
Law institution the cost would reach 14s. a week per head. 

This promising experiment at Hollesley Bay was stifled by the 
Local Government Board. It laid down new conditions, which had 
the effect of converting a training colony into a country workhouse. 
The same thing happened at the Laindon Farm Colony. The 
Guardians responsible for Laindon were prohibited, like the Central 
Unemployed Body at Hollesley Bay, from doing anything in the 
way of training men and getting them back to regular work outside. 
They were told in effect to make both places workhouses, and put 
the men to the workhouse task work. 

Let us see what is the task work that finds so much favour with 
the Local Government Board. It belongs to the discredited methods of 
seventy-two years ago. It has been largely concerned with oakum- 
picking and stone-breaking. In one London Union, for every ton of 
oakum picked in the Workhouse the ratepayers were generally 
involved in an expenditure of 410. Often enough the Guardians 
were glad to get rid of the oakum after it had been picked by 
returning it free to the firm supplying it. At the best they got 
2s. 6d. a ton for it. In one of the workhouse stoneyards, where the 
unemployed were put to the task work that the Local Government 
Board approves, the cost of breaking the stones, together with the 
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cost of the red-tape insisted upon by the Board, worked out at the 
rate of £3 2s. 6d. per yard. The same work could have been done 
outside at trade union wages for 2s. 6d. per yard. 

These, then, are the economic heresies cherished by a State De- 
partment in the twentieth century. This is the kind of extravagance 
with public money preferred by the Local Government Board to a 
wise dealing with the unemployed. Instead of retarding the little 
work that is possible under the Act, the first duty of the State 
Department responsible ought to have been to promote it, to encour- 
age experiments, to find out whether something better than the 
demoralisation of the Poor Law could not be offered to a man out 
of work. 

The reaction at the Local Government Board on this matter is 
wrecking the Government. If the Government refuses to deal with 
the unemployed problem, the unemployed problem will deal heavily 
with the Government. 

Note the immediate benefit that followed the passing of the Un- 
employed Act. Pauperism was reduced the first year after the Act 
by one per cent. This is all the more remarkable, because for the 
previous four years, all fairly prosperous years as regards trade, 
pauperism had been steadily rising. In those four years 130,920 
additional paupers became chargeable, an increase of 16.3 per cent. 
The fall that came with the Unemployed Act was significant indeed. 
One of the worst months for pauperism throughout the entire country 
is November, when the pinch of winter begins to be felt. In Novem- 
ber, 1906, after a year’s working of the Act, there were fewer paupers 
in London by 6,606 than in the previous November. Throughout 
the whole country there were fewer by 15,776. 

What can be said in face of these figures? Even the Local 
Government Board, after doing its best to destroy the Act, is driven 
to the tardy admission that the Act is responsible for relieving 
pauperism. In its latest annual report the Board states: “In con- 
“nection with the decrease of pauperism, the operations of the bodies 
“constituted under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, in assisting 
“unemployed persons, cannot be left out of account.” 

During this very year that the Act was reducing pauperism, the 
Board, on its own showing, was doing its best to prevent the Act 
from being carried out. The annual report from which we have 
just quoted shows that the Board refused every application received 
during the year for the appointment of additional Distress Com- 
mittees under the Act. Applications were received from County 
Councils, Town Councils, District Councils and Poor Law Unions. 
All these authorities were given the cold shoulder; so that the 
Board is able to add triumphantly in its annual report: “No new 
“Central Body. or Distress Committee was therefore established 
“under the Act during the year ending 31 March, 1907.” 
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While the Board was thus industriously preventing the further 
reduction of pauperism by refusing sanction to the appointment of 
new Distress Committees, the committees already in existence were 
not idle. During that year they provided work for 36,280 appli- 
cants, with over 100,000 persons dependent upon them. How many 
of these applicants, with their families, would have been forced into 
the Workhouse at the loss of their independence, and at enormous 
cost to the ratepayers, had there been no Unemployed Act, it is 
not possible to say. But it is probably a low estimate to say that at 
least fifty per cent. would have been forced upon the Poor Law, 
of whom a large proportion would have had to enter the painful 
portal of the Workhouse. 

Evidently, in the eyes of the Local Government Board, public 
money is better spent on pauperising people than on putting them 
on their feet. What is the relief of the poor costing the nation 
now? The Board’s latest report puts the figure at 414,616,933. It 
neglects to tell the public how that money is spent. The poor only 
get about half this amount. Of the fourteen and a half millions 
spent on the Poor Law, the poor receive seven and three-quarter 
millions, while the remaining six and three-quarter millions are spent 
on administrative charges. . Roughly it may be said that every 
Ss. given to the poor costs 4s. gd. to give. 

And this is the system the Local Government Board bolsters up 
in face of every well-reasoned effort at reform. The impending 
condemnation of this pernicious system by the Poor Law Commission 
is not coming too soon. The abolition of the Poor Law Guardians 
ought to be accompanied by the abolition of the out-of-date and 
extravagant administrative system that prevails at the Local 
Government Board. 


GEORGE HAw. 


LUMINOUS OWLS AND 
Pe WLLL VO LEE: Wisi 


66 J F you haf learned pelief you haf learned somedings” is the 

l pregnant remark with which Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s German 
savant,—fresh from the mysteries of tropical forests, watching from 
his deck-chair a sea “like smoky oil, turning to fire under the ship’s 
“forefoot” and “whirled back into the dark in smears of dull 
“flame,’—introduces the story of the great ape, “mit der half of a 
“human soul in his body,” who, for love of his master, murdered his 
master’s bride. 

No one, four or five hundred years ago, could justly have accused 
either traveller or stay-at-home naturalists of any want of readiness 
to believe. With a new world lately discovered, and fresh wonders 
brought home by each returning vessel, no wonder in the old world 
could be too strange to be true. It was a credulous age. The 
greater the marvel the more ready the acceptance. “ Anthropophag:1 
“and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders” were no 
more startling then than are New Guinea cannibals now. 

Old faiths die hard. It is not so very long ago that death-fires 
and Jack o’ Lanterns, which,— 

“‘ Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 

Misled the amazed night wanderer from his way 

To bogs and mires—” 
ghosts, banshees, and fairies were as much in the course of nature 
as rooks and rats. The arrival of “Wat,” the ill-omened light, which 
in hanging days appeared in Aylesbury Gaol before each assize to 
show itself to prisoners destined for the gallows—“ 2llis omnibus 
“ fatalis a quibus visitur”»—was expected as much a inatter of course 
as the coming of the judge on circuit. 

Read in the fuller light of the twentieth century, there is some- 
thing pathetic in the droll explanations put forward in all seriousness, 
when the spirit of questioning, which now reigns paramount, first 
awoke, and science in its infancy began its gropings for the why and 
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wherefore of the marvels of nature. Falling stars, as explained in 
The Statistical Account of Scotland (vol. xix.), published in Edin- 
burgh in 1797, are not, as had been suggested by another high 
authority, “the excrement blown from the nostrils of some rheumatic 
“planet, falling upon plains and sheep pastures”; but neither more 
nor less than rotten potatoes. 

“A night of hard frost,” says the learned and rationalistic writer, 
“in which these matters called falling stars are seen, reduces the 
“potato to the consistence of a jelly, or soft pulp, having no re- 
“semblance to a potato, except when parts of the skin of the potato 
“adhere below undissolved. The pulp remains soft and fluid, when 
“all things else in nature are consolidated by frost ; for which reason 
“it 1s greedily taken up by crows and other fowls, when no other 
“sustenance is to be had, so that it is often found by man in the 
“actual circumstance of having fallen from above, having its parts 
“scattered and dispersed by the fall, according to the law of falling 
“bodies.” 

The Will o’ the Wisp, whatever that uncanny light may in reality 
have been, was, to the superstitious peasant, a disembodied spirit in 
pain. 

“The Popish clergy,” writes the author of “A Wonderful History 
“of all the Storms, Hurricanes, Earthquakes, etc, and Lights that 
“lead people out of their way in the Night,” published in London in 
1704,— evidently a staunch Protestant,—“ persuaded the ignorant 
“people that they were souls come out of purgatory all in flame to move 
“the people to pray for their entire deliverance, by which they gulled 
“them of much money to say Mass for them, everyone thinking it 
“might be the soul of his or her deceased relations.” 

Times have changed now and, with them, habits of thought. The 
pendulum has swung back, perhaps a little too far, and science may 
be in danger of losing sight of interesting and possibly valuable 
facts because observers of phenomena at all out of the common do 
not care to expose themselves to ridicule in the newspapers, and, if 
in such matters at all sensitive, prefer to keep their experiences to 
themselves. 

More especially is this likely to happen when,—as with such marvels 
as “Jack o’ Lanthorns” and “Corpse Candles” must almost neces- 
sarily be the case,—the vision has revealed itself after dinner. 

The joke to which the hour lends a convenient handle,—like love 
“eternal and young in the endless succession of” jokers,—is, not 
impossibly, largely responsible for our present ignorance on such 
matters as the “ wandering fires,” accepted in by-gone days as proved 
but unexplained facts, and since laughed away. 

A notice in the Times of the appearance some time ago of two 
highly luminous night birds, almost certainly owls, and, judged by 
their flight and general habits, probably the common barn owl (S¢rizx 
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Flammea), was followed by several communications of great interest 
in London papers and by columns of letters in the local press. 

With a great deal of rubbish, enough has been written of real 
value to make it well worth while, before the correspondence is for- 
gotten, to collect for record in a more permanent form some curious 
facts, vouched for by trustworthy and independent witnesses, writing 
from different quarters and supporting one another, which tend to 
show that luminosity in birds may not be so “unheard of” as has 
‘been generally supposed, and may not impossibly prove the true 
explanation of the mystery of the “Will o’ the sh ” which was 
for generations a puzzle to the learned. 

Southey, writing in 1828 to a literary friend, calls attention to a 

story of a strange shining bird, told in a book of South American 
travel, then lately published.* 


” 


‘‘ We were,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ thus enjoying ourselves when 
one of our party observed that the moon was rising rather early. 
Our position, however, in respect of her rising did not agree with 
the light we saw. 

‘‘ We conjectured it must be a light proceeding from some 
distant cottage, for by reference to our watches we, moreover, 
found it wanted three or four hours of the time when the moon 
should be visible. | Nevertheless, in figure and brightness, this 
appearance perfectly: resembled her orb in the first quarter. 

‘‘In a few minutes the appearance vanished, and many and 
diverse were the opinions as to its cause. : 

“Tt was now proposed that we should go and explore the 
quarter where this luminous object showed itself, when it suddenly 
changed its form from that of a crescent to a ’ splendid crosslike 
shape, by a quick lateral movement with the rapidity of a meteor 
or shooting’ star. 

““The arrival of the Buenos Ayres postman from Galla, who 
came to light his cigar at our fire, induced us to question him, in 
the hope to obtain'a solution of our difficulty. 

‘“He informed us that the object of our wonder was: nothing 
but a ‘ paca blanca,’ or white bird, which appeared very often in 
the woods both of this and the neighbouring provinces. 

‘“He furthermore added that in the course of his numerous 
journeyings he had often seen and disturbed it... .) This 
explanation was the only reasonable one we could come to on 
the subject.’’ 


The story of the owls with which the correspondence began can- 
not be better told than in the notes written, at the request of the 
éditor of the Field, by their first observer, Mr..R. W. Purdy, of 
Foulsham, a Norfolk landowner, and a recognised authority on matters 
relating to the birds and other wild creatures of his neighbourhood. 


‘“On the evening of Feb. 3, 1907,’’ he writes, ‘‘ returning from 
a long walk with my son, we crossed one of the shallow valleys 


* Journey from Buenos Ayres, Passat the provinces. of Cordova, &c., &c., und«r- 
taken on behalf of the Chilian and Peruvian Mining Association in the years 1825- -6, 
by Captain Andrews, late Commander H. M.S. Windham (John Murray, 1827). i 
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that abound in this district. Reaching the higher ground, we 
noticed a moving light, apparently about a quarter of a mile to 
the north. On watching it, it moved up and down vertically with 
great rapidity upwards to a height of some soft. or 6oft. It did 
this a number of times. When at the highest point of its ascen- 
sion it sometimes jumped up and down a little, then, when near the 
ground, it three or four times moved horizontally very quickly for 
about 100 yards, and then back. We watched it for 
about twenty minutes, during which time it made several ascents. 
It resembled a carriage lamp, for which we first mistook it, and 
was slightly reddish in the centre. The time when we first ob- 
ere it was 7.10. p.m. It was a perfectly calm night, and rather - 
mild. 

‘““ The cause of this light remained a mystery to us until the 
first of December, when, crossing the same valley, I saw what I 
supposed was the lamp of a motor bicycle rushing at a rapid rate 
along a road that ran parallel to the one I was walking on, about 
a quarter of a mile to the south. The light suddenly stopped, 
rose into the air above the trees, and retraced its course. This it 
continued to do, frequently rising some zoft. to 4oft., and as 
rapidly descending. My groom’s cottage being near, I called him 
and his wife out to see it. I then hastened to my house, about 
half a mile off. From the attic windows my son and myself and 
three servants watched the light for some minutes. My son and 
I then went out to the road near which the light was moving. 
Having reached a favourable position for observation, we watched 
the erratic course of the light. I called a very intelligent niar 
from a cottage near by, and we all watched it; once we distinctly 
saw two moving lights. We then went across the field in its 
direction, but it moved away from us. We then got through a 
thick fence, with a ditch of water on the other side; and, it being 
pitch dark, made some noise in doing so, when the light disap- 
peared. About 10.30 the same evening I again took up a position 
as before, and after waiting about ten minutes the light emerged 
from a covert about 200 yards distant, and kept moving to and 
fro over the ground, sometimes approaching within 50 yards of 
where I was standing. It then alighted on the ploughed field, 
rose after a few seconds, and again alighted in the same field, 
about 100 yards off. Twice it passed across the field of my 
telescope, but the time was so short I could only discern what 
looked like a larger lamp. A slight mist hung over the ground. 

‘‘ The next time I observed it was on the 22nd, about 7 p.m. I 
was near the house of the squire to whom the adjoining land 
belonged. (The ‘‘ squire’”’ referred to is Mr. Charles Hamond, 
of Twyford Hall, East Dereham, who has since read a paper on 
the subject before the Norfolk and Norwich Natural History 
Society.) I called at his house, and his wife and daughter came 
out with me and watched it. We had an excellent view of it 
moving along the valley, when something appeared to alarm it, 
and it rose rapidly to a height of 1ooft. or more, and was lost to 
sight about half a mile to the west. 

‘On the 25th, 26th, and 28th it was seen by myself and several 
other persons whose veracity is undoubted, but it was on the 
agth, when the doctor and his son joined me in a tour of inspec- 
tion, that we were rewarded with the best display. The evening 
was dark, and as the bird issued from the covert its luminosity 
seemed to have considerably increased, lighting up the branches 
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of the trees as it flew backwards and forwards, occasionally mount- 
ing over their tops. After watching it for more than half an hour 
it was joined by a companion, hardly so bright, which flew about 
100 yards behind it. As they appeared one on each side of a copse 
it was one of the most curious and pretty sights we ever beheld. 
They finally disappeared in the trees surrounding a church, near 
which, I believe, is their diurnal abode. 

‘*] had another opportunity of watching the birds on Jan. 7, at 
8.30 p.m., with my wife, the squire’s wife, and his son and 
daughter, and two friends. The display was quite as bright as 
on former occasions, the two birds hawking along the valley for 
twenty minutes, when they separated, one flying to the south, the 
other to the north, passing overhead some 6oft. from the ground.”’ 

Mr. Purdy’s story has been confirmed in all particulars by witnesses 
in almost every class of life; the birds, since he first saw them again 
in December, having been seen for several weeks—often by many 
people—almost every night; and, unless all evidence which may not 
accord with preconceived notions is to be dismissed, there can be 
no question of its truth. 

The publication of the story in the Zzmes was followed by a very 
interesting letter from “A Country Teacher,” who, though pre- 
ferring to retain his incognito, allowed his name and address to be 
given to the present writer. The tale he had to tell was that one 
evening in February, 1892, he had seen precisely the same thing 
in Shropshire ; and was surprised, on mentioning it in his school next 
morning, to find that “several of the children knew of it, and said 
“at once that it was a ‘glim ullurt”” On making enquiries he 
learnt from teachers in other parts of Shropshire that “their pupils 
“Iknew both the term and the thing.” He found the roosting place 
of the birds, which were barn owls, in a barn about a hundred 
yards from the school, and kept them for a considerable time under 
observation. The “beautiful gleam,” as he calls it, appeared to 
come from the breast and under sides of the wings and body, and 
“always appeared when the birds were in poor condition. I ascer- 
“tained this,” he writes, “by visiting their lair about mid-day after 
“a luminous exhibition on the previous evening. I visited them so 
“often in this way that after a time they took very little notice of 


e ” 


me 

The position of the light on the Shropshire owls is interesting, 
as by common consent the Norfolk birds shine brightest as they 
approach. The fact that their lights were shown chiefly, if not only, 
when they were “in poor condition,” is interesting, too; as a keeper, 
who wrote to the Eastern Daily Press, giving his name and address,* 
tells how, after watching a wandering light of the kind for several 
nights, he shot at it, and, to his surprise, “found a poor old half- 
“starved barn owl dead on the ground.” 

Sir Ray Lankester, in one of his charming papers, “Science from 
“an Easy Chair,” writing of luminous organisms, with the Twyford 


* Fred Rolfe, Hoe, East Dereham. 
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owls for his text, tells of “a certain kind of phosphorescent bacteria 
“parasitic, on sandhoppers, causing a disease which kills them”; 
and adds that cases. are recorded, though not recently, of persons 
suffering from tuberculosis becoming phosphorescent. Possibly the 
true explanation of luminous owls may be found in this direction. 
The suggestion of more than one correspondent that the light may 
be attributable to phosphorescent touch-wood attaching itself to the 
feathers when the bird is roosting is no doubt possible; but would 
be more probable if it were not the exception and not the rule for 
a barn owl to roost in a hollow tree. Like the swallow and house 
martin, the white owl is a bird which, since the days probably when 
they shared caves together, seems to have specially attached itself 
to man, and, as its common name suggests, usually has its home in a 
dry barn. 

A more probable explanation is, perhaps, one suggested by Mr. 
W. P. Pycraft—that the light may originate in a fungoid growth 
yet to be discovered, parasitic on the feathers of the owl, which may 
on occasions become phosphorescent. A fungus of the kind, though 
not known to be luminous, has already been found on the feathers 
of a goose. 

That wandering lights, known sometimes as “Lantern Birds,” 
sometimes as “ Lantern Men,” are not very uncommon; and that, if 
not of uncanny origin, they are carried by birds of some kind, seems 
to be in country places, in East Anglia at least, a very general belief. 

The following are a few only of many stories in confirmation which 
have lately reached the writer, most of them with an assurance from 
the sender, when not himself the witness, that, so far as he has been 
able to judge, his informant has spoken only the truth. 

When, on the publication of Mr. Purdy’s experiences, luminous owls 
became the talk of the country side, a staid and elderly cook, in 
the service of a neighbouring clergyman, told her mistress that when 
a girl, living with her father at Southrepps, not far from Cromer, 
she had “seen dozens.” There were generally some of them in 
“TLampman Lane,” at the end of which their cottage stood. The 
children were not afraid of them, as their mother told them they 
were “nothing but birds that came out of holes,” and she and her 
sister used to go out in the dark and throw down their pocket 
handkerchiefs “to see the Lantern Birds mob them.” 

Another woman had! almost exactly the same story to tell of an- 
other Norfolk village, where, in her young days, Lantern Birds used 
often to play about over the heath at night and settle on trees. 

A keeper on an estate not far from Lynn “has often, when leaning 
“over a gate, looking up a drive in a plantation, seen two bright 
“lights” (he had believed them to be given out by the eyes of a 
tawny owl) “coming down the drive towards him,” and has “gone 
“home and told his wife.” 
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“T have just been hearing,” writes a barrister and a Justice of the 
Peace, owning a property near Norwich, “from a man who lives in 
“one of my cottages, of two luminous birds he saw three or four 
“years ago near here, flying about in a field three or four feet from 
“the ground. It was a very dark night, and they looked like ‘ moons ° 
“flying about the field and round a plantation that stands in the 
“middle of it. I know the field well, about a mile from here, a likely 
“place for owls to be hawking at nights for food.” 

The coachman who drove the present writer to the station after 
an unsuccessful two nights’ hunt for the Twyford torch-bearers—a 
trustworthy, middle-aged man—assured him that, when a groom in 
his first place, once, as he crossed Raynham Bndge, two lights, 
“exactly like carriage lamps,” came down the river towards him, 
keeping side by side until within twenty yards of him, when they 
separated, swerved to the right, and disappeared behind an osier 
ear. He was told he had been seeing “Lanternmen”; and, not 
caring to be chaffed, said no more about it. “But, sir,” he added, 
“you may be quite certain that I really did-see what I have told you 
“T saw.” 

One more letter must be referred to, if only for the sake of the 
conclusion to which it leads. It was written by a large farmer to a 
neighbouring squire after the first few letters had appeared in: the 
local newspapers. He says that though there was no reason to: doubt 
that the lights described had been seen, the writers who tried to 
make out that they had anything to do with birds were, in his 
opinion, “on the wrong track altogether.” The lights were nothing 
more than Will o’ the Wisps. He goes on to tell an experience of his 
own. When a boy he was. sent by his father, one evening in the 
lambing season, with a message to the shepherd, who was at some 
little distance from the farm in charge of the ewes. He had de- 
livered his message, and’ was. on the point of starting home in the 
dusk, when they were both startled at: seeing two bright lights 
coming down a brookside in the valley beneath them. After stop- 
ping for a few moments, the lights rose again, and moved quickly 
up the slope towards them. The shepherd, fearing that his charges 
might be frightened, ran as fast as he could—the boy with him— 
to the fold to quiet them. They had scarcely got there when both 
the lights passed directly over the ewes, not one of which, to his 
surprise, took any notice of them or seemed in the least disturbed. 


“ Beast and bird may have seen and heard, 
That which man knoweth not.” 
It is not impossible that the writers of the last quoted letter, and 
of the letters he criticises, may be together, not on the “wrong,” but 
on the “right ” track, and that the true explanation of the Will o’ the 
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‘Wisp may yet be found in the hitherto unsuspected, or, perhaps, only 
forgotten, luminousness on occasions of a night bird. 

It is, to say the least, a curious coincidence that, according to a 
high authority on local antiquities, Mr. Walter Rye, an old East 
“Anglian name for the barn owl was “ Billy Wix,” or “Will-a~Wix,” 
and that its scientific titl—whatever reason Linneus may have had 
for giving it—is Strix Flammea. It should be remembered, too, 
that, though the existence of the moving light, more particularly 
haunting: marshy ground, has never been entirely denied, its 
nature. and origin have always been held doubtful. Sir Isaac 
Newton. believed in and wrote of it .as “a vapour shining 
“without heat,” differing from flame as rotten wood in a phos- 
phorescent state differs from “burning coals of fire.” A successor in 
the chair of the President of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, 
“after most laborious investigations,” could “never satisfy himself,” 
and doubted entirely. 

Two more short extracts, authentic accounts of appearances. of 
Will o’ the Wisps, for comparison with the accounts given of the 
owls, and this wandering paper, already much too long, shall end. 

The first is from “Popular Antiquities,” by John Brand, M.A, 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of London: 

““A respectable person in Hertfordshire presuming upon the know- 
ledge of the grounds about his house, was tempted one dark»night to 
follow one of these lights, which he saw flying over a piece of fallow 
ground. It led him over a ploughed field, flying and twisting about 
from place to place. Sometimes it would suddenly disappear, and as 
suddenly appear again. It once made directly to a hedge; when it 
came near it.mounted over, and he lost sight of it after a full hour’s 
chase.” 

The second story is from a note by Mr. Brand’s Editor, the late 
Sir Henry Ellis, Principal Librarian of the British Museum : 


“ At Astley, seven miles from Worcester, three gentlemen saw one of 
these appearances in a garden about nine o'clock on a dark night. At 
first they imagined it to be some country fellow with a lanthorn, till, 
approaching within six yards, it suddenly disappeared. It became 
visible again in a dry field, thirty or forty yards off. It disappeared as 
suddenly a second time, and was seen again a hundred yards off 

_ Whether it passed over the hedges or went through it could not 
_be observed, for it disappeared as it passed from field to field. At 
another time, when one approached within ten or twelve yards, it 
seemed to pack off as in a fright.” 


The stories of the three gentlemen.at Astley, of the “respectable 
“person in Hertfordshire,” and of Mr. Purdy at Foulsham are sug- 
gestively alike. 

Will o’ the Wisps are not often heard of now. Gamekeepers’ 
gunbarrels may, not impossibly, have had more to do with their dis- 
appearance than drain-pipes. 
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Owls, too, are not so common, sad to say, as they were before the 
division of woodland birds into the two broad classes, “game” and 
“vermin.” In most counties in the United Kingdom they are now, 
happily, so far as statutory orders can make them so, protected 
birds: and,—although inside the covert fence the keeper 1s still a 
law to himself, and outside the fence the King’s writ does not run after 
dusk, if at all, within gunshot of pheasant coops,—they are already 
more often to be seen and heard than a very few years ago. 

Perhaps, as they become plentiful, and brook sides are once more 
regularly patrolled at night for rats and mice, as once, no doubt, they 
were, we may read again of “ Jack o’ Lanthorns” being seen 


‘* Dancing in murky light o’er fen and lake, 
In the bewitched, low, marshy willow brake.’ 


“Living Lights” are a chapter of Natural History still to be read. 

“By understanding that the problem is a biological one,” writes 
Professor Hans Molisch, in a fascinating paper on “Luminosity in 
“Plants,” published in the report of the Smithsonian Institute for 
1905, “an important basis has been gained for further investigations.” 

One thing at least that seems to have been learnt is that they are 
far more common and widely spread than has been suspected in the 
past. “According to my own observations,” he goes on to say, “no 
“inconsiderable percentage of fallen oak and beech leaves are 
“Juminous in the summer time ; and on all sides the floor of the forest 
“is illuminated with light, feeble indeed, but easily detected.” 

Leading up to the possibility of light of the kind being in some 
unknown way of use to such plants as phosphorescent toadstools— 
conceivably by attracting gnats and beetles, which, on leaving, may 
carry with them the spores to be dropped in convenient nurseries— 
Dr. Molisch says : 


“When we consider the instantaneous and explosive generation of 
light, the sudden expulsion of a luminous secretion, and the wonderful 
construction of a light-producing apparatus in animals inhabiting the 
darkest depths of the sea, we can have no doubt that such constructions 
are of service to the organisms, and that a definite use is served by this 
light-development in the case of many zoological forms. Thus these 
creatures may, by means of their light, either allure or frighten, or may 
illuminate their surroundings in order to more easily and successfully 
capture their prey.” 


No one who, as a boy, has caught sparrows with a bull’s eye lan- 
tern, or watched the startled amazement which for a moment 
paralyses a feeding dormouse when a match is struck near its cage, 
will have any great difficulty in imagining a possible use of a light 
to an owl. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 


last quarter of a century there are two that exhibit more 
than any others a sense of the gravity of the problem that faces 
Britain in that country. What Sir Alfred Lyall and Mr. Meredith 
Townsend foresaw yesterday there is no one but is aware of to-day. 
“Asiatic Studies” and “Asia and Europe” when they appeared 
were considered sombre books, their outlook unduly pessimistic. 
Was not India “the brightest jewel in the British crown”? Was 
not its administration the most efficient in the world? The voice 
of India’s discontent, the gathering stir and tumult of its restlessness, 
was not yet loud enough to reach the ear of England, and few cared 
to heed the warnings of men who had heard and understood as they 
had. Both of them alike viewed the future of the British rule in 
India with serious foreboding. “After fifty years’ study of the 
“subject,” says Mr. Townsend, “I do not believe that, with the 
“possible exception of a single movement, Europe has ever per- 
“manently influenced Asia, and I cannot help doubting whether in 
“the future it ever will.” And, again, “The idea of the European 
“tranquilly guiding, controlling and perfecting the Asiatic until the 
“worse qualities of his organisation have gone out of him, though 
“the noblest dream ever dreamed by man, is but a dream after all. 
“Asia, which survived the Greek and the Roman and the Crusader, 
“will survive also the Teuton and the Slay.” No one who has read 
the sombre words in which, twenty-five years ago, Sir Alfred Lyall 
described the vision of India’s destiny that the shadows of the future 
seemed to him to hide, can have forgotten them or can have failed 
to recall them in view of the disquieting outlook of to-day. “It 
“may be that those are right who insist that Asia has always been 
“too deep a quicksand for Europe to build upon it any lasting 
“ edifice of morals, politics, or religion; that the material conditions 
“forbid any lasting improvement; that the English legions, like the 
“Roman, will tramp across the Asiatic stage and disappear, and 
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“that the clouds of confusion and superstition will roll up again.” 
‘To-day, in the face of the complex and perhaps insoluble prob- 
lems that India presents to her foreign ruler, those gloomy 
vaticinations recur, and one wonders whether after all they are right, 
and whether the task England has undertaken is too great for her, 
whether “the one immovable figure” on the Indian landscape is 
that of the “ Hindu ascetic and sceptic”” who believes nothing, hopes 
nothing and fears nothing. 

These are thoughts and forebodings that haunt one perhaps more 
in the mysterious East than elsewhere, and they will probably be 
dismissed with uncomprehending contempt by the confident Im- 
perialist. Nevertheless, there are things, in India at least, that 
not those “civilising forces,” the railway and the telegraph, nor equal 
laws, nor even the most scientific tariff is likely to compass. It was 
in an Eastern desert that the words were spoken, “Man shall not 
“live by bread alone,” and perhaps nowhere is their deep truth fully 
‘realised except when they are uttered, as they were then by Christ, 
and.as they might be to-day by so many millions in India, from the 
midst of famine and of daily need. Less perhaps in India than 
anywhere is the gift of merely material prosperity likely to satisfy. 
But in India, whether or not the country as a whole, as some 
maintain, is growing richer, there can be little question that for the 
great mass of its inhabitants distress and hunger are no farther 
from them to-day than they were of old. Apart altogether from 
those subtler hindrances that seemed to Mr. Townsend and Sir 
Alfred Lyall, and that seem to many still, to make the task of 
Britain in India so baffling and so uncertain of success, there are 
concrete and insistent facts that it requires no insight to detect. 
It is not that we have not won the hearts of this people,—we have 
not even satisfied their hunger. . The one aim that Britain sets 
before. herself in the government of lands like India and Egypt is 
the bringing to them of a material content. If she has failed to 
accomplish that she can boast of no ‘success. And certainly in 
India she has not succeeded. There is nothing more painfully 
evident than that in the midst of trials of every kind that seem 
year by year to increase in this distressful country, the power of 
resistance on the part of the people has ‘shown no sign of growing 
greater. |The statement that plague is due to poverty is one of 
those half-truths that is as misleading as a whole untruth. Better 
. to call it a visitation of God. But plague and famine and all the 
many ills of India find still to-day, even after fifty years of British 
rule, a people the great bulk of whom, in the words of Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale, “go down the precipice” at the first touch of calamity. 

It may be that this is inevitable—that it is the judgment of 
heaven and not the fault of England. It may be so, but none the 
less she has failed in her purpose and must be content to~bear’ the 
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blame. Without question, a great part of the Indian discontent has 
its root in this material need. The British Government has never 
claimed to supply its Indian subjects with spiritual consolations, and 
if it. cannot bake their bread it can do nothing for them. The 
bonds that bind them to it are its power to protect, its power to 
feed. India does not realise that she is protected; she knows 
bitterly that she is not fed. 

It would be a complete mistake to suppose that the discontent in 
India is either limited to certain classes or that it is the product 
of agitation. It is as widespread and as deep in the land as are 
its poverty and its hunger. No doubt in the educated classes the 
hunger is not for bread, but—a no less natural appetite—for place and 
power. The feeling of discontent that this produces is indeed 
largely unreasoning and unreasonable, but it exists and it is inevi- 
table, especially when the Government that seems to send prosperity 
or adversity is one in which the people bear no share. Alien bene- 
factors may be endured. If they are still alien and appear as well 
to be.malefactors, their yoke becomes intolerable. Sympathy will 
not save us, for sympathy will not stay the pangs of appetite. To 
do this is England’s métzer in India. If she succeeds in it she may 
still fail, for deeper reasons, in her greater task. If she fails in it 
she fails in everything. 

It is this fact that makes the discontent so wide-spread and so 
deep. There is no village so remote, no villager so humble, but 
there and on his bowed shoulders the burden presses heavier year 
by year, and as he feels it his heart is bitter against those who lay 
it on him. It would be the same whoever were his lords, Brahman 
or British. The difference is that what in other days was dumb 
has found a voice, and it is far other than it ever was before and 
far more formidable just because it is articulate. Those who have 
given to it speech and made this difference are the upper and the 
educated classes, aware of their rights and more than aware of their 
wrongs, chafing, as it is inevitable that they should, at their own 
helplessness. They have not created the discontent, but they, by 
the fact that they express it, have given it a power that cannot be 
neglected or ignored. They give the movement its direction and 
utter its demand. The British administrator may often feel, and 
truly, that he cares more for the common people and for their sorrows 
than do many of their Brahman champions. But his sympathy. is 
of little avail so long as it does not make the harvest grow. He 
and not the Brahman is the author of their woes. 

The dissatisfaction of the higher classes is of a less instinctive 
order than this unreasoned discontent. As has been said, they know 
all their. rights and more than all their wrongs. Injustice, when it 
is done, as it is done even in British Courts, is no longer done in a 
corner. Every incident of the:kind is fuel for a growing resentment. 
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And to be aware of one’s rights but helpless to exercise them,— 
there is no situation in which ill-will rankles with so poisonous a 
wound. There are few who do not conceal scars from the coarse 
hand of some one of the ruling race, presuming on his power and on 
their subjection. One marvels often at their patience. It is com- 
paratively easy for the British ruler to be a father to his people, to 
help them, to care for them in their trouble, to condescend to them. 
But to be a brother, to acknowledge their equality, and to share 
instead of bestowing rights——that he finds far harder. Noblesse 
oblige has been, on the whole, the motto that has guided the 
Englishman in his relation with dependent races, and in that les 
the secret of his successful rule. Even now the Anglo-Indian 
official is happiest when he can turn his back upon the strife of 
Brahman tongues, resolute as he moves among the common people 
to do justly and to love mercy. But the day of patriarchal govern- 
ment in India, which suited so well the temper of the ruler,—at 
once gratifying his pride and displaying the kindness of his heart,— 
that day is past in the case of a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation. What he would bestow generously of his bounty he gives 
with a bad grace asa due. He finds it harder to be merely just than 
to be generous. 

It is these two facts, the hunger of the common people and the 
hauteur of the foreign ruler, that have brought the administration 
of India to the present crisis. To diagnose its sources is not diffi- 
cult; what is harder is to prophesy its development or to prescribe 
a remedy. The present direction, indeed, of that development one 
must be blind not to perceive. When last Christmas the National 
Congress broke up in disorder at Surat many people hoped and 
believed that that incident marked the opening of a new era in the 
political history of India. Surely, it was argued, the methods of 
Mr. B. G. Tilak and his fellow irreconcilables are discredited, and 
the National Congress will now be able to begin a new period in 
its history, purged of its violent and impracticable elements, as the 
recognised intermediary between the Government and the people. 
Those who thought so then are not so sure that that will be the 
result to-day. The months that have elapsed since the Surat crisis 
give no indication that the party of extremism is discredited in the 
eyes of the people, or that Mr. Tilak has become a spent force in the 
public life of India. On the contrary, one Provincial Conference 
after another has revealed the views he represents as in the 
ascendant. Energy and resolution are capturing on every hand the 
imagination of the people, while counsels of moderation leave them 
cold. Weary with uttering futile prayers to unresponsive gods, 
sick with hope so long deferred, the waverers, those who have 
taken hitherto a middle course, are being attracted in ever increas- 
ing numbers to what is able now to claim to be the popular party. 
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The name Moderate and the temper it describes bring no appeal 
to the young and to the ardent. Such a watchword may satisfy the 
middle-aged, the prudent, the far-seeing. It will not stir en- 
thusiasm; it will not rally the people to its cause. Neither party 
can indeed truly claim to be democratic in the Western sense of 
the word. A recent vernacular publication in enumerating the basal 
principles of Hinduism repudiates the “Liberty, Equality and 
“Fraternity” of the French Revolution, and represents it as dis- 
tinctly opposed to the levelling teaching of Christianity. There 
is no social system more haughtily aristocratic than that of 
Hinduism, no religion bound up so intimately with class distinctions. 
As has been already indicated, in the case of the great body of the 
people their political views are as yet mainly negative. They 
have no theory as to how their condition may be bettered, but they 
cherish a scarcely articulated resentment against those who seem to 
them to blame because it is so bad. The party to which the 
nearest approximation to the term democratic can be applied in 
India is that which voices most energetically this resentment, which 
identifies itself with the people’s grievances and denounces most 
unsparingly the supposed oppressor. Statesmanship and a positive 
and practical policy are rather hindrances than a help in accomplish- 
ing this end. Crude denunciation in the columns of a vernacular 
newspaper has more effect than many a weighty appeal in the 
Viceroy’s Council. The astute and far-seeing politician has little 
power over the people’s hearts compared with the martyr who has 
languished in their cause in British gaols. 

When the Surat Congress was shattered the “Bande Mataram,” 
the leading extremist organ in Calcutta, broke forth into a pean of 
triumph over what it claimed as the vindication of the popular 
cause. Ransacking his memory in search of anything in English 
literature that might convey his feelings, the editor lighted upon 
these lines: ° 


“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free.” 


The strange “Jehovah” of this popular deliverance is Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who typifies the extremist attitude in its strength 
and in its weakness, as Mr. G. K. Gokhale does that of the Moderates. 
While both are Brahmans of the purest blood, the one is a dema- 
gogue, the other a statesman. To call Mr. Tilak a demagogue is 
not to depreciate his ability, which is great, nor the courage and 
energy of his character. He owns and edits the vernacular news- 
paper that has by far the widest circulation and the most command- 
ing influence in Western India. He is not the only one of the 
extremist leaders who has sealed the sincerity of his convictions by 
going to prison for them. He is at all times open and accessible to 
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any one who cherishes a grievance, and the great stores of his sorely- 
earned legal knowledge are at their disposal. Among his own people 
in Poona he is absolutely supreme, and when they are stirred the 
cry of “ Tilak Maharaj-ke jaya” is even oftener upon their lips than 
that in honour of the old Maratta hero, Shivaji, of whom many of 
them would say that his successor to-day is an incarnation. Brahman 
as he is, Mr. Tilak commands the people’s hearts because he is a 
man of impulse and of enthusiasm, and because, it has to be added, 
he shares, or appears at least to share, in their prejudices and their 
superstitions. 

Mr. Gokhale, on the other hand,—and in this he largely represents 
his party,—is too far aloof from the people to be able ever greatly 
to influence them. He may sympathise with their distress, but his 
sympathy never dominates him. His methods are not the familiar 
Oriental ones of his rival. They are the methods of the West, and 
are those best adjusted to move an authority so cold and passionless 
as the British bureaucracy. Mr. Gokhale certainly sees farther than 
Mr. Tilak, and wisely adjusts his means to ends that are practicable 
and attainable. No one who realises the seriousness of the Indian 
situation can question for a moment that it would be infinitely for 
the better alike for India and England if both would hearken to 
this mediator and the party of compromise that he represents, and 
cease either on the one hand crying for the moon or on the other 
endeavouring to sweep back a tide that the moon alone controls. 
The way of wisdom for the over-lord in India surely is to strengthen 
in every just and honourable way the representatives of reason and 
of moderation. The way of folly is that of a Government that 
wraps itself in its haughty isolation and, believing itself to be 
moved only by a desire for the people’s good, is indifferent to what 
the people think. It is not enough that we should be convinced 
that we are governing in the interest of the Indian ‘population. 
Before it can be in the fullest sense their interest they must be 
convinced. The best of Governments falls short of good if it is 
government in despite of the people. If Britain is content to fill 
this réle let it go on its way strengthening, as it is doing, the party 
of intransigeance and of Mr. Tilak. Or, if not, ere it is too late, 
let it grapple to itself by generous concession the party of states- 
manship and of moderation. Delays and hesitations and half- 
heartedness in this matter are peculiarly dangerous. '\No one who 
knows the spirit of the present time in India can fail to xealise 
that events are precipitating themselves with continually increasing 
speed towards a crisis, and that the opportunity that now offers is 
in imminent danger of being lost. As Mr. Gokhale warned the 
Imperial Council a few weeks ago, the moving finger writes. 

If this opportunity is lost and’ that crisis comes, there will, of 
course, be no serious outbreak. There may be no token:at: all to 
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the uninstructed that anything untoward has occurred. But will 
Britain be content to rule with strong hand over a sullen and resent- 
ful people? There is, it is true, a scheme of contemplated reforms 
at present before the country and about to be submitted for his 
final decision to the Secretary of State. But it has failed to satisfy 
in any degree the popular demands and aspirations. The main 
principle on which it rests at once arouses suspicion. It is believed, 
however unjustly, that its aim is to intensify the prejudices of class 
and of religion that in the divided house the foreigner may rule. 
The whole spirit and desire of awakened India is to weld its diverse 
peoples into one. And further, reforms can awaken no interest and 
no enthusiasm that bestow, with however much parade, only the 
shadow and not the substance of authority. Unlimited liberty to 
advise, when advice is despised and ignored, will never satisfy those 
who covet the reality of power. Nor are such half-measures likely 
to serve any fruitful or effective purpose. The Government will 
only cease to be alien, and so to be distrusted, as a responsible 
share in its entire administration is given to the people of the land. 
A frank and generous recognition of this is what is peremptorily 
needed. Lord Cromer has warned us that in no circumstances 
can a feeling of loyalty be awakened to a foreign government. But 
without loyalty there can be no true citizenship, no established 
State. The wise course to be followed in such circumstances surely 
is to make plain at every moment that the alien authority is pro- 
visional, and to keep every door open to indigenous capacity 
wherever that may be found. It must be made possible, as far as 
may be, for the Indian to feel increasingly in regard to the govern- 
ment that makes or mars his lot that, even if it is a poor thing, it is 
his own. 

That is the direction in which Mr. Morley should advance “with 
“firm, courageous, and intrepid step,” for it is the direction indicated 
at once by the honour of England and the safety of India. There 
is a great tradition in the land, not yet wholly lost, enjoining 
reverence for the guru, the spiritual teacher, and it is some such 
feeling that successive generations of educated Indians have had 
for Mr. John Morley. It is pathetic now to see that reverence 
fading and to forecast how soon, unless he hastens the philosophic 
leisure of his pace, the idol of their ancient worship will be cast to 
the moles and to the bats. While he muses the fire in India burns. 
We may be sure that he finds it no light burden that he has to bear 
upon shoulders not “Atlantean,” and that as he looks this way and 
that, choosing the road to take, he has many sombre visions. He 
has seemed to himself to hear “through the dark distances the roar 
“and scream of confusion and carnage.” We may have no such 
sinister forebodings even if the strong, controlling hand of Britain 
were withdrawn. But we know that the welding of the peoples 
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has scarcely been begun, and that India a nation is still a far 
distant goal. If it is ever to be reached it must be in large measure 
by their own efforts and not by those of any stranger. It should 
be Britain’s aim to give them every opportunity to exercise their 
growing capacity, not grudgingly nor of necessity, but thrusting the 
responsibility eagerly upon them. We may then catch glimpses of 
the future of a people, not any longer drawn aside by the bitterness 
and the clamour of political warfare from their own peculiar calling, 
but attaining to be in a higher degree than ever in the past the 
Guru nation. And we can hear them repeat the words of their 
old prophet, Nanak, “I am neither Hindu nor Mohammedan,” from 
the experience of a far more deeply unifying faith than the 
“Din-1-Ilahi” of Akbar. 


N. MACNICOL. 


THE LUXEMBURG SUCCESSION. 


* HE important question of the succession to the Grand Duchy 

of Luxemburg has been raised during the last few days 

very prominently in the English Press, and also in an article of the 

influential French journal, Le Temfs,; and the substance of it is, 

that, owing to the serious illness of the Grand Duke William of 

Luxemburg, the only son of the late Grand Duke Adolph, consider- 

able uneasiness has been created in political circles lest, in the event 

of his death, the succession should be a matter of doubt, and con- 

sequently of serious dispute, between France and Germany and other 
European Powers. 

The gravity of this question of the succession will be at once 
recognised ; and its importance cannot be underrated, considering the 
historic part which Luxemburg has played for many centuries in 
the relations and policy of the Great European Powers. 

Luxemburg has constituted, from a remote period, an integral 
part of the German Empire; its illustrious House of Nassau-Orange 
has for many centuries given Emperors, Dukes and Princes 
to Germany, and Stadtholders to the Netherlands; and from that 
House there reigns to-day a monarch, Queen Wilhelmina, on the 
throne of Holland. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg came to the House of Nassau- 
Orange by treaties, and was annexed to the Netherlands in 1815 by 
the treaty of Vienna; it always enjoyed a separate Court and 
administration, and its Sovereign, by virtue of his Grand Ducal title, 
was admitted as a member into the German Confederation. 

By this treaty, signed at Vienna on the 31st May, 1815, Holland 
consented that the fortress of Luxemburg should be garrisoned by 
the troops of Prussia; and by a later treaty of the 8th November, 
1816, it was stipulated that three-fourths of the garrison should be 
Prussian and one-fourth Dutch, and also that the sovereign rights of 
the Grand Duke should suffer no diminution in consequence of the 
Prussian occupation. 
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On the separation of Belgium from Holland in 1834, Luxemburg 
was divided into two kingdoms. The Belgian portion was released 
from all German connexion, whilst the portion that remained to Hol- 
land maintained its relations to the German Union. 

As a member of that Union, the Grand Duke William Ii, 
King of Holland, took part in the deliberations which arrayed the 
German States against Austria in 1866, and in consequence thereof 
he found himself at war with Austria. 

In 1867, the Government of France endeavoured to obtain a moral 
and territorial compensation from Prussia for her loyal neutrality 
during the Austro-Prussian War of 1866; and its consequent results, 
the establishment of Protestant Prussia as the leading power in Ger- 
many, the unification of Italy, the enfranchisement of Hungary, and 
the diminution of France’s position in Europe; and accordingly she 
opened negotiations with King William of the Netherlands for the 
surrender by Holland of Luxemburg to France, on payment of 
100,000,000 francs. 

The responsibility of these negotiations rests on the late French 
Emperor and his Government in their desire to extend the frontiers 
of France and to take possession of an important fortress, which 
no doubt King William of Holland, as Sovereign of Luxemburg, to 
whom Luxemburg and its people belonged, had an indisputable right 
to dispose of for as much as he could obtain. 

France, at this juncture of a serious rupture with Prussia, showed 
her deference to European opinion by abandoning this ill-omened 
negotiation, which would not only have united all Germany* against 
her, but would have severed the friendship of other European Powers. 
By an effective mediation on the part of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, who wrote with her own hand an appeal for peace to her 
Royal kinsman, King William of Prussia, and also by the diplomatic 
and praiseworthy efforts of Her Majesty’s Government, a Conference 
was convened in London, under the presidency of Lord Stanley, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which proved successful, and 
resulted in a conclusive treaty between the great European Powers. 

The germ of the provisions comprised in this treaty is to be 
found in the first, second, and fifth Articles, which stipulated for the 
evacuation of Luxemburg by Prussia, and for its dismantlement by 
Holland. The third Article bound the King and Government of 
Holland never to alienate Luxemburg without the consent of the 
contracting parties, and the fourth Article embodied the ratification 
of the treaty by England, Austria, France, Russia, and Prussia. 

By this treaty of London of the 11th May, 1867, Great Britain did 
good service to her allies, and not only earned the goodwill and con- 
fidence of France and Prussia by friendly and opportune mediation, 
but also terminated a crisis of exceeding peril to Europe. A 
gigantic war was averted, and an honourable peace secured by a 
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Conference; and it was found possible to unite all neutral Powers, 
for the purpose of exercising a moral pressure in the interests of 
European peace. 

One of the results of these great events was not only to bring 
about an important change in the international relations and political 
constitution of Luxemburg, but also, arising out of the Austro- 
Prussian War in particular, seriously to affect the territorial and ducal 
rights and influence of the reigning Grand Duke of the Duchy. 

The late Grand Duke Adolph William, although holding the title 
of a General of Cavalry in the service of Prussia, became a partisan 
of Austria, and when, in 1866, the war broke out between Austria 
and Prussia, he ranged himself on the side of Austria, in accordance 
with the treaty obligations of 23rd November, 1813, and in so doing 
sealed the fate of the Duchy of Nassau, of which he was the reigning 
Grand Duke, and was compelled to submit to the results which 
followed the Prussian victory of Sadowa. By the decree of the 3rd 
October, 1866, Nassau was formally incorporated with the kingdom 
of Prussia, the Grand Duke Adolph was dispossessed of his terri- 
torial rights, the greater part of his fortune was confiscated to 
the Prussian Crown, and a pension was granted to him, subject to his 
loyalty to the House of Hohenzollern, of 8,500,000 marks. 

The succession to the throne of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
is regulated by the pacte de famille of 1783, the stipulations of which 
were confirmed by the Congress of Vienna of 1815, and by two Con- 
ventions concluded between the different members of the Nassau 
family in 1814 and 18309. 

The substance of these Conventions is, that women are excluded 
from the succession to the throne of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and that if the reigning Duke of Luxemburg has no male successor, 
the succession will pass to the eldest male member of the branch of 
the House of Orange-Nassau. 

Now William III, the late King of Holland, who died on the 23rd 
November, 1890, being the last male representative of the Othon 
branch of the House of Orange-Nassau, his rights and the right of 
succession to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg passed to the House 
of Nassau-Weilburg; that is to say, to the Duke Adolph William 
Charles Frederick, who was born at Weilburg in 1817, and suc- 
ceeded to the Dukedom of Nassau on the death of his father on the 
20th August, 1830. . 

His father was William George Augustus Henri Belge, Duke of 
Nassau, and was born in 1792. In 1817 he promulgated a Constitu- 
tion for Nassau, which established a Parliamentary régime, with two 
representative Chambers. He married first, in 1813, Charlotte 
‘Louise Frederic Amelie, daughter of the Grand Duke Frederic Saxe- 
Altenburg, who died in 1825; and, secondly, the Princess Pauline 
‘Frederic Marie, daughter of Prince Paul of Wurtemburg. 
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By the first marriage he had issue two sons and two daughters, 
two of whom survived—one son, Adolph William, born in 1817, late 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, and one daughter, the Princess Marie 
Wilhelmine Frederic Elizabeth, born in 1825, who married, in 1842, 
Hermann, Prince of Wied (Nassau); and died in 1864, without issue. 

By the second marriage—with the Princess Pauline of Wurtemburg 
—William, Grand Duke of Nassau, had issue, one daughter and one 
son. The son, Prince Nicholas William, born in 1832, married, in 1867, 
Natalie, Countess of Merenberg (a morganatic marriage), and left 
issue one daughter only. The daughter, Sophie Wilhelmine Marianne 
Henriette, Princess of Nassau, born in 1836, married in 1857 the late 
King Oscar II. of Sweden, and left issue as follows :— 

(1) His Majesty the King of Sweden, Oscar Gustav Adolph, Duke 
of Vermland, born in 1858, and married, in 1881, to Princess Sophie 
Marie Victoria, daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden. He has 
issue three sons—Gustav Adolphus, Duke of Scania; Charles 
William, Duke of Sddermanland; and Eric, Duke of Westmanland. 
The eldest, Prince Gustav Adolphus, who is now Crown Prince, 
married, in 1895, Princess Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Con- 
naught, and their Royal Highnesses have a son, Gustavus Adolphus, 
born on the 22nd April, 1906. 

(2) Prince Oscar Charles Augustus, who has taken the title of 
Prince Bernadotte, born in 1850. 

(3) Prince Oscar Charles William, Duke of Vestergétland, born in 
1861, and married, in 1897, to Ingeborg Charlotte Caroline, daughter 
of His Majesty the present King of Denmark. He has issue two 
daughters. 

(4) Prince Eugéne Napoleon Nicolas, Duke of Nerike, born in 
1865, unmarried. 

The late Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Adolph, was born in 1817, 
and succeeded to the Dukedom of Nassau in 1839, and to that of 
Luxemburg in 1890; He married, in 1844, his first wife, Elizabeth 
Michailovna, Grand Duchess of Russia, who died in 1845, with- 
out issue; and in r8sr his second wife, Adelaide Marie, the 
Princess of Anhalt, daughter of Prince Frederic of Anhalt, by whom 
he had issue one son and one daughter. He died on the roth 
November, 1905. The son, the present Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
is William Alexander, and he is also Duke of Nassau, Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, Count of Sayn, etc, Burgrave of Hammerstein, etc, ; 
etc. He was born at Biebrich on the 12th April, 1852. 

He married at Chat de Fischhorn, near Zell, on the 21st June, 1893, 
Marie Anne, Infanta of Portugal, daughter of Miguel, Duke of 
Braganza, and has issue six daughters. 

The sister of the Grand Duke William is the Princess Hilda 
Charlotte Wilhelmine of Nassau, born in 1864; married, in 1885, to 
Frederick, the Grand Duke of Baden, and at present without issue. 
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In accordance with the law of succession previously referred to, 
the Grand Duke William of Luxemburg having no male issue, but 
the six daughters above mentioned; and his only sister, Princess 
Hilda Charlotte Wilhelmine of Nassau, the present Grand Duchess 
of Baden, being without issue; and his cousin, Prince Nicholas 
William of Nassau being deceased, and having contracted a mor- 
ganatic marriage only, any issue of which would be barred ; the succes- 
sion to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, on the death of the present 
Grand Duke William, whose health is in a serious condition, will 
devolve on the eldest son of Sophie Wilhelmine Marianne Henriette, 
Princess of Nassau, the wife of Oscar IIL. the late King of Sweden, 
namely, Gustav V., the present King of Sweden. He is, on the 
maternal side, the nearest of kin to the present reigning Grand Duke, 
William Alexander; and consequently there cannot possibly be any 
doubt or dispute as to his succession to the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg on the death of the present Duke. 


Lewis APPLETON. 


SUBJECTIVE ‘SCIENCE: IN’ ORDINARY = LIFE. 


N a former essay* I endeavoured to point out that Subjective 
Science ‘merits respectful recognition and consideration, but 
within the limits of a single article it was impossible to give more 
than the merest outline of the kind of claim made and the reason for 
making it. I propose, therefore, in the present paper to enter rather 
more fully into certain aspects of the question, in the hope of setting 
it in a clearer light. 

To the practical mind, the importance and desirability of any aim 
lie in its usefulness if realised. Despite all that is somewhat grandil- 
oguently said and written about the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake, only a minority of people really feel with Clough :— 


“Tt fortifies my soul to know 
“That though I perish truth is so.” 


What they chiefly care about is whether the fact of truth being 
“so,” is or can be made of advantage to them. Will it bring them 
ease of body or mind, show them the road to health, wealth and 
happiness, and make their life more “worth living.” If not, it may 
be a fine thing in itself, but they have no personal interest in it. 
The science of the external does, they believe, lead to the result they 
desire. About the science of the internal they are more than doubt- 
ful; they are inclined to deny it that title altogether, and though 
grudgingly recognising that there may perhaps be “ something in it,” 
that something is, according to them, of a highly unpractical character, 
satisfactory only to visionaries and neurotics. Nevertheless these 
very same people have possibly themselves experienced, and have 
pretty certainly witnessed among their acquaintance, the unsatisfac- 
tory reaction on what seems an almost perfect environment of a far 
from perfect self. It is a moral truism to assert that rank, riches, 
culture, in fact all the most favourable outward circumstances that 


* “Ancient Wisdom and Modern Knowledge,” Contemporary Review, May, 1908. 
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can be combined, do not ensure happiness. A bodily ailment, a 
mental twist, even mere satiety, suffices to withdraw the sparkle from 
the cup of life; and how far more potent to this end are discontent, 
envy, fear, and the greed of wealth and power. 

Everyone knows this, but of all knowledge it would seem the most 
futile, for throughout the great mass of civilised society change of 
external circumstances is practically regarded as the one thing need- 
ful to achieve the progress and happiness of each and all of its 
members. There are exceptions, of course, to this way of seeing 
the matter, but “exceptions prove the rule,” and the rule applies to 
rich and poor, religious and irreligious, capitalist and labourer, Con- 
servative and Socialist. 

Its results are seen in the enormous and dangerous contrast between 
the highest and lowest social grades, in the state of mutual misunder- 
standing, distrust, even antagonism, which exists between them, and 
in the fact that no remedy at present suggested appears practically 
able to effect the needful improvement. 

There is another direction in which the exclusive use of accepted 
methods appears to be approaching its term, if much further progress 
is to be made, the direction of scientific knowledge of the cosmos. 
The mass of facts is already so bloated and unwieldy that the con- 
stant accession of others newly discovered is a doubtful subject of 
congratulation, unless we could learn to manipulate them in a more 
wholesale way than is possible to minds trained to deal chiefly with 
particulars. There are, of course, magnificent and widely inclusive 
generalisations ; those of gravitation and evolution occur immediately 
to the mind. But it is often forgotten that in the case of the former, 
at any rate, insight had more to do with its perception by Newton 
than the collation of facts. He saw the facts, indeed, but he saw 
beneath and beyond them. He say what they szguzfied; then, with 
historic patience and humility, he put that significance to the test ; 
but had not the insight first been his, there would for him have 
been nothing to test. Thus, even objective science has its intui- 
tions, which, rightly treated, become new and grand departures. No 
great theoretic advance, that of the Copernican astronomy, the 
nebular hypothesis, the mutability of species, the electro-magnetic 
theory of light, themselves leading to such great practical progress, 
could ever have been made, save by minds able to vivify “the pack 
“of withered facts,” to which their predecessors had blindly clung, by 
the spark of that divine genius of which the proof, even when dealing 
with things external, is the power to Dene tite the visible and the 
tangible. 

We can scarcely deny that this power exists, but some of our 
scientific leaders seem obsessed with the desire to repress it to the 
utmost. The teaching which leads us to look upon sense impressions 
as the insurmountable boundary of experience does not inspire its 
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followers with much enthusiasm for the “scientific imagination,” if, 
indeed, they permit themselves to recognise such a faculty at all. 
To the neglect of it is in part due the reaction against that exclusive 
dominance of the external, of which there are such evident signs, 
and which would be less feared by the adherents of orthodox science, 
could they perceive that their own vision in their own domain is 
dimmed and narrowed by their belief that beyond its limits there is 
nothing which man may know. It is as though one should suppose 
his possible knowledge of a clock to be confined to the dial-plate. 
The latter is, indeed, a szue gud non of the usefulness of a clock, but 
without the mechanism which moves the hands it would be useless, 
and we should regard a person unable to recognise this fact as not 
only ignorant but unintelligent, so much so as one who should assert 
the mechanism without the dial to be sufficient. Both are necessary 
to constitute a clock, and both should be recognised accordingly. 
In the same way the visible and tangible world-processes and that 
which lies in and behind them are for man equally necessary. He 
is related to both, and he can ignore neither save at his peril; but 
each requires to be studied on its own lines and by its own appropriate 
methods, the knowledge thus attained being combined and unified by 
the joint action of master minds in both regions of investigation. 
This is where hitherto shipwreck has been made. The one or the 
other method, the objective or the subjective, has been followed 
exclusively. That the same mind is not capable of carrying both to 
the highest perfection may be readily granted ; that certain races and 
certain ages seem impelled to give themselves to the predominant 
pursuit of either the one or the other, may be as fully recognised ; 
but is that any reason for denying the necessity and the excellence 
of either? It would seem as reasonable for the artist and the 
physicist to declare themselves in hopeless opposition. They are 
pursuing different aims, but those aims are not incompatible. Rightly 
understood they may further each other, though we should not 
expect a Newton or a Kelvin to produce the pictures and sculptures 
of a Raphael or a Michael Angelo, or these last to make the observa- 
tions of a Darwin. In the same way it would be as absurd to look 
for great subjective discoveries by means of the telescope and the 
microscope, as for the data of astronomy and biology without them. 
Such remarks wear a look of triteness and the common-place, but 
in reality few persons have given them sufficient consideration to 
see how deep and far-reaching is their import. It seems extraordin- 
arily difficult, save for a small minority of persons, to realise the 
practical bearing of such an indubitable fact as the following :— 


By purity of heart, strict obedience, and freedom from prejudice, the 
hearts of [some] have become in an unusual degree “ stainless mirrors” 
for Divine truth. Like the eye of the trained artist for form, or like 
the ear of the skilled musician for harmony, or like the expert in any 
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field, they have become possessed of an insight which is more sure than 
the judgment of the man who can marshal his ready proofs and reasons 
for his conclusions. Such a person feels no need of external tests, and 
he hardly understands why questions on these matters are ever raised. 
They would not be raised if all men were spiritual geniuses. If it were 
possible to eliminate personal warpings, individual prejudices and local 
colour, the need for tests would decrease.” 


But just because all men are not spiritual geniuses, are not capable, 
therefore, of an insight which transcends time and space, it 1s not 
possible. Even the greatest prophets and seers must, if they would 
be even partially intelligible to their contemporaries—and to whom 
else can they, in the first instance, deliver their message >—be limited 
to some extent by the conditions of their age and environment. 
They must speak as men of their time to men of their time, and their 
supreme experiences, which are timeless, can be understood and 
shared by those only who have attained like power of insight with 
themselves. In the same manner only experts in physical research 
can fully enter into the significance of the establishment on a sure 
basis of such accessions to knowledge as the electro-magnetic theory 
of light, or the discovery of the peculiar properties of radium. 

It is easy, and it is common for those who have not duly considered 
the subject, to be incredulous of powers which they have never culti- 
vated, and, perhaps, possess in comparatively small degree. Instances 
of this scepticism are to be found in every branch of Science, and one 
of the most remarkable is cited by Sir Robert Ball, in his interesting 
work, “The Earth’s Beginning.” In giving the account of the dis- 
covery of the spiral structure of the great nebulz in the constellation 
Canes Venatici, he observes :— 


In those days there were few telescopes of great power, and none of 
those instruments appeared able to deal with this nebula sufficiently to 
reveal its spiral character. The announcement of the discovery 
; was therefore received with incredulity by some astronomers, 
who believed, or who professed to believe, that the spiral lines of 
nebulous matter which Lord Rosse described so faithfully, existed only 
in the imagination of the astronomer. Indeed, in one notable instance, 
it was alleged that these features were to be attributed to actual imper- 
fections in the unrivalled telescope. Thisincredulity . . . . may 
be paralleled by the incredulity about other discoveries in more recent 
years. Whena highly skilled observer, using an instrument of adequate 
power, and it may be enjoying unequalled opportunities for good work, 
testifies to certain discoveries; when he has employed in the verification 
of his observations the skill and experience that years of practice have 
procured for him, itis futile for those who have not the like opportunities, 
either from the want of instruments of adequate power or from climatic 

difficulties, to deny the truth of discoveries because they are not able to 
verify them.t 


The truth of Lord Rosse’s discoveries has now been amply verified, 
not only in the case of the Great Spiral, but in that of many other 


* R. M. Jones: “Social Law in the Spiritual World.” ft Op. cét. pp. 196-7, 
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nebulz, with the result, as most readers are aware, of strongly con- 
firming that cosmic theory known’as the Nebular Hypothesis. The 
complete vindication of his announcement was only achieved, how- 
ever, when “photography was called in to supplement, or, rather, 
“vastly to extend the powers of the eye.” Then it was found that 
many other nebulz besides the Great Spiral also showed the spiral 
shape, and finally that some which had never been detected by the 
human eye at all, wrote themselves down on the sensitive plate in 
unmistakable and exquisite detail. 

We may take the position of a spiritual genius to be comparable 

in his own sphere of investigation with that of Lord Rosse in 
astronomy. We may take the mind of such a genius to be an instru- 
ment of research as delicate and powerful in subjective science as the 
great telescope and the photographic plate in objective. 
_ The status of critics and objectors is identical in the two cases. 
Neither the scientific acumen of Lord Rosse nor the spiritual insight 
of a St. John is likely to be appreciated as it deserves; the “want 
“of instruments of adequate power” in Lord Rosse’s time to verify 
his astronomical discoveries was no greater than is the lack of minds 
of sufficient natural endowment and systematic training in our own 
to verify the subjective facts vouched for by those who are experts in 
that region. And we may take it as certain that until there is an 
improvement in this direction, incredulity will be widely prevalent 
and regarded as a mark of superior mental calibre. 

Nothing, perhaps, more clearly indicates the reason for this dero- 
gatory estimation than Professor William James’ “ Varieties of Re- 
“ligious Experience.” There are many important lessons to be 
drawn from that excellent work, but none more important than this, 
that the evidence accumulated by him points to frequent disturbance 
of balance in the case of an ordinary mind, indeed, in some instances 
of a far from ordinary mind, visited by strong and definite spiritual 
experiences. The inference has been that the experiences in ques- 
tion were the symptoms of an already existing want of balance, 
which had so far remained hidden; and this inference is regarded as 
strengthened by the indisputable fact that the subjects of such 
experiences are most frequently of nervous and impressionable tem- 
perament. This is thought to be the cause of their “imagining” that 
they perceive and feel what others do not. It may be—very possibly 
it is—a condition of their perception, but a condition is not a cause. 
The atmosphere is an essential condition of physical life on our planet, 
but not its cause, and probably the sensitive and increasingly general 
temperament which seems to be the accompaniment of subjective 
capacity holds the same kind of relation to that capacity as the 
atmosphere does to life. A yet more apt illustration may be found 
in the production on the photographic plate of stars invisible not 
only to the naked eye, but to the eye reinforced by the most perfect 
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and powerful telescopes of modern days. The sensitive tempera- 
ment may be regarded as the photographic plate, and the stars may 
stand for that to which the impressions received are due. 

If the above remarks are accepted, it is abundantly clear that one 
of the things needed in order to obtain more extensive and more 
trustworthy subjective data is the better understanding and the 
disciplined training and use of the temperament which we contemptu- 
ously dub neurotic, and generally allow to run to hopeless and irre- 
trievable waste. Yet where it is accompanied (as is not infrequently 
the case) by some strength of character and will, it is even now 
capable of performing excellent, often the best, work in almost every 
department of human activity. This is becoming recognised by 
medical science, and the fact that in many cases the best cure for 
nervous excitability and over-sensitiveness is serious and sustained 
occupation leads to the same conclusion. 

At present, however, the nervous temperament, being ill-understood 
and unwisely treated, is usually a great, inconvenience, both individu- 
ally and socially, its prevalence being lamented as a sign of 
degeneracy, so that some boldness is needed in order to maintain 
an opposite opinion. It is forgotten that the old etymological 
meaning of “nervous” is the abundant possession, not the lack, of 
vitality, indicating strength, energy and keen intelligence of the sort 
that makes flesh 


Refine to nerve beneath the spirit’s play,* 


and to become a ready instrument instead of a clog to man’s higher 
impulses and activities. 

It is not callousness and obtuseness that we need, not the destruc- 
tion of sensitiveness, but its controlled and purposeful development in 
the right direction, leading to a fuller expansion of and greater 
mastery over both mental and bodily faculties. Were such mastery 
now possessed, should we see such numerous victims of drink, disease 
and vice? Would chastity be considered, as it is now considered, an 
impossibility for all but a few exceptional men? In this matter they 
are, indeed, the slaves of their bodies, and until they recognise that 
they need not be so, their chains will never be broken. 

It is not the Science of the external which will give this liberating 
knowledge. It is not even religion, as that word is generally under- 
stood; it is the actual experience given by subjective trainingt that 
a man is master of his own body, and that if he will act upon this 
basis, bodily claims will lose their power over him. Not, of course, 
that all are unlawful; not any are so which are natural, if kept under 


* Browning, ‘‘ Easter Day.” ae : 

+ Such experience comes to some persons without training, but one might as 
well say that no technical teaching is needed for ordinary students in painting, or 
in music, because some great masters have attained excellence with little or none 
of it, as that the rank and file of mankind can reach self-mastery without methodical 
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due control, but what numbers of unnatural claims the body is allowed 
to make, and how little regulation is given to those which are 
natural! The general acquisition of even a moderate amount of 
control in physical matters would so revolutionise the civilised world 
that it would be, to all intents and purposes, a new creation. 

How is such control to be attained? In the first place by regarding 
it as possible ; in the second by recognising it as ethically obligatory ; 
in the third by wisely directed practice. A few remarks, necessarily 
brief and condensed, will be offered under each of these heads. 

(1) Mental control of the body is possible. To a certain very 
limited extent this is admitted by all. A self-respecting man or 
woman, or even child, knows that certain bodily impulses are to be 
withstood ; that over-indulgence of appetite, or of any gratification of 
the senses, is weak and culpable, and that a right-minded person will 
not give way to it. But there are very few who go further than 
this, and fewer still who recognise that the inordinate pursuit of 
athletics, the cultivation of the body for the body’s sake, luxury of 
personal appointments, of dress, of habitation, are all directly opposed 
to that balanced control and self-mastery which use the body as a 
means to an end, not as an end in itself. Then there are the health 
devotees, who treat their physical organism as if it were a god, and 
erect the pursuit of health into a form of worship. These are 
enormously on the increase, and the style of conversation common in 
many so-called cultured circles resolves itself into little else than a 
discussion of the last eccentric treatment for the last eccentric ail- 
ment. The fear of infection, which in many persons amounts to a 
positive mania, is another token of the predominance given to bodily 
conditions. It rarely occurs to anyone that the mind has its part to 
play in keeping disease at a distance, and it may safely be said that 
any insistence on this obvious truth—for 1t is an obvious truth— 
would be regarded as the result of some “cranky” notions about 
Christian Science or the like, which would not bear examination. 

And all the while it is known that fear is the most depressing 
influence which can be brought to bear on the body, “moral” courage 
and a high spirit the most elevating; known also that wounds can 
be produced on the body by purely mental means, by auto-sugges- 
tion, as in the Stigmata of the Passion, and by hypnotic suggestion 
as when the marks of burns, cuts, etc. appear in the flesh of subjects 
who believe themselves injured by fire or sharp weapons. Do these 
indications and others of more common occurrence—as when in some 
strenuous occupation or enjoyment, or for the sake of some loved 
object, the needs of the body become for the time wholly subordinate 
or are forgotten altogether—do these indications signify nothing with 
regard to the relations between mind and body? Only the wilfully 
blind can suppose so. To those who observe and reflect, these 
and kindred despised or misinterpreted phenomena are signs that 
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possibilities exceeding all expectation might be made actual, if the 
true relation between mind and body were practically recognised. 

(2) If what has above been said be true, the ethical obligation of 
such practical recognition is too obvious to require comment. The 
ascertainment of facts and the regulation of conduct in accordance 
with them is a fundamental principle of modern ethics. Unfor- 
tunately, however, many subjective facts obstinately refuse to fit into 
the accepted scientific world scheme, and therefore (since they cannot 
be killed) a determined effort is made by orthodox science to bury 
them alive. It will not succeed, and the retarding influence it exerts 
is, perhaps, rather beneficial than otherwise, necessitating, as it does, 
prolonged and careful verification and the weeding out of various 
extravagant claims and pretensions advanced by ignorance, irrespon- 
sibility, or unscrupulousness. But there is a growing body of trained 
and disinterested investigators, on whom a moral obligation to 
demonstrate to the best of their power the reasonableness of the 
claims made by subjective science to hearing and recognition cer- 
tainly rests, and in no direction are wise and organised efforts more 
desirable and more needed than in that of education. This brings 
us to our third head—wisely directed practice. 

(3) The need of it may be demonstrated first with regard to the 
ever-obtrusive subject of health: strange as it may seem to say so, 
the prevalence of nervous ailments is an indication of latent possi- 
bilities in the human mind to cure the human body. They avowedly 
affect the brain and nerves, the organs of mind, and, therefore, it 
might be supposed fairly obvious that in the action of mind would 
lie the readiest road to cure. Yet so inverted is our notion of the 
relation between mind and body that to tell nervous invalids their 
bodily ailments are due to mental causes seems to them a gross under- 
rating of their importance. The very same persons would, in all 
probability, state confidently that they hold mind in superior estima- 
tion to body. Why, then, in the matter of health, do they regard 
and treat the body as the dominant partner? The reason in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred is that they have been brought up to do 
so, and the notions acquired in infancy and childhood are—as every- 
one knows—extraordinarily permanent. The helplessness shown by 
their elders in presence of illness, of shock, of anxiety, make a strong 
impression upon the young, and in later years, when the work of life 
has seriously begun, and the grown man or woman should be fully 
trained to meet its vicissitudes, there is often a complete lack of 
mental stamina, and even when this is not the case there is so little 
recognition of the availability and power of internal resources, that 
the fight is often a losing one, and always ten times as hard as it 
need be. 

What is required is training in these matters. Children should be 
taught practically as well as theoretically that they are the masters of 
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their bodies, that what the body is told to do and feel, it will do and 
feel, if wisely and resolutely treated, that if it does not, the reason lies 
less in its inherent incapacity than in mental indecision and feeble- 
ness of will) The regulation and control of appetite (and conse- 
quently of digestion), of respiration, of sleep, might all be system- 
atically taught to, and learnt by, quite young children, and would 
pave the way for further and higher mastery of the bodily functions 
in later life. 

Of course such teaching, like all teaching, would need to be 
conducted with common-sense. It is not common-sense to deny pain 
and illness, or to refuse physical remedies when these are needed. 
. But it is common-sense to recognise and to teach that the true curative 
power lies within and not without the sufferer, that a courageous and 
tranquil mind is worth all the drugs in the pharmacopceia, and that 
the most powerful agent both to kill and to cure is the human will. 

These truths, if generally inculcated and acted on (they are, at any 
rate, becoming more generally recognised), would, in the space of a 
generation or two, work a revolution in the mental attitude of men 
towards matters of health and disease. This of itself would be an 
incalculable benefit, but more would follow. To experience the power 
of mind in one direction would pave the way towards the practical 
acknowledgment of its supremacy in others of at least equal import- 
ance. The worship of material riches so widely diffused throughout 
the civilised world, and with such evil consequences, would become 
an obsolete cult, if mind and character, instead of wealth, were 
regarded and practically treated as the source of power. This they, 
indeed, are by nature, whereas “wealth,” as Mr. H. G. Wells tells us 
in his “ Utopia,” is no sort of power unless you make it one.”* The 
reason why it has been made one 1s because of the fallacy exposed 
two thousand years ago by Christ, and before and since by all the 
great spiritual leaders of mankind, that a man’s life consists in what 
he has, rather than in what he is; in other words, that it depends 
on things which can be purchased. And this fallacy has given rise 
to the false method of making everything purchasable, “leisure, move- 
“ment, any sort of freedom, life itself.”’+ 

Objective Science alone,—reliance exclusively on the outward, on 
legislation, on environment,—will not achieve the revolution that is 
needed. Subjective science, the recognition by men of what they 
are, will help far more effectually. Such knowledge will show them 
what circumstances are really necessary to their well-being and 
development, individually and collectively, and those circumstances 
they will secure in more and more perfection as they become more 
and more enlightened. But so long as wealth is regarded as the chief 
means of progress, and material prosperity as its goal, so long will 
the development of mankind be attended by the selfishness and 
defilement, the horrors and cruelty which stain our present civilisation. 


* Of. cit. p. 288. Wwozd 280. 
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Once more it will be obvious that education is the desideratum, 
such education as that which enables the student to realise in and 
for himself that “love and truth and unselfishness are not only moral 
“figures, but the highest ideals, because they are such manifestations 
“of power,” that “restraint will produce a gigantic will, the character 
“which makes a world move” ;t+ in fact, that self-mastery is the basis 
of freedom. The conception that power belongs of right not to 
wealth, but to nobility of mind and character is strikingly brought out 
m the work above referred to, Mr. H. G. Wells’ “Utopia.” The 
chapter on “The Samurai” may be commended to all who desire to 
know the effect on a man’s outward relations which good subjective 
training for ordinary purposes and in ordinary men should produce. 
The few sentences introducing the subject of things forbidden deserve 
special attention: —‘“ We forbid a good deal. Many small pleasures 
“do no great harm, but we think it well to forbid them none the less, 
“so that we can weed out the self-indulgent. We think that a constant 
“resistance to little seductions is good for a man’s quality.$” 

It cannot be said that much weeding out of the self-indulgent takes 
place among civilised mankind to-day, nor even that the necessity 
for such weeding out is recognised except by isolated individuals. 
Our children are seldom systematically taught, still more seldom 
systematically shown by living example, that “a constant resistance 
“to little seductions is good for a man’s quality.” They see their 
elders yielding to such little seductions almost every hour of the day. 
They hear complaints and grumbling whenever a small amount of 
bodily discomfort, or an unavoidable deprivation of accustomed bodily 
luxuries occurs. They see much money—in many cases more than 
can equitably be afforded—spent on dress, on ornament, on pleasure, 
on food, on every manner of self-indulgence, in fact. If a few people 
among their acquaintance adopt a less artificial form of life, they are 
usually spoken of as oddities, cranks, or—worst condemnation of all 
in modern society—not “good form.” Is this the way to train whole- 
some, noble-minded, strong-charactered men and women? If not, 
why do we persist in it? Why do we allow in ourselves and in our 
children the rush and strain, the futile perplexities, fatigues and 
annoyances, engendered by the unnatural competition to be valued 
by outward show, instead of by inward reality? 

Some training in subjective science would be of incalculable benefit 
here. The very first step to it enjoins that resistance to little seductions 
which Mr. Wells makes a necessary qualification for the chief 

' citizens of his “ Utopia” ; and the next is something of that retirement 
within the self, that power of concentration upon the internal, typified 
very strikingly by the same author in the same work by the yearly 
withdrawal for “seven consecutive days” of every Samurai into silence 
and solitude. 


* Swami Vivakananda Karma Yoga, p. 24. ‘ip (De 255 t Od. cit. p. 286. 
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“Each man or woman under the rule must go right out of all the 
“life of man into some wild and.solitary place, must speak to no 
“man or woman, and have no sort of intercourse with mankind... . 
“They must not go by beaten ways or wherever there are inhabited 
“houses, but into the bare, quiet places of the globe, the regions set 
“apart for them.”* 

Every human being has such a region set apart for him within 
the world of his own spirit, open as it should be to those great influ- 
ences from God and the universe of God which the hurry and 
turmoil of this little life are sure to drown, unless sometimes we 


deliberately and steadfastly turn away from it. In all ages of the 


world, in all communities of man, some few have done so, not neglect- 
ing or under-rating their external and social relations, but realising 
that besides these there are others, individual, unique, closely bound 
up with the very essence of their being. In such persons may be 


seen what was clearly evidenced “in the bearing and the faces of the: 


“Utopian chivalry, a faint persistent tinge of detachment from the 
“immediate heats and hurries, the little graces and delights, the 
“tensions and stimulations of the daily world.”+ So much as this 
should be—if they would but aspire towards and train for it, is— 
within the capacity of all men to attain. But some, the spiritual 
leaders, are called to go further. They may not be satisfied with 
“the yearly pilgrimage of solitude,” they must dwell in solitude, not 
for their own sakes, but that mankind may realise through them the 


possibility of drawing near “to the high distances of God,” and so to. 


the Fount and Goal of their being. 
EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


* Ob. ctt. p, 803. t OD. cit. p. 310. 
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HE Reform movement in Persia is not a movement of late 
growth, and must not be altogether judged by the develop- 
ments of the last two years. These developments are rather an 
incident in its history, and as such are being regarded by some of 
the most intelligent Persians with no inconsiderable apprehension. 
The people of Persia are intelligent, adaptable, hospitable and 
sociable. They have kindly and generous instincts. They are very 
sensitive to the opinions that their neighbours have of them, par- 
ticularly in matters intellectual. Their amour propre is seldom for 
their country, but more often for themselves, their town or their 
religion: still it is a strong feeling. In moral matters it is easier 
to induce them to exceed their duty than to perform it strictly. 
They are very commercial in their ideas, but their notion of commerce 
is rather to effect a coup; and, whether in business or in ordinary 
behaviour, a transaction where you simply do the right thing without 
seeking either much advantage or much credit will always strike 
them as hopelessly banal. They are, therefore, very unreliable, and 
appear to the Western to be lacking in character. They are 
extraordinarily apt at imitation, and they quickly conform themselves 
to any change of circumstances. This seems to be partly owing 
to their lack of depth, and to the usual absence of a desire to change 
anything under the surface; but this lack of depth is only com- 
parative. A Persian is not a fool; and on certain matters that are 
thrust before his eyes he sees much more deeply than the European. 
The character of the Persian is greatly affected by his religion, 
which is Mohammedanism, and of this he is fully aware. There are 
still in the country a certain number of Parsis, who are followers of 
Zoroaster, and the description of Persian character that has been 
given does not in the least apply to them. There is a slight racial 
difference, the Persian Mohammedans having a certain amount of 
Arab blood, while the Parsis are pure Aryans; but one has 
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opportunities in Persia of studying the effect of the simple change 
of religion, and there can be no doubt that it is most marked. The 
Parsis are generally men of character—industrious, honest and 
capable. All these virtues they lose in a couple of generations, if 
not immediately, when they become Mussulmans. 

When Persia got into touch with countries influenced by modern 
European civilisation, it was obvious that a cry for reform was 
bound to be heard very soon; and it was also obvious that the 
Reform: movement would be largely religious. It must have been 
so even if Persia had been fully under the conservative influences of 
Sunni Islam; but the Shiah (nonconformist) form of Moham- 
medanism that obtains in Persia is very different from the faith of 
the Sunnis in Turkey or Arabia. It was really accepted in the first 
instance in order to emphasise the difference between the Persians 
and the rest of the Mohammedan world; and, after the manner of 
all schisms, it has for centuries shown a tendency to produce further. 
sects. Then, again, it must be noticed that it does not include in 
its system the secular government of the country, and, therefore, it 
leaves more room for independent thought. The Shah must be a 
Shiah Mussulman, but he cannot be the king of Shiah Islam. This 
follows from the theory of Islam held by the Shiahs; and, as a result, 
the government of the country and the national religion become 
to some extent rivals for real authority over the people. Accord- 
ing to what is considered the orthodox national faith, Mohammed 
was the first of a hierarchic dynasty of thirteen, consisting of himself 
and the twelve Imams. The last of the Imams was the Mahdi or 
Mehdi, who, according to the Sunni tenets, is yet to be born; but 
according to the Shiahs was born many centuries ago, and is now 
concealed in a remote part of the world. The Mehdi is the real 
king of Shiah Islam, and any popularly appointed Khalifeh, or 
successor of Mohammed for governmental purposes, must be a 
usurper. So the Shah is theoretically only a regent, and as such 
he used to pay rent for his palace to the absent Mehdi through the 
Mullas. The Mullas have great powers: not only is half the 
government in their hands, but their highest order, the Mujtahids, 
-are able to give authoritative decisions on moot points of the 
Quran. There is a Mujtahid in every village, and in every town there 
are numbers of them. This is important to remember, for though 
they have not liberty of conscience, they have liberty of interpre- 
tation of the Quran; and it is obvious that, where there are several, 
this liberty is shared to an extent by the laity. Still, as Mujtahids 
cannot correspond with the Mehdi, they can make no very serious 
changes in, the theory of Islam. Only four men, known as Babs 
or Gates of Access, were successively in correspondence with the 
Mehdi during his concealment, and centuries ago the last Bab 
refused to appoint a successor. 
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All this gives a very patent opening to new sects, and Persia has 
always been full of sects, all more or less unorthodox. Indeed, the 
very orthodoxy of Persia is nonconformity. So the Persian reformer 
turns naturally to religion. Without religious alteration his system 
of reform must fail, for he will lack men to work the executive. 
But any movement outside the limits of Shiah Islam would touch 
the amour propre of the people. In a country where the amour 
propre was more national in'character a return to the ancient creed 
of the land might have been attempted, but in Persia an attempt 
to revert to Parsiism would have been sheer insanity. On the 
other hand, the Babi movement, which took place about eighty years 
ago, was just what one might have expected. Of course when the 
Bab first came forward as an Islamic prophet, with a new scripture 
and the story of a greater personage who was to come after him, 
the people of Persia were not in touch with Southern Russia and 
with India quite as they are to-day. Still, they had begun to be 
conscious of civilisations superior to their own, and of peoples with 
whom they ought to be able to have an intercourse closer than was 

. permitted by their religion. Also the government of Persia was 
absolutely hopeless; so the Bab became the leader of a politico- 
religious movement, that gave rise to a revolt which, though unsuccess- 
ful, was by no means contemptible. 

The new Babi scripture was certainly opposed to the intolerance 
and the bigotry which is usually associated with the name of Islam. 
But there isno need to enter here into the exact nature of the Bab’s 
pretensions. The rising was put down by the Persian Government, 
he himself was executed, and his followers were subjected to the 
most terrible tortures and persecutions, which they bore with the 
utmost courage. After various vicissitudes the movement passed 
under the leadership of the Behawllah. This man claimed to be 
the Coming One of whom the Bab had spoken, and’ a Divine Per- 
sonage. He gave the movement a non-revolutionary turn, and 
developed the moral and practical teaching of the new religion. 
The modern Behai does not consider the infidel unclean, does not 
veil his women, has only one wife, and is at present a supporter of 
the principle of liberty of conscience. It would take too long to 
criticise fully the whole system. As a religion Behaiism has very 
slight claims to serious attention, except those which it derives from 
the courage and self-abnegation of its professors under the strain 
of persecution. - As a political movement it ought to arouse a very 
great deal of sympathy and some adverse criticism. It makes 
Persians much more easy to deal with; it opens the ways to schools, 
newspapers, and all the inventions of European civilisation; but it 
does not solve what is after all the chief problem of Persian reform, 
which is the question how to obtain reliable men for the executive 
of the country. Behaiism seems at first sight to go too far for mere 
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political purposes, but its real weakness as a political engine is that 
it does not go far enough. It leaves untouched very weakening 
notions as to moral action, which are part of the theory of Shiah 
Islam. So the characters which it produces are not appreciably 
more honest, more truthful, or more reliable than those produced by 
the ordinary Mohammedan creed. 

The success of Behaiism in winning over large numbers of Persian 
adherents is beyond doubt. The sect being a secret one, all com- 
putations of actual numbers are mere guesses, and very wide and 
intimate knowledge of Persia would be necessary before one ven- 
tured to express a strong opinion as to the truth of such statistics. 
Here it will be sufficient to say that the view that the Persian Babi 
sects have about a million adherents and are a tenth of the popula- 
tion of the country is a very credible one. But in accepting these 
figures a reservation might be made. The Behais, whose sect is 
the only one that need be treated as a big political factor, do not 
appear to be homogeneous. There is ground for believing that in 
this sect there are not more than a hundred thousand who are at all 
deeply interested in the religion, while nine hundred thousand have 
joined themselves to the sect for reasons mainly political. So it is 
quite conceivable that the idea of dividing the Behai ranks and of 
attracting to themselves the bulk of the sect may have entered into 
the minds of the orthodox Mullas. 

The Mullas have two big quarrels. The one is with the govern- 
ment and the Shah, from whom they would like to win as much as 
possible of the real power over the people; the other is with the 
Babi sects, whom they desire to crush. Now the Persian Mullas 
were very much to the fore in the demand for the constitution; and 
the natural question is how this demand for a constitution, or the 
success that followed it, affected, or was expected to affect the two 
great clerical feuds. Persia is a difficult country for people who want 
accurate information, and the people are painfully indirect. Still 
there are a few facts to go on. There was a coalition between the 
Mullas and a party of reform: but were all the Behais in this party 
of reform, or only what we may call the political Behais, whom we 
have estimated at nine hundred thousand? Then what was and 
is the attitude of the remaining hundred thousand Behais to whom 
the religion is the main thing? Then, again, when did the coalition 
take place? Did the Mullas invite the real reform party to join 
them, and then lay their plans; or did they lay their plans first, and 
so capture the majority of the reform party? These questions are 
very difficult to answer, but they are very important. It is also 
questionable whether, if the Behais have been divided, the division 
will be maintained in the future. 

What is beyond doubt is that the Mullas and others demanded 


the constitution ; and that men tainted with the Behai heresy were- 
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to be found on the Mullas’ side. The programme brought forward 
had two main parts :— 

(1). The better enforcement of the ordinances of the Shiah faith. 

(2). The establishment of political reforms on the basis of national 
representation. 

The idea of national representation was explained in two distinct 
ways. Some advocates described it as a sort of revival of the old 
council of Islam, which the chiefs in the early ages of Moham- 
medanism were bound to consult. Others described it as an attempt 
to import into Persia the constitutional system of European states. 
This divergence of description plainly indicates that the programme 
was intended to satisfy two different parties with two different aims. 
Nor can there be any doubt that these two parties are the Mullas 
and their adherents on the one side, and the old reform party, which 
is mainly Behai, on the other. Also it is quite certain that the 
result arrived at was that the Behai movement was thrown entirely 
into the back-ground, and a movement brought forward that had 
for its object the strengthening of orthodox Islam. 

The Shiah Mullas suddenly found themselves in high favour as 
the leaders of the populace against the oppressions and extortions 
of the government, and as the champions of extraordinary social and 
political reforms. But in the provinces, at any rate, everybody did 
not believe in them. The Parsis everywhere were in terror. Also 
a certain number of the Behais shared their fears. This suggests 
that the Mullas had not so much formed a coalition with a view to 
demanding a constitution, but had rather engineered the demand 
with a view to a coalition, and that their success was with the 
political adherents of the Behais only. But, as a matter of fact, the 
outbreaks of fanaticism were very much less than intelligent 
Persians anticipated. There was, of course, a certain amount of 
feeling that the European would not be needed any longer, although 
the British Legation in Tehran had assisted the constitutional party 
in a friendly way. But Persians are not like Europeans. Among 
them generosity is much more common than ordinary gratitude; and 
from their point of view this is not unreasonable. Surely, if one 
has sixpence to spare, it is wiser and more economical to give it to 
a man who has no claim to it, by which you gain sixpenny-worth 
of merit, than to give it to a man who has a claim to it that he 
can’t enforce. To give it to the man with the unenforceable claim 
brings you no merit, and deprives you of the pleasure of feeling that 
you have got sixpence out of him more or less under false pretences. 
But to return to the effects of the victory of the constitutionalists. 
No sooner had the victory been won than it became apparent that 
there was division in the camp, and that the reform party had not 
been altogether detached from Behai aims and ideas. The Mullas 
were still at the head of the movement; but it became questionable 
whether the dog would wag the tail or the tail the dog. 
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The question at stake was not and is not a small one. It is not 
a question of what shape the reform movement is to take; but 
whether the constitutional movement, which is at present to the 
fore, shall have for its object the interests of reform or those of the 
Mullas. To speak pessimistically as to the issue of this part of the 
struggle would be to ignore the very great efforts that are being 
made by some of the most intelligent of the Persian people, and it 
would certainly appear to them most unsympathetic. However, even 
assuming that the movement is being largely dominated by those 
interested in reform, one is still at liberty to doubt whether it can 
possibly be made an effective method of procedure. 

There are three great difficulties that will have to be encountered. 
The first is that the movement and consequent change of regime 
has so unhinged the executive of the country that many of the 
merchants have been absolutely alienated. Some, at any rate, who 
were at first constitutionalists, are now so strongly opposed to the 
new ideas that they would accept almost any amount of oppression 
and extortion, such as they are fully accustomed to, if only the mule 
tracks between town and town could be kept comparatively free of 
robbers. 

The second difficulty lies in the fact that in the constitutional 
movement the reformers find themselves linked with a large number 
of allies who will require very careful handling if they are to be 
induced to accept a programme which really makes for essential 
reform. Probably this will lead to further compromise; and the 
conversations that one hears in Persia rather suggest that one of 
the points most readily conceded will be that whatever education is 
needed for the country shall be effected without accepting assistance 
from either Britishers or Russians. The question as to whether 
this is possible, particularly where Russia is concerned, is quite a 
separate one. Before the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment the feeling against Russia was very strong in Persia, but Great 
Britain was regarded as a more or less interested friend. Now-a- 
days we are supposed to have arranged to do what we wish with 
Persia together, and it would be difficult to persuade a Persian that 
this supposition is untrue. The feeling against Europeans generally 
is distinct from this notion, and is much less strong. 

The third difficulty lies in the unsuitability of the movement to 
the country. This is by far the greatest difficulty, and must be 
dealt with in two parts. First, the people of Persia are not in the 
least fit for any popular system of government. They have an 
elaborate etiquette and can put on company manners, but they are 
totally lacking in any sense of responsibility. When they want to 
make a demonstration against or in favour of any point, the usual 
plan is to take bast (refuge) somewhere, and to refuse to come out 
until the point is gained. Now in one place at least almost all of 
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the substantial merchants went first into bast on the side of the 
constitution, and then almost the next month they went into another 
bast in favour of the old régime, and at the end they told the story 
without a blush, as if they had only done the natural thing. To 
dwell on this and similar points would entail writing a volume, so 
let us pass on to the second part of the difficulty. The constitu- 
tional movement is intended to be a national movement; and, even 
if the Persians were a much saner and more reliable people, the 
movement would still be unsuitable for them unless they could first 
be given a national idea. Persia is much more like an archipelago. 
than a continuous country. Five-sixths of it is neither inhabited 
nor habitable. The towns and villages stand out from the surround- 
ing space like islands in a sea. Socially and economically each 
city, town or village is cut off from its neighbours. People who 
come from the next city along the desert roads are foreigners ; for 
every place has its own wants, customs and ideas. Nor is there 
in this any consciousness of peculiarity. Real islanders generally 
have a feeling that there must be a main land somewhere, but desert 

islanders, such as the Persians, regard the world as a vast void with ; 
municipal communities dotted about on it. Their first question is 
“What town do you come from?” and, if you answer that you are 
from England, they conclude that England is a city. Possibly this 
state of mind might be altered by roads and railways, but these are 
yet to come. Persia is the proud possessor of one railway. It was 
built by the grandfather of the present Shah in order to show to the 
Mullas the value of his journeys to Europe. It is three miles long, 
and starts at Tehran, and ends at a local shrine. With the exception 
of the great Russian military road, from the Caspian to the capital, 
there are practically no made roads, what is called by courtesy a 
road being merely a mule track. In such a country as this the 
people’s ideas must be entirely municipal: their notions about the 
world beyond are municipal; and outside the capital, which, being 
the seat of such central government as exists, is naturally anxious 
to dominate the provinces, all political movements must be municipal 
in character. So, when the constitution was granted, town councils 
grew up all over the country, which, whatever was their legal stand- 
ing, were obviously much more natural exponents of popular desire 
than the Tehran Parliament. Consequently, if the constitutional 
movement lasts, a serious struggle between the local and central 
assemblies is to be anticipated. Indeed, the national constitutional 
movement seems so contrary to the genius of Persia that it is 
necessary to consider what were the popular ideas that contributed 
to its formation. For even if we grant that the idea came from the 
Mullas, and that it was intended rather for destructive than for 
constructive purposes, it is still plain that the originators saw that 
it would attract the majority of the party to reform. So we must 
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remember several things, the Russian Duma, the development and 
victory of Japan, and the imitative bent of the Persian mind. Pan- 
Islamic ideas, brought by Persians who had gone abroad and come 
home again, may have helped a little. Also, although this seems to 
be going in an opposite direction, we must not forget that however 
much religious bigotry and intolerance may at times be found in 
Persia, the people are white, and feel that they ought to take their 
place amongst the white races. This sympathy of colour comes out 
most plainly when they are looking for education for their children 
abroad. Then there was also a reason why the notion of a national 
expression of desire on political affairs did not strike the Persian 
reformer as utterly absurd. In 1890 a British company was formed 
to take up the concession of a tobacco monopoly granted by the 
Shah. The idea was certainly dangerous, but it is easy to criticise 
past history. One thing is obvious, and that is, that the chances were 
against things going smoothly if the Mullas were not fully con- 
ciliated. Apparently this was not done, and a telegram was sent to 
the chief Mujtahid, who takes care to reside outside Persian territory 
at Kerbela. He telegraphed back, “Make tobacco unlawful.” The 
effect can be imagined. Every Persian was deprived of his pipe, 
and the country suddenly became very forcibly articulate. It is said 
that the Shah had to listen to the opinions of his andarun on the 
subject. Whether this is true or not, he woke up to the conclusion 
that Persia had got a voice, and revoked the concession. We may 
then take the national entity as proved, but it remains to be seen 
whether the nation is prepared to give articulation to any but the 
most primary desires. It is one thing to be able to cry when a pipe 
or bottle is not forthcoming, and another to be able to express wishes 
on such subjects as government and taxation. 

During the last few weeks news has come of repeated attempts upon 
the Shah’s life by men who seem to be imitating the methods of the 
European anarchists. These stories, besides exciting our deepest 
sympathy with the Sovereign, naturally set us thinking as to what 
is likely to have caused so peculiar a phase in an Eastern revolution. 
Without attempting to draw any crude deductions, one or two things 
ought to be pointed out. The man who assassinated the Prime 
Minister some months ago, and then committed suicide, was a very 
obvious imitation of the European revolutionary. He went first to 
a photographer and had his portrait taken, telling the man to take 
it carefully, as it would probably be valuable in a short time. The 
type of face suggested a man who had been prepared not suddenly, 
but through a long period, to sacrifice everything for a cause. Every- 
body knows that there have been for a long while such men in 
Persia. Fortunately for the country they were attached to leaders 
who set themselves entirely against the initiation of violence. If 
these men have been detached from those leaders, and have been 
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joined to men whose motives are much lower, and who individually 
might even be capable of selling themselves for purposes wholly 
extraneous to their cause, then, indeed, those who are working for 
the real reform of Persia may well be pardoned if they are not 
altogether satisfied with what is now taking place. 

The conclusion that the constitutional movement in Persia is not 
a particularly happy one is difficult to escape; but that does not 
prevent one feeling intensely sympathetic with the cause of the 
Persian reformers. Also it does not prevent a certain feeling of 
hopefulness. Persia is a country of surprises; and nothing is to be 
expected there except the unexpected. Some months ago a firman 
was issued by the Shah embodying the principle of liberty of con- 
science. Of course one cannot expect such a measure to have much 
immediate effect; but if reform is working that way, then one can 
only say that in Persia anything is possible. The Persian character 
is one which possesses enormous possibilities, and the people have 
by nature some striking virtues. Could the checks that have been for 
many centuries placed on the proper development of their character 
be removed, Persia might still, even after her long period of hiberna- 
tion, again take her place amongst the great nations of the world. 


WANDERER. 


LAE RAISING OP SUAZARUS 7 AVaNO Te: 


ROFESSOR Burkitt’s points are two :— 


(1) “That the fatal decision of the Sanhedrin was a matter of 
“common knowledge is implied in John, xi, 57” (Now the chief 
priests and the Pharisees had given a commandment, that if any 
man knew where he were, he should shew it, that they might take 
him). 

A public notice is matter of common knowledge; but does it 
follow that the debates which led to it are equally well known? A 
council issues a declaration of war, but outsiders do not therefore 
know who played Caiaphas in it, or by what arguments he carried 
others with him. 


(2) That Mark, ix. x, “describes the single momentous progress 
“of Jesus from Czsarea Philippi through Galilee to Jerusalem.” 

I quite agree, for I do not think Prof. Burkitt means the word 
single to beg the question that no episodes of historical importance 
are omitted. He leaves ample room for the raising of Lazarus by 
his admission that the chapters may “not provide us with materials 
“for reconstructing a complete itinerary of our Lord’s movements ” 
during this interval. 

Meanwhile he leaves unanswered my main argument—that the 
notoriety of an event does not entitle us to say that St. Mark was 
bound to record it, unless we can shew that he made an object of 
omitting no such events. Professor Burkitt silently assumes the 
contrary throughout: he might greatly strengthen his position if 
he tried to prove it. 


H. M. GWATKIN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


REVAL. 


DIPLOMATIC MANCEUVRES TEND TO SUPERSEDE 
WARFARE. 


AR is still the ultimate sanction of the written and unwritten 
law of nations, as the forfeiture of liberty or life is that of 
the criminal and civil codes that shape the relations of individuals. 
' Happily, as time goes on, we recur less and less often to either. 
For their deterrent influence is now more frequently discounted by 
the nations and individuals themselves; realising the baleful conse- 
quences of a fateful act or policy they make a virtue of necessity 
and eschew it. Hence the growing tendency to substitute skilful 
manoeuvring for sheer violence in the struggle for all that makes life 
pleasant to a citizen or a people. Just as an army leader 
may decide a campaign by out-manceuvring his adversary 
without actually striking a blow, or a chess player may end 
the game by announcing mate in six or seven moves, 
so the nations of to-day endeavour to predetermine, each one 
in its own favour, the issue of a campaign which need not be fought 
out, by securing in advance the help of powerful allies. Such is the 
true significance of most of the political treaties, alliances, conven- 
tions and understandings that have been brought about by European 
statesmen since the Franco-Prussian War. The Anti-British Con- 
tinental League twice or thrice planned, but never organised, since 
the close of the eighties, the coalition attempted against France, 
the Triple and the Dual Alliances, the Anglo-French entente, the 
Anglo-Russian understanding—are all preparations undertaken in 
the reasonable hope of warding off war and, at any rate, of averting 
defeat. 

It is natural, therefore, to ask: does the June meeting of King 
Edward and Tsar Nicholas at Reval belong to this category ot 
diplomatic precautions, or is it merely an act of courtesy to which 
no ulterior importance should be attached? Is the state of political! 
Europe, now that the festivities in the Esthonian capital have come 
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to a happy end, identical with what it was before this event, or has 

‘a change supervened? To these questions many replies have been 
given. There is, however, only one satisfactory answer: King 
Edward’s visit was an act of courtesy, which had long been delayed 
by impediments that have now been lessened or removed. It was 
also in some sort the setting of the royal and imperial seal and 
sanction to the conventions struck up by Sir Arthur Nicolson and 
M. Izvolsky last year. In its origin, therefore, it had nothing in 
common with such far-reaching changes in the international equili- 
brium of forces as were blazoned abroad by the fé¢es of Cronstadt 
and Toulon. A return visit to Tsar Nicholas IJ. and mutual con- 
gratulations that Great Britain and Russia had at last ceased to 
mistrust each other were the primary aims of the monarchs’ meeting. 
Other aims, if entertained at all, were secondary, and their realisation 
must depend partly upon time and circumstance. 


NO UNEW), TRIPLE “ALLIANCE IS PLANNED: 


But if the Reval interview was the effect of a set of causes which 
interested, in the first instance, only the two nations represented 
by their chiefs, it 1s also itself a cause which may, and must, influ- 
ence the entire domain of international politics in a direction 
eminently favourable to peace. 

Neither Great Britain nor Russia manifested or harboured an 
intention of striking out any new line of action which would either 
upset the present equilibrium of forces or redistribute them. Hence 
there were no grounds for alarm. The formation of a new Triple 
Alliance, the conclusion of an Anglo-Franco-Russian understanding, 
was what the German Press feared most. And not the Press only. 
Prince Bilow, whose friends boast that he is Bismarck’s political 
executor, knows that one of the first Chancellor's most 
scrupulously followed maxims was that Great Britain and France 
_ must be sedulously kept apart, and that a noteworthy increase of 
cordiality in the intercourse of Russia and England would also run 
counter to Germany’s best interests as these are understood in 
Berlin. Therefore he had done his best to keep us apart, but had 
failed. Hence the Anglo-Russian Conventions. King Edward’s 
visit—a corollary of the Conventions—was, therefore, a necessity 
foreseen and discounted by Prince Biilow and all other politicians 
on the Spree. They knew that it amounted only to a solemn rati- 
fication of what was already done. None the less a flutter of 
unpleasant excitement ran through Germany because the public 
was led to believe that an attempt would be made at Reval to 
bring about a new Triple Alliance. 

Now a partnership of Great Britain, France and Russia, working 
as custodians of the peace, would undoubtedly be a boon to Europe. 
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For none of these three Powers harbours designs against any third 
State, or has any more fervent desire just now than the possibility 
of putting its house in order quietly and without fear of sudden 
attack from without. Of this politicians and statesmen are well aware. 
Consequently those among them who sincerely wish for a long period 
of tranquil cultural development should warmly welcome this new 
peace guarantee, and only those who fancy that their country has 
much to gain by war could regret it. Yet the latter would appear 
to be in the majority. Germany, who has not yet retired from the 
profession of arms—agrés fortune faite—is disquieted lest there 
should be some scrap of truth in the sheaves of rumours respecting 
a new Triple Alliance. There is none. Russia and Great Britain 
have struck up no new agreement. After the Reval festivities the 
Triple Alliance is confronted by nothing more formidable than the 
Dual Alliance as before. On the other hand, Germany’s chances of 
winning the race with England for superiority in naval armaments 
and with France for pre-eminence in artillery are still growing. Of 
all this the Reval fétes have changed nothing. 


A NEW ERA FOR ENGLAND AND, RUSSIA. 


And nobody familiar with the political situation is surprised at 
the meagreness of the concrete results of the monarchs’ meeting in 
Finnish waters. Formally slender, they are in reality grandiose, 
marking, one may truly say, the beginning of a new era. For 
hardly three years have slipped by since the Russian and British 
peoples regarded themselves—they knew not why—as the secular 
foes that Germany represented them to be. The “Anglichanka” or 
Englishwoman, as the common Slav man was wont to term the 
British nation, was the evil genius of Russia, the mischief-maker 
par excellence, the marplot of the world. And a true Christian, a 
shrewd statesman, a Russian patriot could do no better work than 
help to crush her out of existence. All the evil that befell the 
Tsardom through the machinations of its enemies or the blunders 
of its friends were set down to the malice of the English :—Austria’s 
rivalry in the Balkans, Bulgaria’s ingratitude under Stambuloff, 
Japan’s designs on Corea, China’s coyness toward Lessar or Poko- 
tiloff; in a word, whenever a Russian scheme was crossed or a 
Russian hope blasted, the withering blight could always be traced 
to Britain. The maxim always held good: Cherchez lAnglichanka. 
Yet Germany, the ¢ertius gaudens, never became popular in the 
Tsardom: her promises were invariably distrusted, her acts gener- 
ally received the worst construction that could be put upon them. 
But she was not so cordially hated as England. For here it was a 
case of Carthago est delenda. Hence, in the opinion of many shrewd 
observers, whose intimate knowledge of the situation reached to 
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other factors than these, a quarter of a century at least would be 
needed to bridge the gulf of suspicion and resentment that kept the 
two peoples so far and so long apart. Yet the feat has been 
achieved in two years! 

Doubtless events move more rapidly in the twentieth century than 
in the nineteenth. But even so it cannot be gainsaid that the sud- 
denness and degree of the improvement in Russo-British relations 
are marvellous. Sir Arthur Nicolson and Sir Edward Grey, who 
were severely censured by a section of the British Press for the too 
generous terms of last year’s Conventions, are now acknowledged 
on all hands to be entitled to the warmest thanks of the British 
nation for the tact, the skill and the patient dustry with which 
they worked out to a tangible and beneficent issue the brilliant 
‘policy: which, conceived and inaugurated by their predecessors, was 
thwarted by unfavourable circumstances. To Sir Arthur Nicolson 
in particular, although his name was scarcely mentioned during the 
‘Reval festivities, the thorough and general appreciation of his work 
which they implied must have afforded far greater satisfaction than 
the highest order in the power of any monarch to bestow. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT WAS NEGATIVE 
IN CHARACTER. 


The change in the Anglo-Russian relations effected by the Con- 
vention that bears his signature was, in the first instance, purely 
negative. So, too, were the conclusions of Kant’s Critical 
Philosophy, which revolutionised speculative science. The agree- 
ment did away with the multifarious causes of mutual distrust, and 
cleared the ground for future friendship. That was all. In politics, 
as in architecture, the laying of the foundations must go before the 
building of the roof. And in a case like this, where the work of 
the monarch to be lasting requires the approval of the nation, one 
must be mindful of the adage: slow but sure. The Turks have a 
proverb of which the Russians never seem to lose sight. It says, 
“in every enterprise pushed through in a hurry the devil is sure to 
“be mixed up.” Hence M. Izvolsky and Sir Arthur Nicolson moved 
slowly, and did not advance too far, merely clearing up old misunder- 
standings between the two countries. And now they have had the 
satisfaction to see their work heartily approved by both peoples. So 
that the first stage in the journey from Anglo-Russian enmity to 
Anglo-Russian friendship: has been successfully passed.. The Anglo- 
Russian Agreement was tentative in character and limited in scope. 
It was only a theory applied to national life. The theory has since 
been found to answer all expectations, and the corollaries that flow 
from it may now be safely regarded as solid. And that such a 
beneficial change as this should arouse the resentment of the cul- 
tured German nation is a melancholy sign of the times. 


/ 
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On Tuesday afternoon, June oth, Sir Charles Hardinge and M. 
Izvolsky, the Tsar’s Foreign Secretary, met on board the cruiser 
Almaz for the first of their political conversations. It began with 
a sort of diplomatic Te Deum, with reciprocal congratulations that the 
agreement had been struck up in the nick of time, for had it been 
delayed much longer, Russia and Great Britain might have been 
locked in the oft-prophesied death struggle. Persia and Afghanis- 
tan, as had long been foreseen, did at last emit the sparks that were to 
fire the powder magazine, but happily the powder had been removed 
in time. In this way one catastrophe has been averted. To prevent 
others will be an easier task. And at this every one can rejoice, for 
surely it is not essential to the well-being of any cultured race in 
Europe that dire calamities should befall its neighbours. If, for 
example, it be a mainstay of peace that Italy should live in amity 
with Austria, can it be a danger to peace that Great Britain and 
Russia should agree not to quarrel? 


PERSIAN ANARCHY AND THE CONVENTION. 


Persia is at present in a horrible welter, and the most sagacious 
statesman cannot say how soon or under what conditions order will one 
day be restored there. But at least the two States most nearly interested 
in that country will see that the nation does not commit suicide, 
and that the lava flood of chaos does not spread beyond its borders 
and bring destruction to other countries. The vé/es of Great Britain 
and Russia are distributed in advance, and there is no fear of mis- 
understandings or entanglements. The Shah, indeed, may have to 
leave Teheran for Tabreez, or even for some place still nearer to 
the Russian frontier; he may be compelled to dissolve the Medjliss 
and suspend the Constitution, or he may even disappear altogether 
from the scene of Iranian politics. It is likely that the conflagration 
may have to burn itself out before ministers can be appointed who 
are willing and able to carry on the work of government. But the 
fire shall be localised. It shall not receive fresh fuel from without, 
as would have been the case a couple of years ago, before the 
Conventions were drawn up. Hence to-day London and St. Peters- 
burg regard the perspective with relative composure. For there is 
no longer any contentious question between them. And on this 
solacing fact Sir Charles Hardinge and M. Izvolsky congratulated 
each other. The events of the past twelvemonth proved that the 
Anglo-Russian Convention was become a force in contemporary 
politics, and a force for good. But at any moment unimagined 
surprises may suddenly emanate from Persian chaos, creating em- 
barrassing situations. These contingencies had also to be envisaged 
at Reval, and the possible necessity of intervention to be contem- 
plated and provided for. Whether and under what conditions this 
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form of protection will be applied, it is yet impossible to foretell, 
but recourse will not be had to any such drastic measure until 
circumstances have rendered it obviously and peremptorily necessary. 


THE PROPOSALS FOR MACEDONIAN REFORM. 


Macedonian reform was also dealt with. In spite of the brisk 
exchange of views that had been going on for several weeks on the 
subject, the two Governments were not yet of one mind. It had 
been hoped, indeed, that a complete accord would have been attained 
by the day fixed for the Reval meeting. But owing to various 
reasons, some of them extrinsic, such as the absence of the Russian 
Ambassador from London, on the one side, and the departure of 
M. Izvolsky for Reval on the other, there was as yet nothing settled 
definitely. On Tuesday afternoon, therefore, Sir Charles Hardinge 
and M. Izvolsky took up the threads of the discussion where -they 
had been laid down the week before, and by 5 p.m. there remained 
but two points at issue, and those of a secondary character. On 
the following day further progress was made, but when the discussion 
finally came to a close the agreement was not yet complete. 

The lines on which the compromise was effected are simple: both 
sides acknowledged that Sir Edward Grey’s scheme stood for what 
was desirable, while M. Izvolsky’s suggestions represented almost 
the maximum of what was attainabie, conditions being what they 
are. Now if Russia, by merely endorsing the British proposals, 
could have imposed them on the Porte without more ado, she would 
have signed them then and there, and this not only in the interests 
of the population of the three vilayets, but also in her own. But, in 
truth, the cause would have been damaged, not furthered, by this 
action. For the Sultan is deaf to all represciutations except those of 
unanimous Europe. Consequently Russia’s policy in the Balkan 
Peninsula finds its limitations on the one hand in the need of 
unanimity of all the six Powers interested, and on the other in the 
alliance that obtains, and must be reckoned with, between the 
Kaiser and the Sultan. Unless the pressure put upon Abdul Hamid 
is the outcome of unanimity, he will persistently ignore it, because 
the demands of a group of States unsupported by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary could not be enforced to-day. On the other hand, 
Kaiser Wilhelm will give his assent to no reform scheme which, to 
his thinking, whittles away the Sultan’s prerogatives. To the Tsar’s 
Minister, therefore, Hobson’s choice remains. As M. Pichon is 
fettered in Morocco, so is M. Izvolsky hampered in Macedonia. As 
Germany fosters the anti-Christian and anti-cultural forces in the 
Shereefian Kingdom, so she foments them in the Ottoman Empire. 
That is Russia’s case in a nutshell. Doubtless these alternatives 
do not wholly exhaust the issues out of the difficulty. A third 
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possibility would be to let Germany and Austria-Hungary withdraw 
to their tents, and then begin a struggle with the Ottoman Empire 
without them. But this implies war, and the loss of far more lives 
than have been sacrificed for the past thirty years in Macedonia. 
The practical conclusion, add Russian advocates, is obvious. — 


DOES®, GERSTANY> GRUDGE.’ US. PEACE? 


All this gives rise to unpleasant reflections. The British people. 
loth to harbour suspicion and eager to forgive and forget, feel 
naturally drawn towards their clerical guests from the Fatherland, 


_ and would willingly co-operate with them in the work of dissipating 


public misgivings in England as to Germany’s ambitious designs. 
But what the German clergy among us said and sincerely meant 
differs toto celo from what the German Government has done and 
is doing day by day. Hence a union of hearts between the two 
kindred peoples is apparently but the desire of two moths for the 


‘star. The real union cemented by affection and self-sacrifice is 


between Teuton and Turk. Russia, like France, has to bow to 
Germany, being no longer strong enough to ignore her wishes, and 
it is only natural that Germany should resent the notion of her 
becoming stronger, say by means of an Anglo-Franco-Russian under- 
standing, despite the fact that that understanding would 
establish peace in Europe on a solid and stable basis. There- 
fore the wish for peace in Germany means, must necessarily 
mean, something different from what it connotes in Great Britain 
or France. For irritation pierces through the most carefully worded 
newspaper comments on the Reval Meeting. From Kaiser to peasant 
all classes feel ruffled and disquieted. Certain journals of high 
standing, whose opinions one cannot but respect—like, say, the 
Hamburger Nachrichten—regard the sequel of events which culmi- 
nated in the Reval fétes as the inauguration of a new political era. 
That organ—once the mouthpiece of Bismarck—expresses regret 
that Germany did not strive by every means and at all costs to break 
up the understanding between Russia and England. Now, as this 
understanding effects only a lessening of the chances of war between 
Slavs and Britons, genuine friends of peace cannot but regret this 
regret. 


CONSIDERATION FOR GERMAN SENSITIVENESS. 


Nothing was left undone to soothe German sensitiveness. The 
British Press was reserved, the British Government considerate, 
and the two potentates were generous. The scrupulously studied 
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phraseology of the monarchs’ after-dinner speeches on board the 
Tsar’s yacht “Standart” on Tuesday night might well serve as a 
model for august orators elsewhere. The understanding was there 
alluded to in such terms as an annalist might employ, terms devoid 
of exaggeration or magniloquence. “Notwithstanding the limited 
“scope of the agreements,” said the Tsar, “they cannot but help to 
“spread among our two countries feelings of goodwill and con- 
“fidence.” And King Edward expressed his belief that the Conven- 
tion “will serve to knit more closely the bonds that unite the 
“peoples of our two countries, and I am certain that it will conduce 
“to the satisfactory settlement in an amicable manner of some 
“momentous questions in the future. I am convinced that it will 
“not only tend to draw our two countries more closely together, 
“but will help very greatly towards the maintenance of the general 
“peace of the world.” Thus due stress was laid on the narrowness 
of the scope of the Convention and on its value as a preservative 
of the world’s peace. Now the maintenance of general peace can 
be unwelcome only to a Power that looks forward to war as a boon. 
Apart from this, Germany has no motive for dissatisfaction. Her 
position is what it was. Even in the Balkan Peninsula, where 
Russia’s interests are especially numerous and weighty, the policy 
of Europe is still that which Germany dictates. The only changes 
are that Reval is substituted for Miirzsteg, M. Izvolsky and Sir 
Charles Hardinge for Lamsdorff and Goluchowsky—but the line 
of action is still what it was. 

And yet one detail is different. Hitherto Russia’s agreement was 
with Austria, whereas to-day it is with England. Anglo-Russian 
animosity being succeeded by Anglo-Russian goodwill, the two 
“secular foes” were putting their heads together at Reval with a 
view to alleviating the lot of the Slavs as far as the real rivals of 
the Slavs and genuine friends of the Mohammedans will allow. That, 
I should say, is the true significance of the Reval meeting. And 
that the neighbourly feeling it has engendered will make for peace 
throughout the world there can be no possible doubt. For the two 
monarchs who met in the Esthonian capital, and promised to work 
together in the cause of tranquillity and progress, govern between 
them several hundreds of millions of those peoples of Asia who are 
most sorely in need of tranquillity and cultural development. 


GENERAL UNEASINESS RESULTS FROM GERMANY’S 
ATTITUDE: 


The rejoicings at the fresh pledge of peace given by King and 
Tsar at Reval very quickly yielded to a feeling of general unrest 
which at times bordered on panic. To nervous people a European 
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war seemed to loom on the horizon. And of this Germany’s attitude 
was the unique cause. Apparently she cannot brook the disappear- 
ance of the secular feud between Russia and England, coming so 
soon after the reconciliation between England and France. Strange 
though it may sound, discord in Europe would appear to be indis- 
pensable to the successful pursuit of her political ends throughout 
the world. Otherwise the threat of war which, open or veiled, has 
been uttered by almost every German journal and every politician 
of note who commented on the Reval interview would have been 
ludicrous. The Kélnzsche Zeitung, for instance, assumes that “the 
“sroup of French politicians and journalists which has uniformly 
“supported and furthered the Delcassé policy with all available 


_ “means and the greatest zeal,” believes that the moment for letting 


loose a world-war against Germany has come. But, on the other 
hand, it declares that “official Russia is not disposed to follow a 
“path which might lead to a very bad end,” and that the Anglo- 
German visits have “to some extent imposed on the representatives 
“of the broad strata of the populations of both countries the duty 
“of doing what lies in their power to prevent incitements from being 
“transformed into warlike complications.” “Germany,” continues 
the article, “who for nearly forty years has never thought of using 
“her sharp sword except to fend off attack, can claim from every 
“unbiassed judge recognition of a sincere love of peace, though of 
“peace with honour. She can in consciousness of her strength calmly 
“await the storm which her enviers and enemies would like to let 
“loose against her. It is not we who have to bear the responsibility 
“for the terrible consequences of a collision of the Powers; it must 
“fall to those who have conjured up evil for selfish Chauvinistic 
“reasons.” 

Other papers, also organs of standing and influence like the Tag 
—descended to vile attacks on the Tsar and the King in the style 
of the vituperations with which we were made familiar during the 
Boer War. The semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
rebuking the scurrility of those Press organs, writes: “A little while 
“ago the Neue Gesellschaftliche Correspondenz issued an unquali- 
“fiable article agaist the person of King Edward, which the serious 
“German Press had sufficient tact to disregard, and to-day the Tag, 
“in the form of a satirical poem, makes a coarse attack on the Tsar 
“and Tsaritsa. These lapses show a lack of feeling of responsibility 
“towards the writer’s own country, which duty compels us to visit with 
“the sharpest condemnation. Misuse of publicist freedom for the 
“defamation of foreign sovereigns injures not only the prestige of 
“the German Press abroad, but also the political interests of the 
“Empire.” This reprimand would have been in good time several 
weeks ago; to-day it is rather belated, for these vulgar insults have 
been frequent for a considerable time past. 
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THOU SHALT NOT FORGIVE NOR FORGET. 


Most of the newspapers and politicians who gave utterance to their 
views took it for granted that a malicious scheme is afoot “to pen 
“Germany in.” She is to be isolated, diplomatically outmanceuvred 
and cheated out of the advantages which the possession of the most 
formidable army and a very powerful navy would naturally bestow 
upon her. France, England and Russia are the intriguers, the 
Tsar, King Edward and M. Pichon are the negociators, and their 
aim is to humiliate Germany to such a point that to the Kaiser and his 
advisers war will seem a preferable alternative. For this grotesque 
theory there are no grounds: it is an imaginary sketch and would 
seem to have been conjured up for the purpose of justifying 
a stroke of real and destructive work. It was emphatically denied 
by the British and Russian Press, it was refuted by Russian and 
British statesmen; it was contradicted by the Tsar and the King. 
But all to no purpose. Germany was resolved to accept the theory 
and she accordingly accepted it. Because Great Britain and Russia 
agree not to quarrel about Afghanistan, Persia or Thibet, Germany 
feels aggrieved and isolated. 

And all parties in the Fatherland except the Socialists join in the 
outcry against the Anglo-Russian policy of forgive and forget. What 
we ought to have done it seems was to nurse our respective 
grievances. Even the Rezchsbote, a journal which voices the ideas 
of the Lutheran pastors, writes as though it were fulfilling a Christian 
duty in sneering at the assurances given at Reval that both monarchs 
are animated by peaceful intentions.* The Hamburger Nachrichten 
bemoans the remissness of German diplomacy which failed to hinder 
the Anglo-Russian reconciliation. It holds that the points of friction 
between the two peoples which embittered them against each other 
for generations were, and still are, necessary to the cause of peace. 
Moreover, the situation created by the Reval meeting is humiliating 
to Germany. In order to escape from it she must exert herself 
strenuously to increase her land and sea forces to a point which 
will oblige her adversaries (!) to ponder well before seeking a quarrel 
with her. It is deplorable that the Powers which are alluded to as 
adversaries should have been allowed to force upon Germany the 
choice between a humiliation in the sphere of world politics like 
that of Olmiitz in 1850 and a European War. 

Even the sober-minded Maximilian Harden raises his influential 
voice in unison with that of the nation. 


“So isolated is Germany become that many perceive the day 
drawing near when the sword must cut the railing inside which 
blindness allowed her to be penned; and wild voices are heard 
exhorting us not to let the opportunity slip of using this last means 


* Morning Post, June 12. 
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at our disposal. For Germany must not undergo what Prussia 
underwent. Then, too, the island kingdom, guided by the genius 
of Pitt, worked at a coalition the sharp point of which was to be 
turned against the Emperor of the Continent. . . . It is not 
only in the army that the conversation turns on war to-day, that 
the possibility of a bloody morning in the near future is pondered 
on; and even the quietest of mortals need not feel ashamed of the 
thought.’’* 


Sentiments like these are not calculated to convert the British 
people—who are certainly not lacking in goodwill—to the belief that 
Germany’s love of peace and our love of peace are identical. Each 
people presumably understands by peace something very different 
from what the other means by it. And it will probably not have 
escaped the reader's observation that the resentment which our 
reconciliation with Russia has provoked in political and journalistic 
circles is shared by the German people. Public opinion takes the 
same view as the Press, and feels just the same bitterness. 


KAISER WILHELM’S DOEBERITZ MONOLOGUE. 


And Kaiser Wilhelm, it is credibly alleged, has advanced’ further 
in this direction than the most venturesome and least responsible 
of his subjects. After having passed in review the horse guards on 
the drill-ground of Doberitz, he is reported to have uttered the fol- 
lowing significant words in a tone of voice sufficiently loud to be 
overheard by the foreign military attachés who, according to one 
version, were present: “Well, it looks as though we are to be 
“encircled and cooped in. That we shall know how to support. 
“The German never fought better than when he had to defend 
“himself on all sides. Just let them come on, we are ready!” ‘This 
incautious monologue was communicated to the newspaper that first 
reproduced itt by a high military personage. And people believed 
it without further proof. It bore in itself the marks of its authen- 
ticity, they said. Soon, however, a telegram came from Berlin} to 
the effect that the fact itself could not be contradicted, although 
the words actually spoken by the Kaiser were somewhat different. 
What he really said, this telegram affirms, was that Germany would 
not allow any coalition to prescribe laws for her or humiliate her. 
Although the impulsive Kaiser's words ought in fairness to be esti- 
mated by avoirdupois instead of troy weight, the fact cannot be 
disguised that these words were peculiarly ill-chosen, and had much 
better have been left unsaid. They were at once flashed to the ends of 
the earth; they caused a fall in securities on the Exchange, produced 


* “ Zukunft,” 3 June, 1908, pp. 391 and 393. 
+t Die Dortmunder Zeitung. : 
t To the Kénigsberger Hastungs Zeitung. 
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a feeling akin to alarm in France, and engendered a sentiment of 
disquietude everywhere. To put it mildly, Germany's interest in 
the maintenance of peace is no longer regarded as equal to that 
of the rest of Europe. And the inference from this fact is unfor- 
tunately a disturbing factor in the domain of international politics. 

Yet there is something to be urged, if not in justification of the 
Kaiser’s speech, at least in mitigation of the sentence. It is difficult, 
however, in England to grasp thoroughly the German position, 
because we are apt to misinterpret German aims and to misunder- 
stand German policy. Looking always among the acts of the Kaiser's 
Government for symptoms of the same aspirations and strivings 
that inspire our own, we are greatly shocked by any such unexpected 
utterance as this because it runs directly counter to what we fancy 
ig the fixed policy of the German Empire. Now, if we adopted a 
different theory—and assumed that the Kaiser’s Government, with- 
out wistfully desiring war, is bent on rendering the nation so 
powerful on land and sea that it can impose its will on its rivals 
without even striking a blow—we should find it much more easy to 
account for the numerous changes which are constantly taking place 
in the attitude of Germany towards her neighbours by considering . 
them as applications of a few simple political maxims. This theory 
would account for her attitude at the Hague Conference, when the 
subject of arresting the growth of arinaments was mooted, and’ it 
would also explain the recklessness with which she annually lays 
out vast sums on rendering her navy a match for that of Great 
Britain. 


THE RACE FOR NAVAL SUPERIORITY CHANGES. ITS 
CHARACTER. 


Consider this last point. There seems something incon- 
gruous in the notion that Germany, hampered with the 
cost of a vast land army and possessing but a_ relatively 
small strip of seaboard, should ever overtake Great Britain in 
the race for superiority at sea. But if the notion appear incon- 
gruous, the facts that support it are incontestable. So long as it 
seemed essential to the strength of a navy that it should consist of 
ships of a variety of types, England was first in the race and Ger- 
many practically nowhere. But our Admiralty changed that iin 
1905 by proceeding to the construction of battleships of the Dread- 
nought type. According to the views that now prevail in competent 
naval circles, the Dreadnoughts render most other ships valueless. 
Consequently, when adding up our sea forces, it is on vessels of 
this type that we must lay chief stress, eliminating most of the 
others. The Germans set to work without loss of time to build 
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the same monster ships as our Admiralty was laying down, and as 
we both started at the same time the inequality of former years 
disappeared. Now in 1912 we hope to possess 11 Dreadnoughts to 
Germany’s 13. Mene Tekel Upharsin. Possibly, however, next 
year we may lay down six other ships of the same class, and spend 
forty-one millions on the navy. At this the British taxpayer will 
groan, and whichever way we look at the situation, we can hardly 
regard it as the result of strenuous efforts in the cause of peace. 

In truth, Germany’s policy is obviously shaped with a view to 
war. Nowadays a campaign between two European Powers is 
almost eliminated from the list of likely contingencies. Hostilities 
between groups of the Powers constitute the alternative. And for 
this nations are preparing. But the only nation that spends money 
abundantly on armaments and warships without being stimulated 
by the example of other and aggressive Powers is Germany. Now 
if, in spite of these heavy sacrifices, Germany is likely to be deprived 
of the influence which the superiority they had purchased ought to 
confer upon her, her resentment against her despoilers is natural. 
Hence the unfriendly feelings so many Germans entertain towards 
France, England and Russia for drawing closer together, working for 
peace, and diminishing the value of armies and navies. For if an 
international combination were created powerful enough to deter 
mischief-makers from breaking the peace, the raison d’étre of Ger- 
many’s splendid army and effective navy would be gone, and the 
money expended on them would have been thrown away. 


ULYSSES MARSCHALL VON BIEBERSTEIN FOR PARIS. 


Among the measures which the Kaiser’s Government contemplates 
adopting for the purpose of thwarting this “great political combine,” 
as it has been termed, is the recall of Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein from his ambassadorial post in Constantinople and _ his 
transference to Paris. The present diplomatic representative of the 
German Government in Paris, Prince Radolin, has, it is said, failed 
to come up to the Kaiser’s expectations. Among the tasks imposed 
upon him was that of creating an atmosphere favourable to such an 
understanding with France as would have modified the international 
relations of the Republic, and neutralised the growing influence of 
the Delcassé school of politics. Something has been done by the 
Ambassador or his countrymen in this direction. A group of 
intrepid Frenchmen, who favour an understanding with Germany, 
would draw a sponge over the events of 1870, and cause their 
fellow-citizens to forget that Alsace-Lorraine ever formed part of 
France, have made their views heard. A band of French students 
and other youths recently paid a friendly visit to Germany, where 
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they received a princely welcome, and on their return to Paris were 
hooted and hunted by an angry populace. On the other hand, a 
‘Franco-German League exists in Prussia, with an executive com- 
mittee sittingin Frankfurt-on-the-Main. This committee is now 
creating technical sub-committees, which will deal with the convey- 
ance of goods, the post, the telephone, the telegraph and questions 
of tariff and of international law. French merchants, clerks, trades- 
men are to visit Germany and Germans to make periodical tours in 
France. Among the points in the programme, which the executive 
committee is now seeking to carry out, are the recognition by both 
countries of the patents taken out in either, the reduction of the 
postal charges on periodicals and the delivery duty-free of samples 
and patterns. 

But whether Prince Radolin had little or much to do with the 
formation of these committees, his achievements generally seem to 
have fallen short of the Kaiser’s expectations—for instance, he failed 
to obtain admission for German loans to the French market. And 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein is now said to be designated as his 
'successor. This diplomatist, who resigned a portfolio of Minister 
before entering the diplomatic career, enjoys the reputation of an 
ideal representative. The charm of his manner, his intimate know- 
ledge of human character and its foibles, his unerring tact, and, above 
all, his unbroken success, commended him to the Kaiser as the right 
man for Paris. His marvellous resourcefulness suggested the com- 
parison between him and Ulysses made by his more enthusiastic 
admirers, while the unique position occupied by Germany in Con- 
stantinople, where her velleities are divined and respected, and her 
counsels are treated as commands, is ascribed by many to the sound 
judginent and the winsome ways of Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein. 


THE MOROCCO-BOUND REPUBLIC. 


Morocco is, so to say, the “raw” which Germany has but to touch 
in order to cause France intense pain. And as time lapses things 
Moorish seem to go from bad to worse. Thus Abdul Aziz, the 
imperial protégé of the Republic, 1s become a Sultan without 
dominions or subjects, a monarch zz partibus infidelium. For not 
only in the interior but even in the environs of Tangiers the tribes 
have declared in favour of the new Sultan Muley Hafid, who has 
been promoted by public opinion from the rank of pretender to that 
of pseudo-Sultan. In Germany his career is being followed with a 
degree of interest which borders on affection. Generally speaking 
the attention bestowed by the Berlin press on Morocco is out of 
proportion to the German interests there. And now that President 
Falhéres is about to make his pilgrimage to Reval, it bids fair to 
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become still more intense. This conjecture is borne out by the 
semi-official Politzsche Correspondenz, which writes: “Public opinion 
“in Germany can no longer remain indifferent to the problem of 
“Morocco, because it cannot yet foresee at what point France’s 
“activity will cease there. These apprehensions are all the better 
“founded that even in France people are watching the Morocco policy 
“of Clemenceau’s Cabinet not without distrust. In Ge:many the 
“dissatisfaction engendered by its line of action is augmented by the 
“grounds there are for fearing lest the French Government should 
“identify itself with Abdul Aziz and his partners. Under such con- 
“ditions this struggle might be engaged in without any benefit for the 
“regeneration of the Moorish Empire.” The fear of the German 
people that the French Government may identify itself with the 
rightful Sultan is significant as well as amusing. 

It was with that same “sovereign Sultan,” and with him alone, that 
the German Kaiser announced to the world he would deal thence- 
forward :—the sovereign Sultan Abdul Aziz. Yet the pretender’s 
envoys have been received in the Berlin Foreign Office. True 
they were received only by Councillor Von Zimmern, and solely in 

. the interests of “thorough information,” but they were received and 
the hopes of their master raised correspondingly. For the enemy of 
the lawful Sultan, whom Kaiser Wilhelm promised to protect, the 
rebellious kinsman of the ruler found the door of the French Foreign 
Office closed to his delegates and that of the German Foreign Office 
thrown open. Post hoc ergo propter hoc, Frenchmen argue. Nor is 
this belief at all improbable. And yet to-day Germany has less 
reason to meddle in Moorish affairs than ever. An improvement in 
the situation has already taken place. The bellicose tribesmen, who 
have seen or heard of the effects of French guns and rifles, are cowed, 
their warlike ardour is damped. The excitement in Morocco is 
quieting down. Soon the international police will be organised by 
Colonel Miiller. Military operations on the coast have been 
abandoned and at least a semblance of order is restored. French 
influence, excluded from the west, will probably make itself a way from 
the east through the dreary borderland which repels the average 
European but leads the more enterprising to the fertile oasis of 

, Tafilet. General Viget is already in the north of Tafilet at the head 
of a punitive expedition which the Algegiras Acts cannot prohibit. 
Long ago I ventured to point out that the safest way for French 
influence to enter the Shereefian realm was the way that leads from 

Algeria. Well, in spite of the relative tranquillity in Morocco, the 
German public, press and Government are interfering fitfully, ner- 

vously, frequently, and at times raising up artificial obstacles in the 
way of France. Yet Kaiser Wilhelm, who is a chivalrous monarch, 
assured the French General Lacroix in 1905: “now that Delcassé is 

“gone, I will not raise up any difficulties in your way.” But the 
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Kaiser’s words are not often to be taken au pied de la lettre. During 
the twenty years which have elapsed since he first ascended the 
throne, he has taught the political world this important lesson. And 
he has raised many an obstacle in France’s way since he made that 
unsolicited promise to General Lacroix. Good Republicans like 
that officer, however, ought to bear in mind the scriptural warning : 
“Put not your trust in princes.” 


THE BERLIN, CONSTANTINOPLE, BAGHDAD, SOUTH 
PERSIAN AND INDIAN RAILWAY. 


The work of building the Baghdad Railway is about to be 
resumed after an interruption of several years. Personally I 
expected these tidings. For I always believed and wrote that German 
enterprise and German perseverance would ultimately triumph over 
the vast obstacles in their way which would have discouraged most 
peoples. Other students of political history looked upon the under- 
taking as buried, after Mr. Balfour’s statement in Parliament that 
England would not participate in the work and the refusal of the 
French Government to allow the obligations of the Baghdad Railway 
to be quoted on the Paris Bourse. And now they express not only 
surprise but scepticism, still anticipating failure where success is well 
assured. But if the whole story were known of the silent struggle 
that has been going on since 1903, and of the secret diplomatic cam- 
paign that has been conducted and won by Marschall von Bieberstein 
in Constantinople, all doubts as to the ultimate success of the venture 
would be dissipated. 

It is amusing to reflect that this vast construction, which is to 
traverse Asia Minor from the extreme North-west to the extreme 

South-east, connecting the Sea of Marmora with the Gulf of 
Alexandretta, the Bosphorus with the Mediterranean, is represented 
as a matter of purely economic interest by Germany and is regarded 
as a deep political move by the rest of Europe. In the eyes of the 
unbiassed observer, it partakes of the nature of both. But when the 
scheme, as it was originally planned, has been completed and German 
rails connect Constantinople with the Persian Gulf on the one hand 
and vzé@ South Persia and Beloochistan with India on the other hand, 
the face of the political world will undergo a thorough transformation. 
The technical triumph, however considerable, will fall short of those 
which France, England and Russia have scored in similar under- 
takings. But for patriotic faith, dogged tenacity and’ cheerful self- 
abnegation it would be difficult to match the example set us by our 
kinsmen across the sea. 

Exactly nine years ago the Anatolian Railway Company, having 
completed their lines to Konia, received a concession from the Sultan 
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for a railway that should run from Konia to the Persian Gulf vid 
Baghdad. Careful surveys were begun soon after by an expedition 
under the guidance of the German Consul General Stemrich, who has 
since been made under-secretary in the Foreign Office. The results 
were set forth frankly and fully. Technical difficulties, the Commis- 
sion stated, abounded in certain districts of the projected line, which 
would extend over some 2,000 kilometres. Financial difficulties, too, 
it added, would confront them from start to finish and would continue 
even after the railway was thrown open to traffic, because it could not 
be expected to pay for many years. Under these circumstances the 
first need was money. Now no commercial company would consent 
to bury two or three hundred million francs in an undertaking that 
would be unable to pay a centime interest for a generation or more. 
A State guarantee therefore was a necessity, but Turkey, the only 
State really interested enough to make a sacrifice, was plunged in 
money difficulties and seemed on the verge of bankruptcy. Additional 
taxes, it is true, over and above the eight per cent ad valorem which 
was then fixed, might be levied. But international agreements 
bound the Porte to make no change without the assent of the other 
Powers. Consequently the Germans set themselves to move all the 
international levers within their reach in order to induce or oblige the 
Powers to assent to an increase of the customs dues. Turkey agreed 
to provide the necessary funds for the railway as soon as she got 
them. 

France, Great Britain and Russia were then invited to participate in 
the enterprise, but on conditions which these Powers finally declined 
as inacceptable. German capital, being the first in the field, considered 
that it had a right to a controlling voice in the undertaking. Foreign 
capital might participate in the risks and the credit but not in the 
control. At first the efforts made by Dr. von Siemens and his 
Governmental friends to attract foreign capital bade fair to achieve 
their object. A considerable section of British capitalists was dis- 
posed to follow Germany’s lead. Numerous French financiers, too, 
and more especially those who had commercial interests in Turkey, 
were strongly in favour of advancing part of the necessary funds. 
But the vigorous opposition deployed by a portion of the British 
Press convinced our Government that public opinion was for absten- 
tion. Thereupon Mr. Balfour made the statement already alluded 
to,* and six months later came the refusal of the French Government 
to let the Baghdad Railway obligations be quoted on the Paris 
Bourse ; and the attitude, taken together with England’s veto on the 
proposal to raise the customs tariff, compelled the railway builders 
to slacken their pace. Later on the work was suspended. With 
German circumspection, however, the promoters had made arrange- 
ments for this temporary reverse: in the Convention which was 


* In April, 1903. 
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signed in March, 1903, they had had the projected line divided into 
sections of 200 kilometres, each of which was to be taken in hand 
according as Turkey could scrape together the sums needed to guar- 
antee a certain percentage on the capital invested* Just then the 
outlook of the Baghdad railway builders was bleakest, but their 
activity and that of their industrious friends was irrepressible. The 
secret campaign of diplomatic manceuvring, backstairs influence and 
court intrigue was also carried on at this time, despite the emphatic 
advice of many whose hearts failed them to abandon the scheme 
before further loss had been incurred. 


A GERMAN PROTECTORATE OF TURKEY. 


And by dint of sheer perseverance the Anatolian Railway Com- 
pany won the day. The first streak of light appeared when the tax 
on imports was raised by three per cent. But it was very feeble, for a 
wise condition was made by our Government to the effect that the 
proceeds of this increase should be devoted entirely to the needs of 
the Macedonian vilayets and not to any other enterprise.t Soon 
afterwards, however, another source was tapped, this time one that 
could be used for the railway. It was the surplus of the revenues 
pledged to the bondholders. Theretofore there had been nothing over. 
It was in consequence of the unification of the Turkish debt, which 
was effected five years ago with the help of German capital, that a 
surplus was obtained from the revenues which were pledged to the 
bondholders. About £580,000 was the total of these savings in 1907, 
of which one-fourth belongs to the creditors, while the remainder is 
at the disposal of the Ottoman Government. This surplus is really 
the source from which the money will come for the construction of 
the world-transforming railway. From the year 1913 the Government 
will guarantee an annuity of £620 per kilometre, or a total of 
£521,000 a year, for ninety-nine years. There are other sources 
also, but of lesser account, such as the surplus of the tithes assigned 
as guarantee to existing railways. 

But perhaps the most remarkable stroke of financial cleverness on 
the part of the Germans in connection with this tangled question of 
Turkish revenues and the Baghdad Railway guarantees was delivered 
when the needs of Macedonia had to be provided for. When agreeing 
to the three per cent. increase of the customs duties and ussigning the 
proceeds thereof to the three vilayets, the British Government 
stipulated that £250,000 over and above should be contributed to the 
same object by the Ottoman Government. The latter assented 
and announced their intention to provide that sum from the surplus 
of the revenues ceded to the bondholders. The Debt Council 


* £620 per kilometre. t This increase was made in 1907. 
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approved, and the matter would have been clinched had it not been 
for German opposition. That very surplus they had long had in 
their mind’s eye for the Baghdad Railway, and they would not there- 
fore agree to let it go to the Slavs of Macedonia. “And they had their 
way. Then the sum needed for Macedonia was made a charge on 
the surplus of the tithes assigned to the payment of railway 
guarantees. But as these may possibly prove inadequate, the British 
delegate asked that at least a supplementary guarantee of £150,000 
per annum should be drawn from the surplus on the revenues pledged 
to bondholders, that is to say from the same source as the funds for 
the Baghdad Line. This proposal however was again vetoed by the 
Germans. And again they had their way. One effect of these 
tactics is that when the public debt of Turkey has been paid off, 
as it will be in the year 1953, and the whole administration of the 
Debt with its Council, its delegates and bondholders has disappeared, 
the Germans will still have a lien on the ceded revenues. They and 
they alone will then possess a delegate in Constantinople who will 
exercise sole financial control, and the Ottoman Empire will probably 
become as dependent upon Germany as is Egypt on Great Britain. 

Henceforth then Germany apparently can, if the worst comes to 
the worst, build the line without the participation of foreign capital. 
But none the less the need of money is pressing. For now the most 
difficult of all the sections is about to be taken in hand—that which 
leads over the Taurus and the Amanus mountains. The length of 
the new sections is 840 kilometres, and the estimated cost is 
%9,000,000. The Anatolian Railway Company, which is virtually 
identical with the Baghdad Railway Company, will receive the money 
in Government bonds, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 


BREAK UP OF THE CATHOLIC MAJORITY IN 
BELGIUM. 


The number of States in which Catholicism still holds the reins of 
political power is numerous; but it is visibly decreasing. France 
has been struck off the list definitively. In Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and Austria the anti-clerical writing on the wall has been read and 
interpreted aright. Even Belgium is slowly slipping from the grasp 
of the Church, despite the more perfect organisation and the less 
fanatical methods of the Catholic party there. For several years 
past the overthrow of this party at the elections has been looked for 
with growing confidence. But it emerged from the ordeal each time 
diminished but victorious. Thus in 1902 the majority it possessed 
in the Chamber amounted to twenty-six. The two ensuing elections 
diminished this to twelve, and the latest appeal to the country at the 
end of last May reduced it still further to eight votes. This was not 
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- only a severe check but a painful surprise for the Government, who 
expected a majority of eighteen. The Governmental Press explains 
the victory of the Opposition as the result of an unholy alliance 
between the Liberals and the Socialists. “For the weal of the 
“country and the weal of the liberal elements in it,” writes the semi- 
official Journal de Bruxelles, “as well as for our own weal, we are 
“ still erect, we still form the majority. Despite the error committed 
“by liberalism, which is sinking deeper and deeper, we constitute the 
“power and the salvation.” The power? Undoubtedly. But the 
salvation ? 

M. Woeste, the clerical leader, saddles the Cabinet with the 
responsibility for the reverse which is believed by most to be the 
beginning of the end. He strongly advised the Government not to 
open up the fatal Congo question on the eve of the elections. But 
his warning was disregarded by the Premier, who carried the other 
Ministers with him. The result 1s what M. Woeste feared. If the 
alternative to a clerical, or say Catholic, regime were a liberal Cabinet, 
—such a brilliant Cabinet as the last, whose members and most 
particularly M. Frére-Orban, the Foreign Secretary, I had the 
privilege of knowing—all friends of Belgium would rejoice at the 
prospect. But is that the alternative? Public opinion answers in 
the negative. The organ of the Socialist Party, Le Peuple, thinks 
not. “The proletariat which was momentarily disconcerted by the 
“failure of the year 1902 is itself ouce more. It has resumed its 
“triumphal march. The red flood is again rising and beginning to 
“swallow up the institutions of the bourgeoisie.” Even Emile 
Vandervelde, one of the most far-seeing and well-balanced Socialists 
in Europe, holds that the control of the Chamber will in a few years 
have entirely passed into the hands of the Socialists. Will Belgium 
then be saved or will she have only got out of the frying pan into 
the fire? 


NO NAVY FOR RUSSIA. THE DUMA ENCROACHES 
ON THE TSAR’S PREROGATIVES. 


Russia is in the throes of new birth, simmering in the Medea’s 
cauldron from which she will emerge regenerated or lifeless. She 
needs a wholly new equipment for the national life struggle—army, 
navy, armaments, fortresses, agrarian reform, legal procedure, 
tribunals, prisons, schools, universities, teachers, professors, priests. 
And she cannot acquire all or indeed any of these without money. 
Thrift therefore is the first step towards the attainment of them. And 
for that reason many Russians of sense and intuition deplored the 
Government’s decision to undertake the building o: the Amur 
Railway, which will run away with vast sums of money and yield 
little or nothing in return. 
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With the army and navy it is different. Whatever it may :ost to 
reorganise the land and sea defence ought to be paid promptly 
and cheerfully, for on the strength of the army and the navy depends 
the life of the nation. That is why the recent refusal of the Duma 
to vote the credit for the new battleships is severely blamed even by 
those who admit the force of the arguments adduced in support of 
that refusal. It is quite true, as the committee of Imperial Defences 
pointed out, that the organisation of the navy department is extremely 
defective. Sins of omission and commission are many and grievous, 
and their results are legible in the destruction of the navy by the 
Japanese. One may and must agree with the Speaker of the Duma 
who declared that “the state of things that obtains in the navy 
“department is intolerable. On this all agree. It is only respecting 
“the how and the when that a difference of opinion is noticeable.” 
Quite true; but it does not follow, as the Speaker seemed to think, 
that therefore the credit ought to be withheld. On the contrary 
forcible considerations of patriotism and enlightened self-love prompt 
the representatives of tne nation to vote the funds required. 

For the present time is exceptionally favourable for the creation 
ct a navy ex nzhzlo, so to say. The only warships that will count 
m the future are the monsters of the Dreadnought type, which are 
rendering all others practically obsolete. All nations consequently 
have to begin the race from the start. Russia, therefore, can enter 
the lists on equal terms with all, and compete with Germany, France 
and England. It is as though a town which was hitherto lighted 
with primitive oil lamps suddenly went over to electricity without 
passing through the intermediary stage of gas. Germany will be 
first on the list in 1912 unless our Admiralty bestirs itself between 
this and then. And Russia can have an excellent start if she sets 
to work at once. That she can get really good battleships built—in 
spite of the peculation and indolence of her officials—is probable. And 
it is certain that if they cannot be built now, they cannot be built 
in two, or three, or five years time. For the faults complained of 
are not confined to that or to any public department in the Empire. 
If the argument put forward by the opposition were accepted and 
acted upon, the whole educational system of Russia would be 
abolished, together with seven-eighths of the institutions it ad- 
ministers. The railway administration, too, is a good deal worse 
in every respect than the Marine Ministry; yet the Duma has con- 
fided to it the spending of hundreds of millions of roubles! 

But there is one other consideration which, to my mind, ought to 
be decisive. The Duma has no right whatever to call for the reform 
of the marine department, and is not authorised to make the credit 
for battleships dependent on this or any other changes. One may 
argue that it ought to possess such a right. Perhaps it ought. But, 
as a matter of fact, paragraph 14 of the Fundamental Laws lays it 
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down clearly that all the details of the working of the administration 
of the marine are in the hands of the Tsar, who may regulate them 
in virtue of his sovereign power, and without consulting the deputies. 
This may be a bad law or a good law, but it is the law, and therefore 
ought to be obeyed, especially by the law-givers. 

Now the Duma deliberately broke that law, usurped the Em- 
peror’s prerogatives, and issued orders concerning matters on which 
it is incompetent to legislate. Yet M. Stolypin displayed 
a marvellous degree of patience, taking no steps beyond the delivery 
of a forcible speech. He still entertains hopes, however, that the 
Council of the Empire will correct the mistakes of the Duma, and 
authorise the Government to lay down the four battleships. Unless 
the upper chamber rectifies the errors of the lower chamber, what 
other good work can it accomplish? In Russia’s best interests one 
hopes it will fulfil the expectations of the Premier. For if the 
credit is withheld until the rank and file of the marine department 
is regenerated, there will be no Russian navy until the crack of 
doom. 
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THE. ASTRONOMY OF ' SHAKESPEARE, 


™ HE age of Shakespeare was a period when the thinking world 
was awaking to the wonders of the firmament. About 
twenty-one years before the poet’s birth, on, to be exact, the 23rd 
of May, 1543, was published Nicholas Copernik’s immortal work, 
“De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium,” and what is known as the 
Copernikan system began to be unfolded for the use of man. 
Three years after his death Tycho Brahé was born, in 1546, 
When Brahe died in 1601 astronomy had become a science. 
His work was taken up by John Kepler, who was _ seven 
years the junior of Shakespeare. Six years after the poet’s 
death Kepler’s “Epitome of the Copernikan Astronomy ” was placed 
on the Index. Galileo Galilei was even more nearly a contem- 
porary of the English dramatist, though he long outlived him, for he 
was born on 15th February, 1564, and he died, a victim of the In- 
quisition, in 1642. The rapid development of exact thought involved 
in the new astronomy created a considerable stir in England. 
All the thinkers were full of it. What, then, did that most receptive 
of human minds, the mind that seems to have touched at some point 
all human thought and all types of human activity, what did Shakes- 
peare think of it? The answer is a strange one: the new astronomy 
does not seem to have come into the dramatist’s field of thought at 
any point. One would have imagined that the telescope, the marvel 
of. the hour in 1610, would have touched his imagination. There is, 
however, no reference direct or indirect to it, or, indeed, to the new 
science of the heavens at all. If there are any sane persons who still 
believe that Bacon was the author of the plays, they will do well to 
consider this point. Bacon was fully conversant with the new 
astronomy, and was, as Miss Agnes Clerke points out, the founder 
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of the modern science of astrophysics. It is inconceivable that he 
should have been totally silent on a question of such magnitude. 
The subject that aroused Milton’s muse would not have left the 
dramatist silent. 

Shakespeare’s references to celestial phenomena fall into three 
classes. The current astrological jargon of his period in a notice- 
able measure pervades the plays, though the dramatist makes it 
clear enough, in at least two famous passages, that he himself did 
not accept the conclusion of astrology. In addition to these 
numerous references, we have also passages importing direct 
astronomical observation; and, lastly, we have true observations 
applied to astrological uses. It will be convenient to consider these 
various applications of such phenomena. First, it is interesting to 
note that Shakespeare chooses shrewd villains or plain materialists 
to enunciate his repudiation of astrology; men with no self-decep- 
tions, men who know themselves to be what they are. Astrology 
has a poetry about it, and forms so admirable a machine for tragedy 
to work with that the hero of romance or tragedy can scarcely away 
with his fantasy. But Cassius, with a clear mind, can cry 


‘“* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.’’ 


and Edmund, after feigning to Edgar that he is “a sectary astro- 
“nomical”—an astrologer to wit—can, with a flash of self- 
revelation, exclaim. 


‘* This is excellent foppery of the world, that when we are sick 
in fortune (often the surfeit of our own behaviour) we make guilty 
‘of our disasters the sun, the moon, the stars: as if we were 
villains by necessity . . . . an admirable evasion of man, 
to lay his disposition to the charge of a star; my nativity was 
under Ursa Major; so that it follows that I am rough and 
lawless.’’ 


We may naturally pass from this reference to “Nativity” to 
astrology as expounded by Shakespeare in the manner of his time. 
Consider some further references to nativity. Conrade, in Much 
Ado About Nothing, was “born under Saturn”; Autolycus, the thief, 
was “littered under Mercury”; Jupiter reigned at the birth of 
Posthumus; Sir Toby Belch claims that both he and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek were “born under Taurus,” and each asserts (wrongly) 
the portions of the body (usually the left eye) that were under the 
control of the Bull; “a cunning man did calculate” Suffolk’s birth; 
at Glendower’s nativity “the front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
“ of burning cressets.” It would be easy to multiply instances. The 
Houses of Astrology seem to be referred to in the expressions, “The 
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“bloody House of Life” (King John, iv., 2); “Venus smiles not in 

“a House of Tears” (Romeo and Juliet, iv., 1); “The secret House 
“of Death” (Antony and Cleopatra, iv., 13). 

Fearful events foreshadowed the death of Cesar, “ things beyond all 
“use”; “the heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 
Cesar, the clear-thinking materialist, puts by, as Shakespeare put 
by, those superstitious inheritances of fearful ages. It is nothing to 
him that “when beggars die there are no comets seen.” Shakes- 
peare, in his astrological references, depicts the fears and fancies of 
his age, thoughts that lay deep in the hearts of even the greatest 
of men and women. That the dramatist was familiar with. the 
terminology of the astrologer is shown by the reference to Taurus 
in Twelfth Night, to Cancer in Trotlus and Cressida (ii, 3), as 
well as by the reference to the signs of the Zodiac in Titus 
Andronicus and elsewhere, and by the very curious and (as we shall 
see) important reference to the “fiery Trigon” in the second part 
of Henry IV. 

It is useful to turn from astrology to Shakespeare’s own observation 
of the heavens. It is not only, as one might expect, accurate, but 
it also here and there illustrates an inductive process. Czsar’s refer- 
ence to the Pole Star is famous: 


‘* But I am constant as the Northern Star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine; 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his place.”’ 


Shakespeare framed a not unnatural thought about astronomy 
when he made Biron say 


‘* Study is like the Heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep searched by curious looks: 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.’’ 


The lines, whatever we may think of their healthy moral, give us to 
understand that the poet was not unacquainted with the constella- 
tions and their names. But the Great Bear is the only constellation 
that he mentions. It is referred to at least six times. Edmund 
tells us, in irony, that he was born under it. “We that take purses,” 
says Falstaff, “go by the Moon and the seven stars, and not by 
“Phoebus” (I. Henry IV., i, 2); “ What!” says Pistol to Falstaff, 
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“What! we have seen the seven stars” (Il. Henry IV,, ii, 4); “The 
“reason why the seven stars are no more than seven is a pretty 
“ reason,” cries the Fool to Lear in bitter irony. (Compare Trevisa’s. 
phrase, “ Arthurus is a signe made of vu. sterres.”) The fifth 
reference is in the fine opening to the second act of Othello: 


“* The chidden billows seem to pelt the clouds; 
The wind-shaked surge, with high and monstrous mane, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of th’ ever-fixed pole.”’ 


This last line apparently refers to Arcturus (the Guardian of the 
Bear). The sixth reference is in the opening of the second act of the 
first part of King Henry IV.: “Four by the day. . . Charles’ 
“Wain is over the new chimney, and yet our horse is not packed.” 
The appellation “Charles’ Wain” for the Great Bear is said to be 
derived from “Churl’s Wain,” and this is not improbable. In Love's 
Labours Last (v. 2), the stars are referred to as “ Ploughmen’s clocks,” 
a not dissimilar use. The phrase Kzmg Charles’ Wain is obviously 
a late corruption. 

The phases of the moon, and the ebb and flow of the tide under 
her influence are, of course, repeatedly noticed and (King Lear, 
Vv. 3) applhed by analogy to human affairs. We read of the full 
moon and of the man in the moon. The comparison of 
Rosalind to the moon is fully worked out. She cries, “You 
“took the moon at the full, but now she’s changed”; and the 
King replies, “ Yet still she is the moon and I the man.” The refer- 
ences to the man in the moon in the Tempest (1, 2) are familiar; 
that to the Dog and the Bush in the moon is less easily understood. 
They are all repeated in A Midsummer Night's Dream (v., 1). An 
imaginative eye may trace both “Cain and his thorn bush” and a 
dog in the mountains of the moon. “The horns 0’ the moon” is a 
phrase repeated more than once. The fact that the moonlight is 
the sunlight is recognised, while there are many references to eclipses 
of the sun and moon. 

The references to the planets are full of interest, and, of course, 
combine both astronomical observation and astrological fancies. 
The most important is that in the Second Part of Henry IV. (ii., 4). 


ec eee q ry . > : . 
““ Prince Henry: Saturn and Venus this year~in conjunction! 
What says the almanac to that? 


Poins: And, look, whether the fiery Trigon, his man, be not 


lisping to his master’s old tables, his note-book, his counsel- 
keeper.”” 


Mr. and ‘Mrs. Cowden-Clarke say, as to the conjunction of Saturn 
and Venus: “We are informed by astrological works that this was 
a prodigy never known to have occurred.” Shakespeare may have lain 
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under the same error as the astrologers of his time, but, in fact, a con- 
junction of Venus and Saturn is not an uncommon event. It happened, 
for instance, on April 21st, 1907. But the chief interest of the pas- 
sage lies in the reference to the “fiery Trigon.” This phrase, which 
usually in astrology merely indicates the constellations Aries, Leo 
and Sagittarius, was apparently used in 1604 for a particular com-. 
bination (approaching a triple conjunction) of the superior planets, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. The fiery Trigon of 1604 was an 
-event, says the late Mr. E. J. C. Morton, in his charming volume 
on Astronomers, “which only happens once in eight hundred 
“years.” It is of interest to note that in the year 1604 the astrono- 
mical and astrological world alike were greatly disturbed by other 
strange events in the heavens. “On the 20th September, 1604, 
“a new star was observed at the foot of the constellation of 
““Serpentarius. It died out in a few months, and resembled in all 
“particulars that noticed by Tycho Brahé in 1572.” The remark- 
able thing about this star was that it occurred in the year and in the 
vicinity of the “fiery Trigon.” Kepler lays stress on this. He notes 
that Brahé’s star came without warning, “but ours has come exactly 
“in the year of which astrologers have written so much about the 
“fiery Trigon that happens in it.” Now the second part of 
Henry IV. was first published in quarto form by Aspley and Wise 
in 1600, and was apparently not reprinted until the folio of 1623 
appeared. The passage in question occurs in the quarto edition, 
and this shows—as, indeed, other literary references show—that the 
coming of the fiery Trigon was a subject of general interest and 
discussion. There are, of course, other allusions to Venus. 
The explanation of the Duke in Measure for Measure (iv. 2), 
“Look, the unfolding star calls up the shepherd,” is a singularly 
striking phrase for Venus, the morning star—the star that heralds 
the unfolding of the day and calls upon the shepherd to unfold his 
sheep. All will recall the very beautiful passages in The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

Some brief mention must finally be made of two notable passages 
A learned writer in the English Mechanic has suggested that the line 
in The Midsummer Nights Dream (i., 2), “and certain stars shot 
“madly from their spheres,” calls attention to the recurrent Leonid 
meteors. The play was published in 1600, and the passage may 
well refer to a display in the preceding autumn of 1599. 

Attention has often been called to the close observation shown in 
‘the famous passage in /ulzus Cesar (ii. 1): 


‘* Decius: Here lies the east: doth not the day break here? 


Casca: No. 


Cinna: Oh, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 
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Casca: You shall confess that you are both deceiv’d. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the north, 
He first presents his fire; and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here.’’ 


The close accuracy of the description will appeal to any student 
of elementary astronomy. Casca is speaking at dawn on the 15th 
March. From the 22nd of December to the 21st March the south 
declination is continuously decreasing from its maximum at the 
solstitial point to its vanishing point, the equinoctial pot when the 
sun enters Aries. On March 15th the sun, indeed, “is a great way 
“erowing on the south”: it has, in fact, almost exhausted its 
southern declination. “Some two months hence,” in the middle of 
May, the north declination, which began on March 2iIst, will have 
greatly increased, and the sun will rise noticeably “up higher toward 
“the north,” though till June 22nd it will not reach its solstitial 
point and its maximum north declination. Casca, apparently, con- 
cludes his speech by pointing out the true east as distinct from the 
point of sunrise. 

From what has been said, it is plain that Shakespeare had no 
special knowledge of astronomy or astrology. He was familiar with 
the calendars, almanacs, and prognustications (A Wanter’s Tale, 
iv., 3), freely published in his day, and knew well the patter of town 
and country fortune tellers. Of the discoveries of his time he was 
entirely ignorant, but he was fully abreast of the current knowledge 
of ordinary educated people on matters relating to the heavens, and 
he added to this his own wealth of observation, and made the 
phenomena of the firmament the most subtle instruments for illus- 
trating his conceptions and bringing home to the heart and mind 
of his hearers the deeps of tragedy, the heights of comedy, the 
inner and higher aspects of dramatic thought. * 


MUSEUS. 


* Since writing this paper my attention has been called to an interesting mono- 
graph on the same subject by Mr. John A. Paterson in the Journal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada for September-October, 1907. He adds one or 
two valuable references to those given above: the Dantesque reference to the 
Music of the Spheres in the Merchant of Venice; that to ‘astronomy’ in sonnet 
XIV.,; the elaborate reference to Mars in Adl’s well that ends well—Mars pre- 
dominate and Mars retrograde, Mars as the star under which Parolles was born; 
the clear reference to ‘the Ptolemaic doctrine of the Universe’ in Tvoilus and 
Cressida. But I cannot agree that the phrase ‘the Seven Stars’ means the Pleiades.. 
The reference to Trevisa given above shows the medizeval meaning of the phrase. 
The Fool's exclamation in King Lear shows that the number was fixed, not variable 
with each observer as in the case of the Pleiades, while Falstaff clearly refers to- 
the most noticeable objects in the sky in the absence of the sun—the Moon and 
the Great Bear. With the Moon at the full the Pleiades would scarcely be visible. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 7 
REVIEWS. 
THE OPTIMISM OF BUTLER’S “ANALOGY.”* 


Canon Scott Holland could not have chosen a better subject for 
the Romanes Lecture of June 13th last than the modern application 
of the central doctrine of Bishop Butler’s famous work, The Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. This great thinker who anticipated the Kantian 
principle of the Categorical Imperative is in closer touch with modern 
developments of thought on natural science and on the place of 
man in the universe than any other thinker of the eighteenth century. 
Whether Cardinal Newman, whether Mr. Gladstone bowed down 
before him for this reason we cannot say, but certainly the Romanes 
lecturer was right in recalling the mind of Oxford to one of her 
lost causes and undying influences. One word must be said as to 
the form of this eloquent lecture. Canon Scott Holland goes out 
of his way to belittle Joseph Butler’s prose. A sour critic might 
reply that the aureate prose of this lecture was open to criticism. 
The lecture is, frankly, too long, too purple. The theme is lost in the 
maze of brilliant variations. One misses the stern directness, the ~ 
effective simplicity of Bishop Butler himself. But Canon Scott Holland 
speaks out of the fulness of his heart and mind, and, after all, that 
is what matters. He feels that the natural movement of modern 
thought has once again drawn Butler “into the central currents of 
“our intellectual life.’ The mechanical theory is dead. To-day we 
feel that “the Universe is a vast, dramatic experiment.” It bears | 
at every turn, as every great drama bears, the impress of an insistent 
creative personality. The universe “is an organic whole from end 
“to end.” Wherever we look “the same mind discloses itself; the 
“same presence greets us; the same face looks out at us.” It is 
true that Butler waves aside for the moment the metaphysic of life. 
That must come later in the great reconstruction. For the moment 
he relies on the assumed “validity of human experience.” It is the 
practice of genius to make assumptions, thence to deduce conclu- 
sions, and from the conclusions to test the premises. That is what 
all science is doing to-day. That was Butler’s contribution to modern 
thought. He was fully aware that to-morrow’s sunrise is merely 
a matter of probability. But science and religion are alike practical 
businesses: they deal with the Here and Now, while having an 
eye to the Hereafter. It is true that the schemes of Nature and 
Revelation are most “imperfectly comprehended.” But the very fact 
that in both spheres we feel the pressure of our limitations makes us 

*The Romanes Lecture, 1908: The Optimism of Butler's ‘ Analogy. By Henry 


Scott Holland, M.A., Hon. D. Litt., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, June 13th, 1908. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; price 


2/- net.) 
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realise the presence of worlds unrealised and makes us know that 
even here and now we cannot have perfect knowledge of even the 
meanest flower that blows, since it is inseparable from things beyond 
us. Butler does not hide from himself the miseries of life, but he 
sees in its very incompleteness the solution of its problems. His 
was an unconquerable optimism, and it is the exact optimism of the 
twentieth century. His whole doctrine of the supremacy of Duty 
comes in here. Duty can close the broken circle, can transform our 
Ideal into fact. His optimism is, as Canon Scott Holland very 
aptly points out, the optimism of Mr. Browning. The present is 
the time of probation. 

But Butler felt, as 4 Kempis felt before him, the apparent growth of 
imperfection with the growth of spiritual life. The same is true in 
science. The problem of the Universe becomes more intolerable as 
we progress. So Revelation adds to our difficulties. It carries us 
into an atmosphere where it is difficult to breathe. It has all the 
difficulties of the natural world with others of its own. We have to 
face higher and harder “ probabilities,” and there, as in the natural 
world, we must reason from the probable to the unknown. But the 
results, if we are strong enough, enable us to test the “probable” 
premises. For “religion is a life.’ Experience with us, as with 
Butler, has come to be the main thing after all. “Life is a perpetual 
“progress in experience.” The very limitations of our experience 
indicate the immensity of the world we have to conquer. That was 
Bishop Butler’s position, that is ours. For the time being, in this 
age of ceaseless investigation, we leave the ultimate problem of 
reality alone. We know, as Butler knew, that there it stands, tower- 
ing unseen, behind and above all our spade work in science, in 
morals, in religion. But we get nearer, if not to touch, at least to 
view. It may be beyond the grasp of Reason, but not beyond the 
eye of Faith. Butler, as is here pointed out, had his Vision, and 
it is our Vision to-day : 


¢ 


““TIt holds, for him, the entire Universe together in a coherent 
and progressive Purpose, stretching from the lowest point of 
physical existence, through all the grades of Natural Development, 
up to the highest order of the Spiritual Heaven disclosed to us 
through the open door of Revelation. One secret makes itself 
known everywhere: one mind is everywhere reiterating its tireless 
delight: one pressure sets everywhere towards one far-off event.” 


This Vision is open to every man of humble heart. Who possesses 
“the temper that is given in and through Christ,” in whom “moral 
“and intellectual growth coincide”? That is the sublime Optimism 
of Bishop Butler, and we may well ask with Canon Scott Holland, 


“Is there any intellectual Gospel that will more aptly meet our 
“needs ?” 
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PIPTEENTIEWOCENTURY VENGLISH “LITERATURE? 


If the composite method of writing history is ever justifiable the 
instance must be sought in the history of a great literature, and 
especially in the early stages of that literature. In order to arrive 
at something like certainty with respect to the innumerable questions 
of research that are involved in any adequate consideration, a series 
of monographs are necessary, and it should be stated at once that 
Dr. Ward and Mr. Waller have very successfully edited the necessary 
essays that cover the literary activities of the late fourteenth cen- 
tury and the fifteenth century in the second volume of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature. The ground is admirably covered, 
and no one who conscientiously reads the succession of papers can 
deny that the covers of this book contain a very considerable con- 
tribution to the history of English literature. Professor Manly’s 
monograph on “ Pzers the Plowman and its Sequence,” Mr. Macaulay’s 
essay on “John Gower,” Mr. Waller's brief paper on “The 
Political and Religious Verse to the close of the Fifteenth 
“Century,” and Professor Gummere’s essay on “Ballads,” add 
high literary merit to what we may call their scientific value. 
The weakness of the volume as a whole is the absence of high literary 
distinction. It may seem ungrateful to complain of the English of 
so sturdy and untiring a scholar as Professor Saintsbury, but it is 
undeniable that his invaluable chapters on Chaucer and the English 
Chaucerians are marred by a curious inelegance of style. It is 
unnecessary to emphasise a sound critical scorn for “aureate 
“pedantry” by adopting the opposite extreme. 

In a brief review it is difficult to do more than indicate the main 
theses of a lengthy work of this type. Professor Manly certainly 
establishes his theory of the authorship of “The Vision of William 
“concerning Piers the Plowman.” Skeat and Jusserand both 
attribute this poem, in its Vernon version (A) and the “ modifications 
“and expansions” of it known respectively as the Crowley (B) and 
Whitaker (C) versions, to one man, William Langland, or Langley, 
born about 1331-2. They say that he began the first version about 
1362; that he revised it and doubled it in length in 1377, and in 
1393 (Skeat) or 1398 (Jusserand) made a second revision. _Pro- 
fessor Manly subjects the poems and this theory to a minute 
examination, and entirely convinced the present writer (rather 
against his will) that the theory of a single author is untenable. 
He indicates no less than five hands in the work. He adds 
that “a careful study of the MSS. will show that between A, B and 
“C there exist dialectical differences incompatible with the suppo- 
“sition of a single author. This can be easily tested in the case of 
“the pronouns and the verb ave.” 


* The Cambridge History of English Literature, edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Master of Bou haan, and A. R. Waller, M.A., Peterhouse, Vol. ii. The End 


of the Middle Ages. (Cambridge: At the University Press. Price gs. net.) 
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The chapter on “Religious Movements in the Fourteenth Cen- — 
“tury” is interesting, and should be read in connection with that 
part of the competent chapter on “English Prose in the Fifteenth 
“Century,” which relates to Welter Hilton. The matter of these 
chapters is scarcely complete. The Lollard question requires more 
thorough investigation; a little more onginality im the treatment of 
Richard Rolle of Hampole might have been expected, while the 
relationship of Hilton to the authorship controversy that still rages 
round the Dez Imitationz Christi should have been considered. We 
have two MSS. of the De Inmutatione in English, and in a volume 
that deals so fully with the question of MSS., these should have been 
discussed with something more than a mere passing reference to 
the translation. The English of the version is powerful, and a very 
fine specimen of mid-fifteenth century prose. The chapter on “ The 
“Beginnings of English Prose,” by Miss Alice D. Greenwood, is 
well done, while especial praise must be given to the 

leadity with which Mr. Gregory G. Smith has dealt atts tlie evolu- 
tion of the Scottish language and with “The Scottish Chaucerians.” 
He certamly makes his pomt that writers ike Dunbar and Gavin 
Dougias are troubled rather with the broken lights of the medizval 
period than with the dawn of the Renaissance. That their prede- 
cessor, Henryson, was a great poet none can doubt. His Testament 
of Cressezd has all the great note of mevitable tragedy, and does 
not suffer by comparison with the famous poem that it deliberately 
supplements. The passages quoted by Mr. Gregory Smith have 
an almost Shakespearean imtensity: they touch the very fountam 
of tears. The chapter by Dr. Peter Giles on “ The Earliest Scottish 
“Literature ” is admirable, even though it deals with a theme that is, 
to modern ears, undeniably repellant. Early Scottish verse is not 
capable, to use m another connection Mr. Macaulay’s useful phrase, 
“of giving genume pleasure to the reader,” but its value in the 
evolution of literature and the tongue can scarcely be overrated. 
Later Scottish verse is, however, capable of giving genuine pleasure: 


“ Of all thir madynis myld as meid 
Wes nane so gympt as Gillie ; 
As ony ross hir rude wes reid, 
Hir lyre wes lyk the lillie.” 


is full of delightful music In the medieval popular-vérse we find 
the legitimate ancestry of Burns) The Chaucerian “ makars” belong 
to another school, another Ime of artistic evolution. “Chaucer and 
“the Eliabethans do not explam Ramsay, and Fergusson and 
“Burns: and these writers are not a sudden dialectal sport in the 
“literary development.” This whole Ime of literature is racy of the 
soil, but possesses its own art and its own élaboration. 

Praise must be given to Dr. Walker's excellent chapter on “ English 
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“and Scottish Education, Universities and Public Schools to the time 
“of Colet.” It is true that there is a great deal of unpublished material 
that would have supplemented his work in a useful manner—especi- 
ally as regards school as opposed to university education—but his 
main conclusions are correct and of real value. We are glad to 
notice that he has not fallen into the error that has overtaken at 
least one eminent writer on the history of English education. Colet’s 
school was not the successor of the old Cathedral School. In fact, 
for some years they overlapped. A final word! of praise must be 
given to Mr. Murison’s excellent analysis of the work of Stephen 
Hawes and to Professor Francis B. Gummere’s striking essay on 
“Ballads.” It is quite true to say that in the ballads of Robin Hood 
“pballadry itself crossed the marches of the epic.” The origin of 
the ballad was “a choral dramatic representation.” Here again we 
see dimly the relationship of the ballad to the higher forms of poetic 
art. Some of the very early ballad hymnal forms had the true high 
poetic note as, for instance: 


“This worldis love is gon a-wai, 
So dew on grasse in someris dai, 
Few ther beth, weilawai ! 

That lovith Goddis lore.” 


It is a pleasure to note the important part played in this volume by 
American professors: the old literary tongue is a new bond of 


union. 
* * % 


ANCIENT BRITAIN.* 


Dr. Rice Holmes has placed both antiquarians and historians under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of his monumental work 
on “Ancient Britain.” For the first time the vast stores of material 
scattered through unnumbered monographs and the proceedings of 
endless Societies have been systematically examined and collated, 
and brought into an orderly narrative, every step of which is sup- 
ported by authority. The first real inroad into British prehistoric 
times from the historical point of view has now been made. We 
are at last beginning to see with some certainty of vision into the 
mysterious “backward and abysm of time” that rolls away behind 
the narrative of Cesar. The picture, it is true, is unfocussed, and 
we see men, like trees, walking. But the past has yielded up its 
secret to a degree that would have seemed impossible a century ago, 


* (1) Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cesar, by T. Rice Holmes, Hon. 
Litt.D. (Dublin). (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 16s. net.) (2) Casar’s 
Conquest of Gaul, by the same author. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., price 6s. net.) 
(3) Neolithic Dewponds and Cattle ways, by A. J. Hubbard, M.D., and George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., with illustrations. Second edition. (Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., price 4s. 6d. net.) (4) The Mammoth Hunters, by Alfred E. 
Carey, M. Inst. C.E. (Messrs. Greening & Co., price 6s. net.) (5) Before Adam, by 
Jack London, (Mr. T. Werner Laurie, price 6s.) 
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and such an advance tempts the mind to think that another century | 
will see much of our “Pre-history ” become true history. 

How far back in time Homo sapiens goes none can guess. 
Probably the spirited imagination of Mr. Jack London has given us, 
in Before Adam, a nearer and truer approach to the arboreal dawn of 
man than will be ever reached by spade-work. In some shape the 
Tertiary Period probably knew him, but whether the alleged eolithic 
implements belonged to that age, as suggested by Mr. Benjamin 
Harrison, if, indeed, they were the handiwork of man in any age, is 
at present a negligeable question. The Ice Age that followed in 
Britain the tropical climate of the Tertiary Period may or may not 
have exterminated the Ape-than of that epoch, but it is probable 
that there has been human continuity since the late period of the 
Ice Age, when Britain was continental and swarmed with gigantic 
beasts. We cannot tell how long that was ago, but take what period 
we will, the human remains of the remotest period appear to indi- 
cate that man was already differentiated from the beast. How late 
in the palzolithic age we must come to reach the great cave-artists 
of Southern France and the Pyrenees, and even Britain, it is im- 
possible to say. Mr. Alfred E. Carey, in his quite admirable account 
of prehistoric man written for young people, entitled “The Mam- 
“moth Hunters,” gives a vivid reproduction of the famous picture 
of a mammoth engraved on ivory from La Madelaine. It is a weird 
and striking representation of that terrible beast, and could only 
_ have been drawn by a skilled artist. But despite their art, the Old 
Stone peoples seem to have stagnated, as certain African tribes 
stagnate. They had neither pottery, nor corn, nor cattle, nor dogs. 

We do not know what impetus ended the Old Stone Age 
and ushered in the New. But it was certainly some great event in 
the history of social life, perhaps the first of many invasions from 
the Mediterranean across the narrow neck of waters that had 
probably by then once more made Britain an island. Dr. Holmes 
convinces the reader of the absolute continuity of the two races, and 
we may believe that a wave of utilitarianism caused by some new 
pressure in life was responsible for the renaissance of the neolithic 
epoch. That it was utilitarian we may infer from the decay of art, 
accompanied by the increase of material comfort. “The old crea- 
“tive art was dead.” But surely Dr. Holmes will admit a continuity 
here as well as the continuity of the two races. Had the palzolithic 
art no influence on the beautiful flint work of the neolithic age? 
Did those who made the delicate “ pigmy flints” learn nothing from 
the delicate draughtsmanship of the conquered race? Dr. Holmes 
rightly dismisses the theory of a minute pigmy race as the wielders 
of these flints, which were, surely, the teeth of neolithic saws, whose 
wooden framework perished long ago. But neolithic man was 
primarily a practical creature, and from him we trace our stock. 
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“Their descendants are with us still: they or later comers brought 
“with them the seeds of cereals or plants which are cultivated still, 
“and animals, the descendants of which still stock our farms; they 
“practised handicrafts and arts, from which the industries of modern 
“ Britain have been in part evolved.” They seem even to have attained 
to the first stage of the art of writing. It is to the New Stone Age 
that the great British strongholds and entrerichments belong. A 
really valuable description of many of these great examples of 
strategic art is to be found in Messrs. A. J. and G. Hubbard’s very 
interesting volume, entitled “Neolithic Dewponds and Cattleways “ 
—a volume containing a number of striking photographs. It is 
unfortunately marred (as is Mr. Carey’s book) by the acceptance of 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s theory as to the date of Stonehenge. Dr. 
Holmes goes very fully into that question, and shows how untenable 
is Sir Norman’s whole position. It is clear enough now that Stone- 
henge is a late circle of the Bronze Age, and comes almost within 
the limits of historic times. 

Indeed, with the coming of the bronze-using peoples from Gaul 
and Italy about 2000 B.C. the history of Britain may be said to 
begin. The new comers spread into every part of the British 
Isles—even to the Shetlands. No doubt their advance was 
desperately resisted, but nevertheless the two populations 
mingled, and the use of stone implements long survived the 
introduction of bronze. The great strongholds of the Neolithic Age 
were gradually occupied by the invaders, who largely increased the 
number of fortified positions. The water supply of those forts raises 
difficult questions. _Dewponds were probably more frequent than 
Dr. Holmes thinks. Messrs. Hubbard give us valuable information 
on this point. Dr. Holmes’ account of bronze implements is ex- 
haustive and illuminating. The art of working in metals rapidly 
reached a very high standard, and tribal culture and the length of 
life increased on every side. Towards the end of the Bronze Age 
we see Britain filled with a rich and prosperous, though (like many 
of their descendants) ill-housed people. Dr. Holmes tells a story 
that illustrates their art, and proves how long an accurate tradition 
may linger on a country side. 

‘‘ Early in the last century a cairn was opened at Mold in 
Flintshire, which was said by the peasants of the countryside to 
be haunted by a ghost in gold armour. Three hundred loads of 
stone were carted away; and then appeared a skeleton, accom- 
panied by three hundred amber beads that had once formed a 
necklace, and a golden peytrel, mounted on a copper plate, with 
which the owner had decorated his horse’s breast.’’ 

The tradition of the interment had survived as a ghost story for 
more than two thousand years. The value of tradition as history 
was never more aptly illustrated. That the tradition took the form 
of a ghost story, moreover, throws light on the religion of the late 
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Bronze Age. The early history of Britain would be revolutionised 
if the work, entitled “On the Ocean,” of Pytheas of Massilia should 
be discovered at Constantinople or elsewhere. The fragments of 
it that remain show that Pytheas circumnavigated these islands in 
the time of Alexander the Great. He tells us that Britain was 
called the Pretanic Isle, and the use of the P seems to show that 
the Brythonic or Celtic tribes (who had changed the Q to P) had 
already invaded Britain. The Iron Age, in fact, had come to 
Britain some four centuries before Christ, bringing an increase of 
culture and comfort, and the slow formation of towns and fortified 
settlements, such as that at Hunsbury. The arts of reading and 
writing (in Greek characters) and of exchange by means of coins 
and bars soon appeared. Dr. Holmes, from his great knowledge 
of Gaul (his brilliant volume on Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul 
should be read with this work), and his complete grasp of 
the available material is able to construct an admirable account of 
Druidic worship, of tribal life, and of the succession of kings and 
chiefs in the period from the first invasion of Cesar to the final 
Roman occupation. He deals very fully and with unfailing grasp 
of evidence with all the difficult problems of Czesar’s first and second 
landing and the British campaigns. His accounts have indeed been 
attacked, but with disastrous results to the critics. 

It is impossible to deal adequately in a brief review with a volume 
of such high qualities as that before us. Every problem that arises 
is dealt with in an entirely scientific spirit, and a great number of 
invaluable appendices discuss with detailed reference to authority 
the thorny questions that abound at every stage of pre-history. But 
Dr. Holmes is more than a skilled compiler and collater. He has 
a fine prose style, a pungent pen that does not spare pretentious 
amateurs or hide-bound specialists, a spring of humour not unlike 
Maitland’s great gift, a historic sense that enables him to see behind 
his material, and a certain poetic instinct which gives to pre-history 
a reality that it has never possessed before. It is true that Dr. 
Holmes is unduly hard on modern races, but a prolonged compara- 
tive study of antiquarians and the Neanderthal skull adequately 


accounts for this. 
* * * 


RACE. EVOLUTION.* 


The science of anthropology seems to become more difficult and 
the differences of its professors more acute with the increase of 
knowledge. There was a breadth and symmetry about the original 
Aryan theories of Bopp and Miiller that took the learned of Europe 
by storm. Unfortunately subsequent discoveries, instead of con- 
firming and completing the structure of these savants, tended 


* Who were the Romans? by William Ridgeway. From the Proceedings ot the 
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rather to disintegrate it. Last of all have come the famous 
Cretan discoveries, and the learned are back at fisticuffs. Something, 
however, we have gained since the publication in 1833 of Bopp’s 
“Vergleichende Grammatik.” Philology is no longer our panacea. 
Now the resources of every science are brought to bear on the 
problem of the evolution of Europe. Professor Ridgeway and 
Signor Mosso are excellent examples of the tendencies of modern 
research, though they are scholars of very different calibre. Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway, as all who are familiar with his work know, is 
possessed of vast learning and indomitable energy. To the be- 
wildered layman he seems a specialist in every science. Now we 
find him discoursing of the Isabella-coloured Dzeggetai of Northern 
Mongolia and the Kiang of the Upper Indus Valley. Now (as in 
a recent number of the “Cambridge Review”) suggesting the dis- 
tribution of magnetism on pots of magnetic material as a possible 
basis for determining chronology. Now he is bludgeoning Sir John 
Rhys and Mr. Morris Jones with Pictish inscriptions and Irish 
Ogams. Now stumbling northwards with his primitive Indo-Euro- 
peans after the receding ice-sheet. His present pamphlet, short as it 
is, deals with much more than the question which forms its title. 
It is, in fact, the keystone to the professor’s already voluminous 
work on Prehistoric Ethnology. Its primary object is to show that the 
Plebeians were the original inhabitants of Latium, a melanochrous 
people akin to the Ligurians, who spoke a Q language, that was to 
become Latin as we know it; while the Patricians represented an 
invading race who came down from the Alps, conquered, and were 
absorbed by the Aborigines, as the Normans conquered and were 
absorbed by the Anglo-Saxons. This argument, which is carried out 
with the greatest subtlety and force, in spite of some inevitable 
hiatus in its logic, occupies only the first 18 pages of 
the essay. It involves, as will’ have been observed, the 
proposition that the Aborigines of Northern Italy spoke an Indo- 
European tongue. The remaining 23 pages are devoted to showing 
that the same is true of all the aboriginal population of Southern 
Europe, including that of these islands; that there is no such thing 
as an aboriginal Mediterranean long-headed race as distinct from 
an invading brachycephalic race. That the northern invaders, who 
gradually flooded the Mediterranean basin before historical times, 
were really the advanced guard of the old Indo-European migration, 
modified into various types by climatic conditions, who now turned 
back upon the settlements which they had left behind them on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Professor Ridgeway falls most fiercely 
upon Professor Burrows, whose invaluable work on the discoveries 
in Crete (published last year) dealt with most of these problems: and, 
indeed, Professor Burrows’ demonstration of a pre-Indo-European 
origin for Mediterranean civilization was based more on assumption 
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than argument. He, like all others who have studied the Cretan 
finds attentively, was deeply impressed with the difference between 
them and the later Mycenean and Greek civilizations; the two cul- 
tures seem to reflect the full antithesis of East and West. This 
antithesis really settled Professor Burrows’ view of the race problem. 
He set about evidence and argument with a case to make, and 
consequently he found himself in difficulties when he came to deal 
with the Central European finds, the obvious relation of which to 
Minoan culture has to be explained somehow. Professor Burrows 
showed the weak spot in his armour when he had to admit that the 
most plausible explanation is the one first suggested by Dr. Hoernes, 
namely, a parallel and independent development, a conception much 
more consonant with Dr. Ridgeway’s theories than with his own. 

Signor Mosso’s conclusions are, roughly, those of Professor Bur- 
rows, ‘though his methods are those of Dr. Ridgeway. He has the 
Darwinian conception of European man spreading northwards from 
the southern warmth, his physical characteristics altering as climate 
and conditions alter; he sees the impossibility of arguing with 
certainty from language to race, and recognises the weaknesses of the 
Aryan theory rigidly interpreted. But he has too much of the 
impulsiveness of the Latin. The Aryan theory goes overboard 
en masse; patriotism, that bane of archeologists, seizes him, and 
the temptation to make the Mediterranean race (the race of modern 
Italy) the fous e¢ orzgo of western culture, proves irresistible. More- 
over, he is an anthropometrist, and cannot get over the evidence 
of the long and round skulls. He decides, therefore, for an 
aboriginal, long-headed, dark Mediterranean race, a race which was 
pre-Indo-European, absorbed the Indo-Europeans, and still domin- 
ates Southern Europe, and a round-headed invading Mongolian 
race. He does not explain, by the way, why these conquerors 
invariably settled on the tops of mountains. 

It will be seen from the above statement that Signor Mosso is 
not really very widely at variance with Professor Ridgeway, but he 
shrinks from the total elimination of the idea of race from European 
anthropology. The old classification of genera and species is still 
in his mind. He does not see that one can abandon the conclusions 
of the extreme Aryanists and yet adapt their premises to a new 
scheme, which will do away with the necessity of a too minute 
identification of race and language. It is difficult, however, if one 
accepts the power of climatic and external conditions to vary the 
type, as fully as Ridgeway and Mosso do, to avoid going a step 
further. Perhaps those theorists who trace all races and tongues 
back to a primitive people inhabiting a country 1,200 miles in 
diameter near the garden of Eden, and having, before their disper- 
sion, evolved a language comprising not more than fifty arucilale 
sounds, are not so wild as they sound. 
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Before parting from Signor Mosso, however, it should be remarked 
that the discussion of these problems only fills a small part of his 
book. The rest of it contains a very lively description of the Cretan 
discoveries, illustrated with a number of excellent and much-needed 
photographs. By means of these the book succeeds in conveying, 
for the first time, some idea of the reality of Minoan culture, and it 
should prove invaluable as a companion to the more minute and 
technical treatises that have preceded it. Signor Mosso_ himselt 
makes no claim to be a scientific archeologist; he is, as has been 
said, an anthropometrist, who has done much useful work under 
Boni, and his object is simply to give a picture of the work in Crete 
as he saw it. However, he knows quite enough to give an accurate 
account of the results that came under his notice, and (though his 
English or that of his translator is rather uncertain) he breaks now 
and then into spirited andi welcome digressions upon Cretan life and 
scenery and the Romance of the Spade. 


* * * 


THE. SAs2RONOMY , OF » THE /BIBLE> 


It has been said that the undevout astronomer must be mad, 
and if the converse proposition be true certainly no charge 
of insanity can be brought against the eminent author of the work 
now before us, which shows in no uncertain way his devotion to 
his science and to the Book which was written, as he says, that we 
may have Eternal Life. Scattered among the chapters of the Bible 
there will be found allusions to the oldest of the sciences, and these 
Mr. Maunder. has collected and commented on in his book. In no 
sense has he attempted to make a so-called reconciliation of science 
and religion, nor does he accept the biblical account of the Creation 
in the first chapter of Genesis, as a revelation to man, of certain 
physical details in the history of our planet, or a compendium of 
the geological and zoological history of the world. In his opinion 
it is scarcely conceivable that the Divine purpose should have 
been to supply mankind with such a history. It seems more in 
keeping with that purpose that man should get this knowledge by 
his own efforts. 

Since the earliest astronomy was simply observational, the 
astronomical passages found in the Bible are mainly of this nature, 
and Mr. Maunder credits these early people with very exact and 
precise powers of observation. He interprets, for instance, Solomon's 
knowledge of the alternations of the turning sun as knowledge of 
the “turning” of its rising and setting points at the solstices. It 
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might seem at first sight that the prophet Amos had an acquaintance 
with a branch of astronomy beyond that of mere observation 
when he wrote “Saith the Lord God, I will cause the sun to go 
“down at noon, and I will darken the earth in the clear day,” which, 
like other similar passages, Mr. Maunder takes with reason to be 
references to solar eclipses. The suggestion that the origin of the 
symbol of the ring with wings, used both by the Babylonians and 
Egyptians as indicating the Divine Presence, is to be found in the 
solar corona of the type when the sunspots are at a minimum may 
seem a little far-fetched, and it takes an astronomer to read a refer- 
ence to the cause of eclipses into the passage,“ . . . the Father 
“of Lights, with Whom can be no variation, neither shadow that is 
“cast by turning.” 

After the sun and the moon the earliest astronomical ob- 
servations were of the stars, and Mr. Maunder devotes some 
space to consideration of the question when the stars were grouped 
into the fanciful forms of men and animals known as constella- 
tions. He fixes the date about 2700 B.C, or a little before the Flood, 
according to Hebrew chronology, by invoking the theory of the 
“Precession of the Equinoxes.” The movement in space of the 
polar axis of the earth changes the position of the celestial meridians 
among the stars, and it is explained that at the epoch named, 
the Serpent, Hydra, or the Water-Snake, and the Dragon, three 
similar members of the celestial hierarchy, corresponded in position 
with certain of the imaginary circles and points of the sphere which 
may be considered distinctive. The serpent’s head, for instance, 
would have passed! through the zenith of a place of latitude 40 de- 
grees, which is taken as the co-ordinate of the place from which the 
constellations originated. This line of argument may seem incon- 
clusive, for there is no sufficient reason why these particular con- 
stellations should be considered specially important; but it happens 
that there are other reasons which make this date probable, as that 
of the formation of the groupings. These chapters on the stars and 
constellations are very interesting. Mr. Maunder reads into the 
figures in the sky the story of the conflict between man and the 
serpent, the story of the Deluge, and the standards of the four 
tribes of Israel, the lion of Judah, the bull of Ephraim, the man and 
river of Reuben, and the eagle and serpent of Dan. The disputed 
word Mazzaroth our author takes as identical with Mazzaloth, and 
as meaning the stars of the Zodiac. 

There are in the Bible some astronomical puzzles, the Story of 
Joshua and the staying sun, the going back of the shadow on the 
Dial of Ahaz, and the wonderful star which led the Magi to Bethle- 
hem. The three concluding chapters deal with these in turn. The 
first incident Mr. Maunder concludes was no miracle, but as Joshua 
and his men had no time-keepers it was impossible for them to know 
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whether the day was really lengthened, and their only means of 
estimating the length of a period of time was by the amount of 
work done within its limits. An excessively long forced march 
would then have the same mental effect as a very long day, and this 
is given as the somewhat prosaic explanation of an incident which 
has hitherto been considered more miraculous. The sign given to 
Hezekiah is given up as inexplicable, but furnishes an ingenious 
chapter in which the Dial is conjectured to be the staircase leading 
up into the Temple ; whilst as to the Star of Bethlehem, Mr. Maunder, 
without putting forward his own hypothesis, shows that it could 
not have been a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, and that it was 
not an appearance of a new star. In fact, it has not been found 
possible to assign a plausible astronomical cause for either 
of the three events. There is much interesting reading in 
the book as to the influence that the celestial bodies, their names 
and periods, have had on our time system and on the calendar, and 
some very strong views about the so-called science of Astrology. 
The astronomy is not only that of the Bible, for interleayed in the 
book will be found modern photographs and astronomical informa- 
tion illustrating points in the main scheme which show the fitness 
of the author for the task he has undertaken, and add to the interest 
of this very valuable book. 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION.* 


This volume of Sir George Trevelyan’s important history of the 
War of Separation deals elaborately with the campaign that ter- 
minated with the British defeat at Saratoga; with the contemporary 
campaign that ended with the defeat of Washington at Brandywine 
and the British occupation of Philadelphia; with Washington’s 
terrible “winter of discontent” in Valley Forge; and with the war 
between England and France that raged during the acute crisis of 
the American Revolution. It is difficult to write in terms of adequate 
praise of this lucid, judicial, and yet impassioned narrative. The 
volume is alive from end to end; the great critical faculty of its 
author never sleeps, and distributes praise and blame without national 
prejudice or personal bias. The characters of the great actors in 
the moving scene are drawn with a masterly and discriminating 
hand. The criminal incapacity of Lord George Germaine at the 
English War Office—the incapacity that left the brave Burgoyne 
to make the best of a desperately bad business at Saratoga, while 
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Sir William Howe was drifting down the coast of Virginia—is 
exposed with not more indignation than is the abandonment by 
Congress of Washington and his gallant army to the winter miseries 
of Valley Forge. Sir George Trevelyan’s sense of justice makes 
the reader feel that General Gates (who, by an intrigue of Congress, 
supplanted General Schuyler in command of the Northern Army and 
failed to make Saratoga a decisive victory) was a man after all, and 
that Sir William Howe was at a pinch a great commander. 


‘* Throughout the next forty-eight hours Sir William Howe was 
at his very best; and Washington found himself confronted,— 
not by the slothful and over-cautious strategist of the Jersey 
campaigns,—but by the high-mettled warrior who had stormed 
the redoubt at Bunker’s Hill, and the consummate tactician who 
had rolled up Putnam’s left and centre in headlong rout on Long 
Island. Howe’s plan for forcing the passage of the Brandywine 
was faultless ; and it was carried out, from first to last, with rare 
exactitude and notable vigour. No time was wasted; none of 
his fighting strength was hoarded or squandered; and ail his 


troops were taken promptly and resolutely into battle, the best 
first.”’ 


Had the same standard of generalship been exhibited throughout 
the war, had the magnificent troops that fought our battles in the 
War of Separation received in addition to such leadership any 
reasonable support from the War Office, not even Washington could 
have saved the Republic. We had ourselves to thank for the 
separation of the two countries. The political organisation of the 
new Republic was so corrupt and feeble that it lent little enough 
help to the commanders in the field. Washington, indeed, looked 
for help, and not in vain, from a higher source. 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the National Armies was well aware 
“that some of the cleverest, and all the least estimable, Congressmen 
“were plotting his downfall with adroit and unscrupulous assiduity. 
“They calumniated his motives. They disparaged his abilities. 
“They deliberately withheld from him absolute necessities, while 
“demanding of him utter impossibilities. Depressed and anxious, 
“he was not perturbed out of measure, inasmuch as he believed 
“himself to be in direct relations with an authority which was 
“superior to Congress. The old ironmaster of Valley Forge, with 
“whom he lodged, used to relate that one day, while strolling up 
“the creek, he found the General’s horse fastened to a sapling. 
“Searching round, he saw Washington in a thicket by the roadside, 
“on his knees in prayer, with tears.running down his cheeks. The 
“honest man, who was a Quaker preacher, ‘felt that he was upon 
“‘holy ground, and withdrew unobserved.’ On returning home he 
‘told his wife that the nation surely would survive its troubles, 
“because, if there was anyone on earth that the Lord would listen 

“to, it was George Washington.” 
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It was the faith of Washington that founded the Republic—his 
faith and his clear tireless mind and great judgment. The United 
States, like other nations, has had to depend in its great crises not 
on its Congress or its Constitution, but upon king-like, God-fearing 
men. 

It is not possible in a brief notice to do more than commend a 
book of this type—commend it as heartily to American as English 
readers. Neither side in the great contest had reason to be ashamed 
of the men who fought and fell; and in this volume the brilliant 
figure of Benedict Arnold shines foremost among the Ruperts of the 
stricken field, his glory as yet undimmed, his faith intact and un- 
tainted. The volume is one that all should read, read as a history of 
political error and of glorious battles, told in a fashion and a form 
that will not soon fade from among the books that are alive. 


x 
* 
* 


THE, Fikot BISHOP (OF -SOUTHWEEE: 


To many members of the Church of England the strain and stress 
under which some of the bishops are expected at the present day to 
do their work is a matter of serious concern. No organization can 
advance if the heads have not adequate opportunity to obtain a 
personal knowledge of the various parts and the time to think out 
sound methods of control and guidance. The movement for the 
increase of the Episcopate by the division of dioceses, therefore, has 
the support of the reasoned and sober judgment of men among all 
schools of thought in the Church. The old idea, too, of a bishop, of 
which Lady Laura Ridding quotes an example, given by the late 
Bishop of Truro, is losing its hold upon the popular mind. 
“A man passed me in Trafalgar Square,” he wrote to Dr. Ridding, 
“and he looked me over, and: said in a loud, earnest voice, ‘I only 
““wish [ could get my money as easy as he does.” Dr. Ridding’s own 
life was an instance of the extent of this misconception, and his 
position in the diocese of Southwell was an illustration of the want 
of method in the procedure by which the Church of England 
seeks to improve the conditions of work for its bishops. 

Dr. Ridding left Winchester with a reputation, richly deserved, 
for great powers of constructive reform. Lady Laura Ridding de- 
scribes the scholastic portion of his career with sympathy and 
insight, but it is natural that those characteristics should be even 
more marked in the record of the period through which she laboured 
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‘dvil Meas and interests with different ecclesastxal traditions 


_ “their indinations” Each of the two counties had desired to he 
made into a separate diocese, in accordance with the sound prmapie, 
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wince, along which progress might be made with methodical steps. 
This book adds a powerful arrow to their quiver of arguments. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Philip Snowden’s volume in the Socialist Library, entitled 
Socialism and the Drink Question (London : Independent Labour Party, 
Is. 6d. nett), is an interesting and eloquent manifesto in favour of 
temperance from the Socialist point of view. He has a clear prose 
style, and he makes his successive points in a lucid fashion. We are 
glad to learn that the Socialist Party and the Temperance Party are 
no longer in ‘* direct conflict.’’ We cannot conceive why any party 
should be in conflict with the Temperance Party unless wild schemes 
of prohibition which fail to gauge human nature are put forward. 
Mr. Snowden thinks that ‘‘ while drinking has declined among those 
‘“ who are under the discipline of the well-organised industries, there 
‘““has been a corresponding increase in the expenditure upon drink 
“among the working and commercial classes who have a freer dis- 
‘posal of their working hours.’’ This is certainly an error. The 
decline of excessive drinking is more marked in the middle than in 
any other class. Mr. Snowden is rather out of touch with the spiritual 
movements of to-day, or else he could hardly write of ‘‘ this sordid 
‘age of materialism.’’ The principle of altruism was never so actively 
at work. Every class is engaged in the work of attempting to better 
social conditions. It is almost absurd to write: ‘‘ The rich upper 
‘classes are as enervated and demoralised by idleness and luxury as 
‘are the middle classes by worry and hurry and the workers by the 
‘“ conditions of their existence.’’ If Mr. Snowden will examine the 
conditions of eighty years ago and compare them with to-day, he will 
be astonished at the advance. Mr. Snowden naturally supports ‘‘ The 
‘* Municipalisation of the Liquor Trade.’’ There is much to be said 
for it and a very great deal against it. The successful experiment at 
the Birmingham Water Works is certainly in its favour. On the 
other hand, it might be used for political purposes by the party in 
power with very evil results. 

Dr. M. Epstein has made a considerable contribution to economic 
history by the publication of his essay on The Early History of the 
Levant Company (Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., price 
2s. 6d. net). He traces the history of the Venetian trade with England 
in the Middle Ages, a trade that lingered on till the end of the six- 
teenth century, and the growth of an independent and direct trade 
with the Turkish dominions. On September 11th, 1581, that trade 
seemed to justify the creation of a Trading Company, and the first 
charter of the Turkey Company was issued. In five years the com- 
pany made twenty-seven voyages. Another company—the Venice 
Company—began trading in 1563, and it received its first charter 
twenty years later. The charter of the Turkey Company was not 
renewed in 1588, and in 1590 the same fate befell the Venice Company, 
but it was not the end of the movement. A ‘‘ new charter was issued, 
‘‘ joining both companies into one. It bore date January jth, 1592, and 
‘was to be for twelve years. Fifty-three merchants were named and 
‘incorporated as ‘ The Governor and Company of Merchants of the 
*¢ * Levant,’ with Sir Richard Osborne as the first Governor.’’ The 
charter of renewal was issued in 1605. ‘‘ From 1605 the company had 
‘a permanent charter, under the clauses of which, with slight altera- 

‘tions introduced later on, it was governed for over two centuries. 
“It was in 1821 that the English Government took over the whole 
“of the establishment of the company, the charter being finally 
‘* surrendered in 1825.’’ Dr. Epstein is to be congratulated on this 
scholarly piece of mais which may be added to every economic library. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Joseph King in his volume, entitled ‘‘ Electoral Reform: an 
Inquiry into our System of Parliamentary Representation ’’ (Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, price ————), deals at length with the vast complex 
of questions involved in his subject. The case for the Redistribution 
of Seats is, of course, made out—the present inequalities are scan- 
dalous. The reduction of Irish representation is, as Mr. King says, 
‘“inevitable.’’ | Registration Reform is another necessity, and the 
anomalies involved in the Latch-key questions emphasise the need. 
Mr. King deals at length with the Colonial practice, with the general 
principle of the Franchise, with the problems of Woman’s Suffrage— 
the case for women is inadequately put—Proportional Representation, 
the Referendum, the Second Ballot, and the Transferable Vote. He 
also deals with the general machinery of elections. The time is ripe 
for electoral reform. Mr. Harcourt in his prefatory note points out 
that nothing has been done for nearly a quarter of a century, and adds 
that “‘it seems probable and desirable that the present Parliament 
‘“ before its demise: should deal with the chaos and contradictions of 
‘our registration system, and other cognate matters.”’ 


‘©The Good New Times’’ (Messrs. James Clarke and Co., price 
2s. 6d.), by Mr. H. Jeffs, is a volume of pleasant and instructive ad- 
dresses delivered at some of the many ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon Christian 
‘* Brotherhood Meeting's,’’ which in one form or another attract, it is 
here said, nearly half a million men every Sunday afternoon. This 
Sunday afternoon movement is a very admirable one, and these ad- 
dresses dealing with such subjects as ‘‘What is a working man worth ?’’ 
‘* Courage,’’ ‘‘ Chivalry,’’ ‘‘ The Glory of Work,’’ ‘‘ The Missus and 
‘* the Bairns,” ‘‘ I ought, I can, I will,’? may be commended to men 
who attend these ‘‘ Men’s Hours.’’ A very useful appendix, naming 
‘* a hundred books for a working-man’s library,’’ concludes the volume. 


It is not possible in these pages to do more than call attention to 
Dr. Felix le Dantec’s work on ‘‘ The Nature and Origin of 
Life in the Light of New Knowledge’’ (Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton), translated by Mr. Stoddard Dewey, as_ its 
entirely technical character prohibits an adequate review in the 
available space. The author is the Professor of the Faculty of 
Sciences at the Sorbonne, and is, as is pointed out by Mr. R. K. 
Duncan in his introductory preface, ‘‘ perhaps the foremost chainpion 
‘of the mechanical theory of life.’’ His position is a desperate 
attempt to reverse the whole drift of modern thought on the subject. 
His declaration that ‘‘ all phenomena which we study objectively in 
“living beings can be analysed by the methods of physics and 
““chemistry,’’ is to many thinkers untenable. It is scarcely a possible 
position to a modern physicist. Professor Duncan, however, con- 
siders his position not inconsistent with the existence of life as ‘‘a 
‘‘ transcendental entity that is associated with the body, and in some 
““measure interacts with it and guides it without interference.’’ 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF DARWINISM. 


played out; that, as a means of explaining the origin of 
species and the general development of the organic world, it is 
entirely superseded by newer and more scientific views. Of course 
the public, ever ready to accept new things in science, believes these 
statements, which are put forward with so much confidence and, 
apparently, on such good authority ; while the theologians are especi- 
ally gladi to seize upon this new weapon against what they have long 
considered to be their most formidable enemy. 

As an example of this latter phase of opinion, we have the work 
of Dr. Rudolf Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Gottingen, said to be in the front rank of the literature to which 
it belongs. According to a reviewer of this bcok in the Zuquirer (of 
April 6th, 1907), the author, after a fair statement of the Darwinian 
theory, goes on to say: “The modern prevailing view in contrast 
“is that these chance individual variations play but a minor part in 
“the production of new species. New species spring from old species 
“by a disturbance of general vital equilibrium, from which a new 
“state results immediately. . . The struggle for existence is an 
“unfavourable, not an advantageous factor, since it operates to pre- 
“vent new developments, and the new arises, not where the struggle 
“is severe, but where it is weak. The theory of the building up of 
“sporadic variations is thus giving place to the theory of the 
“development of inherent organic tendencies and characters, which ~ 
“are neither produced by nor dependent upon environment, but 
“often assert themselves against it.” This is the reviewer's summary, 
and-he then gives us Dr. Otto’s conclusion, as being, that Darwinism 
is “an unsuccessful hypothesis.” 

To turn from a German theologian to an English pressman, we 
find in the Sheffield Daily Independent of July 3rd a lengthy article 
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4 ‘ HE general public are being told to-day that Darwinism is 
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on the Darwinian Jubilee of the Linnean Society, the larger portion 

of which consists of “Objections,” among which we find such state- 

ments as the following: “The comparatively recent science of 

“‘Heredity’ has raised insuperable objections to the Dlarwinian 

“assumption regarding the alleged transmission of variations”; and, 
then, after explaining the phenomena of “ Mendelism,” he asks: 
“Where does natural selection come in then? Nobody knows exactly 

“where, . . but the whole question of the origin of species is as 

“much a mystery to-day as when Sir John Herschell called it ‘the 

“mystery of mysteries.” I may state in passing that the first of 

the above statements is simply untrue, since the “transmission” of 

the variations on which Darwinism rests is not an assumption, but a 

universally admitted fact. 

Such statements as these have been going the round of the Press 
for the last few years, and there is probably no newspaper or 
magazine reader in the country who has not met with several of the 
same character, many of which are even more impressive, because 
they quote the names of British and Continental biologists, some of 
them professors in universities or colleges, as authorities for some 
of the statements made. Such readers are naturally impressed with 
the apparent weight of these criticisms; and as they are quite unable 
to detect the mis-statements or the misinterpretation of facts, and are 
quite unaware of the ever-growing mass of evidence andi of the more 
weighty scientific opinion on the other side, even well-educated 
people are acquiring very erroneous ideas on this subject. I there- 
fore propose now to give a short outline sketch of the theories which 
are claimed to be, in whole or in part, a substitute for Darwin’s 
explanation of organic evolution by means of Natural Selection. 
They are commonly known as those of the: Neo-Lamarckists, the 
Mutationists, and the Mendelians. 

The great French zoologist, Lamarck, was the first who, a century 
ago, proposed any detailed scientific theory of the origin of the 
various species of organisms by a natural process of modification ; 
but his views were never widely adopted by naturalists, because it 
was clear that they would not account for all the facts, especially 
those of adaptation to the infinitely varied conditions of existence. 
This theory was, briefly, that every organ or part used in satisfying 
a creature’s wants was increased in strength or size, or otherwise 
modified by use and effort, that the’ modifications thus produced were 
transmitted to their offspring, and thus led in the course of time 
to the production of the diverse forms we see everywhere in nature. 
In the case of plants, it was more especially the direct influence of 
the environment, heat or cold, calms or storms, a moist or dry atmo- 
sphere, a rocky or an alluvial soil, that caused the modifications of 
form and structure, the transmission of which in time produced new 
species. The author tells us that otters, beavers, water-fowl, frogs 
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and turtles were not made web-footed in order that they might 
swim ; but, their wants having attracted them to the water in search 
of food, they stretched out the toes of their feet to strike the water 
and more rapidly move along its surface; and thus, in course of time, 
the broad membranes that now connect their toes were produced. 

But it was soon observed by zoologists that many of the characters 
of animals could not possibly have been produced by use or disuse. 
How, for instance, could hair or wool be so produced, how could hair 
change into the prickles of the hedgehog, the erectile spines of the 
porcupine, the nose-horn of the rhinoceros? How could the hard 
wing-covers of beetles be modified in a thousand ways into polished 
or rugged surfaces, often with knobs or even spines so closely 
resembling those of the bark on which they rest as to serve obviously 
for concealment? How could any possible use of the wing-coverts of 
the peacock, the wings of the Argus-pheasant, or the scull-cap of the 
crown-pigeon or the umbrella-bird produce the wonderful develop- 
ments of feathers, quite useless for either flight or covering, which 
we find in those birds? And, as a final example, how could the 
infinitely varied colours and patterns which we see upon the wings 
of butterflies or the feathers of birds have been possibly caused by 
the mere use of those organs; yet these colours are now known, in 
a vast number of cases, probably in all, to serve purposes of conceal- 
ment, of warning, or of recognition, which are of real, often of 
supreme utility, but which could not possibly have been caused or 
even fixed in each species by any conceivable direct action, either of 
the organism itself or of its environment. 

In the case of plants, the botanist found that the direct action of 
the causes adduced by Lamarck could not possibly have produced 
the infinite variety of structural diversities in leaf, in flower, and 
especially in fruit, that are everywhere to be met with. 

Yet though Lamarckism had been dropped as inadequate for more 
than half a century, at a later period, after Darwin had shown how 
every difficulty it presented was obviated by his own theory of natural 
selection, the discarded view was revived, largely by the influence of 
the palzontologist Cope in America. This was, in part, due to the 
circumstance that one of Lamarck’s fundamental assumptions—the 
inheritance of whatever changes were produced in the individual 
either by the use of its own organs or by the direct agency of the 
environment—was believed to be true, and was actually accepted 
by Darwin, though he always maintained that it had very little or 
no effect in producing modification of species. | Cope supported 
Lamarckism for nearly a quarter of a century, and in his last work, 
“The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution,” published in 1896, he 
tells us that “the stimuli of chemical and physical forces, and also 
“molar motion, or use or its absence, are abundantly sufficient to 
“»roduce variations of all kinds in organic beings.” But as he deals 
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solely with extinct animals, and carefully avoids any attempt to 
account for the phenomena of living things already referred to, 
the accuracy of the above statement can hardly be admitted. 

It is a remarkable thing that so many American biologists had 
more or less adopted Cope’s theory, to the extent at least of 
minimising the influence of natural selection, while none of them 
seem to have recognised the very small portion of the phenomena 
it can possibly be made to explain. But since Cope’s death in 1897 
a decided change of opinion has taken place, and some very valuable 
experiments and observations, showing the universal action of 
natural selection, have been carried out. 

Perhaps the most important are those recorded in the fine volume 
by Mr. William Lawrence Tower, giving the results of many 
years’ experiment and observation on the habits, increase and 
distribution of several species of Leptinotarsa, a Chrysomelid genus 
of beetles. Among his results we find it stated that “there exists at 
“present not one single fact to show the inheritance of acquired 
“somatic variations or their incorporation in the germ-plasm.” This 
is a strong additional proof that the fundamental assumption of the 
Lamarckian theory—that such characters are inherited—is untrue ; 
while the fact that not one satisfactory case of such inheritance has 
ever been proved, notwithstanding all the allegations of the La- 
marckians, renders a theory based on such foundation absolutely 
untenable. 

Mr. Tower’s conclusion is thus stated: “I am, therefore, of the 
“opinion that the evolution of the genus Leptinotarsa, and of animals 
“in general, has been continuous and direct, developing new species 
“in migrating races by direct response to the conditions of existence. 
“Tn this evolution natural selection has acted to determine the per- 
“sistence of new variations.” 

When we further consider that in every one of the numerous cases 
in which the Lamarckian theory wholly fails to account for the facts, 
that of Darwin fully explains them, and usually in their minutest 
details, we shall not be surprised that every close observer who makes 
himself acquainted with these facts by direct observation becomes 
absolutely certain of the complete breakdown of the former theory 
as elucidating the origin of species. 


We have next to consider the more modern theory of Mutation, 
founded in 1901 by Dr. Hugo de Vries, of Amsterdam, in’ his 
work, entitled “Die Mutations Theorie.” This consists of two large 
volumes devcted to the elaborate study of the various forms of a 
species of evening primrose (Exothera Lamarckiana), which has tun 
wild in Holland, as the common species Zi. biennis has in England 
and elsewhere. By growing this plant from seed in large quantities 
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for several years, a few individuals were found of such different 
appearance in foliage, mode of growth, size, &c., as to appear like 
distinct species. These are termed “mutations,” and are said to 
come as true from seed as the parent plant usually does. De Vries, 
therefore, maintains that they ave new species which he has actually 
seen produced; and from this experiment with a single species of 
plant, he comes to the tremendous conclusion that it is in this way 
that new species are produced, per saltum, not by the slower process 
of variation and selection as maintained by Darwin. Yet all his 
efforts to find a wild European plant behaving in the same way have 
been so far in vain. 

It must be remembered that the genus CEnothera is almost peculiar 
to America, and is altogether absent from Europe and temperate 
Asia. Moreover, the plant named C. Lamarckiana is totally un- 
known in America (or anywhere else) in a wild state, and is said to 
have originated in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris; it is, therefore, 
thought to be a hybrid between two'or more species cultivated there, 
and it is known that hybrids and mongrels not unfrequently produce 
new and eccentric forms. There is, therefore, no proof whatever that 
in a state of nature such mutations are produced, except, perhaps, 
very rarely; while the assumption that they have been, and are, 
produced so frequently as to constitute the mode by which aé/ 
existing species have come into existence is a most illogical con- 
clusion to draw from the phenomena presented by ome species of 
plant of totally unknown parentage! 

To show what claims are made for the theory thus founded, I 
will refer to a recent article by Prof. A. A. W. Hubrecht, in the 
Popular Science Monthly. He maintains that De Vries’ work proves. 
that in nature new species never arise through fluctuating variability, 
but are exclusively due to “mutations.” He tells us that, forty years 
after Darwin, “the birth of a new species has actually been observed 
“by him” —referring only to the abnormal “sports ” of the Gtnothere 
of unknown parentage, as already described. He declares that “as 
“long as the mutation has not appeared there can be no origin of 
“a new species; the species is constant, and only subject to fluctuat- 
“ing variability, which never leads to the formation of a species.” 
He concludes with the statement that De Vries “has been the first 
“to show us the sharp distinction that exists between chance varia- 
“tion and fluctuating variation, and to prove that it is not the latter, 
“but the former, that calls forth in Nature the origin of species.” 
These positive assertions as to what has occurred throughout the 
whole realm of organic nature in the whole course of its develop- 
ment rest wholly on experiments with one plant, although those 
experiments are rendered comparatively valueless owing to its not 
being itself a known wild species, but probably a hybrid. Was 
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there ever such a mountain of theory reared upon such an almost 
infinitesimal basis of fact! 

‘Let us now see what a few biologists of eminence think of these 
amazing claims. There is probably no greater living authority on 
the subject of the variations among wild and cultivated plants than 
Sir W. T. Thistelton Dyer, the late Director of Kew Gardens, and 
at the end of a careful discussion of this subject last year in Nature, 
he concludes with the following weighty remarks: “That mutations 
“inevitably appear sooner or later under cultural conditions is not an 
“assumption but a fact. If, as Mr. Lock seems to argue, there is 
“an equal chance of their occurrence in either case, then their 
“appearance should be more frequent in nature than in cultivation, 
“because the former has a larger population to work with. But it 
“is not so. I therefore conclude with Darwin that cultivation intro- 
“duces some provocative condition which is lacking (or latent) in 
“naturé.” Ina previous letter he had shown that such mutations are 
unable to hold their own in nature, and are thus constitutionally 
unfitted to become new species. And this is just what we should 
expect. For these large accidental variations or sports, occurring 
rarely, would have enormous chances against their being in exact 
adaptation to the whole inorganic and organic environment at the 
time and in the place where they happen to appear. They would 
thus necessarily die out. 

Turning to the animal world, Mr. Power found several examples of 
natural “mutants” during his long investigation of the genus 
Leptinotarsa, and he studied them in the same complete way as all 
other variations. His conclusion is “that all inheritable variations 
“behave alike, and in no case is there any evidence of a fundamental 
“difference between ‘mutants’ and any other heritable variations. 
e There is then no necessary incongruity between gradual 
“small variation and rapid large variation in the origin of species, but 
“the two are the extremes of the same process.” 

This entirely cuts away the basis of the mutation theory.. For as 
the fluctuating variations are enormously frequent and in every 
direction, while mutations are admittedly very rare, and in only one 
or very few directions in each case, it is clear that the former present 
materials for adaptation to changed conditions which the latter do 
not afford. 

But perhaps the most complete proof of the absolute incompetence 
of the mutation theory is that adduced by Professor E. B. Poulton in 
the Introduction to his volume of Essays on Evolution, just published. 
This is afforded by the innumerable examples of Protective Re- 
semblance and Mimicry, which form such a striking feature of the 
insects of every part of the world, but especially of the tropics. In 
many cases these resemblances in outward form, and especially in 
the exact patterns and colours of the wings of butterflies and moths, 
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which are very different in structure, and often belong to widely 
separated groups—moths sometimes resembling butterflies, at other 
times wasps—are so accurate to the smallest detail that, as he 
remarks, it 1s as impossible that they can be produced by sudden 
mutation as that a piece of iron could be struck blindfold with a 
chisel and hammer so as to produce a key that would open an 
elaborate safety lock. 

Only those who have seen these marvellous copies in nature or 
who have carefully studied them in collections or by means of coloured 
illustrations, can properly appreciate the force of this argument, but 
it may perhaps serve to show how wonderfully minute they are to 
state that even the late Professor Westwood had for some months 
in his cabinet a heteromerous beetle and one of the Cicindelide 
placed side by side as specimens of one species; while almost every 
collector in the tropics has occasionally captured and brought home 
as specimens of the same species, butterflies which, when closely 
examined, proved to belong not only to different genera, but often 
to distinct families. 

In the Hope Museum, at Oxford, Professor Poulton has now got 
together an extensive collection, so arranged as to show these strange 
phenomena in their wonderful complexity and abundance. To any- 
one sufficiently interested in the problems here discussed it would be 
worth a journey to Oxford to see and carefully examine this unique 
collection under Professor Poulton’s guidance. It would, I believe, 
completely set at rest any doubts he may have had 4s to the relative 
values of the Mutationist and the Darwinian theories in furnishing 
an adequate explanation of the specific modifications of plants and 
animals. 


We now come to the third modern theory that is so generally 
supposed to have replaced Darwinism in the opinion of the majority 
of Evolutionists, and which is known as Mendelism. For the infor- 
mation of the general reader, it may be well here to state, as briefly 
and simply as possible, what Mendelism is. 

J. G. Mendel, the son of well-to-do Silesian peasants, became a 
priest in 1847, studied physics and natural science at Vienna in 
1851-53, then returned to his monastery at Briinn, of which he 
afterwards became Abbot. For many years he carried on systematic 
experiments on hybridisation in the monastery garden, and discovered 
a new law relating to certain crossed plants, now known as “ Mendel’s 
“Law,” an account of which he published (in two papers) in the 
Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Brinn, in 18600, where 
they remained buried till attention was called to them by several 
Continental botanists in 1900. 
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His chief experiments were with common garden peas, which, as 
most people know, are now usually classed in two distinct forms or 
varieties, those whose ripe seeds are yellow and those in which they 
are bluish-green. The former comprise the split-peas of grocers . 
and many of the older and hardier sorts of garden peas, while the 
latter are known as marrow-fat peas, from their superior eating 
qualities. There are, however, many other distinctive characters, 
both in seed, in pod, in foliage, stature, &c. Each of these varieties, 
as is well known, when sown comes true to namie. 

But when two different varieties were crossed, Mendel found that 
in each case the hybrids were of one kind only. In the case of yellow 
and blue peas, for instance, the hybrids were all yellow. Hence in 
this pair he termed the yellow the “dominant” or (as Darwin would 
have termed it) the “prepotent” form. But the special discovery 
of Mendel was that when these yellow peas, the produce of the first 
cross, were grown by themselves, instead of producing all yellow 
peas, the result was both kinds in the proportion, approximately, of 
three yellow to one green, both colours occurring in the same pod. 
Then, in the third generation, another surprise occurred, for the 
“greens” bred true for several successive generations; but the 
yellows produced only one yellow which continued to breed 
true, while the other two broke up into yellows and greens 
in the same proportions as before. The final result of a 
large number of generations is found to be that yellows and 
greens, each breeding true, occur in equal proportions; whence it 
follows that what are termed “dominant” characters are not per- 
manently so, but constitute a purely temporary feature which, after 
a large number of generations, has only a minute numerical 
superiority. The ultimate result of the Mendelian law seems to be 
a tendency to perpetuate certain patrs of characters without intermixture. 

This fixity of character may at first sight be supposed to favour 
the evolution of a new species, as strongly urged by many of the 
Mendelians, but this will entirely depend on what is the nature of 
these characters. It is clear that if they are in the slightest degree, 
and in any way, injurious, they will interfere with adaptation, and 
therefore by the constant effect of natural selection will rapidly die 
out. Professor J. A. Thomson tells us that Mendelian phenomena 
have been observed in peas, mice, rabbits, poultry, snails, and several 
other plants and animals. But in every case one of the parents at 
least is either a sport which has occurred under domestication or 
a doubtful natural variety or “mutation.” One of the mice is an 
albino ; of the rabbits, albino or long-haired; of the poultry, a breed 
with abnormal combs; of the cattle, hornless, &c.; while of two 
European nettles (Urtica pilulifera and U. Dodartii) the latter is 
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an almost entire-leaved form, apparently of unknown origin, and not 

admitted as a species either by Hooker or Nyman.* 

_ It is evident that we have here to do with abnormal forms that 

rarely or never occur in nature as permanent self-sustaining species. 

The curious phenomena that present themselves when these are 

crossed with allied forms either domesticated or natural, though they 

may be of considerable interest as furnishing materials for the study 

of the theory of heredity, have absolutely nothing whatever to do. 
with the origin or modification of species. 

It must not be forgotten also that the results of Mendelian experi- 
ments are not constant, some observers obtaining different results 
with the same or very similar forms, of which Prof. Thomson gives 
Many examples; and much ingenious reasoning is devoted to ex- 
plaining (or explaining away) these diverse results. 

Neither is the whole conception quite so novel as usually stated, 
since most of the facts were known to Darwin. He states that so 
long ago as 1729 it was observed that blue and white peas planted 
near each other mutually crossed, and in the Autumn peas of both 
colours were found in one pod, while none were of an intermediate 
colour. Wiegmann, Gartner, and the Rev. J. M. Berkeley all repeated 
this experiment, and found the fact to be correct. (“Animals and 
“Plants under Domestication,” vol. 1. p. 397.) The fundamental 
fact of Mendelism, that certain characters in a few special cases do 
not blend when crossed, was not only well known to Darwin, but 
carefully discussed by him. He has an interesting section headed : 
On certain characters not blending, which begins thus: “When two 
“breeds are crossed their characters usually become intimately fused 
“together; but some characters refuse to blend, and are transmitted 
“in an unmodified state, either from both parents or from one. When 
“srey and white mice are paired the young are not piebald nor of 
“an intermediate tint, but are pure white or of the ordinary grey 
“colour: so it is when white and common turtledoves are paired. 
“In game fowls, a great authority, Mr. J. Douglas, remarks: ‘I may 
“‘here state a strange fact: that if you cross a black with a white 
“game, you get birds of both breeds of the clearest colour. Sir 
“R. Heron crossed during many years white, black, brown and fawn- 
“coloured Angora rabbits, and never once got these colours mingled 
“in the same animal, but often all four colours in the same litter. 
“ Additional cases could be given, but this form of inheritance is very 
“far from being universal even with respect to the most distinct 
“colours. When turnspit dogs and Ancon sheep, both of which have 
“ dwarfed limbs, are crossed with common breeds, the offspring are 


* The clearest exposition of Mendel’s law and of the germ theory elaborated to 
explain it, well illustrated by diagrams and tabular formule, is to be found in Prof. 
J. A. Thomson’s recent work on ‘‘Heredity.” A good explanation of the Mendelian 
germ theory is also given in Prof. E. B. Poulton’s “ Essays on Evolution,” already 
referred to. 
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“not intermediate in structure, but take after either parent. When 
“tailless or hornless animals are crossed with perfect individuals it 
“frequently, but by no means invariably, happens that the offspring 
“are either perfectly furnished with these organs or are quite desti- 
“tute of them.” He then gives cases of partially intermediate forms. 
when Dorking fowls, hairless dogs, or solid-hoofed pigs are crossed 
with normal types. 

He then discusses similar phenomena in plants in which still more 
curious facts had been observed. Major Trevor Clarke crossed a 
small glabrous-leaved annual stock with pollen of a large, red- 
flowered, rough-leaved biennial stock, the seeds of which produced 
half glabrous and half rough-leaved forms, but none intermediate : 


‘“In the succeeding generations raised from rough-leaved crossed 
seedlings some glabrous plants appeared, showing that the 
glabrous character, though incapable of blending with or modi- 
fying the rough leaves, was all the time latent in this family of 
plants. The numerous plants, formerly referred to, which I raised 
from reciprocal crosses between the peloric and common 
Antirrhinum, offer a nearly parallel case; for in the first generation 
all the plants resembled the common form, and in the next genera- 
tion, out of one hundred and thirty-seven plants, two alone were 
in an intermediate condition, the others perfectly resembling either 
the peloric or the common form.”’ 


In these last two cases we have the Mendelian law clearly brought | 
out that the product of a first cross, presenting the characters of one 
of the parents only, produced seeds which, in the next generation, 
gave plants with the characters of the two original forms. If, there- 
fore, Mendel had never made his experiments, or had never published 
them, here was the sufficient basis for what is now known as Mendel- 
ism, published by Darwin in 1868, and remaining practically 
unnoticed by the host of workers, some of whom declare Mendel’s 
paper to be “the most important contribution of its size ever made 
“to biological science.” 

The reason why Darwin did not prosecute the research further, 
so as to detect the numerical law of successive generations, is 
sufficiently shown in his closing remarks on the subject. In the first 
place, he was quite satisfied, from the large mass of facts he had 
accumulated during more than twenty years of research, that hybridisa- 
tion or the intercrossing of very distinct forms had no place whatever 
in the natural process of species-formation. This is intimated by 
his concluding remarks to this section, which I will now quote: 


‘‘Tt is remarkable, as has been strongly insisted on by Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire in regard to animals, that the transmission of 
characters without fusion occurs most rarely when species are 
crossed; I know of one exception alone, namely, with the hybrids 
naturally produced between the common and hooded crow (Corvus 
corone and C. cornix), which, however, are closely allied species 
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differing in nothing except colour.* Nor have I met with any 
well-ascertained cases cf transmission of this kind, even when one 
form is strongly prepotent over another, when two races are 
crossed which have been slowly formed by man’s selection, and 
therefore resemble to a certain extent natural species. All the 
characters above enumerated, which are transmitted in a perfect 
state to some of the offspring and not to others—such as distinct 
colours, nakedness of skin, smoothness of leaves, absence of horns 
or tail, additional toes, pelorism, dwarfed structure, &c.—have all 
been known to appear suddenly in individual animals and _ plants. 
From this fact, and from the several slightly aggregated differences 
which distinguish domestic races and species from each other not 
being liable to this peculiar form of transmission, we may conclude 
that it is in some way connected with the sudden appearance of the 
characters in question.’’ (‘‘ Animals and Plants,’’ vol. ii. 


PP. 92—95.) 


It appears to me that in the three pages from which I have quoted, 
Darwin has given us a better idea of the real nature and bearing of 
Mendelian inheritance, as regards any possible influence on the 
problem of the origin of species, than any amount of study of the 
complex diagrams and tabular statements which the Mendelians are 
for ever putting before us with great flourish of trumpets and 
reiterated assertions of their importance. 

As playing any essential part in the scheme of organic development, 
the phenomena seem to me to be of the very slightest importance. 
‘They arise out of what are essentially abnormalities, whether called 
varieties, “ mutations,” or sports. These abnormalities are very rare 
in a state of nature, as compared with the ever-present individual 
variability ample in amount and affecting every part and organ which 
furnishes the material both for man’s and for nature’s selection. The 
very fixity of these abnormalities and the small number of the 
characters affected by them, as well as their rarity, all show them 
to be the refuse material of nature’s workshop, as proved by the fact 
that zone of them ever maintain themselves in a state of naturé. It 
seems to me that the most probable interpretation of the phenomena 
is, that both the fixity and the rarity of such characters are bene- 
ficial to the species in which they appear, because it renders their 
extinction under natural conditions more certain and more rapid, 
thus preventing the injurious effects that might result from their 
competing with the normal form while undergoing slow adaptive 
modification, or from checking that adaptation by the continued pro- 
duction of less adapted forms through intercrossing. It is, I think, 
clear that any species which gave birth to a large number of such 
abnormal and unchangeable individuals would be so hampered by 
them whenever adaptive modification became necessary that the 


* The late Prof. A. Newton considers them to be one species. He says that the 
offspring of the crosses sometimes combine the characters of both parents, so that 
Darwin’s “one exception ” does no exist. 
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whole species might, be in danger of extinction. Hence, among 
allied species, those which gave rise to fewest of such abnorinal forms 
would be best adapted to become the parents of new species, when- 
ever the need for adaptation to new conditions arose. . 

But the absolute denial of any part in the process of organic 
evolution for these abnormal outcasts of nature does not imply that 
their study may not have a certain value for a comprehension of the 
mysterious phenomena of inheritance. The study of disease in all 
its strange forms, together with that of the numerous deformities to 
which the human body is subject, may in many cases have thrown 
light on obscure physiological processes and upon the conditions 
essential to health; but we should hardly claim them as being 
essential to the processes of a healthy and normal growth. 

To anyone who has devoted a considerable portion of his life to 
the study of nature, both in field and in cabinet, both at home and in 
distant regions, the vast complex of phenomena presented by the 
organic world, with its endless specific forms, their myriad relations and 
adaptations, the laws of their development in the past and their dis- 
tribution in the present, is almost overwhelming in its grandeur and 
its beauty. Almost all such loving students of nature have found in 
the theory of Darwin, in his many stimulating works and in those of 
his friends and followers, the only intelligible clue to the mighty 
labyrinth of nature. To such students of nature the claims of the 
Mutationists and the Mendelians, as made by many of their ill- 
informed supporters, are ludicrous in their exaggeration and total 
misapprehension of the problem they profess to have solved. To 
set upon a pinnacle this mere side-issue of biological research, as if 
it comprised within itself all the phenomena and problems presented 
by the organic cosmos, is calculated to bring ridicule upon what, in 
its place, may be an interesting and perhaps useful line of study. To 
myself these monstrous claims suggest a comparison with those of the 
perhaps equally enthusiastic and equally ill-informed admirers of the 
immortal Pickwick, who believed his “ Speculations on the Source of 
“the Hampstead ponds with some Observations on the Theory of 
“Tittlebats,” to have been a most important contribution to the 
science of that period. 


In conclusion, I would suggest to those of my readers who are 
interested in the great questions associated with the name of Darwin, 
but who have not had the means of studying the facts either in the 
field or the library, that in order to obtain some real comprehension 
of the issue involved in the controversy now going on, they should 
read at least one book on each side. The first I would recommend 
is a volume by Mr. R. H. Lock, on “Variation, Heredity, and 
“Evolution” (1906), as the only recent English work giving an account 
of the whole subject from the point of view of the Mendelians and 
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Mutationists. When they have mastered this, I ask them to read my 
own book on “ Darwinism” (1901), which, though published before 
Mendelism became prominent, gives some idea, in popular language, 
of the vast range of subjects which the Darwinian theory explains, 
and adduces a sufficient body of facts to show the inadequacy of 
any other explanation of the whole series of phenomena yet made 
public. / 
Having read these two works, and again considered the arguments 
adduced in this article, I leave them to form their conclusions as to 
whether Darwinism is or is not “an unsuccessful hypothesis.” 


ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


NEXT YEAR’S FINANCE. 


T is related of Mr. Arthur Balfour that in the days of the Boer 

War, if he was asked what business had’ been transacted at a 

Cabinet Council he would reply briefly—“ The usual dose—Beach 
“beaten by 19 to 1.” 

The story throws an illuminating light on the position of the British 
Treasury in time of war. In such days it is only too clear that the 
steward is the man of smallest esteem in the whole household. But 
the ill that war does lives after it. Is it so certain that the Treasury 
has yet regained that which it lost during those wasteful years? Has 
the steward recovered his lost prestige? The British Empire— 
absit omen—is at the present moment in a state of profound repose. 
The doors of the Temple of Janus are at least, for the moment, firmly 
closed. And yet the mere whisper of economy in the War Depart- 
ments has already been denounced as “Tomfoolery.” The steward 
is warned off. Is Mars, then, still in charge of the cash-box? 


THE PRESENT POSITION. 


Whatever god—whether Mars, Neptune, or any other—be its 
present custodian, it is certainly high time that the British public 
should come to the rescue of his steward. There is no need to preach 
panic. We have emerged from worse situations before. But we 
have only emerged by facing the facts and mastering them. No 
nation was ever saved by building a fool’s paradise for its financial 
shelter. The blame does not rest with the present Government, 
which inherited from its predecessors a legacy of debt and default— 
of war-taxes and postponed reforms. Nor does it lie with the Old 
Age Pensions Bill, which is a reform long over-due and indispensable 
to a humane society. If there is any blame, it lies only with those 
who nurse dreams instead of facing facts. A new set of financial 
problems has arisen which can be faced and solved. But they will 
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_ require sanity and statesmanship not only at the Treasury, but also 
in the House of Commons. 

For undoubtedly the passing Session has been marked by an 
extraordinary levity on the part of the House of Commons towards 
the liabilities of the Exchequer. That levity is not perhaps difficult 
to explain. The action of the House of Lords has driven democratic 
energy into a financial channel, and there is some danger of the banks 
being undermined by the strength of the new current. But there is 
also a weakening and responsibility due to other causes. The 
actual control of the House of Commons over expenditure has been 
very much weakened of recent years by the use of the guillotine closure. 
We possess no substitute for the old Committee Stage in the form 
of any Budget Committee, such as exists in France. The House of 
Commons, therefore, obtains no comprehensive view of expenditure, 
and it is falling into the habit of regarding the English Treasury as 
a sort of “ Widow’s Cruse.” Its attitude towards the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is that of an irresponsible suppliant towards a donor of 
vague and unknown potency. His warnings are treated as jests 
and his pleadings as standing forms of Parliamentary humour. 


PENSIONS. 


What is the result? It is written large in the commitments of 
the present year. First and foremost we have the sum, variously 
estimated between £06,000,000 and £8,000,000, due to old persons 
over 70 years of age under the Pensions Bill. Let us accept the 
Chancellor's own estimate of 46,500,000, presuming on the fact that 
there will be some delay in the testing and authorising of the claims 
for the first year. But there is the additional liability extracted from 
the Government by the Commons and now solemnly undertaken by 
the Government, to extend the pensions to paupers. That liability 
does not fall due until the end of 1910; but it will be impossible 
for any wise Chancellor of the Exchequer to ignore it in his financial 
estimates for 1909-10. He must put aside a “nest-egg” for the 
paupers. It is a liability which will vary according to the amount 
contributed by the rates. If fully paid out of taxes it would be 
£4,000,000 at least. We cannot safely estimate the Imperial share 
in this burden at less than 42,000,000. So for pensions alone we 
have a liability which is already mounting up to 49,000,000. Let 
us fix it for the moment at £8,000,000. 


THE NAVY. 


Next in order of urgency will come the navy. The Government 
have told us plainly, through Mr. McKenna, that they will be com- 
pelled, unless circumstances change, to add to their building pro- 
gramme in 1909-10. It is impossible for anyone to say yet how 


@ 
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many ships the Government will require to build. That will depend 
necessarily on the activity of the German dockyards, and the activity 
of the German dockyards will probably depend on the wisdom and 
discretion of our Foreign Office. But we cannot safely estimate the 
amount of money required for this purpose at less than £3,000,000 
and it may mount up to £4,000,000. If we accept the smaller figure 
and add that to the liability of Old Age Pensions, we find that 
already we have reached an estimated additional expenditure of 
£ 11,000,000, 


EDUCATION. 


Third in importance—would that I could say first !—will come the 
requirements of Education. Those who are best qualified to know 
still seem sanguine as to the possibility of obtaining a settlement of 
_this question before the end of the present year. Even those who can 
see no evidence of this happy outcome must wish to believe their 
prophecies. In that case, whatever the terms of settlement arrived 
at—and still more so if no terms are arrived at at alli—it would not 
be safe to estimate the additional expenditure that will be required 
on education at less than another £1,000,000 a year. That brings us 
to 412,000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


But it is impossible to stop there. The present Government can- 
not, if it is to remain alive, call a halt at any given point. The Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have both already 
hinted at a large scheme of Insurance for Invalidity; and it would 
be impossible for the Government to stand by idly and do nothing 
for the growing hosts of Unemployed—who already average 8 per 
cent. of the skilled Trade Unions and probably twice as large a propor- 
tion of the unskilled labourers.* The need for social reconstruction in 
England, if we are to face other nations either in the market or on 
the battlefield, is at least as great as that for a large navy. The 
British race cannot be allowed to decay. The greatest security of 
Germany in any struggle that may lie before it is not indeed perhaps 
so much its Navy or its Army as those great measures. of Insurance 
against the chances and accidents of life which have been laid down 
by bold and far-seeing statesmen for the preservation of the Teutonic 
stock. Something of the same kind must be done in England. The 
Government are indeed pledged to it, and it would be dangerous for 
them to delay making financial adjustments for those new burdens 
until after the next financial year. It will be wiser to tell the British 


*The Labour Gazette gives the returns of 268 Trade Unions with a net member- 
ship of 653,327. Of those 53,766, or 8*2 per cent. were returned as unemployed at 
the end of June as compared with 7°9 per cent. at the end of May, 1908, and 3°6 per 
cent. at the end of June, 1907. (Labour Gazette, July, 1908.) 
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people the total liability at once and to let them know the whole 
scheme together. If that is so we cannot estimate the liabilities of 
the Government under this head at much less than a sum beginning 
at £3,000,000 and rising gradually to 45,000,000. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 


Such are the burdens of the future. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer possesses the art of clothing heavy facts with light words. 
But, however light his speeches on this situation have hitherto been, 
it is clear that the facts are heavy enough. A mere statement 
of those liabilities does not give an adequate idea of what the 
country has to face. A fortnight ago the Government had to meet 
a surprising attack from the Irish landlords in the House of Lords. 
The accusation was that the Treasury had been too slow in relieving 
Ireland of what used to be called the “English Garrison.” The 
Irish landlords, hitherto so tenacious of their properties, are now 
tumbling over one another in their anxiety to leave the land they have 
half emptied of its population. The humour of the situation would 
be even greater but for the financial side of it. For what is happen- 
ing in Ireland? The Irish landlord and tenant have combined for the 
first time in their lives. The cement is English gold. In 1903 a 
bargain was struck which was generous to everyone except the 
English taxpayer. 

The £100,000,000 which Mr. Wyndham lightly prophesied as the 
loan liability of the British taxpayer have grown to £150,000,000 
owing to a colossal financial miscalculation. The Treasury has for the 
moment succeeded in reducing the annual outlay to some £5,000,000 
a year, but only at some peril to the success of the whole scheme of 
purchase. Agreements amounting to £40,000,000 are awaiting settle- 
ment, and are only fended off from the Treasury by the dilatoriness 
of the law. 

What is the effect of this drain upon British resources? It is un- 
doubtedly almost as big a drag upon British credit as the expenditure 
on a chronic war. Irish Land Stock has indeed been kept separate 
from Consols, but the depressing effect on Consols is scarcely 
diminished by that device. These immense sums now being given 
to the Irish landlords with the consent of the Irish tenant constitute 
the cash price for the refusal of Home Rule to Ireland. It is useless to 
be angry. The Irish tenant, divorced from honest interest in the 
British Exchequer, naturally feels no scruple in fleecing the British tax- 
payer to get rid of his hereditary oppressor. No one can blame him. 
The use of British credit is the only benefit that the Act of Union 
has given to Ireland. But it is no doubt a grave irony in the history 
of our times that the finances of the Home Rule party in England 
should be largely hampered at the present moment by the task of 
rewarding Irish landlords for having defeated Home Rule. 
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There is one result of these Irish burdens which bears immediately 
on our present problem. As long as the British Treasury has to borrow 
45,000,000 a year in England for Irish Land Stock it is difficult or 
even impossible to contemplate that we should imitate the German 
Empire by meeting current naval expenditure out of borrowed m< ney. 
Whether Germany be right or wrong it is for her to judge. But 
clearly we should be wrong. It is, therefore, necessary to face boldly 
the fact that we are bound to meet the liabilities of the next few 
years out of current income. 


THE FUTURE. 


Putting aside any possible schemes for invalidity and unemploy- 
ment, we have seen that the definable liabilities of the future are 
likely to be approximately. 412,000,000. Let us pause for a moment 
and see how these habilities are to be met. 

The impression prevails widely in the House of Commons that 
they can be met almost entirely by suspending the payment of debt. 
Mr. Asquith, as we all know, has promised a substantial relief in that 
direction. The question then arises whether the new liabilities can 
be fully met by this means alone. Is that possible? 


SAVINGS ON DEBT. 


Let us see how the matter stands at present. Mr. Asquith last 
year devoted 415,000,000 in all to the payment of debt, making a 
complete total of 447,000,000 expended on that most admirable and 
virtuous object by the Liberal Government during the last three years. 
This splendid achievement in thrift has fully justified some relief 
next year. But how much relief is possible? 

The relief clearly cannot extend to the whole £15,000,000. It 
would plainly be impossible for any Liberal Government to imitate 
the profligacy of their predecessors—the profligacy that has brought 
our present difficulties—by suspending payment of debt altogether. 
It is now an accepted maxim of British finance that only a war can 
justify such an extreme course. Mr. Lloyd George could scarcely 
reduce the payment of debt below the point fixed by Mr. Goschen 
in 1886. He could not, in other words, put aside less than £5,000,000 
for this purpose. That would seem to leave the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 410,000,000 of this money to play with—very much the 
sum that he will actually require. But the reduction of the Sugar 
Duty has already diminished that sum by 43,500,000. Even, there- 
fore, if the revenue remained the same we could not safely reckon 
on more than 46,500,000. But the revenue will not remain the 
same. During the first quarter of this financial year—April-June of 
1908—it has already fallen off by £2,000,000. Since trade, in the 
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natural course of events, is likely to continue depressed’ for at least 
another year, the only safe course is to estimate a similar falling off 
in the remaining months of 1908—making in all a falling off of 
#8,000,000. The total loss on the sugar tax has not yet shown itself 
in the revenue returns: but we may safely set against that an almost 
certain gain during the coming quarters in the Death Duties at 
least. Supposing those factors to balance, there is still an almost 
certain loss on revenue, apart from the sugar tax, of 44,500,000— 
or £8,000,000 -- 3,500,000. Deducting that 44,500,000 from the 
£#6,500,000 left us from the debt savings after the loss of sugar tax, 
there is left to the Exchequer a net gain of only 42,000,000 on that 
account. In other words, the loss on revenue will almost wipe out 
the gain on debt. 

All these calculations must, of course, at the present moment be 
of necessity very nebulous. But at any rate we should be only erring 
on the safe side if we said that even counting on the new policy in 
the matter of debt the Government will still require another 
#10,000,000—or 412,000,000 less 4£2,000,000—to make both ends 
meet next March. The problem of raising this sum ought at any 
rate to give a great and stimulating impulse to democratic finance. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Let us take first the most obvious proposals. The Death Duties 
have been such a fruitful source of revenue that no one can wonder 
at the general eagerness to derive more money from the same source. 
But there are already some symptoms of exhaustion in this quarter. 
It is, I believe, estimated by many experts that it will not be 
possible to squeeze more than another million out of Death Duties 
without driving millionaires into a habit of voluntary self-abnegation 
more pleasing to their relations than to the revenue. We do not 
want all our millionaires to die paupers. It is possible that Mr. 
George may get another 42,000,000 out of Death Duties. It would 
not be absolutely safe, indeed, to expect more than 41,000,000. But 
let us put the gain as Death Duties at the higher sum. This leaves 
the Exchequer still 48,000,000 to find. 

To many persons of optimistic temperament, that will, of course, 
seem the easiest task in the world. They are all represented in 
the letter-bag of the Exchequer. There are the people who always 
want to put more taxes on obvious luxuries, such as wine and tobacco. 
But these luxuries are already by general admission taxed up to the 
highest point—up to the point of prohibition rather than fructification. 
Another genial proposal of those gentlemen will be another penny 
on beer. But no Government can be expected to enter systematically 
into the profession of putting nails into their own coffin. A peany 
on beer is one of those heroic proposals that must be reserved for a 
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season of warlike enthusiasm. Then again a tax on motor cars is a 
highly popular proposal in many quarters. But whatever we may 
think of that tax from the point of view of social reform, it is scarcely 
a fruitful idea for the Exchequer. Motors, it is often forgotten, 
already pay a carriage licence, and by no means all the 75,000 cars in 
Great Britain are used solely for pleasure. At the most a motor tax 
could not produce more than £500,000 and would be scarcely worth 
the outcry that it would create. A tax on bachelors is one of those 
suggestions for reform which always recur at these periods; but per- 
haps it need scarcely be taken very seriously. Even so brave a man 
as the German Emperor has approached it a little gingerly, and it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Lloyd George would care to be handed down to 
posterity with this particular claim to the fame of the music-hall and 
the comic paper. It is a tax that would certainly produce a good deal 
of injustice to the involuntary bachelor, mixed up with a certain 
amount of retribution to the voluntary, and would probably produce 
far less revenue than drawing-room amusement. As to the sugar 
duty, though it plainly cannot at present be reduced any further, it is 
equally clear that the half which has been taken off cannot be imposed 
again. 


LAND. 


So far, then, we have not obtained a very large reward for our 
dredging. But we have not yet tapped the larger and bolder pro- 
posals of progressive finance. Of these, the two most important are, 
(1) a tax on land and (2) a graduated income tax. 

It is scarcely necessary here to discuss the merits of a serious 
Imperial tax on land to take the place of the present trifle that 
comes to the revenue from that source. On the general justice of 
that proposal most sensible men are agreed. But when we have to 
face the land tax business practically, we shall have to settle between 
the claims of the Exchequer and the claims of those great cities which 
are at present looking to their ground values for a relief to their 
heavy burden of rates. These ground values owe their enhancement 
directly to the enterprise and industry of the assembled multitudes 
that live in those great cities ; and it will be probably argued that the 
first claim is municipal rather than Imperial. Or if we turn to agri- 
cultural land, which is still under the special favour of the Agricultural 
Rates Act, there again the first problem seems one of rates rather than 
of taxes. But for the present there is a large and unconquered lion in 
our path. Before land can be taxed either in town or country we 
must have a new system of valuation. During the last two years two 
efforts have been made by the Government to pass measures through 
the House of Lords in order to set up machinery for that purpose 
north of the Tweed. Both efforts have been defeated. Those de- 
feats remain at present unavenged. Is it at all likely that an English 
Valuation Bill will meet with any better fate? Until the Liberal 
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party steel themselves to a serious combat with the House of Lords 
and determine to break the power which produces these futile results, 
it seems less than business-like to discuss the possibility of advancing 
along these lines. It is possible that in the future a tax on land may 
become one of the richest sources of our Revenue. But we are deal- 
ing with the immediate present, and so far it is necessary to assume, 
as long as the Liberal party is proceeding on its present lines, that 
this path is firmly blocked. There is obviously no chance that the 
Government would be able to pass a Land Valuation Bill soon enough 
to obtain a revenue from that source during the next two years. 


GRADUATION OF INCOME TAX. 


We will pass then to the proposals for graduating the income tax. 
That tax is already graduated up to £700, and the results both in 
revenue and in administration are certainly such as to encourage an 
extension of the system. But it is necessary to distinguish. Hitherto 
the Exchequer has proceeded by means of abatements which en- 
courage persons to give an accurate statement of income. The same 
results will not be so obvious when the progressive increase of the 
tax may give every motive for evasion. There are those who, like 
Mr. Chiozza Money and Mr. Philip Snowden, put forward the rosiest 
estimates of the amount of revenue that can be obtained by this 
reform. But the aims of these reformers seem often, if one may 
judge from their writings, to be ethical and political rather than 
financial, and to be directed towards impoverishing the rich rather 
than enriching a poor revenue. Opinions placed before the Income 
Tax Committee in 1906 by the officials of the Treasury do not 
encourage such large expectations. 

As a principle of taxation, graduation has now almost passed 
beyond the sphere of dispute. It has been established in some form or 
another in countries so different as Prussia, Norway, Holland and 
Denmark, not to speak of even Spain and Italy. It has reached to 
far Japan, whose 5s. tax on high incomes was quoted so ominously 
in the House of Commons the other day by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and has so frightened the House of Lords. Gradua- 
tion has long been an accepted method of taxation in our 
Australian Colonies. The only difference that remains is not as to 
principle, but as to the amount of revenue which can be derived from 
this source in so complex a country as Great Britain. 

Here it is impossible to ignore the findings of the Committee of 
1906. That powerful Report has not yet been adequately answered. 
The great difficulty the Committee found in applying graduation to 
this country was that it would involve the necessity of a universal 
declaration of personal income. Such a declaration would no doubt, 
if it were possible, be of great social benefit. A financial Domesday 
Book would provide, incidentally, an invaluable basis for municipal 
rating. But is it possible? The conclusion of the Committee was on 
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the whole adverse. At the present moment two-thirds of our income 
is collected from dividends “at the source,” a method of taxation 
which, when it was adopted in 1803, doubled the yield of the income 
tax in the first year of its working. But it is quite clear that gradua- 
tion would be absolutely inconsistent with taxation “at the source. 
It would be essential to know the personal income of every tax- 
payer, large as well as small. The only alternative method would be 
that of “Degression””—to levy taxes up to the highest value and to 
leave the tax-payer to claim abatement. But the Committee were so 
terrified at the immense sums of money which “ Degression” would 
compel the tax-collectors to withdraw and withhold from trade that 
they reported unfavourably to that proposal. 


SUPER-TAX. 


Whether we accept these findings or not, it is clear that there’ are 
serious difficulties for the Treasury to overcome before graduation 
can become an accomplished fact. The advantages may in the end 
be found to outweigh the difficulties, but it is probable that so great 
a financial change must take some years to produce its full revenue. 
Is there then no alternative? The Committee found one in what they 
called a “Super-Tax,” to be levied on all incomes over £5,000. This 
would be a second and supplementary income-tax to be added to the 
existing impost. No financial reformer can admit that this proposal 
has the same advantages as graduation. It lacks the fine light and 
shade of a tax proportionately adjusted to the needs of all classes. 
It has the appearance of a punitive fine specially levied on the rich ; 
but it has for present purposes the advantages of facility and 
promptitude. Let us suppose that the Treasury decided in favour of 
adopting this method for the moment, in order to obtain a prompt 
increase of revenue for the forthcoming year. How much would it 
produce? Some calculators have placed their estimates as high as 
5,000,000. Everything would depend, of course, on the amount of 
the new tax; but if we are to avoid drying up the very sources of 
revenue—by the possible effect, for instance, of driving wealth 
abroad—that cannot be placed at a very high figure. Taking all 
things together, the evidence laid before the Income Tax Committee 
would lead one to doubt whether it would be wise to expect from this 
source of revenue more than from 42,000,000 to 43,000,000 a year. 
That would now give us, if we take the higher figure and addit to the 
higher estimate of new Death-duty revenue, £5,000,0v0 out of the 
£10,000,000 still, on our estimate, required. How are the other 
45,000,000 'to be found? 


LICENCES. 


It is plainly impossible to give our final answer to that question 
in the middle of the year 1908. But there is one possible answer 
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which, perhaps, not even the most sanguine Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could accept as a high probability. If the House of Lords 
is unwise enough to throw out the Licensing Bill, that rejection 
would certainly be a heavy blow to Temperance reform, but it would 
be equally a stroke of fortune for the Exchequer. Mr. Asquith has 
already quite definitely intimated that in that case the present 
Government would consider themselves free to increase the taxes cn 
licences. It is a common-place among all students of our financial 
system that drink-licences in thisscountry escape their proper burden. 
They are indeed absurdly under-taxed. If, then, the House of Lords 
carried out the threat which Lord Middleton read into Mr. Balfour's 
speech the other day at the Albert Hall, they would not find the 
resources of the present Ministry unexhausted. On the contrary, in 
one sense the Lords would replenish these resources. But here 
again it would not be wise to over-estimate the possible revenue to be 
obtained. We are faced with a dilemma. If extinction of licences be 
the object, then revenue will fall. If revenue be the object, then 
the extinction of licences cannot be the end. If the tax is to be 
proportioned to the possible survival of the taxed licence it would 
not probably be safe to expect at once much more than £3,000,000 
from that source. But gradually the revenue from this source may 
improve. If the Drmk Trade choose the House of Lords as their 
champion, the House of Commons need have no mercy. The 
Treasury will be politically and morally free to empty that “ hen-roost.” 

But it would not be wise to presume on the folly of the Lords. 
What are the other possibilities ? 

Perhaps, indeed, the gods may help us. Revenue, for instance, 
may defy the sombre hopes of the Tariff Reformers. Trade may 
revive. Millionaires may die. War clouds may disappear and unity 
may prevail. 

THRIFT! THRIFT! ! 


Otherwise, the result of our speculations would seem to have 
brought us to one inevitable conclusion. It has become increasingly 
clear, as we have gone on, that the finance of the country cannot be 
saved only by discovering new sources of revenue. There must be 
economy as well as fiscal invention, and retrenchment as well as re- 
form. “If there is one financier,” said Mr. Lloyd George, at the Man- 
sion House, “ resourceful enough to point out to me a way by which I 
“ can increase expenditure and at the same time reduce taxation I shall 
“be eternally grateful to him.” There is no such financier. The State 
cannot escape from the general principle of private life—the principle 
expressed in the good old phrase “You must cut your coat to your 
“cloth.” The phrase even extends to the policy which largely 
governs expenditure. If we cannot afford an expensive policy abroad 
we must avoid it. And the most expensive thing of all is to be on 
bad terms with the strongest nation in Europe. 
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If the question is asked, What do you mean by economy? the 
answer is simple. The great principle is that the Treasury. should 
recover its control. That principle once asserted, the whole 
field can be surveyed. He would be a bold man who would absolutely 
dogmatise as to where the economy should come. But it is fair to 
point out that five years have now elapsed since the close of the Boer 
War and that just as some of the War Taxes still remain, so much of 
the war expenditure still goes on. The Army Estimates in 1898— 
the year before the Boer War—were £20,000,000. This year they 
are 427,500,000. The Naval Estimates in 1898 were roughly 
$24,000,000; this year they are 432,000,000. In the interval we 
have renewed one alliance and made two understandings. Japan is 
our ally in the east, France and Russia are our friends in Europe. 
May we not add that the United States is our friend across the 
Atlantic? If these diplomatic achievements are not to spell some 
economy at home, then the country will begin once more to crave 
after that old “isolation” which was once called “splendid” and was 
certainly more economical. 

I may be accused of having painted the picture in colours too dark. 
On the contrary, there is much light in a situation which compels the 
country to face honestly some adjustment of national finance to the 
real needs of its people. But there can be no possible purpose in 
living a life of illusions. History is strewn with the ruins of peoples 
who have blown bubbles and mistaken mirages for reality. We are 
a business-like people in our private life. It is time that we were 
business-like in public affairs also. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The peculiar peril of the present moment is that recent political 
discussions have left on the public mind a vague and spendthrift 
impression of vast untaxed resources at the disposal of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer daring to tap them. That impression—whether 
of Tariff Reformers or Social Reformers—must be put aside. It is as 
perilous as any of those phantasies of wealth that led away the 
Raleighs of an earlier age. The only safe course is to move shrewdly 
and cautiously further along the track already beaten, exploring the 
country ahead before we take possession. 

No greater task could lie before the Liberal party. Here, on the 
ground of earlier victories they will win victories again. Out of this 
trial they will emerge triumphant. Driven back by the House of 
Lords on to the ground of finance, here they will accept battle. They 
will fight this fight through this year and the next. And if they 
bring to bear on it some of the mingled daring and caution of the great 
masters of finance in the Nineteenth Century, they will here establish 
firmly the foundation of Progressive Government for the Twentieth. 


HAROLD SPENDER, 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS. 


“HE Anglican Church, like other Churches, has often missed 
‘| a great opportunity. During this year it has evidently been 
more fortunate: it seems to have seized upon the psychological 
moment to take a forward step in such a manner as not only to make 
Churchmen thankful, but also to arrest the attention of the public. 
I think it is possible to call attention to certain factors in the move- 
ment, and even to point to possibilities in the future. 

We seem to have reached within the Anglican Church the moment’ 
when dissatisfaction with mere individualism has become vocal. It 
is part of the same movement which affects to-day all countries and 
all departments of life. The pendulum has reached its furthest point 
in one direction, and is about to swing back again. Unconsciously, 
to a large extent, the Church has come to desire a stronger corporate 
life, not merely in this country, but as a world force. All sorts of 
tendencies have brought this about; not least, I think, the conviction 
that we have much to learn from every race, and need their friendly 
contribution to our life if we are to reach a higher level of effictency 
in the world. Our humility has increased till we have come to look 
outside of ourselves for help, to welcome truth from every side and 
to regret our failings and narrow vision. In England, I believe, 
this wholesome tendency has been aided by the attacks made upon 
the Church in the political sphere: however painful such attacks 
may’ be, I cannot doubt that they are extremely beneficial to that 
inner life which recurringly needs such fuel to keep the fire alive. 
Four or five years ago Churchmen and Churchwomen were induced 
to study world questions of every kind, with a view to a congress 
in 1908, when the effect of such preparation, strenuously advocated, 
might culminate in some definite advance. Women have been very 
forward in this movement, and have added enormously to the good 
result. The best men and women have written well, focussing 
attention on points of supreme importance; their papers have had 
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a very large circulation in preparation for the Congress; and it 
has been evident that the audiences which at the same hour have 
filled the Albert Hall, St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Church House, 
have been infinitely more intelligent than those which are usually 
present at Church congresses. It would be possible to liken them 
to the standard obtained at meetings of the British Association. And 
here it may be of interest to state our experience that you need not 
be dependent upon resolutions in order to gauge the opinions of the 
audience. Most preachers can tell you whether they are carrying 
their congregations with them; I imagine this is true also of Parlia- 
ment without the aid of outward signs of approval or the reverse. 
Certainly we who were commissioned to record the general trend’ 
of opinion were able to do it even where all applause was forbidden. 
I am not aware that the papers and speeches at the Congress 
reached a higher level than obtains at any well-ordered congress, 
but the higher level of intelligence of the audiences was beyond all 
question. A keen observer told me that the feeling of intense 
interest evident among the audience had a kind of mesmeric influ- 
ence upon himself. It is obvious, therefore, that a deep note was 
struck with remarkable results. For example, there was no attempt 
to evade difficulties, and no sign of timidity. A reporter told me 
that though it was his special duty to report meetings on social 
questions in all places, he had never been so much struck by the deep: 
tone and boldness exhibited, and by the knowledge shown of such 
problems, as in the sectional meetings on this subject. No names of 
speakers were published beforehand, in order to prevent the merely 
curious from running from one of the seven sections to anothér 
after famous personages. But there seemed to be no merely curious 
people, and our action produced no adverse effect. So deeply 
imbued with a feeling of earnestness were the members of the Con- 
gress that the most difficult questions were the most attractive— 
“ Social Questions,” “ Problems of Thought,” “ The Higher Organisa- 
“tion of the Anglican Communion and its relation to other Bodies,” 
And there was a further result, scarcely credible to those who judge 
the Church by the surface movements. No one desired to discuss 
ritual. Immersed in the consideration of vital questions, the surface 
disagreements vanished from the general consciousness. Obviously, 
too, the outlook was wide, nothing short of the world. The tendency 
to look upon the Anglican Communion as limited in any degree to 
the British Empire gave no evidence of existence. Instead of this, 
there emerged a stronger desire than I have ever before noted to. 
emphasise the definite note and position of the Anglican Communion 
in the world: that it is a perfectly definite presentment of the 
Catholic Church adaptable for every race, not limited 'to any one ‘race, 
a position unique and necessary, not based’ on individualism or col- 
lectivism alone, but on both; a position, as it has been defined, of 
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“reasoned liberty.” At present it is called Anglican because its 
birthplace, in a more and more pronounced form and as a world force, 
is thus indicated; but its position, jos, ideal, however you may 
express it, 1s appropriate for any race that desires to base its 
Christianity upon the ancient order and live in a Catholic 
atmosphere, and yet to be free and independent in its own 
land and develop on its own race lines. Needless to say, 
it was urged that the name should be more clearly defined 
and its meaning realised more widely: some craved for a new title, 
but, in my opinion, names should not be changed until the day when, 
without conscious effort, the right name is flashed out under stress 
of some crisis, and is accepted as inevitable. Nor is it necessary 
to point out how great is the difference already realised between 
the Church of England and the Anglican Communion. One is a 
local Church, part of the Catholic order; the other is an extension. 
of it, but based on a principle only now coming into realisation as 
a factor in the Christian life of the world. 

The problem of the Anglican Communion is not unlike that which 
is before the British Empire, though the former is infinitely greater 
than the latter in its scope. There is the same desire for complete 
individual independence, coupled with the same desire for union. 
In the late Congress I saw no trace of any desire to trench on the 
individual liberties of any Church. I think this bogey is being laid 
to rest in the best of all ways, not by the utterance of any particular 
ecclesiastic in high places, such utterances being always open to the 
imputation of too much protestation, but by the conviction that no 
one wanted to interfere. American Churchmen realised this as 
much as the Japanese, and it was the complete conviction so gained 
which opened the way to closer union. Neither in the Church nor 
in the State can we look to.a true federation or alliance till we have 
convinced sister Churches and nations that we do not dream of 
restricting local liberty. The Christian statesman rejoices to watch 
the burial of the bogey aforesaid, because he realises that only in 
union on the largest scale is life possible to-day. It is the era of 
world forces and it is a bad day for the small Churches and States, 
although these have always justified their existence by unique con- 
tributions. Can we save them in the clash of modern armaments, 
spiritual and temporal? But if I liken National Churches to strong 
brigades in a united army, each with its own general, it is necessary 
to indicate the difference at this point. The Anglican Communion 
admits of no personal commander-in-chief upon earth, and this fact 
is fundamental. We are not disposed to apologise for it or to con- 
sider that it is a blot upon our organisation. I believe we are ready 
to admit that for some races the one earthly commander-in-chief 
may be a natural consummation, but not for the Anglo-Saxon, nor 
for many other races, perhaps not for sections of every race. The 
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Anglican conception, using the adjective in the technical sense ex- 
plained above, has been illustrated. by Father Waggett as similar 
to the view obtained by the fishes of a human body swimming above 
them. They see a body without a head, because the head is in 
another sphere, and this difference of sphere 1s a necessity of exist- 
ence for the living body. Were the head to appear within the limit 
of the fish’s vision, the body would be dead. Of course, this con- 
ception of the Body of Christ on earth is not novel. It has always 
prevailed in the East, and to-day there is a parliament of independent 
Eastern Churches in existence which is a model for the Anglican Com- 
munion on this point, although East and West may differ in other 
important characteristics. But to pass on. I noted in the Congress 
a desire, new in its depth and volume, to aid in the full working 
out of the destiny of each race and of its contribution to the Faith: 
and it is an unmistakable sign of the passing of contempt for others 
of different colour and disposition among the thoughtful at all events. 
Every gathering of men and women from all the Continents helps 
this cause, and! it will be noted that this drawing together of races 
within the Church has nothing to do with the advocacy of mixture 
of differing races. Fuller knowledge, hand in hand with fuller sym- 
pathy, is deprecating more and more strongly any admixture of 
differing strains—black, white, yellow—as interfering with the full 
mission of each race developing on its own lines, equally respected 
and with the fullest welcome for its own contribution as a gift neces- 
sary for the Body. That is, with the fullest respect for all, the 
Prayer Books of the Anglican Communion should contain two tables 
of Prohibited Degrees, the first dealing with those too nearly related 
to permit of marriage, the second with those too far removed, the 
dangers in both cases being too serious to be faced. 

So definite has been the impact of deeper knowledge upon Church- 
men of late, born of study, that there is a universal desire for strong 
action and forward movements, coupled with impatience with the 
formulation of platitudes, however excellent. I have no doubt that 
the outcome in due time, when the heads of the Church speak out, 
‘will be in the direction of stronger advice, fearlessly given, and the 
assumption of stronger positions on almost every question and in ad- 
vance of any yet taken, because public opinion in the Church craves 
for leadership. It is a fact also that this much-extended realisation of 
the Anglican position, and a deeper conviction of its truth and im- 
portance, makes for union with other Christian bodies. Union by 
way of compromise is a poor thing compared with the union of those 
who have strong convictions and mean to hold to them, but with 
respect at the same time for those who differ. Anglican Churchmen 
to-day are more firmly determined than ever that it would be doing 
an injury to the Christian world if they abandoned in any way their 
own principles. They believe they have something to give which 
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others have not. If they relinquish that gift they lose their power 
of contribution. It is the distinctiveness of the character which 
makes it valuable, and is an augury of strong friendship with others 
who differ. It is no mere paradox, therefore, but a welcome fact, that 
a stronger belief in our own position, coupled with growing know- 
ledge and humility, opens the way for closer union with those separ- 
ated from us. Slur nothing over: produce your contribution to truth 
and hold to it: make no unreal compromises, and you will make 
much truer friendships: the frame of mind of a man convinced of 
his own position is favourable for his realisation that others are 
true men, and have also some contribution of their own: never mind 
the negative: let us unite on our affirmations when the hour for 
union has come. The open Congress, followed by the private con- 
ference of Bishops, makes therefore for unity with others reached by 
a longer road possibly, but escaping the proverbial result of many 
a short cut. 

We are asked already whether the open Congress is likely to meet 
again in ten years, and in conjunction with the private Conference of 
Bishops. I think the time has not arrived for an answer. We have 
first to sum up the arguments for and against. In favour of the colloca- 
tion of two such meetings is the obvious fact that it focuses attention 
as nothing else can. Against it is the contention that it is not pos- 
sible to digest the results of the one meeting in order to make full use 
of them for the other. Some, therefore, have begun to suggest that 
a period of two years should elapse between the two gatherings, but 
there is no authority for any conclusions. Again, some propose 
that the Anglican Communion should take a fresh step forward and 
elect a General Anglican Synod, with elected representatives, in order 
that this may become the Great Consultative Body in questions out‘ 
side the province of local Churches. At present I am of opinion 
that the vast size of such an assembly makes even the consideration 
of the question impossible, just as a Parliament of the British Empire 
is impossible for the same reason if for no other: and the Parliament 
of the Anglican Communion would, potentially, be much the larger 
of the two. The trend of events seems to point to the growing im- 
portance of great gatherings of Churchmen possessed of fuller 
knowledge, greater humility and more intense faith. A. strong 
Consultative Council, however, always in existence and meeting at 
stated times, seems to be an inevitable step forward. I do not think 
it is necessary to hasten its formation. The pressure of experience, 
is certain to bring it about just as the Lambeth Conference of Bishops 
came naturally and quietly into existence, and as now the late Con- 
gress has come into being. Wise men, indeed, will note that when a 
pendulum has come to its limit in one direction they must be careful 
to regulate the swing in the opposite quarter. Advocates of cor- 
porate life in the Church in its higher organisation may have to be 
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tempered in their enthusiasm as much as the extreme advocates of 
Socialism may have to be checked in our common life in the State. 

But there is another aspect of the forward movement which interests 
many at this time, namely, the creation of a Court of Appeal for the 
Anglican Communion for those who may desire to utilise it. The 
very name should banish the fears of those who dread in every for- 
ward movement the curtailment of local liberty. But a Court of Ap- 
peal for the use of those only who need its services would, I believe, 
abundantly justify its existence. Of course it must contain repre- 

_sentatives from every Church, and this should be the case even if 
some Churches decided never to avail themselves of its offices. The 
wisdom of the whole Communion should be placed at the disposal of 
those who need such help. Certainly the possible tasks of such a 
‘Council would have their fascination. Imagine the delight of being 
called upon to advise upon the formation of a Prayer Book for the 
Japan Church. The first step for the Anglo-Saxon members at least 
would be to detach themselves from most of the associations 
of Western Church History, to refuse to import into a Prayer Book 
for the Far East the echoes of controversies which have no meaning 
for Eastern races, either racially or in fact. Then would come the 
task of suggesting ritual on Catholic principles, but Far-Eastern not 
Far-Western, regardless of Anglo-Saxon prejudices. Or it might be 
the Prayer Book of the Indian Church which was in question. You 
have to face the problems and dangers of a race nurtured in Pan- 
theism, with all its graces, gifts and perils in inverse order to ourselves. 
You would have to consider the very language of the prayers. 
Skould it be compact, concise and destitute of adjectives, stern in 
its intensity, or flowing in language, abundant in adjective, accom- 
panied by profuseness of gesture? Were such a Council without 
coercive power indeed, but with enormous moral weight for the giving 
of advice when consulted, able to cultivate true detachment for such 
delicate and important work, it would be an example possibly to 
the State, in face of duties which are sure sooner or later to devolve 
upon it as the Federation or Alliance of the races of the British Em- 
pire grows into reality. Three or four great duties seem to loom 
before us to-day. 

1. Consciously or unconsciously, the world, as distinct from the 
Church, seems intent in many of its parts upon building up its 
system of morals without reference to God. There is nothing novel 
in this, and the history of all such efforts is to hand. The enterprise 
has always appealed to some very noble men, who are unable to 
see God: and there is no doubt that these firmly believe that the 
second table of the Commandments need have no reference to the 
first. It is the plain duty of all Christian men steadily to raise their 
voices against this attempt. But we are all aware that a mere 
appeal to history is of little avail, for the argument of changed times 
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and of incredibly greater knowledge in certain directions is always 
at hand. The only argument is the hardest of all for the Church 
to apply, the argument from character, from the lives of Christians 
themselves, their humility and reality and openness to learn, their 
sympathy with human needs and living belief in God. It was the 
realisation of this practical argument as the only weapon which gave 
intensity to the deliberations of the Congress, coupled with the sense 
of unworthiness on the part of Christians for the task of converting 
the world to belief in God. 

Parallel with this movement is that which has burst upon us from 
the study of psychology and the impact of East upon West. It is 
not unnatural that the capacity of will power and of the imagination 
should be about to be fully tested. Church life has been too prosaic, 
too wooden in its exhortations. We needed waking up, and we shall 
take the lesson to heart. But those who prize mental balance will 
note many wrecks on the shores of new worlds of thought before we 
shall have successfully charted the oceans and reached new harbours. 
This movement has at least the advantage of being a spiritual one 
with a very strong belief in the unseen. 

2. The duty of overcoming race prejudice. It is possible to use 
to-day the language of S. Paul in regard to the difficulty of our own 
task, although his reference was to the bitter alienation of Jew from 
Gentile. He spoke of the necessity of composing the conflict between 
the chosen people and others as a revelation, a mystery unfolded, so 
marvellous an unveiling of truth that he repeated again and again the 
fact of the honour done to him in making him its apostle. The revela- 
tion, the mystery revealed to-day is the composing of the colour prob- 
lem on the same lines. So far as I can see, it is the Church, not the 
State, which can doit. The day is coming when the State will acknow- 
ledge that its own deepest problems are only to be solved by the 
fullest co-operation with it of the Christian Church. The fate of the 
Empire to-day, full as it is of explosive forces, may depend upon the 
action of the Church in the widest sense. 

3. Closely allied to the last is the duty of accelerating the free 
development of the Church on racial lmes amongst each race. A 
strong feeling was expressed by very wise men in the Congress that 
we had been too timid in the past. Even at the risk of making 
mistakes, it is necessary now to be bold. No contribution to the 
Church universal would come from any Church which was still in 
leading strings. All Eastern Christians in other lands who are still 
looking at the Faith through Western spectacles are leading a 
starved life, and are not in a state of health, especially when they 
‘can point to a century of Christianity. Here, again, there are 
lands in which the State may be very grateful to the Church 
for giving free rein to spiritual development of the race in self- 
government as an outlet for natural ambitions, and as a training for 
political enfranchisement. 
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4. Deeper knowledge of the life and thought of our own times, 
the lifting of the veil in order to view the real ills of mankind, and 
this has been done for a vastly increased number in the Congress, 
has made people realise better that the duty of the Church in fight- 
ing evil in every form is as great as ever it was. Evil is like the 
magician who changed his shape a hundred times to escape his 
pursuer. Civilisation may only throw a silk mantle over gross sins 
or else it polishes their surface to make them pass muster. Laws 
at times only drive evil into more secret channels. So long as the 
will is not surrendered to Him who created it evil thrives. Con- 
ventional Christianity also has its special dangers, and they excite 
the indignation of the world, which has a high standard for those who 
profess religion. The human mind returns again and again to the 
old paths of error in its attempt to escape from the truly childlike 
and humble spirit and strives to be logically intellectual, but as we 
consider, on narrow premises. But when all has been said, it must 
be confessed that many in every age cannot see the invisible: it is 
their limitation, often intensified by laziness, but certainly not always. 
On the other hand, the life of Christendom is always in danger of 
rotting away, and always needs renewal at the only fount: and so 
many of us are unworthy examples. I have no doubt that these facts, 
these platitudes if you will, are much better realised to-day in conse- 
quence of the Congress with a corresponding increase of humility 
and more earnest desire to amend. Herein lies the hope of the 
future. 


H. H. MONTGOMERY (Bishop). 


-MY SOCIALISM.’ 


N the world of ideas about me I have found going on a great 
|| social and political movement that correlates itself with my con- 
ception of a great synthesis of human purpose as the aspect towards 
us of the universal scheme. This movement is Socialism. Socialism 
is, to me, no clear-cut system of theories and dogmas; it is one of 
those solid and extensive and synthetic ideas that are better indicated 
by a number of different formule’ than by one, just as one only 
realises a statue by walking round it and seeing it from a number 
of points of view. I do not think it is to be completely expressed 
by any one system of formule or by any one man. Its common 
quality from nearly every point of view is the subordination of the 
will of the self-seeking individual to the idea of a racial well-being 
embodied in an organised state, organised for every end that can 
be obtained collectively. 

Socialism, for me, is a common step we are all taking in the great 
synthesis of human purpose. 

I see humanity scattered over the world, dispersed, conflicting, 
unawakened. I see human life as avoidable waste and 
curable confusion. I see peasants living in wretched huts, knee- 
deep in manure, mere parasites on their own pigs and cows; I see 
shy hunters wandering in primeval forests; I see the grimy millions 
who slave for industrial production ; I see some who are extravagant 
and yet contemptible creatures of luxury, and some leading lives 
of shame and indignity, tens of thousands of wealthy people wast- 
ing lives in vulgar and unsatisfying trivialities, hundreds of 
thousands meanly chaffering themselves, rich or poor, in the wasteful 
byeways of trade; I see gamblers, fools, brutes, toilers, martyrs. 
Their disorder of effort, the spectacle of futility fills me with a 
passionate desire to end waste, to create order, to develop under- 
standing. All these people reflect and are part of the waste 
and discontent of my life, and this co-ordination of the species to 
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a common general end, and the effort of my personal salvation are 
the social and the individual aspect of essentially the same desire. 

And yet, dispersed as all these people are, they are far more 
closely drawn together to common ends and a common effort than 
the filthy savages who ate food rotten and uncooked in the age of 
unpolished stone. They live in the mere opening phase of a 
synthesis of effort, the end of which surpasses our imagination. 
Such intercourse and community as they have is only a dawn. We 
look towards the day, the day of the organised civilised world state. 
The first clear intimation of that conscious synthesis of human 
thought to which I look, the first edge of the dayspring, has arisen 
—as Socialism, as I conceive of Socialism. Socialism is, to me, no 
more and no less than the awakening of a collective consciousness 
in humanity, a collective will and a collective mind, out of which 
finer individualities may arise for ever in a perpetual series of fresh 
endeavours and fresh achievements for the race. 


A CRITICISM OF CERTAIN FORMS OF SOCIALISM. 


It is necessary to point out that a Socialism arising in this way 
out of the conception of a synthesis of the will and thought of the 
species will necessarily differ from conceptions of Socialism arrived 
at in other and different ways. It is based on a self-discontent and 
self-abnegation, and not on self-satisfaction ; and it will be a scheme 
of persistent thought andi construction essentially, and it will support 
this or that method of law-making, or this or that method of 
economic exploitation, or this or that matter of social grouping, only 
incidentally and in relation to that. 

Such a conception of Socialism is very remote in spirit, however 
it may agree in method, from the fphzlanthropic administrative 
Soctalism one finds among the British ruling and administrative 
class. That seems to me to be based on a pity which is largely 
unjustifiable, and a pride that is altogether unintelligent. The pity 
is for the obvious wants and distresses of poverty, the pride appears 
in the arrogant and aggressive conception of raising one’s fellows. 
I have no strong feeling for the horrors and discomforts of poverty 
as such; sensibilities can be hardened to endure the life led by the 
Romans in Dartmoor Jail a hundred years ago,* or softened to 
detect the crumpled rose-leaf; what disgusts me is the stupidity 
and warring purposes of which poverty is the outcome. When it 
comes to this idea of raising human beings, I must confess the 
only person I feel concerned! about raising is H. G. Wells, and that 
even in his case my energies might be better employed. After all, 
presently he must die, and the world will have done with him. His 
output for the species is more important than his moral elevation. 

*See The Story of Dartmoor Prison—by Basil Thomson. (Heinemann, 1907.) 
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Moreover, all this talk of raising implies a classification I doubt. 
_I find it hard to fix any standards that will determine who is above 
me and who below. Most people are different from me, I perceive, 
but which among them is better, which worse? I have a certain 
power of communicating with other minds, but what experiences 
I communicate seem often far thinner and poorer stuff than those 
which others, less expressive than I, half fail to communicate and 
half display to me. My “inferiors,” judged by the common social 
standards, seem, indeed, intellectually more limited than I, and 
with a narrower outlook; they are often dirtier and more driven, 
more under the stress of hunger and animal appetites; but, on the 
other hand, have they not more vigorous sensations than IJ, and 
through sheer coarsening and hardening of fibre, the power to do 
more toilsome things and! sustain intenser sensations than I could 
endure? When I sit upon the bench, a respectable magistrate, and 
commit some battered reprobate for trial for this lurid offence or 
that, or send him or her to prison for drunkenness or such-like 
indecorum, the doubt drifts into my mind which of us, after all, 
is indeed getting nearest to the keen edge of life. Are I and my 
respectable colleagues much more than successful evasions of that? 
Perhaps these people in the dock know more of the essential 
strains and stresses of nature, being more intimate with pain. At 
any rate, I do not think I am justified in saying certainly that 
they do not know. 

No, I do not want to razse people, using my own position as a 
standard ; I do not want to be one of a gang of consciously superior 
people; I do not want arrogantly to change the quality of other 
lives. I do not want to interfere with other lives, except incidentally 
—incidentally, in this way that I do want to get to an understanding 
with them, I do want to share and feel with them in our commerce 
with the collective mind. I suppose I do not stretch language very 
much when I say I want to get rid of stresses and obstacles between 
our minds and personalities, and to establish a relation that is 
understanding and sympathy. I want to make more generally pos- 
sible a relationship of communication and interchange that, for want 
of a less battered and ambiguous word, I must needs call love. 

And if I disavow the Socialism of condescension, so also do | 
disavow the Socialism of revolt. There is a form of Socialism 
based upon the economic generalisations of Marx, an economic, 
fatalistic Socialism that I hold to be rather wrong in its vision of 
facts, rather more distinctly wrong in its theory, and altogether 
wrong and hopeless in its spirit. It preaches as inevitable a con- 
centration of property in the hands of a limited number of property 
owners and the expropriation of the great proletarian mass of man- 
kind, a concentration which is, after all, no more than a tendency con- 
ditional on changing and changeable conventions about property, and 
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it finds its hope of a better future in the outcome of a class conflict 
between the expropriated Many and the expropriating Few. Both 
sides are to be equally swayed by self-interest, but the toilers are 
to be gregarious and mutually loyal in their self-interest—Heaven 
knows why, except that otherwise the Marxist dream will not work. 
The experience of contemporary events seems to show at least an 
equal power of combination for material ends among owners and 
employers as among workers. Now this class-war idea is one dia- 
metrically opposed to that religious-spirited Socialism which supplies 
the form of my general activities. This class-war idea would exacer- 
bate the antagonism of the interests of the many individuals against 
the few individuals, and I would oppose the conception of the Whole 
to the self-seeking of the Individual. The spirit and constructive 
intention of the many to-day are no better than those of the few; 
poor and rich alike are over-individualised, self-seeking and non- 
creative; to organise the confused’ jostling competitions, over-reach- 
ings, envies and hatreds of to-day into two great class-hatreds and 
antagonisms will advance the reign of love at most only a very little, 
only so far as it will simplify and make plain certain issues. It may 
very possibly not advance the reign of love at all, but rather shatter 
the order we have. Socialism, as I conceive it, and as I have pre- 
sented it in my book, New Worlds for Old, seeks to change 
economic arrangements only by the way, as an aspect and outcome 
of a great change, a change in the spirit and method of human 
intercourse. 

I know that here I go beyond the limits many Socialists in the 
past and some who are still contemporary have set for themselves. 
Much Socialism to-day seems to think of itself as fighting a battle 
against poverty and its concomitants alone. Now poverty is only 
a symptom of a profounder evil, and is never to be cured by itself. 
If Socialism is only that, Socialism is nothing. But I hold that 
Socialism is, and must be, a battle against human stupidity and 
egotism and disorder, a battle fought all through the forests and 
jungles of the soul of man. As we get intellectual and moral light 
and the realisation of brotherhood, so social and economic organisa- 
tion will develop. But the Socialist may attack poverty for ever, 
disregarding the intellectual and moral factors, and he will remain 
until the end a purely economic doctrinaire crying in the wilderness 
in vain. 

And if I antagonise myself in this way to the philanthropic 
Socialism of the kindly prosperous people on the one hand, and to 
the fierce class-hatred Socialism on the other, still more am | 
opposed; to that furtive Socialism of the specialist which one meets 
most typically in the Fabian Society. It arises very naturally out 
of what I may perhaps call specialist fatigue and impatience. It 
is very easy for writers like myself to deal in the broad generalities 
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of Socialism, and urge their adoption as general principles; it is 
altogether another affair with a man who sets himself to work out 
the riddle of the complications of actuality in order to modify them 
in the direction of Socialism. He finds himself in a jungle of diffi- 
culties that demand his intellectual power to the utmost. He 
emerges at last with conclusions, and they are rarely the obvious 
conclusions, as to what needs to be done. Even the people of his 
own side he finds do not see as he sees; they are, he perceives, 
crude and ignorant. Now I hold that his duty is to explain his 
discoveries and intentions until they see as he sees. But the 
specialist temperament is often not a generalising and expository 
temperament. Specialists are apt to measure minds by their speci- 
ality and underrate the average intelligence. The specialist is 
appalled by the real task before him, and he sets himself by tricks 
and misrepresentations, by benevolent scoundrelism, in fact, to effect 
changes he desires. Too often he fails even in that. Where he 
might have found fellowship, he arouses suspicion. And even if a 
thing is done in this way its essential merit is lost. For it is better, 
I hold, for a man to die of his disease than to be cured unwittingly. 
That is to cheat him of life, and to cheat life of the contribution his 
consciousness might have given it. 


HATE AND LOVE. 


Before I go on to point out the broad principles of action that 
flow from this wide conception of Socialism, I may perhaps give a 
section to elucidating that opposition of hate and love I made when 
I dealt with the class war. I have already used the word love 
several times; it is an ambiguous word, and it may be well to 
spend a few words in making clear the sense in which it is used 
here. I use it in a very broad sense to convey all that complex of 
motives, impulses, sentiments, that incline us to find our happiness 
and satisfactions in the happiness and sympathy of others. Essenti- 
ally it is a synthetic force in human affairs, the merger tendency, 
a linking force, an expression in personal will and feeling of the 
common element and interest. It insists upon resemblances and 
shares and sympathies. And hate, I take it, is the emotional 
aspect of antagonism ; it is the expression in personal will and feel- 
ing of the individual’s separation from others. It is the competing 
and destructive tendency. So long as we are individuals and mem- 
bers. of a species, we must needs both hate and love. But because 
I believe, as I have already confessed, that the oneness of the 
species is a greater fact than individuality, and that we individuals 
are temporary separations from a collective purpose, so love must 
be a thing more comprehensive and enduring than hate. 
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Moreover, hate must be in its nature a good thing. We indi- 
viduals exist as such, I believe, for the Purpose in things, and our 
separations and antagonisms serve that Purpose. We play against — 
each other like hammer and anvil. But the synthesis of a collective 
will in humanity, which is, I believe, our human and terrestrial share 
in that Purpose, is an idea that carries with it a conception of a 
secular alteration in the scope and method of both love and hate. 
Both widen and change with man’s widening and developing appre- 
hension of the Purpose he serves. The savage man loves in gusts 
a fellow creature or so about him, and fears and hates all other 
people. Every expansion of his scope and ideas widens either circle. 
The common man of our civilised world loves not only many of his 
friends and associates systematically and enduringly, but dimly he 
loves also his city and his country, his creed and his race; he loves, 
it may be less intensely, but over a far wider field and much more 
steadily. But he hates also more widely, if less passionately and 
vehemently, than a savage, and since love makes rather harmony and 
peace and hate rather conflict and events, one may easily be led 
to suppose that hate is the ruling motive in human affairs. Men 
band themselves together in leagues and loyalties, in cults and 
organisations and nationalities, and it is often hard to say whether 
the bond is one of love for the association or hatred of those to 
whom the association is antagomsed. The two things pass insen- 
sibly into one another. London people have recently seen an 
edifying instance of the transition in the Brown Dog statue riots. 
A number of people, drawn together by their common pity for animal 
suffering, by love, indeed, of the most disinterested sort, had so 
forgotten their initial spirit as to erect a monument with an inscrip- 
tion at once recklessly untruthful, spiteful in spirit and particularly 
vexatious to one great medical school of London. They have pro- 
voked riots and placarded London with taunts and irritating mis- 
representation of the spirit of medical research, and they have 
infected a whole fresh generation of London students with a bitter 
partizan contempt for the humanitarian effort that has so lamentably 
misconducted itself. Both sides vow they will never give in, and 
the anti-vivisectionists are busy manufacturing small china copies 
of the Brown Dog figure, inscription and all, for purposes of domestic 
irritation. Here hate, the evil ugly brother of effort, has manifestly 
slain love, the initiator, and taken the affair in hand. That is a little 
model of human conflicts. So soon as we become militant, and play 
against one another, comes this danger of strain and this possible 
reversal of motive. The fight begins. Into a pit of heat and hate 
fall right and wrong together. 

Now it seems to me that a clear sense of our community of blood 
with all mankind, must necessarily affect both our loving and our 
hatred. It will certainly not abolish hate, but it will subordinate 
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it altogether to love. We are individuals in order that we may hate 
the things that have to go, ugliness, baseness, insufficiency, unreality, 
that we may love and experiment and strive for the things that 
collectively we seek—power and beauty. Before our conversion we 
did this darkly, and with our hate spreading to persons and parties 
from the things for which they stood. But the believer will hate 
lovingly and without fear. We are of one blood and substance with 
our antagonists, even with those that we desire keenly may die and 
leave no issue in flesh or persuasion. They all touch us, and are 
part of one necessary experience. They are all necessary to the 
synthesis, even if they are necessary only as the potato-peel in the 
dustbin is necessary to my dinner. 

So it is I disavow and deplore the whole spirit of class-war 
Socialism, with its doctrine of hate, its envious assault upon the 
leisure and freedom of the wealthy. Without leisure and freedom 
and the experience of life they gave, the ideas of Socialism could 
never have been born. The true mission of Socialism is against dark- 
ness, vanity and cowardice, the darkness which hides from the 
property owner the intense beauty, the potentialities of interest, the 
splendid possibilities of life, that vanity and cowardice that make 
him clutch his precious holdings and fear and hate the shadow of 
change. It has to teach the collective organisation of society ; 
and to that the class-consciousness and intense class prejudices of 
the worker need to bow quite as much as those of the property 
owner. But when I say that Socialism’s mission is to teach, I do 
not mean that its mission is a merely verbal and mental one; it 
must use all instruments and teach by example as well as precept. 
Socialism, by becoming charitable and merciful, will not cease to 
be militant. Socialism must, lovingly but resolutely, use law, use 
force to dispossess the owners of socially disadvantageous wealth, 
as one takes a wrongfully acquired toy from a spoilt and obstinate 
child. It must intervene between all who would keep their children 
from instruction in the business of citizenship and the lessons of 
fraternity. It must build and guard what it builds with laws, and 
with that sword which is behind all laws. Non-resistance is for the 
non-constructive man, for the hermit in the cave and the naked 
saint in the dust; the builder and maker, with the first stroke of 
his foundation spade, uses force and opens war against the anti- 


builder. 
THE PRELIMINARY SOCIAL DUTY. 


The belief I have that contributing to the development of the 
collective being of man is the individual’s meaning and duty, and the 
formulz of the Socialism which embodies this belief so far as our 
common activities go, give a general framework and direction how 
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a man or woman should live. (I do, throughout all this book, mean 
man or woman equally when J .write of “man,” unless it is mani- 
festly inapplicable.) And first in this present time he must see to 
it that he does live; that is to say, he must get food, clothing, 
covering, an adequate leisure for the finer aspects of living. Social- 
ism plans an organised civilisation in which these things will be a 
collective solicitude, and the gaining of a subsistence an easy pre- 
liminary to the fine drama of existence; but in the world, as we 
have it, we are forced to engage much of our energy in scrambling 
for these preliminary necessities. Out problems of conduct he in 
the world as it is, and not in the world as we want it to be. First, 
then, a man must get a living, a fair, civilised living for himself. 
It is a fundamental duty. It must be a fair living, not pinched, nor 
mean, nor strained. A man can do nothing higher, he can be no 
service to any cause until he himself is fed and clothed and equipped 
and free. He must earn this living or equip himself to earn it in 
some way not socially disadvantageous ; he must contrive, as far as 
possible, that the work he does shall be constructive and contributory 
to the general well-being. 

And these primary necessities of food, clothing and freedom being 
secured, one comes to the general disposition of one’s surplus energy. 
With regard to that, I think that a very simple proposition follows 
from the broad beliefs I have chosen to adopt. The duty of a man, 
his existence being secured, 1s to educate, and chiefly to educate 
himself. It is his duty to live, to make all he can owt of himself 
and life, to get full of experience, to make himself fine, and perceiv- 
ing, and expressive, to render his experience and perceptions honestly 
and heipfully to others. And in particular he has to educate himself, 
and others with himself in Socialism. He has to make and 
keep this idea of synthetic human effort and of conscious constructive 
effort clear first to himself and then clear in the general mind. For 
it is an idea that comes and goes. We are all of us continually 
lapsing from it towards Individual isolation again. He needs—we all 
need—constant refreshment in this belief if it is to remain a pre- 
dominant living fact in our lives. 

And that duty of education, of building up the collective idea and 
organisation of humanity, falls into various divisions depending in 
their importance upon individual quality. For all there is one 
personal work that none may evade, and that is thinking hard, 
criticising strenuously and understanding as clearly as one can re- 
ligion, Socialism, and the general principle of one’s acts. The intel- 
lectual factor is of primary importance in my religion. I can see 
no more reason why Salvation should come to the intellectually in- 
capable than to the morally incapable. For simple souls thinking 
in simple processes, Salvation, perhaps, comes easily, but there is 
none for the intellectual coward, for the mental sloven and sluggard, 
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for the stupid and obdurate mind. The believer will think hard, and 
continue to grow and learn, to read and seek discussion as his needs 
determine. 

Correlated with one’s own intellectual activity, part of it and 
growing out of it for almost every one, is intellectual work with and 
upon others. By teaching we learn. Not to communicate one’s 
thoughts to others, to keep one’s thoughts to oneself as people say, 
is either cowardice or pride. It is a form of sin. It is a duty to 
talk, teach, explain, write, lecture, read and listen. Every truly 
religious man, every good Socialist, is a propagandist. Those who 
cannot write or discuss can talk; those who cannot argue can induce 
people to listen to others and read. We have a belief and an idea 
that we want to spread, each to the utmost of his means and measure, 
throughout all the world. We have a thought that we want to make 
humanity’s thought. And it is a duty, too, that one should, within 
the compass of one’s ability, make teaching, writing and lecturing 
possible where they have not existed before. This can be done ina 
hundred ways, by founding and enlarging schools and universities 
and chairs, for example, by making print and reading and all the 
material of thought cheap and abundant, by organising discussion 
and societies for enquiry. 

And talk and thought and study are but the more generalised 
aspects of duty. The Believer may find his own special aptitude 
les rather among concrete things, in experimenting and promoting 
experiments in collective action. Things teach as well as words, 
and some of us are most expressive by concrete methods. The 
Believer will work himself and help forward others to his utmost in 
all those developments of material civilisation, in organised sanita- 
tion, for example, all those developments that force collective acts 
upon communities and collective realisations into the minds of men. 
And the whole field of scientific research is a field of duty calling to 
everyone who can enter it to add to the permanent store of know- 
ledge and new resources for the race. 

The Mind of that Civilised State we seek to make is evidently the 
central work before us. But while the writer, the publisher and 
printer, the bookseller and librarian and teacher and preacher, the 
investigator and experimenter, the reader and everyone who thinks 
will be contributing themselves to this great organised mind and 
intention in the world, many sorts of specialised men will be more 
immediately concerned with parallel and more concrete aspects of 
the human synthesis. The medical worker and the medical investi- 
gator, for example, will be building up the body of a new genera- 
tion, the Body of the Civilised' State, and he will be doing all he 
can, not simply as an individual, but as a citizen, to organise his 
services of cure and prevention, of hygiene and selection. A great 
and growing multitude of men will be working out the apparatus of 
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the civilised state; the organisers of transit and housing, the en- 
gineers in their incessantly increasing variety, the miners and 
geologists estimating the world’s resources in metals and minerals, 
the mechanical inventors perpetually economising force. The 
scientific agriculturist again will be studying the food supply of the 
world as a whole, and how it may be increased and distributed and 
economised. And to the student of law comes the task of rephras- 
ing his intricate and often quite beautiful science in relation to 
modern conceptions. All these and a hundred other aspects are 
integral to the wide project of Constructive Socialism as it shapes 
itself in my faith. 


WRONG WAYS OF LIVING. 


When we lay down the proposition that it is one’s duty to get 
one’s living in some way not socially disadvantageous, and as far 
as possible by work that is contributory to the general well-being 
and development, when we state that one’s surplus energies, after 
one’s living is gained, must be devoted to experience, self-develop- 
ment and constructive work, it is clear we condemn by implication 
many modes of life that are followed to-day. 

For example, it is manifest we condemn living in idleness or on 
non-productive sport, on the income derived from private property, 
and all sorts of ways of earning a living that cannot be shown to 
conduce to the constructive process. We condemn trading that is 
merely speculative, and, in fact, all trading and manufacture that is 
not a positive social service; we condemn living by gambling or by 
playing games for either stakes or pay. Much more do we condemn 
dishonest or fraudulent trading, and every act of advertisement that 
is not punctiliously truthful. We must condemn, too, the taking of 
any income from the community that is neither earned nor conceded 
in the collective interest. But to this last point and to certain issues 
arising out of it I will return in the section next following this one. 

And it follows evidently from our general propositions that every 
form of prostitution is a double sin, against one’s individuality and 
against the species which we serve by the development of that 
individuality’s preferences and idiosyncracies. 

And by prostitution I mean not simply the act of a woman who 
sells for money and against her thoughts and preferences, her smiles 
and endearments and the secret beauty and pleasure of her body, 
but the act of anyone who, to gain a living, suppresses himself, does 
things in a manner alien to himself, and subserves aims and purposes 
with which he disagrees. The journalist who writes against his per- 
sonal convictions, the solicitor who knowingly assists the schemes of 
rogues, the barrister who pits himself against what he perceives is 
justice and the right, the artist who does unbeaufiful things or less 
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beautiful things than he might simply to please base employers; 
the craftsman who makes instruments for foolish uses or bad uses, 
the dealer who sells and pushes an article because it fits the cus- 
tomer’s folly; all these are prostitutes of mind and soul, if not of 
body, with no right to lift an eyebrow at the painted disasters of the 
streets. 


SOCIAL PARASITISM AND CONTEMPORARY INJUSTICES. 


These broad principles about one’s way of living are very simple ; 
our minds move freely among them. But the real interest is with 
the individual case, and the individual case is almost always com- 
plicated by the fact that the existing social and economic system is 
based upon conditions that the growing collective intelligence con- 
demns as unjust and undesirable, and that the constructive spirit in 
men now seeks to supersede. We have to live in a provisional State 
while we dream of and work for a better one. 

The ideal life for the ordinary man in a civilised, that is to say, in 
a Socialist, State would be in public employment or in private enter- 
prise aiming at public recognition. But in our present world only a’ 
small minority can have that direct and honourable relation of public 
service in the work they do; most of the important business of the 
community is done upon the older and more tortuous private owner- 
ship system, and the great mass of men in socially useful employment 
find themselves working only indirectly for the community and 
directly for the profit of a private owner, or they themselves are 
private owners. Every man who has any money put by in the bank, 
or any money invested, is a private owner, and in so far as he draws 
interest or profit from this investment he is a social parasite. It 
is, in practice, almost impossible to divest oneself of that parasitic 
quality, however straightforward the general principle may be. 

It is practically impossible for two equally valid sets of reasons. 
The first is that under existing conditions saving and investment 
constitute the only way to rest and security in old age, to leisure, 
study and intellectual independence, to the safe upbringing of a 
family and the happiness of one’s weaker dependents. These are 
things that should not be left for the individual to provide; in the 
civilised State the State itself will ensure every citizen against these 
anxieties that now make the study of the City Article almost a 
duty. To abandon saving and investment to-day, and to do so 1s, 
of course, to abandon all insurance, is to become a driven and un- 
certain worker, to risk one’s personal freedom and culture and the 
upbringing and efficiency of one’s children. It is to lower the stand- 
ard of one’s personal civilisation, to think with less deliberation and 
less detachment, to fall away from that work of accumulating fine 
habits and beautiful and pleasant ways of living contributory to the 
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coming State. And in the second place, there is not only no return 
for such a sacrifice in anything won for Socialism, but for fine-think- 
ing and living people to give up property is merely to let it pass 
into the hands of more egoistic possessors. Since at present things 
must be privately owned, it is better that they should be owned 
by people consciously working for social development and willing to 
use them to that end. 

We have to live in the present system and under the conditions 
of the present system, while we work with all our power to change 
that system for one more completely organised. 

The case of Cadburys, the cocoa and chocolate makers, and the 
practical slavery under the Portuguese of the East African negroes 
who grow the raw material for Messrs. Cadbury, is an illuminating 
one in this connection. The Cadburys, like the Rowntrees, are 
~well known as an energetic and public-spirited family; the social 
and industrial experiments at Bourneville and the general social and 
political activities are broad and: constructive in the best sense. 
But they find themselves in the peculiar dilemma that they must either 
abandon an important and profitable portion of their great manu- 
facture or continue to buy produce grown under cruel and even 
horrible conditions. Their retirement from the branch of the cocoa 
and chocolate trade concerned would, under these circum- 
stances, mean no diminution of the manufacture or the horrors of 
this particular slavery; it would mean merely that less humanitarian 
manufacturers would step in to take up the abandoned trade. The 
self-righteous individualist would have no doubts about the ques- 
tion; he would keep his hands clean anyhow, retrench his 
social work, abandon the types of cocoa involved, and pass by on the 
other side. But, indeed, I do not believe we came into the mire of 
life simply to hold our hands up out of it. Messrs. Cadbury follow 
a better line; they keep their business going and exert themselves 
in every way to let light into the secrets of Portuguese East Africa, 
and to organise a better control of these labour cruelties. That, I 
think, is altogether the right course in this difficulty. 

We cannot keep our hands clean in this world as it is. There is 
no excuse, indeed, for a life of fraud or any other positive fruitless 
wrongdoing or for a purely parasitic non-productive life, yet all but 
the fortunate few who are properly paid and recognised State ser- 
vants must, in financial and business matters, do their best amidst 
and through institutions tainted with injustice and flawed with un- 
realities. All Socialists everywhere are, like expeditionary soldiers, 
far ahead of the main advance. The organised State that should 
own and administer their possessions for the general good has not 
arrived to take them over; and, in the meanwhile, they must act 
like its anticipatory agents, according to their lights, and make 
things ready for its coming. 
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The Believer, then, who is not in the public service, whose life 
lies among the operations of private enterprise, must work always on 
the supposition that the property he administers, the business in 
which he works, the profession he follows, is destined to be taken 
over and organised collectively for the commonweal, and must be 
made ready for the taking over, that the private outlook he secures 
by investment, the provision he makes for his friends and children, 
are temporary, wasteful, unavoidable devices to be presently merged 
in and superseded by the broad and scientific provisions of the co- 
operative State. 


THE CASE OF THE WIFE AND MOTHER. 


These principles give a rule also for the problem that faces the 
great majority of thinking wives and mothers to-day. The most 
urgent and necessary social work falls upon them; they bear, and 
largely educate and order the homes of, the next generation, and 
they have no direct recognition from the community for either of 
these supreme functions. They are supposed to perform them not 
for God or the world, but to please and satisfy a particular man. 
Our laws, our social conventions, our economic methods, so hem a 
woman about that however fitted for, and desirous of, maternity she 
may be, she can only effectually do that duty in a dependent relation 
to her husband. Nearly always he is the paymaster, and if his pay- 
ments are grudging or irregular, she has little remedy short of a 
breach and the rupture of the home. Her duty is conceived of as 
first to him, and only secondarily to her children and the State. 
Many wives become under these circumstances mere prostitutes to 
their husbands, often evading the bearing of children with their 
consent, and even at their request, and “loving for a living.” That 
is a natural outcome of the proprietory theory of ‘the family out of 
which our civilisation emerges. But our modern ideas trend more 
and more to regard a woman’s primary duty to be her duty to the 
children and to the world to which she gives them. She is to be 
a citizen side by side with her husband; no longer is he to intervene 
between her and the community. Asa matter of contemporary fact, 
he can do so, and does so habitually, and most women have to square 
their ideas of life to that possibility. 

Before any woman who is clear-headed enough to perceive that 
this great business of motherhood is one of supreme public import- 
ance, there are a number of alternatives at the present time. She 
may, like Grant Allen’s heroine in The Woman Who Did, declare 
an exaggerated and impossible independence, refuse the fetters of 
marriage and bear children to a lover. This, in the present state 
of public opinion in almost every existing social atmosphere, would 
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be a purely anarchistic course. It would mean a fatherless home, 
and since the woman would have to play the double part of income- 
earner and mother, an impoverished and struggling home. It would 
mean also an unsocial, because ostracised, home. In most cases, 
and even assuming it to be right in idea, it would still be on all 
fours with that immediate abandonment of private property we have 
already discussed, a sort of suicide that helps the world nothing. 

Or she may “strike,” refuse marriage, and pursue a solitary and 
childless career, engaging her surplus energies in constructive work. 
But that also is suicide; it is to miss the keenest experiences, the 
finest realities life has to offer. 

Or she may meet a man whom she can trust to keep a treaty with 
her, and supplement the common interpretations and legal insuffici-- 
encies of the marriage bond, who will respect her always as a free 
and independent person, will abstain absolutely from authoritative 
methods, and will either share and trust his income and property 
with her in a frank communism, or give her a sufficient and private 
income for her personal uses. It is only fair, under existing economic 
conditions, that at marriage a husband should insure his life in his 
wife’s interest, and I do not think it would be impossible to bring 
our legal marriage contract into accordance with modern ideas in 
that matter. Certainly it should be legally imperative that at the 
birth of each child a new policy upon its father’s life, as the income- 
getter, should begin. The latter provision at least should be a normal 
condition of marriage, and one that a wife should have power to 
enforce when payments fall away. With such safeguards, and under 
such conditions, marriage ceases to be a haphazard dependence for 
a woman, and she may live, teaching and rearing and free, almost 
as though the co-operative commonwealth had come, 

But in many cases, since great numbers of women marry so young 
and so ignorantly that their thinking about realities begins only 
after marriage, a woman will find herself already married to a man 
before she realises the significance of these things. She may be 
already the mother of children. Her husband’s ideas may not be 
‘her ideas. He may dominate, he may prohibit, he may intervene, 
he may default. He may, if he sees fit, burthen the family income 
with the charges of his illegitimate offspring. 

We live in the world as it is, and not in the world as it should 
be. That sentence becomes the refrain of this discussion. 

The normal modern married woman has to make the best of a 
bad position, to do her best under the old conditions, to live as 
though she were under the new conditions, to make good citizens, to 
give her spare energies, as far as she may, to bringing about a 
‘better state of affairs. Just like the private property owner and the 
official in a privately owned business, her Best method of conduct is- 
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to consider herself an unrecognised public official, irregularly com- 
manded and improperly paid. There is no good in flagrant rebellion. 
She has to study her particular circumstances and make what good 
she can out of them, keeping her face towards the coming time. 1 
cannot better the image I have already used for the thinking and 
believing modern-minded people of to-day as an advance guard, cut 
off from proper supplies, ill-furnished so that makeshift prevails, and 
rather demoralised. We have to be wise as well as loyal; discretion 
itself is loyalty to the coming State. 


OF AN ORGANISED BROTHERHOOD, 


And here, perhaps, while I am developing this idea of the making 
of the civilised State, the co-operative commonwealth out of our 
present disorders, as the form in which the problems of general 
conduct may best be put, I may take up again a question upon which 
I have written elsewhere, the question whether possibly the social 
duty and right-living of a great number of people may not ultimately 
be in a manner organised, with common benefit to them and to the 
race. 

I first broached this idea in a book called Awticipations, wherein 
I described a possible development of thought and concerted action 
which I called New Republicanism, and afterwards I re-drew the thing 
rather more elaborately in my Modern Utopia. I had been struck 
by the apparently chaotic and wasteful character of most contem- 
porary reform movements, and it came into my head that those who 
aimed at organising society and replacing chaos and waste by wise 
arrangements, might very well begin by producing a more effective 
organisation for their own efforts. These complexities of good 
intention made me impatient, and I sought industriously in my mind 
for a short cut through them. 

In my Modern Utopia 1 turned this idea about very thoroughly, 
and looked at it from this point and that; I let it loose, as it were, 
and gave it its fullest development, and so produced a sort of secular 
Order of governing men and women. In a spirit entirely journal- 
istic, I called this the Order of the Samuraz, for at the time I wrote 
there was much interest in Bushido, because of the capacity for 
hardship and self-sacrifice this chivalrous culture appears to have 
developed in the Japanese. These Samurai of mine were a sort of 
voluntary nobility who supplied the administrative and organising 
forces that held my Utopian world together. They were the “New 
“Republicans” of my Axticipations and Mankind in the Making, 
much developed, and supposed triumphant and ruling the world. 

I sought, of course, to set out these ideas as attractively as pos- 
sible in my books, and they have, as a matter of fact, proved very 
attractive to a certain number of people. Quite a number have 
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wanted to go on with them. Several little organisations of Utopians 
and Samurai and the like have sprung up and informed me of them- 
selves, and some survive; and young men do still at times drop into 
my world, “personally or by letter,” declaring themselves New 
Republicans. 

All this has been very helpful and at times a little embarrassing 
to me. It has given me an opportunity of seeing the ideals I flung 
into the distance beyond Sirius and among the mountain snows, 
coming home partially incarnate in girls and young men. It has 
made me look into individualised human aspirations, human impa- 
tience, human vanity and a certain human need of fellowship, at 
close quarters. The thing I have had to explain most generally is 
that my New Republicans and Samurai are but figures of suggestion, 
figures to think over and use in planning disciplines, but by no 
means copies to follow. I have had to go over again, as though it 
had never been raised before in any previous writings, the difference 
between the spirit and the letter. 

These responses have, on the whole, confirmed my main idea that 
there is a real need, a need that many people; and especially 
adolescent people, feel very strongly, for some sort of constructive 
brotherhood of a closer type than mere political association, to co- 
_ ordinate and partly guide their loose chaotic efforts to get hold of 

life; but they have also convinced me that no wide and compre- 
hensive organisation can supply that want. 

My New Republicans were presented as in many respects harsh 
and overbearing people, “a sort of outspoken secret society” for the 
organisation of the world. They were not so much an ideal order 
as the Samurai of the later book, being rather deduced as a possible 
outcome of certain forces and tendencies in contemporary life 
(A.D. 1900) than, as literary people say, “created.” They were to 
be drawn from among engineers, doctors, scientific business organisers 
and the like, and I found that it is to energetic young men of the 
more responsible classes that this particular ideal appeals. Their 
organisation was quite informal; a common purpose held them 
together. 

Most of the people who have written to me to call themselves 
New Republicans are, I find, also Imperialists and Tariff Reformers, 
and I suppose that among the prominent political figures of to-day 
the nearest approach to my New Republicans is Lord Milner and 
the Socialist-Unionists of his group. It is a type harshly construc- 
tive, inclined to an unscrupulous pose and slipping readily into a 
Kiplingesque brutality. 

The Samuraz, on the other hand, were more picturesque figures, 
with a much more elaborated organisation. 

I may, perhaps, recapitulate the points about that order here. In 
the Modern Utopia the visitor from earth remarks : 
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“These Samurai form the real body of the State. All this time 
that I have spent going to and fro in this planet, it has been 
growing upon me that this order of men and women, wearing such 
a uniform as you wear, and with faces strengthened by discipline 
and touched with devotion, is the Utopian reality; that but for 
them, the whole fabric of these fair appearances would crumble 
and tarnish, shrink and shrivel, until at last, back I should be 
amidst the grime and disorders of the life of earth. Tell me about 
these Samurai, who remind me of Plato’s guardians, who look 
like Knights Templar, who bear a name that recalls the swordsmen 
of Japan. What are they? Are they an hereditary caste, a 
specially educated order, an elected class? For, certainly, this 
world turns upon them as a door upon its hinges.”’ 


His informant explains: 


“* Practically the whole of the responsible rule of the world is in 
their hands; all our head teachers and disciplinary heads of 
colleges, our judges, barristers, employers of labour beyond a 
certain limit, practising medical men, legislators, must be Samurai, 
and all the executive committees and so forth, that play so large a 
part in our affairs, are drawn by lot exclusively from them. The 
order is not hereditary—we know just enough of biology and the 
uncertainties of inheritance to know how silly that would be—and 
it does not require an early consecration or novitiate or ceremonies 
and initiations of that sort. The Samurai are, in fact, volunteers. 
Any intelligent adult in a reasonably healthy and efficient state 
may, at any age after five-and-twenty, become one of the Samurai 
and take a hand in the universal control.’’ 


‘* Provided he follows the Rule.”’ 
‘* Precisely—provided he follows the Rule.’’ 
‘‘T have heard the phrase, ‘ voluntary nobility.’” 

‘‘ That was the idea of our Founders. They made a noble and 
privileged order—open to the whole world. No one could com- 
plain of an unjust exclusion, for the only thing that could exclude 
from the order was unwillingness or inability to follow the Rule. 

‘*The Rule aims to exclude the dull and base altogether, to 

discipline the impulses and emotions, to develop a moral habit and 
sustain a man in periods of stress, fatigue and temptation, to 
produce the maximum co-operation of all men of good-intent, and 
in fact to keep all the Samurai in a state of moral and bodily health 
and efficiency. It does as much of this as well as it can, but of 
course, like all general propositions, it does not do it in any case 
with absolute precision. At first, in the militant days, it was a 
trifle hard and uncompromising ; it had rather too strong an appeal 
to the moral prig and the harshly righteous man, but it has under- 
gone, and still undergoes, revision and expansion, and every year 
it becomes a little better adapted to the need of a general rule of 
life that all men may try to follow. We have now a whole litera- 
ture, with many very fine things in it, written about the Rule. 
- ‘The Rule consists of three parts; there is the list of things 
that qualify, the list of things that must not be done, and the list 
of things that must be done. Qualification exacts a little exertion 
as evidence of good faith, and it is designed to weed out the duller 
dull and many of the base.”’ BS WLBT” 
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He goes on to tell of certain intellectual qualifications and 
disciplines : 


‘““ Next to the intellectual qualification comes the physical, the 
man must be in sound health, free from certain foul, avoidable and 
demoralising diseases, and in good training. We reject men who 
are fat, or thin, or flabby, or whose nerves are shaky—we refer 
them back to training. And, finally, the man or woman must be 
fully adult.’’ 

‘* Twenty-one? But you said twenty-five 

‘‘ The age has varied. At first it was twenty-five or over; then 
the minimum became twenty-five for men and twenty-one for 
women. Now there is a feeling that it ought to be raised. We 
don’t want to take advantage of mere boy and girl emotions—men 
of my way of thinking, at any rate, don’t—-we want to get our 
Samurai with experiences, with a settled, mature conviction. Our 
hygiene and regimen are rapidly pushing back old age and death, 
and keeping men hale and hearty to eighty and more. There’s no 
need to hurry the young. Let them have a chance of wine, love, 
and song; let them feel the bite of full-blooded desire, and know 
what devils they have to reckon with. . . . 

‘* We forbid a good deal. Many small pleasures do no great 
harm, but we think it well to forbid them none the less, so that we 
can weed out the self-indulgent. We think that a constant resist- 
ance to little seductions is good for a man’s quality. At any rate, 
it shows that a man is prepared to pay something for his honour 
and privileges. We prescribe a regimen of food, forbid tobacco, 
wine or any alcoholic drink, all narcotic drugs. . . . 

‘* Originally, the Samurai were forbidden usury, that is to say 
the lending of money at fixed rates of interest. They are still 
under that interdiction, but since our commercial code practically 
prevents usury altogether, and our law will not recognise con- 
tracts for interest upon private accommodation loans to unpros- 
perous borrowers’’ (he is speaking of Utopia), ‘‘it is now 
scarcely necessary. The idea of a man growing richer by mere 
inaction and at the expense of an impoverished debtor is pro- 
foundly distasteful to Utopian ideas, and our State insists pretty 
effectually now upon the participation of the lender in the bor- 
rower’s risks. This, however, is only one part of a series of 
limitations of the same character. It is felt that to buy simply in 
order to sell again brings out many unsocial human qualities; it 
makes a man seek to enhance profits and falsify values, and so the 
Samurai are forbidden to buy or sell on their own account or for 
any employer save the State, unless by some process of manufac- 
ture they change the nature of the commodity (a mere change in 
bulk or packing does not suffice), and they are forbidden salesman- 
ship and all its arts. Nor may the Samurai do personal services, 
except in the matter of medicine or surgery; they may not be 
barbers, for example, nor inn waiters, nor boot cleaners. But 
nowadays we have scarcely any barbers or boot cleaners; men do 
these things for themselves. Nor may a man under the Rule be 
any man’s servant; pledged to do whatever he is told. He may 
neither be a servant nor keep one; he must shave and dress and 
serve himself, carry his own food from the helper’s place, redd 
his sleeping room and leave it clean.”’ : 


1? 
: 


Finally came the things they had to do. Their rule contained 
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‘““Many precise directions regarding his health and rules that 
would aim at once at health, and that constant exercise of will 
that makes life good. Save in specified exceptional circumstances, 
the Samurai must bathe in cold water and the men must shave 
every day; they have the precisest directions in such matters; the 
body must be in health, the skin and nerves and muscles in 
perfect tone or the Samurai must go to the doctors of the order 
and give implicit obedience to the regimen prescribed. They must 
sleep alone at least four nights in five; and they must eat with and 
talk to anyone in their fellowship who cares for their conversation 
for an hour at least, at the nearest club-house of the Samurai, once 
on three chosen days in every week. Moreover, they must read 
aloud from the Book of the Samurai for at least five minutes 
every day. Every month they must buy and read faithfully 
through at least one book that has been published during the past 
five years, and the only intervention with private choice in that 
matter is the prescription of a certain minimum of length for the 
monthly book or books. But the full rule in these minor com- 
pulsory matters is voluminous and detailed, and it abounds with 
alternatives. Its aim is rather to keep before the Samurai by a 
number of sample duties, as it were, the need of and some of the 
chief methods towards health of body and mind rather than to 
provide a comprehensive rule, and to ensure the maintenance of a 
community of feeling and interests among the Samurai through 
habit, intercourse and a living contemporary literature. These 
minor obligations do not earmark more than an hour in the day. 
Yet they serve to break down isolations of sympathy, all sorts of 
physical and intellectual sluggishness and the development of 
unsocial preoccupations of many sorts. ; 

** So far as the Samurai have a purpose in common in main- 
taining the State and the order and discipline of the world, so far, 
by their discipline and denial, by their public work and effort, they 
worship God together. But the ultimate fount of motives lies in 
the individual life, it lies in silent.and deliberate reflections, and 
at this the most striking of all the rules of the Samurai aims. 
For seven consecutive days in the year, at least, each man or 
woman under the Rule must go right out of all the life of men 
into some wild and solitary place, must speak to no man or 
woman, and have no sort of intercourse with mankind. They 
must go bookless and weaponless, without pen or paper or money. 
Provision must be taken for the period of the journey, a rug or 
sleeping-sack—for they must sleep under the open sky—but no 
means of making a fire. They may study maps before to guide 
them, showing any difficulties and dangers in the journey, but they 
may not carry such helps. They must not go by beaten ways or 
wherever there are inhabited houses, but into the bare, quiet places 
of the globe—the regions set apart for them. 

‘‘ This discipline was invented to secure a certain stoutness of 
heart and body in the Samurai. Otherwise the order might have 
lain open to too many timorous, merely abstemious men and 
women. Many things had been suggested, sword-play and tests 
that verged on torture, climbing in giddy places and the like, 
before this was chosen. Partly, it is to ensure good training and 
sturdiness of body and mind, but partly also, it is to draw the 
minds of the Samurai for a space from the insistent details of life, 
from the intricate arguments and the fretting effort to work, from 
personal quarrels and personal affections and the things of the 
heated room. Out they must go, clean out of the world.” 
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These passages will at least serve to present the Samurai idea and 
the idea of common Rule of conduct it embodied. 

In the Modern Utopia I discuss also a lesser Rule and the modi- 
fication of the Rule for women and the relation to the order of 
what I call the poiétic types, those types whose business in life 
seems to be rather to experience and express than to act and effectu- 
ally do. For those things I must refer the reader to the book itself. 
Together with a sentence I have put in italics above, they serve to 
show that even when I was devising these Samuraz, I was not 
unmindful of the defects that are essential to such a scheme. 

This dream of the Samurai proved attractive to a much more 
various group of readers than the New Republican suggestion, and 
there have been actual attempts to realise the way of life proposed. 
In most of these cases there was manifest a disposition greatly to 
over-accentuate organisation, to make too much of the disciplinary 
side of the Rule, and to forget the entire subordination of such things 
to active thought and constructive effort. They are valuable, and, 
indeed, only justifiable as a means to an end. These attempts of a 
number of people of very miscellaneous origins and social traditions 
to come together and work like one machine made the essential 
wastefulness of any terrestrial realisation of my Samuraz very clear. 
The only reason for such an Order is the economy and development 
of force, and under existing conditions disciplines would consume 
more force than they would engender. The Order, so far from being 
a power, would be an isolation. Manifestly the elements of organisa- 
tion and uniformity were overdone in my U¢ofia; in this matter I 
was nearer the truth in the case of my New Republicans. These, in 
contrast with the Samurai, had no formal general organisation; they 
worked for a common end, because their minds and the suggestion 
of their circumstances pointed them to a common end. Nothing was 
enforced upon them in the way of observance or discipline. They 
were not shepherded and trained together; they came together. It 
was assumed that if they wanted strongly they would see to it that 
they lived in the manner most conducive to their end, and just as in 
all this book I am taking it for granted that to believe truly is to 
want to do right. It was not even required of them that they should 
sedulously propagate their constructive idea. 

Apart from the illumination of my ideas by these experiments and 
proposals, my Samurai idea has also had a quite unmerited amount 
of subtle and able criticism from people who found it at once inter- 
esting and antipathetic. My friends, Vernon Lee and G. K. Chester- 
ton, for example, have criticised it, and I think very justly, on the 
ground that the invincible tortuousness of human pride and class- 
feeling would inevitably vitiate its working. All its disciplines would 
tend to give its members a sense of distinctness, would tend to 
syndicaté power and rob it of any intimacy and sympathy with those 
outside the Order. 
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It seems to me now that anyone who shares the faith I have been 
developing in this book will see the value of these comments and 
recognise that this dream is a dream; the Samurai are just one more 
picture of the Perfect Knight, an ideal of clean, resolute and 
balanced living. They may be valuable as an ideal of attitude, but 
not as an ideal of organisation. They are never to be put, as people 
say, upon a business footing and made available as a refuge from 
the individual problem. To modernise the parable, the Believer 
must not only not bury his talent, but he must not bank it with an 
organisation. Each Believer must decide for himself how far he 
wants to be kinetic or efficient, how far he needs a stringent rule of 
conduct, how far he is poiétic and may loiter and’ adventure among 
the coarse and dangerous things of life. There is no reason why 
one should not, and there is every reason why one should, discuss 
one’s personal needs and habits and disciplines and elaborate one’s 
way of life with those about one, and form, perhaps, with those of like 
training and congenial temperament, small groups for mutual sup- 
port. With adolescent people in particular such societies are, in 
many cases, an almost instinctive necessity. There is no reason, 
moreover, why everyone who is lonely should not seek out congenial 
minds and contrive a grouping with them. All mutual lovers are Orders 
of a limited membership; many married couples and endless cliques 
and sets are that. Such small and natural associations are, indeed, 
forcegiving Orders, because they are brought together by a common 
innate disposition out of a possibility of mutual assistance and 
inspiration; they observe a Rule that springs up, and not 
a Rule imposed. The more of such groups and Orders we have 
the better. I believe there is a phase somewhere, between fifteen 
and thirty, in the life of nearly everybody, when such a group is 
sought, is needed, and would be helpful in self-development and 
self-discovery. In leagues and societies for specific ends, too, we 
must all participate. But the order of the Samuraz, as a great pro- 
gressive force controlling a multitude of lives right down to their 
intimate details, and through all the phases of personal development, 
is a thing unrealisable. To seek to realise it is impatience. True 
brotherhood is universal brotherhood. The way to that is long and 
toilsome, but it is a way that permits of no such energetic short cuts 
as this militant Order of my dream would achieve. 


-H. G. WELLS. 


THE ABBE LOISY AND MODERNISM. 


NE dismal November day—less than three decades before the 
() close of last century—I was wending my way pensively through 
the narrow streets of a quaint old Continental town to the dwelling of 
a learned Catholic divine. I had come to seek any gleams of spiritual 
illumination, any crumbs of religious comfort he might have it in 
his power to bestow. For the inward light of my soul had suddenly 
gone out. Having just finished reading Renan’s and Strauss’ Lzves 
of Jesus, my whole being was upheaved by the subversive thoughts 
and feelings they awakened. It seemed as though the divine in my 
nature were being violently sundered from the human. And the 
resulting isolation was harrowing, the anguish almost unbearable. 
The hopelessness of hope, the finality of despair paralysed my 
energies and suggested thoughts of the ever open door. So I drew 
near to the only source of spiritual solace I knew, fancying that 
perhaps a man of genuine piety and vigorous intellect like Professor 
X— could communicate the spark of faith and transmute my sufferings. 
He thought I had come for an all-round chat and must therefore have 
felt surprise at my unwonted tale, a doleful account of my morbid 
soul-state. When my unsteady voice had died away there was a long 
silence. The Professor was wrapped in thought. I could barely 
discern his lineaments across the big apartment in a gloaming that 
was “fast deepening into gloom.” Suddenly he rose from his chair— 
a tall ghostlike figure in black—folded his arms, paced to and fro in 
his spacious study, his eyes cast downwards, his lips compressed. 
Watching him as he walked hither and thither, I felt as Tannhiauser 
may have felt before the sovereign Pontiff uttered the words of 
Fate. 

At last the arbiter of my happiness spoke. Sometimes he 
appeared to be thinking aloud with no effort. At other times his 
thoughts, one might fancy, were cast into articulate sounds by some 
power distinct from his will. And this is the gist of what he said. 


® 
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“Lost faith in the divinity of Christ? H’m! Yes. It does make 
“a difference to a young man; creates a void; deadens energy. But 
“only for a time if the psychic nature is sound. Only for a time. 
“Most of us have passed through the ordeal, and we are—what we 
“are. You must not take it too much to heart. After all, belief 
“is not of the essence of our religion. As there were Christians before 
“the Gospels were written, so too there were Christians before the 
“dogma of the divinity was defined or believed.” (Here I looked 
startled.) “Yes, yes, you will find that this is so. That tenet grew 
“like other doctrines. Even in the New Testament there are two 
“currents: the one tending to show that Jesus did not claim to be the 
“Messiah ; the other proving that he did. Anyhow, the Jews did not 
“accept him as their Messiah, because among other reasons he died 
“an ignominous death, and no nation would let its hero be crucified 
“like a slave. To this the Christians made answer: Yes, it is true that 
“he died, but he will come again in power and majesty, and all the 
“world shall see. This announcement had been made by Jesus him- 
“self who stated that he would come before that generation should 
“pass away. Well . .. ages .. . have passed since then 
“and . . and that hope is still cherished.” 

“And the resurrection?” I asked. “Ah! the resurrection 
“Well if you have read what Strauss has to say, you know all that 
“T can bring forward. The story of the resurrection has passed 
“through many stages, undergoing modifications each time. At 
“first only women and disciples vouched for the empty grave. The 
“evidence seemed much too slender to the Jews, who rejected it 
“peremptorily. Then the testimony of the Apostles was superadded. 
“They too had seen the risen Lord in his glorified form. To this 
“the unbelievers made answer that the body of Jesus might well re- 
“appear among the living, seeing that it had been stolen. By way 
“of obviating this objection the story of the guard set by Pilate 
“over the grave was set afloat, and lest any kind of doubt should be 
“entertained, it was affirmed that the risen Messiah had eaten and 
“drunk with his followers and that one of his Apostles was permitted 
“to put his fingers into the wounds in his body. The resurrection! 
“No physical resurrection can be demonstrated or made probable by 
“any narrative.” 

“And so it is with the divinity. But read the Gospels carefully 
“and you will yourself see that Jesus never claimed to be God. 
“Indeed he would have sharply repudiated any such notion. The 
ES Prayer is itself a refutation of the idea. Analyse it and 
“you will discover that it is the supplication of a pious man eager to 
“draw nearer, and to draw his companions nearer to the divine 
_ “Father. Jesus’ disciples, who were apt enough to magnify and ex- 
“ agcerate, never fancied that he had harboured such a thought. They 
“remembered that he had forbidden them to call him or any man 
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“ good, that being an attribute of the deity. And long after Jesus’ death, 
“Paul, who set him above the angels, regarded him as lower than 
“God. The dogmas have grown up around fact and legend, know- 
“ledge and hope. Religion is false when it sets itself to prove the 
“divine, the eternal. We may say what God is not; we know not 
“what he is, nor is reason the medium through which he reveals 
“himself to us. It is only through the soul, by intuition.” 

“Religion is a personal relation of the soul to God and not a set 
“of definitions of his nature or essence. It is life with the All- 
“Father. Therefore it must not be made dependent upon historical 
“events. The incidents, for example, that make up the biography of 
“Jesus or Buddha are but means to an end. They are but the casket 
“in which lies the jewel. History is not the essential. Religion does 
“not stand or fall with a date or an occurrence. Why, for instance, 
“do we think we are furthering the cause of religious truths 
“when we say that Jesus was the Messiah? He was not the Messiah. 
“Israel, who surely ought to know, disavowed him. Again, why 
“must we regard Paul as the Champion of the Gospel, when we know 
“that the little community which safeguarded the interests of Gospel 
“truth and handed down the traditions of earliest Christianity, looked 
“upon him as an enemy of the Gospel and hated him accordingly? 
“The reason is that we set a higher value on history as the founda- 
“tion of Christianity than properly belongs to it and therefore we 
“recast historical events in our theological mould, spoiling them both 
“in the process. Paul was a meddling Jewish interloper who never 
“ceased to be the Pharisee that he was down to the moment of his 
“death. He knew nothing of Jesus at first hand, and as a witness 
“to the resurrection he should be ruled out of court. Interweaving 
“the Old Testament with the New, he made a sorry medley of them 
“both, and changed the whole course of Christianity.” 

“Formerly people were less critical than they are to-day, because 
“the standard of those times was lower than ours. In a thousand 
“ways we are more exacting than our forbears.. But speaking 
“roughly, the line of cleavage between modern and medizval thought 
“runs along the doctrine about miracles. The miracles of the New 
“Testament on which we unwisely base the divine origin of our 
“religion would find no credence to-day. Instead of proving any- 
“thing they themselves stand in need of demonstration. To my 
“thinking one of the most far resonant yet unobserved of all those 
“miracles was the apotheosis by which Jesus of Nazareth became the 
“second person of the Most Holy Trinity, God from all Eternity.” 

“All this, my young friend, may be unpalatable to you, but it is 
“the best of myself, the most intimate of my thoughts that I am 
“now giving you. You will perceive, if not to-day, then in a month, 
“a year or a decade, that for an honest seeker after religious truth 
“in the nineteenth century, these are conclusions of which it is 
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“impossible to get rid. Scholastic metaphysics cannot keep a hold 
‘on the mind of contemporary men of science, and with metaphysics 
“go the dogmas that emanated from them. The psychology of 
“religion will or may remain. The deity becomes humanity, but 
“with no such incarnations as ancient theologians dreamt of. As 
“the earliest church transformed man into God, so we of the nine- 
“teenth century would fain change God into man. Next century 
“will see the feat accomplished.” 

These words fell upon my ear with the soul-chill of a death-sen- 
tence from which there was no appeal. All that I had revered and 
striven for seemed to have been pulled down and swept away by the 
breath of this tall callous figure, who, in the darkness that had now 
set in, might be taken for an evil magician. I hated him most 
cordially. I had asked for bread and he had given me not even a 
stone, but deadly poison. In my mind I branded him as a sheep- 
thief in shepherd’s garb, as a traitor wearing the livery and 
enjoying the confidence of the State which he was basely 
betraying to the enemy. I left the gloom of his dwelling 
for the outer darkness of night, feeling that my spiritual 
being was shattered, and yet unable to parry any of his powerful 
well-aimed blows. I never crossed his threshold or set eyes on him 
again, and even to-day—long after he has gone to his last account— 
I cannot think of him and of his influence on my life without an 
involuntary shudder. And yet I have learned to judge him more 
justly since the seventies of last century. As time went on I met 
other really zealous priests whom the psychology of Catholicism 
continued to satisfy long after its metaphysics had evaporated into 
thin air. The type was new to me at first and odious, but a closer 
acquaintanceship with certain other representatives of the class 
caused me to think less harshly of them. I remember one in particular 
who put forth heroic efforts to hold the past and the present together, 
whose affections clung tenaciously about the old institutions, whose 
word hardly differed from his thought and whose life was one long 
act of self-abnegation. He too thought he saw his way to remain 
within the fold of the church, whose dogmas he etherealised and 
whose history he interpreted critically but lovingly. It was his 
cherished hope, or say rather desire, that the entire body of Catholic 
doctrine should one day be thus sublimated and made acceptable to 
the religious mind of the age. 

This, too, would seem to be, or to have been, the contention of 
Abbé Loisy, whose manful struggle against the retrogressive tendency 
displayed by the Church during the pontificates of Pius IX., Leo XII. 
and Pius X. has ended in his defeat. One cannot well give any other 
name to the decree, by which the learned theologian whose pre- 
dominant desire it was to remain within the Catholic fold, was 
solemnly cut off from the Church on 7th March last and visited with 
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“all the penalties incurred by those who are publicly excommuni- 
“cated.” M. Loisy is now no longer’a member of the Church. His 
teachings are condemned. His books are forbidden fruit. His 
person is to be avoided by all good Catholics under heavy pains and 
penalties, and once more Catholicism has shaken off a section of her 
members—the Modernists—and settled a fateful question in perhaps 
a fatal way. But now, as in the old days, the phrase is reiterated : 
Roma locuta est, causa finita est. Modernism is become as muck 
a heresy as Pelagianism or Arianism, although the authority of the 
infallible body which jealously guards the precious deposit of re- 
ligious truth is not fully pledged and, therefore, runs no 
danger of being technically compromised. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to the Pope and his advisers to say that one cannot 
find serious fault with them for dissociating themselves and those 
under their guidance from doctrines which, however attractive or 
demonstrable they may appear to learned critics like M. Loisy, 
run diametrically counter to the fundamental tenets of the Church. 
Thus we may decline to accept the evidence adduced by the books 
of the New Testament for the rising of Jesus from the dead, but 
we cannot expect the Church of Rome either to endorse our refusal 
or to allow it to be understood that one may disbelieve the resurrection 
without ceasing to be a Catholic. In like manner we may find it 
impossible to yield to the existing evidence, or indeed to any 
evidence conceivable by which the divinity of Jesus is usually 
demonstrated. A proposition of this character, one may urge, cannot 
possibly figure as the conclusion of any argument known to logic. 
Human reason, it may be argued, lacks the faculty of conceiving 
such a composite being as a God-man. But one cannot affirm this 
and remain a member of the Roman Catholic Church. And one is 
glad to note that M. Loisy himself, who in two most interesting 
little books* has thrown strong light on the circumstances that pre- 
ceded and accompanied his excommunication, admits that for Rome 
it was Hobson’s choice, there was no alternative. Characterising his 
own attitude and that of the body which no longer recognises him 
as a member, M. Loisy writes: “The demands of the authority have 
“been what they ought to be according to the principles of official 
“Catholicism. The conduct of him whom these demands found re- 
“calcitrant has been what it ought to be according to his conscience.” 
Altogether, M. Loisy looks his judges straight in the face and states 
the issues between them and himself, calmly and almost without a 
personal accent. To those who after the Decree Lamentabili, which 
defines and condemns the chief contentions of the Modernist school 
and others which it erroneously regards as such, endeavoured to 


* Réflexions Simples sur le Décret du Saint Office Lamentabilé sane Exitu et sur 
2? Encyclique Pascendt Dominici Gregis, Ceffonds 1908, and Ouelgues Lettres sur des 
Questions Actuelles et sur des Evénements recents, Ceffonds 1908. 
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evade the censure on various technical grounds, M. Loisy pointed out 
the uselessness of hair-splitting :— 


‘* The orthodoxy of the condemned propositions cannot be pleaded, 
not even that of the texts whence they are taken, nor that of the 
author who composed the texts from which the propositions have 
been fashioned. In the present economy of Catholicism, orthodoxy 
is what the Pope has decided.’’ * 


And again :— 


‘““ Neither is the authority of the pontifical document open to 
discussion. Theoretically, indeed, one may put the question 
whether the decree is merely the act of a fallible Congregation or 
the handiwork of the infallible Pope. The reply is easy: nothing 
resembles less a definition of faith. The decree emanates from the 
Sacred Congregation in its functions as Supreme Tribunal of the 
Inquisition. But the Sacred Congregation acts only by the Pope’s 
orders, and the Pope has given his approbation to the decree. 
Whoever should declare that he will not submit to it, would be 
treated as rebellious and heretical. The logical contradiction 
between the character of the decree and the exigencies of the 
authorities does not invalidate the latter. What does it avail me 
that fifty years hence the Church will be free to accept the opinion 
for which she is ready to condemn me to-day ?’’+ 


Curiously enough, all these and other baleful consequences of the 
scholasticising and centralising tendencies inaugurated by Pope Pius 
IX. were pointed out, by the present writer in the course of his con- 
troversy with the Jesuit Father Brandi some fifteen years ago.t 
And because he discerned them so clearly, he never for a moment 
believed that M. Loisy, Professor Schell and the other representatives 
of the Modernist movement could long remain in the Church without 
being molested by such irksome demands as those alluded to above. 
For the Encyclical issued by Leo XIII. in the Autumn of 1903, 
although not the act of the infallible Pontiff, embodied, as M. Loisy 
now admits, the traditional doctrine of the Church on the inspiration 
and interpretation of the Scriptures, and left no room for historical 
criticism in the study of the Bible. Then, as now, the supreme 
ecclesiastical authorities were bent on imposing on the faithful the 
body of anti-scientific doctrine which first came into vogue at the 
close of the thirteenth century. “If the authority of the Church is 
“what Catholic theology declares it is, the condemnation of Modern- 
“ism by Pius X. is a judgment as infallible and as little open to 
“ discussion as is that authority itself.”§ But so, too, were the restric- 
tions promulgated by his predecessor, Leo XIII. It is interesting 


* Réflexions Simples, p. 11. + Op. cit. p. g—To. { The first of this series of 
articles which appeared in the Contemporary Review (Oct., 1892), was entitled: 


“The Policy of the Pope.” § Réflexions Simples, p. 24. 
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to watch the fitful growth of Modernism and the causes that further 
or impede it. M. Loisy himself is\an instance of a change of atti- 
tude brought about by the Decree Lamentabili, which, after all, was 
inevitable, and is in strict congruity with the fundamentals of 
modern Catholicism. Among the propositions which that document 
brandmarks is one (LXV.) which runs as follows: “Catholicism of 
“to-day can be reconciled with genuine science without being trans- 
“formed into non-dogmatic Christianity ; that is, into broad and liberal 
“Protestantism.” Commenting on this, M. Loisy writes: “ That is pre- 
“cisely the idea that inspired the books, L’Evangile et ?Eglise and 
“Autour d'un petit livre. After the Decree Lamentabili, however, I 
“am much less sure of it, not that I find greater merits in liberal 
“Protestantism, but because the decree itself strikes me as a mani- 
“festation against science, and in many of its parts as a reprobation 
‘or truth, * 

Personally I cannot descry the signs of any new departure in the 
Decree Lamentabili. To me it seems only a continuation of the line 
struck out by the Church long before Giuseppi Sarto became Pio X. 
For the Church claims the right to define religious truth and its 
ground work. And for ages she has had this claim allowed. To-day 
the study of the ground work—history, philosophy, natural science— 
has been taken over by science, and the mere wrapper of religion 
left to the Church What Modernists are now demanding is 
autonomy of religious conscience as against subjection of the con- 
science to the dogmas formulated by Councils consisting of men of 
primitive culture; autonomy for science as against absolutism of 
the teaching Church, and autonomy for the State as against the 
autocracy of the politico-ecclesiastical Vicar of Christ upon earth. 
And the grant of these demands wouid be tantamount to a complete 
surrender of the fundamental principles of Roman Catholicism. No 
wonder the Pope should reply to the spokesmen of Modernism, who 
ask that these startling changes should be effected in the Church: 
Non possumus. But the effect of that xox possumus is very different 
to-day from what it would have been thirty years ago. Then it 
would have raised a barrier between men of science and the Church. 
To-day it divides the faithful not so much from men of science as 
from people of education, and the dividing line is an unbridgeable 
chasm. Talk where you may in England, America, Italy, Ger- 
many, and you find the educated Catholic of the new generation 
either in the ranks of agnostics or else tormented by paralysing doubts 
which there is no way of solving. The Church on one side of the 
abyss will be confronted with the educated classes on the other: 
Religio paganorum. The time would seem to have come at last 


* Réflexions Simples, p. 138. 
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which the Pope of “The Ring and the Book” foresaw, when an age 
of reason would, having shaken 


‘“ This torpor of assurance from our creed, 
Reintroduce the doubt discarded.’’ 


But if the Decree Lamentabili marks no new departure, neither 
can Modernism, as Prof. Loisy formulates it, be said to incorporate 
any new discoveries in the scientific or religious domain. It grew 
out of Biblical criticism, which may be said to have been born in 
Germany in 1774, when Lessing edited the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, 
and raised a number of questions to which critics have since afforded 
answers or replies. In France, where studies of this kind have been 
systematically discouraged by the Church as dangerous and by free- 
thinkers as theological, there is something not only new, but startling, 
in the idea of a Catholic and a priest subjecting the claims of the 
Church, of the Scriptures and of Jesus Himself to a solvent analysis, 
which, when it has done its work, leaves but a cloudy residue. A 
certain section of the French people are becoming reconciled to works 
on Biblical criticism and the origins of Catholicism by the certain 
knowledge that it will supply them with telling arguments for views 
and opinions which they had accepted ready made. The inarticulate 
tendency of two generations has been twice revealed in gusts of 
sudden passion, once by Renan and now by M. Loisy. And M. 
Loisy being, so to say, part of the conscience of French Catholics, 
and therefore of the French nation, his teachings, although new only 
to his own countrymen, have a much wider meaning than the mere 
propositions which they embody.* They reveal the melancholy fact 
that no normal man, be he priest or layman, who sets himself to 
investigate the origin of Christianity, can fulfil his task without 
quitting the fold or, at least, losing the faith; that intellectual night 
must have fallen before the star of Catholicism can shine. 

M. Loisy’s own life and experience, interesting glimpses of which 
are afforded by the two little works mentioned above, make it 
abundantly clear that the claims of latter-day Catholicism will not 
bear scientific investigation, that a Catholic must carefully eschew 
historical criticism, and that to readjust the Catholic Church to the 
exigencies of the present day is an impossible task. As Ignatius 
Déllinger became a priest because he felt an aching desire to learn 
the wherefore of things, and hoped that theology would satisfy it, 
so M. Loisy himself chose the priesthood for his profession in order 
to serve the Church, and without the least pressure from without. 
“T became a priest,” he tells us, “to the regret of my family, who 


* This remark applies only to the two books which are examined in this article. 
The learned and scientific work on the Synoptical Gospels has raised the erudite 
author to high rank among contemporary Bible critics. 
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“would have preferred me to choose some other career, but 1 was 
“desirous of serving the Church, and of serving it in the way that 
“my abilities allowed, by scientific research and by teaching. | may 
“say, without the least touch of vanity, that from the day I entered 
“the Grand Séminaire of Chalons, in October, 1874, I have never 
“ceased to work—always on ecclesiastical subjects—nor have I 
“allowed myself to be drawn away towards special branches of 
“investigation which would have kept me from my pristine goal, 
“the study and’ the defence of Catholic Christianity. From the out- 
“set, and spontaneously, I had set myself to investigate the Bible, 
“and circumstances have put it in my power to devote myself to it 
“in entire liberty for more than a quarter of a century. But the 
“greater the headway I made in my researches, the more I noticed 
“that our official teaching was but a conventional formulary to which 
“the reality of things did not correspond. Then, instead of fore- 
“going my intention of working in the domain of apologetics, 
“instead of descending to the sorry réle of upholding under the re- 
“spnected name of tradition a set of theses the decrepitude of which 
“T perceived (between you and me, sir, | may admit that I might have 
“had a career in the Church brilliant enough and honoured, had I 
“been able to lie), I undertook to show how the essence of Catholic- 
“ism might survive the crisis of contemporary thought, how the 
“Church could justify her past, how she might assure her future. 
“And I took this resolve after years of toil and—why should I hide 
“it ?—after a long period of internal anguish, during which I beheld 
“the received ideas on which my youth had been fed fall one after 
“the other like sere leaves; then I cast about for something to take 
“hold of in the ruins of the edifice in which I had hoped to find 
“an eternal refuge for my faith. 

“That, sir, is what I undertook, and I leave you to decide whether 
“it was ‘a work of demolition” It seems I have not succeeded. The 
“check I have undergone, however, so far as it is real, may prove less 
“disastrous to me than to the cause which I was pleading. But 
“however that may be, I can look back upon my past without blush- 
“ing and go down to the depths of my conscience without fear.”* 

M. Loisy’s appreciation of his own works, which, fellow ecclesiastics 
told him, had undermined the faith of many, is worth recording. 
“They represent the effort I have been making to keep myself in 
“the pale of Catholicism, despite the impossibility I was in to hold 
“in their literal sense most of the theses which make up Catholic 
“teaching. For this reason my writings cannot have been helpful 
“to any but those readers who found themselves sifuated more or 
“less like myself. Possibly they may have hindered some desertions ; 
“they certainly did not, as you say, effect any conversion properly 
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“so called. And it is natural that they should have troubled 
“many minds that had not yet awakened to the difficulties. But 
“you will admit that these minds could hardly have escaped being 
“perturbed some day. The crisis of faith, whether it be an evil or 
“a boon, has not been unleashed by my publications. I am its victim 
“rather than its cause. Knowing it to be inevitable I strove to 
“moderate it, and perhaps it was this presumption that wrecked the 
“peace of my life. If I had been content to shut myself up in the 
“sphere of oriental studies I should still be by your side, teach- 
“ing Hebrew and Assyriology. The Rector of the Catholic Insti- 
“tute would be setting forth my praises in his annual reports to the 
“assembly of Bishops; I should be quoted as an example of the 
“accord between science and faith, and for the very reason that I 
“had refrained from devoting myself to science and had never said 
“anything about faith. I should probably be an honorary Canon of 
“Notre Dame. . . . That is how I have missed happiness in 
“this world.”* 

M. Loisy, like many another champion of Catholicism, set out with 
the fixed idea of defending the Church from the attacks of aggressive 
agnostics. And he began by taking stock of the strength of the 
fortress, the quantity and quality of the arms and ammunition it 
contained, and the forces of the enemy. Thus he mastered the Semitic 
languages, obtained two chairs at the Catholic University of Paris, 
and was looked upon with veneration by a numerous class of students 
and young clerics, and with. misgivings by divines of the old school 
of theology, who believed in verbal inspiration and would gladly set 
back the hands of the clock of time. In November, 1893, the Rector 
of the Catholic University, Monseigneur d’Hulst, published a brilliant 
article in the Correspondant, which popularised and distorted the 
views of the new school on the origins of the Bible. As a matter 
of fact, Mgr. dHulst, who had no first-hand information on the 
subject, had drawn on the Abbé Loisy for his data and their inter- 
pretation, but he so operated with his materials that the main 
result of his article was to direct the attention of the ecclesiastical 
police to a movement which seemed to threaten the very existence 
of the Church. I had a long talk with Mgr. d’Hulst on the sub- 
ject, and he appeared to me dismayed at the consequences of his 
rash act. In reply to his question what scientific Catholics in Ger- 
many and Austria thought of the movement, I told him that certain 
prominent representatives—and I mentioned two or three names— 
were of opinion that the Rector and his friends could not possibly 
remain in their present positions: they must either go forward or 
retreat, and that if they really meant what they were saying, they 
must advance very much further than they now seemed prepared to 
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go. On this Mgr. d’Hulst assured me that the meaning of what he 
had said lay on the surface, that he had no theories of his own, not 
being qualified to weave any, and that all he had attempted was to 
make the general public acquainted with the views on the Old 
Testament which competent theologians of the historic school were 
now taking, and to utter a harmless little boast that Catholics enjoyed 
a greater degree of liberty than their adversaries were willing to 
admit. When I assured him that my friends and myself expected the 
school he represented to etherealise theology, to deliver over the 
books of the New and the Old Testaments to history and criticism, 
to recognise the growth and modification of dogmatic theology, and 
to re-examine the evidence for the resurrection, Mgr. d’Hulst groaned 
and exclaimed: “Never, never.” 

In due time, however, our anticipations were justified. The 
apologists of the new school, M. Loisy tells us, “ commenced by study- 
“ing, by arriving at results which contradicted more or less the official 
“ doctrines of the Church, and then only, for the purpose of justifying 
“the faith which they fain would preserve, they sought for means of 
“reconciliation; they endeavoured to corréct in its principle, and more 
“especially in its consequences, the tenet of biblical inspiration, and 
“to speculate on the nature of dogmas and on their relative character 
“from the point. of view of philosophy as well as of history.” The 
Church, the teaching Church, disapproved, and at last the Sacred 
Congregation declared that this kind of apologetics was useless and 
dangerous, inasmuch as it exceeded the limits marked by the Fathers 
and by the Church itself. And from their standpoint they were 
right. For, as M. Loisy himself points out, “the idea of a Scripture 
“purely divine and always interpreted by an infallible authority,— 
“custodian of a body of immutable dogmas,—excludes all critical and 
“historical exegesis of the Bible as it excludes all critical inquiries 
“into the history of dogmas, of the institutions and the sacramental 
“rites of the Church.”* Of the two propositions only one can be held. 
Either the Scriptures are divine, the dogmas derived from them un- 
changeable, and the Church who interprets the Bible and promulgates 
dogmas is infallible, and then there can be no scientific criticism, no 
reconciliation of theology and science, or else the books of the Bible 
are to be analysed and interpreted like all other writings, and then 
the principal réle of the Church has passed away for ever. 

And M. Loisy held that the Scriptures are historical books, and 
should’ be treated as such. “The theologians of our days,” he 
remarks, 


‘‘are so far removed from the mental condition of the Evangelist 
(John) and at the same time they are so lacking in the sense of 
the possible and real in matter of history that one must give up the 
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task of making them understand that narratives like the miracle 
of Cana, the healing of the man who was born blind, the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, absurd or ridiculous when treated as matters of 
fact—unless, indeed, we regard them as audacious feats of a 
prestigiator—are of facile and simple interpretation, if we make 
use of the clues supplied by the Evangelist himself, and discern 
in the water made wine the Gospel taking the place of the Law, in 
the blind who sees and in the dead who comes to life humanity 
called to the true light and the veritable life by the Word incarnate 
who is himself the light and the life.’’* 


Parenthetically I would venture to point out, with all due regard for 
Prof. Loisy, for whose courage, erudition, and ingenuity I entertain 
a profound respect, that this method of interpreting the fourth Gospel 
. differs widely from the way in which we should deal under like 
circumstances with the narratives of Herodotus or Livy. The miracle 
of Cana and the raising of Lazarus from the dead may serve as 
admirable illustrations of spiritual doctrines to-day, but it seems 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the author of the fourth Gospel 
narrated them as historic facts, which he probably received from the 
Christian legend. 

But M. Loisy did not, could not, stop here. For history has to — 
do not only with the prophets of the Old Testament and the writings 
which have been handed down under their names, but likewise with 
the Founder of Christianity himself, with the events of his life, and 
the teachings ascribed to him by his followers. And the light in which 
the learned critic regarded these weighty problems had no tinge of 
ecclesiastical colour. The dogmas, for example, ceased to have any 
interest for him beyond their moral significance. They are formulas of 
traditional teaching, the object of which is to contribute to the work 
of religious and moral education, which constitutes the true mission 
of the Church. These formulas are not immutable ; they are capable 
of being perfected. No dogma is a pure product of the imagination. 
One and all they corresponded to a need’ of the Christian conscience, 
and therefore they contain a moral meaning which may and should 
still be extracted when the symbol itself is struck with decrepitude. 
The same may be said of the entire Christian institution, discipline 
and worship. It is all valuable as a means of bringing humanity towards 
the perfection of its ethical development. It is all divine in so far 
as it effectively contributes to this great work. But it is clear that 
the method of construing these things may vary, and that the kind 
of supernatural mechanism implied, for instance, in the common 
notion of the priesthood is an idea susceptible of being enlarged 
and spiritualised.t 

The manner in which M. Loisy interpreted the dogma and appre- 
ciated the proofs of the resurrection was equally far removed from 
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the orthodox Catholic view. He could not accept as historical the 
réle attributed to Joseph of Arimathea in the burial of the body, nor, 
of course, that of the angel who announces the resurrection to the 
women. “All the friends of Jesus were scared, and they departed 
“to Galilee on the night of the Passion.” The real conditions in 
which the body was buried were such that it was impossible to look 
for the corpse if anyone had had the idea of doing so. It may well 
be that the Sadducean aristocracy did not at first take the apostles’ 
testimony very seriously. But there could not have arisen any ques- 
tion of ascertaining whether the sepulchre of Jesus was or was not 
empty, because there had been no burial. As the consignment of 
the body to the grave by Joseph of Arimathea and the discovery of 
the empty sepulchre on the second day after the Passion offer no 
guarantees of historic reality, one is warranted in conjecturing that 
on the evening of the Passion the body of Jesus was taken down 
from the Cross by the soldiers and thrown into some common grave, 
where nobody could have had the idea of going to look for and 
recognising it after the lapse of a certain time.”* 

This is doubtless a startling supposition, but, after all, it is a mere 
detail in the system. Once you reject the physical resurrection, it 
matters little whether you think the body was laid to rest by Joseph of 
Arimathea or thrown into a common pit by the indifferent Roman 
soldiers. And an unbiassed critic has the right to hold either theory 
once he has carefully sifted all the evidence. But the important point 
is this: that M. Loisy and many others, who, like him, were zealous 
priests and Catholics, actuated by an apostolic desire to ward off 
from the Church the attacks of unbelievers, having gone into the 
case, arrived at conclusions which, to speak plainly, are subversive 
of Catholic Christianity. That is the ever-present danger to the 
Church. Her title deeds are defective in the eyes of the new 
generation, and her champions-designate become her accusers as soon 
as they have studied their brief. Christianity stands or falls with the 
doctrine of the resurrection. And M. Loisy held that the resurrec- 
tion was a matter of faith, not of evidence :— 


“If one looks at the resurrection of Christ as a fact in the 
domain of history, this fact is neither proven nor provable. That 
does not mean that the resurrection has not taken place. Still, I 
admit, that such is my view, if the resurrection be taken to mean 
that inconceivable thing, that the body of one dead for two days 
reassumes a life which is not that of mortals and yet manifests 
itself sensibly. The historian is not bound’ to take notice of this 
pretended miracle, because it is not really attested. I go still 
further, and I maintain that even the believer is not obliged to 
admit it because the authority of the Church cannot bestow 
historical reality upon that which has none by itself, cannot put 
into the past that which was not there.’’ 
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That this is rank heresy there can be no doubt, for not only is 
the resurrection denied, but the infallibility of the Church is also 
constructively impugned. Nor does M. Loisy seek to clear himself 
of the imputation. What he pleads is that the entire system of 
abstract notions, contradicted by the experience of history and the 
principles of sane philosophy, should be treated as a set of ancient 
symbols, and the moral soul they embody be set free. And if he 
thus calmly eliminates the rising of Jesus from the dead from the 
history of Christianity, he cannot be expected to show greater indul- 
gence to those dogmas that may be termed the mere embroidery of 
Christian mythology. “History,” he writes, 


‘“knows nothing of Mary except that she was the spouse of 
Joseph and the mother of Jesus. The virginal conception of Christ 
is not better attested in reality than the immaculate conception of 
his mother. As for the brothers and sisters of Christ the primitive 
tradition would not appear to have been in any way embarrassed 
by them; it was the belief in the virginity of Mary that obliged 
ecclesiastical writers to explain—one might even say to eliminate— 
their quality either by making of them the children of Joseph by a 
previous marriage—a gratuitous but not an absurd or impossible 
hypothesis—or else cousins-german of Jesus, which certainly 
implies a false and arbitrary interpretation of the texts.’’ * 


The divinity of Christ was first clearly, scientifically and dispassion- 
ately denied in France by Renan. But Renan, being a back-slider, 
was ignored by Catholics. M. Loisy has raised the question more 
calmly still, and discussed it with a degree of moderation which has 
made a powerful impression on his readers. And his way of dealing 
with it is in harmony with his method of approaching all religious 
problems that have their roots in history. The divinity of Jesus 
cannot be discussed on a historical basis; it belongs to the sphere of 
theology or of religious philosophy. History notes the rise and 
spread of the belief and its relation to the idea which Jesus ex- 
pressed about his vocation, and by history M. Loisy here means the 
synoptic Gospels. According to the testimony of these witnesses, 
Jesus called Himself the Son of God in a sense synonymous with 
“Messianic King.” 


‘‘ But that he claimed to be the incarnation of a divine person 
and that he was conscious of being God made man is a proposition 
that cannot be proved to be true, but can be demonstrated false, 
and this by what we know of his doctrine as well as by what is 
known to us about his sentiments. Jesus’ conscience reveals itself 
as a human conscience very pure, intimately united with God and 
sincerely persuaded that it had a providential mission, but humble 
before the Heavenly Father and maintaining towards him an 
attitude of prayer. Be it said without paradox, no word, no 
impression, no act of the Christ of the Synoptics harmonises with 
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the Second Person of the Trinity. That is the reason why the 
primitive tradition has undergone such a profound deformation in 
the fourth Gospel. Everything had to be transfigured in order to 
become worthy of the word incarnate. But the picture ceases to 
be historical and real; it is transcendent and ideal like the notion 
of the word made flesh. X 

‘‘ Tt seems to me that the dogma of the divinity of Jesus Christ 
has never been, and is not now, aught else but a symbol, more or 
less perfect, destined to connote the relation that unites to God 
humanity personified in Jesus. The contradiction lurking in the 
theological formula of the God-man corresponds to the antinomy 
against which philosophical speculation clashes, viz.: God is 
nothing if he be not everything ; and yet the world and mankind 
are not simply God; they subsist in Him as truly distinct from 
Him.’* 


What, then, one may ask, is God? To this question M. Loisy 
replies : 


‘‘ Our existence in every order in which it is conscious of itself 
rests upon postulates which we correct according as we find them 
defective, but with which we could not dispense. Thus there is a 
postulate for moral and for social life—it is right and duty, justice 
and love, it is God, the highest Law. Here you insist: What is 
God? And you ask me, is God a personal being with whom ‘I can 
entertain relations?’ God is the mystery of life, and there is no 
doubt that in ascribing personality to him we commit an anthropo- 
morphism of the least disguised kind. And yet it is not an abstract 
law that governs the world, not even the moral world; it is a 
profound reality, a force eminently living and . . . . prac- 
tically we ought to behave as if the law of our life were given to 
us by a personal will which possessed an absolute right over ours. 
That this superior will and our own are not at bottom essentially 
distinct is for metaphysics to fathom. In the phenomenal order 
of things they are not confounded. You will tell me again that 
every positive religion supposes a definition of the Divine 
which sooner or later will be stricken with decrepitude. I do not 
deny it. It is then that faith is disquieted and seeks for a new 
refuge which it always finds in the end.’’+ 


The genesis of that particular definition or determination of the 
Divine which has long underlain and supported Christianity, but is 
now dwindling away, is unfolded by M. Loisy congruously with the 
accepted critical doctrine. The Apostles, he tells us, put their faith 
in the Messianic mission of Jesus because Jesus Himself was the first 
to believe it, and because it was for this claim of His to be taken for 
the Messiah that he was put to death. Faith in the Messiah pre- 
ceded faith in Him who had risen from the dead, and contributed 
powerfully to awaken and sustain it. Jesus, once dead, could not 
continue to be regarded as the Messiah unless he were believed to 
have risen again. Now the idea of a Messiah was Jewish, and was 
co-ordinated with that of the Kingdom of God, which was soon to 
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become realised upon earth. “Therefore, in its historical form, it 
“has no more consistency than that of the kingdom of heaven itself. 
“Taken literally, these two ideas present themselves as two chimeras 
“which could not be realised and were not realised.”* 


“The great Christian dogmas are semi-metaphysical poems,” M. 
Loisy goes on to say, 


‘“in which a superficial philosopher might see nothing more than 
a somewhat abstract mythology. They have served to preserve 
the Christian ideal; and therein lies their merit. Regarded as a 
scientific definition of religion—as they claimed to be—they are 
necessarily antiquated at the present time, being mere works of 
ignorance when compared with latter day science. The whole 
theological economy of the redemption, of which Jesus Himself 
would seem not to have harboured the faintest notion, strikes us as 
artificial and fictitious: an ancient symbol now calculated to hide 
rather than reveal to us the truths which its object was to shadow 
forth. If Catholicism were to evolve in the direction of scientific 
progress and of civilised humanity, it is certain that the Catholic 
fabric with its hierarchy of divine right, its intangible dogmas, its 
magic sacraments would suffer a severe downfall. But it has no 
other alternative than to become transformed that it may live on 
or else to narrow itself down to a sect more and more closed, in 
order to die.’’t 


Such, in brief, are the main results of M. Loisy’s twenty-five years’ 
tireless and conscientious study of the Bible. A quarter of a century 
ago he went forth in search of an elixir for the old-world Church, 
and after many vicissitudes, much hard toil, and patient endeavour, 
he has returned with a most powerful solvent—a solvent alike ot 
Catholicism and Christianity. It is the best he could do. To the 
critic who has had to repel many a bitter and venomous personal 
attack delivered by former colleagues, the highest praise is due: he 
tackled the problem deftly; against his method the most squeamish 
scientist can raise no objection; his fairness is manifest and his 
courage heroic. But he and the Catholic Church have parted com- 
pany, and not, as in the case of so many of his fellow-countrymen, 
for a time, but for ever. What M. Loisy has said he cannot unsay ; 
what he has seen he cannot forget or disregard; what he has pulled 
down as ramshackle he will not attempt to build up anew. Quod 
seripsit scripstt. 

How he hoped to prop up the tottering edifice of the Church, the 
precincts of which he was determined never to leave voluntarily, 
may be gathered from some of the interesting letters which he has 
recently given to the world. From these unstudied’ expressions and 
instantaneous pictures of transitory mental states one can form an 
adequate notion of the personality of the writer, whose loyalty at 
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once to the Church and to abstract truth imparts to the work an 
indescribable charm. To an Englishman who had written to him 
soon after the condemnation of L’Evangile et 7 Eglise and four other 
books, he wrote: “I hold that it is my duty to show respect for this 
“act of an authority which I believe to be necessary to the mainten- 
“ance of Christian truth in the world. But this respect shall not 
“impair that which I owe to truth itself. A Catholic I was and a 
“Catholic I remain; a critic | was and a critic ] remain?* And; 
writing to Cardinal Richard, who had demanded an immediate and 


full retractation of the five condemned works and of their contents, he 
declared : 


‘“T accept, Monseigneur, all the dogmas of the Church, and if 
in unfolding their history in the books which have been condemned, 
I have unwittingly given utterance to opinions contrary to the faith, 
I have stated and I repeat that I myself condemn in these books 
whatever may be found to be reprehensible therein from the point 
of view of the faith.’’+ 


In the same spirit he wrote to Pope Pius X.: 


‘*T wish to live and to die in the communion of the Catholic 
Church. I do not want tc contribute to the ruin of the faith in 
my country. It is not in my power to destroy in myself the result 
of my labours. So far as it depends on me I submit to the judg- 
ment pronounced against my writings by the Congregation of the. 
Holy Office. In proof of my goodwill and with a view to exert 
a pacifying influence on other minds, I am ready to relinquish the 
professional functions I have in Paris, and I will also suspend the 
scientific publications which I have in preparation.’’{ 


The reasons why M. Loisy was resolved never to take the initiative 
in quitting the Church are briefly sketched in another letter, written 
at the close of 1906 to a priest :— 


‘“ Thus, I consider, I have spoken out quite clearly enough in 
my books, which I have never retracted, and in the numerous 
articles which I have brought out during the last three years, for. 
people to understand where I am and not to think myself obliged 
to quit the Catholic Church spontaneously. On the contrary, I 
hold that I am bound to remain in the Church in order to work to 
greater advantage—within the narrow limits of my ability—at the 
transformation which is not less necessary for the good of my 
country, for the general interest of human progress than for the 
future of the Catholic Church. If I am supported that is enough 
to enable me conscientiously to remain in the Church, and to refrain 
from taking the initiative in seceding ; a step which would lead me 
no whither, inasmuch as I cannot descry the possibility of founding 
anything outside Catholicism, and I do not acknowledge on the 
part of other Christian denominations any claims on my 
adherence ”’ § 
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But the blow that was delayed so long, thanks to the vain hopes 
entertained by the Vatican and to the sacrifices made by M. Loisy, was 
dealt and dealt vigorously at last. On March 7th this year a decree 
was issued by the Holy Office, excommunicating M. Alfred Loisy 
publicly and by name, and brand-marking him as a man to be shunned 
by all. Thereupon, his servants, it is said, quitted his house ; he himself 
doffed the priestly garb, and another chapter in the history of Roman 
Catholicism was brought to a close, The emotional disturbance, 
the damping of heart ardours and the disappointment of soul longings 
which this consummation will cause among the numerous Catholics 
who have read and accepted the theses of the excommunicated critic, 
will probably exceed any change of the same character produced by 
the theory of Jansen, or even the protest of Luther. For these were 
disputes among theologians in which the bulk of the faithful took but 
a slight interest. But what M. Loisy has done is to bring home to the 
mind of every Catholic, not that the title deeds of his Church are 
defective or doubtful, but that they have mouldered away and if 
brought into contact with the upper air will crumble and vanish as 
dust. None of the surgical operations proposed by M. Le Roy, or any of 
the followers of M. Loisy, can heal the wounds which threaten the life 
of Catholicism, or say rather Vaticanism, into which it has degenerated. 
You cannot cure disease by removing the brain or the heart of the 
living patient. The main currents of history never flow backwards. 
There is no renewal of that which was and is not. Nor can the most 
sanguine optimist hope that the breath of Spring will ever again 
infuse vitality into the petrified veins of a dying organism. 

M. Loisy tells Catholics who come to the Temple to pray to their 
Saviour, what the angel told the women who were come to the 
sepulchre looking for Jesus: He is not here. The living divine 
presence that soothed and cheered them, leading them on- 
ward towards transcendental aspirations and ennobling ideals, has 
faded to a glorious phantom on a sunset cloud which will be rent and 
scattered by the next strong wind. The most tranquillising comment 
on this tragic ending is supplied by a passage in one of M. Loisy’s 
letters penned a twelvemonth ago to Canon Debout, of Calais. “I 
“would have liked to find the reality answering to the teaching I 
“had received in my youth. I suffered long and cruelly on discovering 
“that the distance between that teaching and this reality was great. 
“T have employed—some of my friends say squandered—the best 
“part of my activity in attempts at conciliation which turned out as 
“you know. - I am striving still and always, as far as I can, to see 
“things as they are and I amend my opinions once I discover that 
“they are mistaken. The ecclesiastical decisions which have on 
“ different occasions—sometimes quite brutally,—upset my career and 
“conferred upon me the saddest of reputations among very good 
“Catholics, have left no irritation behind. I am wending my way 
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“without uneasiness towards the goal common to all mortals, and I 
“solace myself for the apparent failure of my life with the reflection 
“that in this world nothing is lost. If it was not vouchsafed me to 
“serve the Roman Catholic fabric as much as I at first desired, I 
“have served the spotless and immortal Church, the Church which 
“is ever being founded, the ideal centre of truth, justice and 
“Brotherhood.”* As for the visible Roman Church, the Church of 
Augustine and Anselm, it has played its part. According to M. 
Loisy, who is more than a Modernist, it might well exclaim: 


‘*T have put my days and dreams out of mind, 
Days that are over, dreams that are done. 
Though we seek life through, we shall surely find 
There is none of them clear to us now, not one.”’ 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE POLICY OF THE POPE.” 
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CHINA AND THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, 


; | Eas schoolboy ”—to quote Macaulay’s amusingly inaccurate 

phrase—*“ knows” that the break up of the Roman Empire 
in the ifth century was directly due to the more or less simultaneous 
irruption of Teutonic tribes into its territories. What is by no 
means so generally known is that the Germanic hordes, which 
destroyed the Roman Imperial system in Southern and Western 
Europe, were themselves in full retreat before other hordes of 
barbarians of a much lower order moving West from Central Asia. 
They were driven against the Roman frontier by pressure from 
behind. No doubt the wealth of the civilised empire before them 
was a potent factor in the considerations which induced them to 
overstep its boundaries; but the initial fact remains that they were 
forced onward by dread of the peril pursuing them. 

How great that peril was, and how severe the pressure, is 
shown by the unremitting assaults of the Teutonic hordes upon the 
Rhine and Danube. For a long period they met with no success ; 
they were constantly repulsed, sometimes with fearful loss, In any 
case the destruction of life must have been enormous, yet the attacks 
were being continually renewed with greater determination and in 
greater numbers all through the third and fourth centuries. Natural 
causes do not adequately explain the phenomenon. Advancing 
tribes might be weakened, even destroyed; but fresh hordes were 
behind to fill their places. This is a feature which we again encounter. 
in the case of the Ottoman Turks, whose strength in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was due to the fact that they constituted 
the vanguard of Turkish barbarism, and were constantly reinforced 
by .adventurers from all the other tribes settled in their rear, and 
impelled onwards by the troubles in Central Asia. 

National migrations are rarely spontaneous. A tribe which has 
been settled for any length of time in one spot is certain to conceive 
a strong attachment for it, to regard it as its home, and to abandon it 
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with reluctance. Even nomads have commonly a _ well-defined 
circle of wandering. Famine, pestilence, or war, or a combination 
of these evils, will probably explain all, or almost all, of the great 
migratory movements recorded in history. It was the terror pro- 
duced by the advance of the great Turanian tribe known as the Huns 
which drove the Germanic races scattered over the great European 
plain into the Roman Empire. The horror which these savages 
inspired by their courage, their ferocity, their frightful and unsparing 
devastation, and perhaps, above all, by their hideous appearance, is 
‘apparent in the panic-stricken pages of contemporary European 
historians. Yet these men, who drove the bravest nations of Indo- 
Germanic race in panic rout before them, were the descendants of a 
mere conquered remnant which had escaped from the sword of 
China. 

Any discussion upon the vast latent strength of China, and the 
possibility of its employment in the future in chastising the insolent 
ageressions of Europe, is without the scope of this article, as is also 
speculation as to the antiquity of the long lived empire of the far 
East. lt is sufficient here to say that six centuries before the 
Christian Era there was a Chinese Empire in the valley of the 
Hoang-ho covering an area of at least 400,000 square miles. It had 
attained already a high degree of civilisation, probably not below 
that reached by the contemporary Babylonian, Persian, Lydian and 
Egyptian monarchies; and itis scarcely necessary to point out that 
such a state of things must have required many hundreds of years 
for its development. Chinese historians themselves claim an 
antiquity of 3,000 years B.C, and there is nothing inherently 
improbable in these figures, though it may well be that in its earliest 
days the home of the race was at some point much farther westward 
than its present seats. That about 600 B.c. the Chinese were 
spreading themselves between the Hoang-ho and the Yang-tsze there 
is no doubt whatever. 

The political organisation of the country was very defective. It 
was indeed a mere congeries of independent states, very loosely 
confederated under the hegemony of the strongest for the time being, 
whose ruler was acknowledged as Emperor. In the Chinese Annals 
the Imperial dignity is stated to have been constant for 873 years 
in the royal family, or families, of Chou, one of the largest of the 
feudal states; but we may shrewdly suspect that the Emperors, like 
the Mikados of Japan, or the Holy Roman Cesars of the middle ages 
of Europe, were commonly mere figureheads, and that every effort was 
made by their nominal vassals to ensure that they should always be 
so. Intestine war must have been rife, trade and agriculture often 
paralysed; combined action must have been nearly impossible ; 
while the-unstable conditions of society would tend to demoralise 
the ruling classes and render them incapable of high political aims. 
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The savage tribes of the great central tableland had a fair field for 
their energies, and ravaged the isolated and ill-defended states often 
without check. : 

Of the peoples who were the scourge of China towards the end 
of the weak suzerainty of the Chou Dynasty, the most dangerous 
were the Hiung-nu, who in after ages, as the “ Huns,” were to be the 
terror of Europe. They wandered in all probability over an 
undefined region South of the Ala-shan, including part of the modern 
Kansu. South-west of them were the Yue-chi, and somewhere in 
their rear the U-siun. Still farther west, from the Tarim basin up to 
the shores of the Caspian, extended the agglomeration of 
barbarous tribes known to the Greeks as Sakae or Scyths, of whom 
the best known were the Massagetae. South of them was the fast 
disintegrating realm of the Seleucidae. India had just been tein- 
porarily consolidated by Chandragupta. 

Such was, briefly, the situation in Asia, when, about 246 B.c., I-jin, 
King of Ch'in, one of the most powerful of the Chinese States, 
died; and his son Cheng, then a boy of thirteen, began to reign. 
Ch'in corresponded roughly to Shen-si and North-east Sze-chuen, 
and thus was most exposed to the raids of the Tartars. The ravages 
of irreclaimable savages like the Huns must, judging from the 
havoc which they afterwards wrought in Europe, have been 
sufficiently terrible; and the Kings of Ch'in, who had to bear the 
brunt of the storm, would naturally have their eyes open to the fatal 
consequences of Chinese disunion. Both I-jin and his grandfather 
and predecessor Chao-hsiang had endeavoured to coerce the other 
States, and to substitute for the loose hegemony of Chou a centralised 
government of their own. They succeeded to some extent for a 
time ; they both wore for a brief period the Imperial diadem; but 
a coalition of their rivals was at last too strong for them. Chao- 
hsiang died in the midst of the struggle; I-jin followed within two 
years, perhaps by violence, after a lost battle; and the ministers of 
the boy Cheng found their best safety in proclaiming him not 
Emperor, but only King of Ch'in. 

No doubt the balance of power was as great an object in the eyes 
of the Chinese dynasts as of the fatuous politicians who mas- 
querade as statesmen in modern Europe. Cheng was left in 
undisturbed possession of his ancestral dominions, and matters went 
on much as formerly, with the old features of anarchy, intrigue and 
internecine war. 

Cheng is one of the most remarkable figures in the history of the 
world. His enemies have limned his portrait; but even on their 
canvas he stands out as a man of supreme genius. As we see him, 
indeed, he seems to have lacked natural feeling. He banished and 
ill-treated his mother, slew his half-brothers, and terrorised his 
children. He was entirely without scruple, and stood at nothing in 
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the pursuit of his aims, he was regardless of human life—in his 
contests with his rivals he spared neither sex nor age. Yet it is 
clear that he was not incapable of clemency, even of generosity, 
in cases where his cherished schemes were not involved. The 
historians of China, belonging to the literary classes, who feared and 
hated Cheng, have done for him what the monastic chroniclers of the 
Roman East have done for Leo III. and Constantine V., and have 
depicted him as a ruthless tyrant. For his worst act, the massacre of 
the literati and the destruction of their books, there is little excuse 
to be found. From the historian’s point of view, indeed, fools and 
bigots may be safely left to the ultimate judgment of posterity; but 
ardent reformers, like Cheng and Constantine Copronymus, seeing 
their plans for the benefit of their subjects constantly thwarted, are 
hardly likely to be influenced by such considerations. The literati of 
China were then, and are, what the clergy as a body are and have 
been in Europe, stubborn and often stupid reactionaries; and it is 
highly probable that they deserved their fate, though it is impossible 
not to feel a sneaking admiration for the doggedness of their 
opposition, wrong-headed as it was, to the reforming energy of the 
great Emperor. 

For some time after his accession Cheng was doubtless under the 
tutelage of his mother and his ministers. The first ten years of his 
reign were devoted to the recuperation and reorganisation of his 
much-tried heritage. In his twenty-second year he assumed full 
control, banishing the ministers who had hitherto served him, and 
also his mother, who had, not without cause, incensed him by a second 
marriage. The children of this marriage and their father were 
ruthlessly slain; and Cheng, without a possible rival, with his 
kingdom well under his hand, and admirably served by ministers and 
generals of his own choosing, took up again the wrecked design of 
his father and! great-grandfather. The Chinese States were weakened 
by intemecine strife and by the unremitting ravages of the Tartar 
riders from the central tableland. Cheng diligently fomented their 
dissensions, and though a coalition of the states would probably 
have beaten him, he was able to meet and overwhelm them in detail. 
Yet with all his genius and energy he found the task no light one. 
In one attack on the Kingdom of Chou his army was all but 
annihilated, but he would never acknowledge defeat. One by one 
the states were crushed and absorbed into Ch’in, and every chance 
of a renewal of resistance destroyed with grim determination. In 
every case the ruling family of the conquered country, with all its 
connections to the youngest child, was massacred entirely and with- 
out mercy. 

At thirteen years of age Cheng had mounted the throne of a 
defeated and disorganised kingdom ; at twenty-three he had resumed 
the task of his predecessors; at thirty-nine he reigned supreme over 
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all China. He had no thought of rest. The frantic energy that 
during sixteen years of awful warfare had trampled resistance into. 
the dust, from Shen-si and Sze-chuen along the Hoang-ho and Yang- 
tsze to the sea, was in the full tide of its conquering career. In the 
capital of his fathers, Hsien-yang, now Hsi-an-fu of Shen-si (to which 
the Manchu Court fled in 1900 while the Japanese and Europeans were 
advancing on Peking) enlarged and beautified by his paternal care, 
Cheng set himself to organise the distracted realm into one great 
and prosperous whole. As regardless of himself as of others when 
the good of the nation was concerned, he made in 220 B.C. a great 
tour of inspection through his dominions. Every province was 
visited; its needs, its sufferings, and its condition and capabilities 
examined into by the Emperor’s own eye. His plans were criticised 
and obstructed at every turn by the literary classes, but for the 
present he seems to have treated them with contemptuous 
indifference. And now as the first ruler of all China he assumed the 
title by which he is known in history, a name that will live as long 
as the records of the past exist, “ Ch’in-chi-huang-ti—The first 
“glorious Emperor of the Dynasty of Ch’in.” 

Two years of strenuous toil saw a beginning, at least, made of 
order and organised rule; and then Chi-huang-ti, confident in the 
strength of his empire, set himself with stern resolution to face the 
northern danger. He determined to do the right thing—to attack 
the barbarians at home,—and in 215 B.C. his ablest general, Meng- 
tien, marched with a great army against the Hiung-nu. Formidable 
as they had been to the distracted China of the Chou period, they 
were no match for the vigorous new Empire with its wonderful head in 
the onward sweep of his over-mastering energy. The destruction of life 
appears to have been frightful; the Huns were utterly defeated, half 
exterminated and expelled for ever from their fastnesses; the 
northern parts of Shen-si, Shan-si and Chih-l, were definitely added 
to the Empire; and the Great Wall, the vastest structure ever con- 
ceived by a human brain, or reared by human hands, began to rise. 

The Great Wall is often stigmatised as a monument of human 
short-sightedness and folly by many who are willing to rhapsodise 
over the Great Pyramid. A great architectural work the Pyramid 
was not. It was simply a stone tumulus, and everything goes to 
prove that it was nothing more than a superlative mausoleum, a 
monument of the vanity of the monarch who was entombed beneath 
it; and considered either as mere bulk or as an engineering feat it 
sinks into utter insignificance beside the Great Wall, a work of 
vast practical utility. 

It is, in fact, the Great Wall more than anything which stamps 
its founder for all time for what he was—a man of the highest order 
of genius, possibly the greatest genius who has borne sway on the 
earth. The Chinese of the second Century B.C., like the Romans of 
the first, had arrived at a critical stage in the course of their 
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development, and each nation succeeded in producing a hero at 
the right moment to lead it to the accomplishment of its destiny. 
The prescience with which Julius Cesar, confronted with the 
problem of finding a suitable defensive frontier for the Roman 
Empire, solved it by the occupation of the line of the Rhine, is 
rightly considered as one of the chief reasons for his pre-eminent 
place in the world’s history. The guarded river that the genius of 
the great Dictator had made the frontier of the Roman Empire was 
the terminus of barbarism for nearly five centuries. Chi-huang-t 
was confronted with the same problem; he solved it with equal 
prescience and greater success by an inspiration of genius 
unparalleled in history. Where Nature had placed no barrier he 
reared an artificial one, and for ten centuries the northern barbarians 
pressing down from the great central tableland strove in vain to 
burst through the bulwarks which he had interposed between their 
ravening hordes and the rich plains of China. 

Probably the Great Wall was a more formidable obstacle to the 
barbarians of Central Asia than the Rhine to the Germanic hordes 
of Europe. It was at once a well-defined frontier, a magnificent 
military road, and an impregnably entrenched picket line along the 
border. The towers were probably all occupied by pickets, and 
communication maintained by cavalry patrols—a very easy matter 
on the platforms of the wall. The gates were doubtless strongly 
garrisoned, and at strategic points along the wall and to its rear 
bodies of field-troops collected in permanent fortresses and 
entrenched camps. The wall itself was a formidable obstacle to 
a band of marauders; if they succeeded! in scaling it there still 
remained the nearly insuperable difficulty of bringing across their 
horses,—and a Tartar without his horse is well-nigh helpless. Did a 
stronger force make an attack, it must still have been an easy matter 
to concentrate on the threatened point before the invaders could 
pass in any numbers. Practically it must always have been necessary 
to storm one of the gates to admit of the passage of a 
moderately large force, and even then the position of the intruders 
was forlorn. Fire signals from the towers nearest to the scene of 
the disaster promptly telegraphed the news, and from the adjoining 
sections reinforcements started to reoccupy the lost position. By 
signal and courier the tidings were carried inland, and from the 
frontier camps and fortresses Chinese armies concentrated in hot 
haste. The chances of battle were all against the invaders; and if 
a remnant succeeded in gaining the wall once more, their destruction 
at the hands of the warned and strengthened garrisons was 
inevitable. The myth of the uselessness of the Great Wall of China 
exists only in the imagination of Europeans, anxious to depreciate 
the value of anything conceived and executed by an alien and 
‘supposedly inferior race. 
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The years of the Hunnish war, and the commencement of the 
building of the wall, were a time of strenuous toil on the part of the 
Emperor. They were the years that saw the destruction of the 
literati and the burning of their books; and the struggle with them, 
with the incessant labour of organisation and administration, and the 
gigantic works on the frontier, must have tried the powers even of 
Ch’in-chi-huang-ti. A third of the adult male population, perhaps 
3,000,000 souls, is said to have been employed on the wall, protected 
by an army of 300,000 men under Meng-tien, the conqueror of the 
Huns. The imagination is staggered at the magnitude of the 
arrangements necessary for the clothing and supplying of these huge 
numbers. It is safe to say that nothing like it has ever been 
accomplished, yet this Chinese Titan was equal to the task. 

As the wall progressed, and in part was probably near completion, 
he determined to make a second progress through his dominions, 
doubtless desirous to see with his own eyes the results of the twelve 
years of unremitting toil. In 210 B.C., therefore, he set out from the 
splendid city, which under his rule had risen to be the capital of a 
mighty Empire, and which he had enlarged and adorned and filled 
with the trophies of his wars, never to return. In Shan-tung he fell 
ill and rapidly sickened; but with a last effort of his unconquerable 
energy he went on his way, hoping perhaps to shake off his malady 
and complete his life-work before the end. But it was not to be. 
As he passed from Shan-tung the destroyer came to meet the man 
who on earth had never known defeat, and at a village in Chih-li 
Ch’in-chi-huang-ti died. 

Properly to judge such a man is impossible. With all his faults 
and crimes he did for China what Khammurabi did for Mesopotamia, 
and Julius Cesar for Rome. In the judgment of the writer, of all 
the great men who have appeared on the world’s stage, these two 
men, and these two only, can fairly be placed on a level with Ch’in- 
chi-huang-ti. 

His death was, naturally enough, followed by confusion. His 
eldest son and his. Captain Meng-tien were murdered by his 
ambitious minister Li-sze; and a second son, a vicious weakling, 
placed on the throne. Rebellion everywhere broke out; but the 
people of China had appreciated the strong rule of the great Emperor, 
and there was no disintegration. His miserable successor was swept 
away, and about 206 B.C. the Han Dynasty began a rule which lasted 
for more than two centuries. Internally the Hans led the reaction 
against the iconoclastic measures of Chi-huang-ti, but externally 
they followed his policy. The Great Wall was completed, the work 
of consolidation was steadfastly resumed, and the whole empire from 
the Wall to the Yang-Tsze knit together so solidly that to this day 
the northern Chinese call themselves Han-jen—“ People of Han.” 

It was the Great Wall, vigilantly guarded by the armies of the 
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Han Emperors, that threw back the Tartar hordes and eventually 
drove them into Europe. The evidence, scanty as it is, is so strong as to 
be practically overwhelming. The details given by Chinese historians 
may not always be reliable, but the salient fact stands forth that the 
completion of the Great Wall was followed by a series of barbarian 
attacks on the Asiatic and Greek kingdoms which had risen on the 
ruins of the Empire of Cyrus and Darius. 

The survivors of the Huns, expelled from the fairest of their 
territories, and with the Great Wall rising in their faces, had no 
thought but of flight. The terror of the great Empire-builder was 
ever before their eyes. Behind them were the dreary desert sands 
of the Gobi, before them the new Empire under the vigorous rule 
of the Hans; and already, without doubt, well equipped armies of 
the sturdy Chinese northerners were pushing on against their 
weakened resistance, and forcing them back upon the deadly wastes 
behind. They turned in despair to the south-west, and came at 
once into contact with the Yue-chi. The Yue-chi doubtless fought 
stoutly ; but, though the Huns had fled before the might of China, no 
warriors of the plateau were their equals; and the wild rush of their 
panic-driven masses was too much for their opponents. The Yue-chi 
were driven from their homes and forced to wander in search of a new 
abode. The bulk of the tribe moved west, and coming into collision 
with a tribe called Su on Lake Balkash threw them back on the 
various Turanian tribes, known as Massagetae, Tochari, Dahae, and 
others, who lay on the old Persian frontier along the upper Jaxartes, 
and thence across the Oxus to the Caspian. 

The change of abode brought the Huns no peace. The pressure 
of China soon forced them to migrate. They fell back on the U-sium, 
driving them from their territories; and now the wandering of the 
nations had fairly begun. The impulse had been given in the heart 
of Asia which was to force tribe upon tribe, nation upon nation, until 
the foremost hordes were flung in a mass upon Rome, 

The U-sium, driven from their home, had no alternative but to 
fall in their turn upon the unfortunate Yue-chi. The Su were now 
somewhere near the modern Ferghana, and the Yue-chi passed them 
on the north and retreated still farther westward to the Caspian, 
where they were in rear of the Massagetae and their kindred 
tribes. The latter, pressed upon by their unwelcome neighbours, 
had perforce to find new homes; and their southward movement at 
once brought them into contact with two of the States which had 
risen on the ruins of the Seleucid Empire—the Greco-Asiatic 
kingdom of Bactria, and the purely Asiatic state of Parthia. Thus 
within fifty years of the building of the Great Wall the prescience of 
its founder was justified. The tide of savage migration had been 
stayed, and, instead of pouring over China, it was setting strongly 
to the south-west. 
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Bactria, pressed upon by the Scyths from the north, by the 
Parthians from the west, and internally exhausted by the wars of 
Indian conquest in which its kings were constantly engaged, soon 
ceased to exist. The northern provinces had already fallen into 
the hands of the Scyths, when about 150 B.c. Mithradates L, 
the greatest of the Parthian kings, overran and annexed much of 
the remaining territory. This, however, removed the only barrier 
between the Scyths and Parthia, and before long the latter began 
to feel the force of the storm that had ruined Bactria. 

The Parthians are something of a puzzle in history. For three 
centuries they held a position in the East similar to that occupied in 
bygone days by Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and Persia, yet of no 
other nation which has held a high place in the world do we know so 
little. What we do know mostly comes from their enemies. They 
came, flourished and passed away, leaving hardly a material trace 
of their presence. 

As far as can be ascertained they were Turanians, possibly nearly 
allied to the Turks ; but this is not certain, though the evidence seems 
to point that way. We have a series of coins struck by kings and 
pretenders from 248 B.C. to 226 A.D., and a more or less incomplete 
and chronologically inexact list of sovereigns for the same period. 
Two or three rude bas-reliefs, only one of which is certainly Parthian, 
some very doubtful ruins, and a number of minor relics, such as 
armour, weapons and jewels, few or none of which can be proved 
to be of distinctively Parthian workmanship, are all that we possess 
as memorials of this race, which for centuries was the third great 
power of the old world. They never made any attempt to organise 
a centralised system of government; to the last their dominion was 
a congeries of semi-independent states and provinces, kept to their 
allegiance mainly by the warlike vigour of the ruling race, and the 
rapidity with which its hosts of mailed cuirassiers and light 
horse-bowmen moved from one theatre of disturbance to 
another. As soon as the inherent energy of the dominant 
nation began to decline, the empire disintegrated. Of the 
military qualities of the Parthians there can be no doubt. 
The defeat of Haran (Carrhae), largely due, it must be 
admitted, to bad generalship and over-confidence, was one of the 
bloodiest overthrows ever sustained by the Roman arms. Throughout 
their history the Parthians met the Romans without any confession 
of inferiority, often with success; and almost their last military 
exploit, in the throes of their empire’s dissolution, was to inflict a 
severe defeat upon the Roman Imperial army of the East at Nisibis. 
Naturally enough the Scyths, Su and Yue-chi made no permanent 
impression on a foe of this calibre. The Parthians fought obstinately 
for twenty years, and succeeded at last in repelling the oncoming 
hordes, and in diverting them to the south-east into India, where they 
occupied the Indus valley and made permanent settlements. 
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The general result of the stubborn resistance of Parthia and the 
consequent overflow of the Scyths into India was to relieve the 
pressure for the time, and delay the move of the Turanian hordes 
upon Europe. Already, however, the effects of the commotion in 
Central Asia were being felt in the West. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the advance of the Scyths against Parthia and India was about 
synchronous with the movement of the Cimbri across the Danube, 
and attacks of the Rhoxolani and other tribes of South Russia upon 
the Greek states of Bosphorus which had to seek the protection of 
Mithradates VIL, the great King of Pontus, afterwards the antagonist 
of Rome. It is probable that the latter movement, at least, was not 
unconnected with the disorder in Central Asia. 

The annihilation of the Cimbri and Teutones by Marius, the 
destruction of the host of Ariovistus and the massacre of the Usipetes 
and Tencteri by Caesar checked the westward flow of Germanic 
migration. It was followed by the consolidation of the Roman 
Empire under the great Dictator and his successors, with a scientific 
military frontier, which in time became also an ethnic one, at the 
Rhine and the Danube. 

Thus, in the middle of the first century A.D. the situation in Europe- 
Asia was as follows: China in the East, Rome in the West had formed 
strong centralised Empires, neither of which, so long as the external 
pressure was not too severe, was in immediate danger of relapsing 
into anarchy. They were loosely connected by Parthia and India, 
both also in a fairly advanced stage of civilisation, but by no means 
so strong or well organised, India, indeed, being in its usual condition 
of chronic disunion. 

Beyond the Roman, Parthian, Indian and Chinese borders was a 
seething mass of barbarian races, surging wildly hither and thither, 
vainly seeking an outlet in one or another of the civilised States which 
curbed them and hemmed them into the interior of the continent. 
Flung back from China, repelled from Parthia, they could still, about 
100 B.C., roll westward, impelling the leading Germanic tribes into 
Gaul or Italy. But now Gaul was a Roman province; the guarded 
lines of the Rhine and the Danube everywhere checked their progress, 
throwing back the most advanced clans upon those immediately 
behind, who in their turn recoiled upon those in their rear, forcing 
them eastward upon the Turanian tribes retreating from the advance 
of China. 

It is clear that the westward movement of the Huns and other 
Turanian tribes continued steadily during the first century A.D. No 
doubt the place of the Huns, U-sium, Yue-chi and others on the 
Chinese borders had been taken by other races of a yet lower order 
moving south from the wilds of Mongolia and Siberia. It is not 
improbable that the Huns may have returned to the attack, but in any 
case the result was the same as before. Though China was now 
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divided under the Eastern and Western Hans, the nation had learnt 
its lesson ; the frontier was as impregnable as ever; and as the Great 
Wall was extended from Shen-si into Kan-su, the new assailants and 
the old alike were forced, partly at least, to the west, to add to the 
disorder that already prevailed in the interior of the continent. 

In the second half of the first century the pressure was beginning 
to be felt along the Parthian frontier, and (about 75 A.D.) Vologases L., 
though he had crushed internal rebellion and brought Armenia again 
under the influence of Parthia, was forced to make a fruitless 
appeal to Vespasian for help against a dangerous irruption of Alans, 
a nomadic tribe, perhaps of Finnish race, retreating before the Huns. 
All through the reigns of his successors there are traces of continual 
trouble on the north; and it is a plausible theory that the overthrow of 
the Parthian dominion, and the establishment of that of the Sassanians, 
was largely due to feeling among the subject-races that Parthia was 
no longer capable of coping with Romans and Turanians. 

Meanwhile the Teutons, repelled from the Rhine, were rolling east- 
ward, causing much commotion along the line of the Danube. 
The strong kingdom of Dacia probably owed its origin to the 
necessity felt by its people of a closer union in face of the danger 
that threatened on all hands. Under Trajan, Dacia became a 
Roman province, in some sense a ¢éte-du-pont of the Empire 
north of the Danube; but it must always have been, especially 
in its northern districts, rather precariously held; and in 
270 Aurelian abandoned it to the Visigoths, who had now 
passed so far eastward from their ancient seats in Germania. The 
Ostrogoths pressed on still further to the Dnieper, and no doubt other 
tribes, Teuton and Slay, also moving east, were in a line with them 
on the north. Thus, towards the close of the third century, the two 
great tides of migration, one moving west, the other east, came into 
awful collision. The history of the struggle will never be known. It 
must have been supremely horrible, for many of the contending tribes 
» were utter savages. The important point is that the Turanians gained 
ground. By 300 A.D. the Alans, who in 75 had been in the Trans- 
Caspian plain, were in South Central Russia; and close behind, on the 
lower Volga, were the terrible Huns, in all probability the same race 
in the main that Chi-huang-ti’s captain had vanquished five centuries 
before, reinforced by other tribes which they had absorbed during 
their wanderings. 

Formidable as the Alans had been to Parthia, the onset of the Huns 
almost exterminated them. The Goths, brave and vigorous, the flower 
of the Germanic race, fared little better. The Ostrogoths were 
vanquished and subjugated, the Visigoths hurled in panic flight over 
the Danube into the Roman Empire. The Huns, swarming into the 
plain of Hungary, drove Burgundians, Sueves, Vandals and Alemanni 
in frantic terror before them, until the whole mass was forced upon 
and across the Rhine, and the Roman Empire, as a world power, was 
doomed. 
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The end was not yet. Though by 450 AD. Italy had been 
repeatedly ravaged, though Rome had been taken and sacked, though 
Gaul, Spain, Africa and Illyricum were in the hands of Teutonic 
hordes, and though the Emperor of the West was a mere vicious 
nonentity, the strong Roman organisation and the Roman traditions of 
statesmanship survived the disasters of the times. All through the 
reigns of Honorius and Valentinian III. we see the persevering efforts 
of the Imperial Government, by adapting itself to the altered 
conditions, to maintain its hold upon the barbarians within its borders. 
Under ordinary circumstances this policy should have succeeded. Men 
of great ability and firm character, such as Aétius and Majorian, were 
not wanting to the State in its last decline ; the task would have been 
long, but was far from impossible of achievement. The Eastern 
Empire was ravaged, over-run and maimed for three centuries by 
Avars, Slavs, Bulgarians, Persians and Saracens; and of these 
enemies the first three were more savage than any of the foes of the 
West, except the Huns, who wasted the East equally with the West. 
Yet by the eighth century the East had repelled Islam and 
consolidated its remaining power; it was steadily absorbing and 
assimilating its immigrants, developing that strange civilisation and 
system of government, Roman, yet not Roman, so great and so little, 
at once civilised and barbaric, not modern in type and still not ancient, 
which has been termed Byzantine. In the ninth century it was once 
more a strong and immensely wealthy Power; and in the tenth it 
drove back its enemies on every side, and planted its standards once 
more on the Tigris and the Danube, on the slopes of Lebanon and at 
the foot of the Caucasus. It might well have been so in the West. 
The conditions were more favourable; the Goths, Sueves, Vandals 
and Burgundians were not savages like the Avars, Slavs and 
Bulgarians, or religious fanatics like the Arabs. They were Christians, 
nominally at least, and rude and fierce as they might be, were awed by 
the grandeur of Roman civilisation and ordered rule, and not unwilling 
to submit to them. All barbarian chiefs of more than average ability 
—Euric of Toulouse, Gundobad of Burgundy, Theodoric the Ostro- 
goth, Clovis the Frank—saw this, and endeavoured to utilise the 
advantages of the society into which they had intruded themselves. 
There might, in course of time, have been evolved a system similar 
to that of the Byzantine East. 

But the fatal day was at hand which was to destroy all such a 
hopes. The great Teutonic migration into Gaul and Spain had 
weakened the strength of the resistance in the front of the Huns; and 
now, only opposed by comparatively feeble tribes, they rapidly 
subjugated them and pressed forward across the Danube. They 
ravaged East and West with a savage barbarity that shocked the 
half-barbarian Goths as much as the Roman provincials. About 433 
the leadership of the horde passed into the hands of Attila, the man 
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who disputes with Genghiz Khan and Timur the grim distinction of 
being the greatest known destroyer of mankind, and who probably did 
more to retard the progress of humanity and the reconstruction of 
civilised society than any other leader recorded in history. 

By 450 Attila had ravaged the Balkan Peninsula nearly to the 
gates of Constantinople; his Empire, that is the region traversed by 
his ravaging hordes, stretched from the Dnieper to the Rhine, and 
from the Danube and the Save to the Baltic. The theory that races 
of Turanian stock are incapable of improvement is of course untenable. 
The instances of China and Japan are evidence enough to the 
contrary, if any were needed. It is more than probable that the 
Sumerians were of Turanian strain, and we know that their culture 
completely enslaved the proud and keen-witted Semites. But it is 
certain that the tribes of Central Asia have in all ages remained mere 
savages, whose primary instincts are those of massacre and 
destruction. The Ottoman Turks, a favourable specimen of these 
races, with some good qualities and not without talents for govern- 
ment, are to-day precisely what they were eight centuries ago, 
barbarians pure and simple, hopeless, irreclaimable, a curse and a 
blight wherever they have set their foot. 

Attila was entirely without elevated views. He was a barbarian of 
barbarians, without humanised feelings, save perhaps those of a 
father—which are not, after all, lacking even in the beasts—immeasur- 
ably and brutally sensual, greedy, cunning, ferocious. In 451 he led 
his vast horde of perhaps half a million savages into Gaul. 

The details of this tremendous desolation are known to students 
and need not be repeated. Checked in Gaul by the so-called “Battle 
“of Chalons,” and in Italy by exhaustion and disease, Attila retreated 
to Hungary, to die of his .excesses or to be murdered. 
But from the Rhine and the Danube to the Loire and 
the Po the raging horde, wherever it had gone, had made 
a clean sweep of nearly everything destructible. Cities, people, 
agriculture, arts had disappeared. Not for a thousand years 
and more was any civilisation evolved in these regions (save perhaps 
in Flanders) comparable to that which had been weakened by Goths 
and Vandals, and finally destroyed by the Huns. Aquitaine, in the 
early Middle Ages, was more or less of a debatable ground between 
Frank and Goth.and Saracen, but it produced the only culture worthy 
of the name in North-Western Europe until the Renaissance, and it 
is worthy of note that Aquitaine was the only province north of the 
Pyrenees left untouched by the Huns. Wherever their hand had been, 
the land, after one or two expiring efforts, relapsed into a barbarism 
as deep as it was widespread. We have the evidence of contemporary 
historians that when Justinian recovered Northern Italy in 554 it was 
a desolate wilderness. Gaul, Rhaetia and Pannonia were, in a like 
condition, ruined for centuries, past hope of recovery. Only in 
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Aquitaine, where, though Frank, Goth, Burgundian, Saracen and 
Northman warred within its bounds, the brutal savages of Central 
Asia had never been, did some remnants of civilisation and culture 
continue to exist and revive, until blasted by ecclesiastical bigotry in 
the thirteenth century. It is grimly significant of the value of militant 
religion as a civilising agent that it was left to the crusading armies 
of a Christian pontiff and a Christian Church, by finally barbarising 
Gaul, to complete the work of a horde of utter barbarians. 

It is impossible within the narrow limits of this article to pursue 
the subject farther, or to touch upon the fortunes of the other 
Turanian races which followed the Huns westward. An attempt 
has been made to sketch in broad outline the relations between 
East and West for some six centuries, and to demonstrate that the 
westward migration of the savage races of Central Asia was the direct 
consequence of the consolidation of China under Ch’in-chi-huang-ti 
and his successors of the Han Dynasty. It is generally agreed that 
the devastations of the Huns were the chief cause of the final collapse 
of the Roman Imperial system in the West, since they so wrecked 
civilised society over a great part of its territory that there was no 
hope of recovery. It is also admitted that an impulse had almost 
certainly been given from the interior of Asia which forced the 
barbarous tribes westward. That the original cause of the impulse 
was the establishment of a practically impregnable frontier for China 
by the building of the Great Wall the writer is firmly convinced ; and 
the natural deduction is that the work of the Chinese Empire, or, it 
should perhaps rather be said, at any rate in the first instance, of its 
astonishing ruler Ch’in-chi-huang-ti, was the ultimate cause of the 
destruction of that of Rome. 

As regards the Great Wall itself, the writer has entered at some 
length into the question of its utility. His conclusion, based upon such 
information as is accessible to him concerning its construction, and 
upon a study of military history extending over ten years, is that it 
was, as a frontier, so long as it was properly guarded, 
certainly as defensible against barbarian foes as as river 
line, and probably more so against the nomad horsemen who 
were the chief enemies of China; and he furthermore ventures to 
express his belief that the opinion of a military expert would coincide 
with his. The fact—as far as he can ascertain an indisputable one— 
that for a thousand years after the building of the Great Wall the 
tide of barbarian migration set steadily to the West, appears to him 
incontrovertible proof of its vast practical utility as a work of defence, 
and sufficient to stamp its founder for all time as a genius of the 
highest order. 7 


This essay may possibly acquire additional interest owing to the 
present state of events in the Far East. In spite of the fact that a 
Tartar race, a race, too, very little superior either morally or mentally 
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to the Huns, is to this day encamped in what was once the capital of 
the Roman Empire, and that this same race less than thirty years 
ago showed itself capable of evolving good leaders and of inflicting 
bloody defeats upon a powerful European antagonist, the power of 
the East has for many years been, in Europe, underrated and 
despised. It has been left for Japan to demonstrate to European 
ignorance and self-conceit that some Asiatics, at least, are fully equal 
to the people of the West in the qualities that go to the making of 
great nations. News comes, too, from the East that China has begun 
to wake from her sleep of a century and is arming in grim 
earnest. China has once, at least, changed the course of the 
world’s history, and it may well be asked whether a mass of 400 
millions of people, of whom nearly half are a splendid hardy race, 
soldiers born, contemptuous of pain and hardship, goaded into action 
by half a century of insults from the pack of snarling jackal-like 
States calling themselves the Great Powers of Europe, is not capable 
of changing it once more. 


EDWARD FOORD. 


THE NATIONALITIES OF HUNGARY. 


HE affairs of the Nationalities of Hungary have on many 
occasions attracted attention in foreign ands. 

These nationalities have taken care duly to inform foreign countries 
of all their troubles and their alleged grievances, and it is to be re- 
gretted that foreign public opinion does not always examine the justice 
or the truth of the complaints adduced, but with that innate sympathy 
common to all men, sides at once with those who complain of oppres- 
sion, persecution and violence. 

The foreign press too has readily espoused their cause: for one of 
the noblest vocations of the Press is to take up the cudgels in 
defence of the poor and the weak; and we cannot therefore reproach 
any but those who, by spreading false and wilful misrepresentations 
of the truth, have abused the credulity of the foreign Press. We 
know too well that the source of accusations spread about in 
foreign countries against the Hungarian nation is to be found here 
at home, among the sub-nationalities of Hungary, who maintain per- 
fectly organised centres in the great foreign cities, which leave no 
stone unturned to win the sympathy of foreign public opinion for 
their cause. 

And although the Hungarian nationalist question is almost 
unceasingly “on the tapis” in foreign countries, yet there sometimes 
occur events which are liable to excite more than usual interest in 
foreign countries towards affairs in Hungary. Lately such an event 
was the attack of Bjornson on the Hungarian nation for the alleged 
oppression of the Slovaks. In his letter addressed to the Congress 
of Peace at Munich, which he knew—or should have known—would 
attract the attention of the whole civilised world, he attributed his 
absence from the Congress to his unwillingness to confer with such 
apostles of Peace as were occupied at home with the persecution of 
subjugated peoples, and’ then, turning directly against Count Apponyi, 
he declared in his letter that if he had appeared at the Peace 
Conference, he should not have been content until Count Apponyi 
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had been removed, since he (Count Apponyi) was the person 
responsible for the terrible mal-treatment and persecution of the 
Slovaks of Hungary. 

Those who attentively followed the proceedings at the Peace 
Conference know that the Congress at once gave Count Apponyi 
and the Hungarian nation full and complete satisfaction for the insult 
offered; but we cannot regard the matter as entirely settled, for 
foreign public opinion may justly expect us, on our part, to put up a 
defence against the grave and startling accusations uttered by 
Bjornson. It is true, indeed, that Bjornson has given no reasons 
whatever for his serious denunciations, unless it be that the terrible 
maltreatment of the Slovaks seen by Bjornson consists in the fact 
that by his new Elementary Education Act Count Apponyi has done 
much to improve the position of the school-teachers, those humble 
labourers in the cause of culture, asking nothing of them in return 
but an ability to teach the Magyar language, and an oath of fealty 
to the Hungarian Constitution. 

It is a matter generally known, that Bjornson did not content 
himself with his first assault, but has continued his attacks against 
the Hungarian nation. In his articles he has again and again warred 
against us on behalf of the oppressed Slovaks, on one occasion actu- 
aily uttering a direct challenge to the German liberal newspapers to 
record his accusations, with the object (to use his own words) of 
gradually forming an international public opinion that should be 
hostile to the Hungarians. Unfortunately our nationalities had 
already seen that there should be no necessity for such action: for, 
thanks to their efforts, foreign public opinion had already taken up a 
hostile attitude towards us in many points. 

An English journal, The Morning Post, lately published an 
aggressive article against Hungary in connection with the nation- 
alist question, and when an article was sent to them from the Hun- 
garian side to set it right, the editor printed the rectification quite 
loyally, but added the following remark: “He who has studied the 
“literature on this subject will arrive at the conclusion that the 
“Hungarian State is often guilty of injustice, especially towards the 
“Roumanian inhabitants of the country.” 

And if we examine only those pamphlets, books, or newspaper 
reports by means of which foreign countries obtain information con- 
cerning Hungarian affairs, we must confess that the English journal 
is right. For while our nationalities have actually inundated Europe 
with books, pamphlets and newspaper reports appearing in the 
language of the greater nations of Europe, for years hardly a single 
book or essay has appeared to inform the foreign countries, from 
the Hungarian point of view, of the true situation. 

Looking over French writings on the subject of older Hungary, 
it may be sufficient to quote the following names taken from the 
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Revue des Deux Mondes :—Thouenel (1839), Desprez (1847), Langs- 
dorff (1848), Saint René Taillandier (1861), Blaze de Bury (1865), 
Ed. Sayous (1872), Valbert (1883)—I find that the older French 
writers spoke of us Hungarians with much greater sympathy than 
the present ones—with due respect for certain exceptions—to whom 
belong the young school of Leroy—Leroy Beaulieu’s Paul's Y oung 
Guard belongs to these. 

I believe this is owing to the fact that we are not in such direct 
connection with France as formerly; our governments do very little 
in this respect in their own sphere of action to enlighten foreign 
countries, while our nationalities continually write in French, German 
and English in all kinds of foreign newspapers and periodicals; thus 
the information supplied to foreign countries is quite one-sided. Our 
leading Statesmen.do not attach much importance to the matter, 
though, sooner or later, if unrefuted, it will cause our ruin. For we 
are not related to any nation; we live wedged in between enemies 
and we have no support abroad. 

Anyone studying the foreign literature relating to the Hungarian 
nationalist question is actually obliged to agree with the accusations 
set up by our Nationalities against us, for they themselves have 
written this literature and have left no stone unturned in order to 
mislead people abroad as to their situation in Hungary. While 
Count Apponyi’s Elementary Education Act was under discussion in 
the Hungarian Parliament, a whole series of essays and articles 
appeared in foreign journals and periodicals again, which made this 
law seem to be the instrument of violent “Magyarisation,” and the 
whole foreign Press was inundated by complaints of the “ Hungarians’ 
“unheard-of tyranny and oppression.” On the occasion of an inter- 
view which he had lately with the correspondent of an English 
journal, the Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle, treating of the legends 
propagated abroad concerning “Mayyarisation by force,” justly 
questioned the possibility of anyone pointing to one single village 
in Hungary that had been Magyarised during the last forty years, 
whereas there were many parishes that, during the same period, had 
lost their Magyar character, and become entirely Wallachian or Slovak. 

Quite a torrent of abusive slander was recently hurled at our head 
by the nationalist agitators in Hungary, working through the 
foreign Press, on the occasion of the regrettable events at Csernova. 
What happened there was, in its sad reality, the crime of those who 
afterwards made haste to use it against the Hungarians; and it 
came just at the right time for the Austrian Parliament and the 
Magyarphobe Austrian Press. Unfortunately the Austrian Press is 
still the source of news for the papers abroad with regard to 
Hungarian events, and the correspondents of the important foreign 
journals reside at Vienna, and derive all information concerning 
Hungarian affairs solely from the Viennese papers. We must, 
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indeed, admit that there are estimable organs of the Viennese Press, 
which do not allow themselves to be exploited by the domestic 
enemies of the Magyars; yet the existence of a certain prejudice— 
which is quite natural, indeed, since they serve Austrian interests,— 
cannot be denied. 

But there are also other organs of the Viennese Press, which live 
entirely by their hatred and slander of the Magyars, just as the 
parties backing them have grown to power by agitation against the 
Magyar nation. And it is these parties and papers which at present 
guide the public opinion of Austria; and it is only natural that they 
should endeavour to make fresh capital for their campaign against 
the Magyars out of the unfortunate events at Csernova. The 
audacity with which they distort the true facts is almost fabulous ; 
not because they exaggerate the number of the victims of this sad 
case—for in judging the importance of the case, it is a matter of 
indifference whether there were twelve or, according to the Bohemian 
newspapers, from 80 to 100 casualties resulting from the conflict— 
but by painting in false colours the events that led up to the insurrec- 
tion, and the subsequent course of events. 

In Csernova, which is, properly speaking, a suburb of the town of 
Rozsahegy, the people lived quietly and peacefully until Hlinka, the 
notorious nationalist agitator, became a priest there. The moment 

‘he set his foot in the parish, there was an end to peace; for Hlinka 
daily harangued the people with fulminant speeches against the 
Magyars, and so terrorised the hitherto very peacefully inclined 
Slovak peasants, that even the lives of those who did not keep in 
with the majority were insecure. At last the authorities refused 
to brook the openly seditious intrigues of Hlinka, and brought him 
to trial, when he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
seditious action, In the meantime his ecclesiastical superiors had 
suspended him from all priestly functions for trespassing against the 
rules of canon law, which suspension is still in force. Hlinka 
seditiously proclaimed to the people that his ecclesiastical superiors 
were persecuting him simply because he championed the national 
rights of the Slovaks, and his intrigues were the cause of numerous 
riots in his parish. The gravest among them is the case of Csernova, 
of which it has been clearly and without doubt established at the 
recent proceedings of the Court that Hlinka was the inspirer, leading 
spirit, and director. The following are the chief facts of 
the case. In the first days of the month of September last year 
the parish of Csernova sent a petition to the Bishop of Szepes to 
consecrate their church, for the building of which they had begun to 
collect even before Hlinka entered office, and that the ceremony of 
consecration should be performed on the sixth of October. 

The Bishop announced his willingness to do so, merely desiring 
the parish to ensure the maintenance of the church according to the 
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ecclesiastical laws and to undertake all responsibility in this respect. 
Negotiations with the parishioners were then begun. In the mean- 
while the Bishop received two other petitions in which he was asked 
to allow Hlinka to officiate at the consecration of the church building, 
to annul the order of suspension, and to re-instal him in his benefice. 
It was ascertained later on that both the first petition and the other 
two were drawn up by Hlinka himself and circulated by him among 
his followers for the purpose of getting signatures. 

When presenting these petitions, and later on too, the parishioners 
drafted the obligatory statement required at the very outset by the 
Bishop in due legal form: consequently the latter gave his consent 
to the carrying out of the consecration (reserving to himself the 
solemn act of consecration at a later date, he being then engaged in 
most urgent business), and entrusted the work of preliminary dedica- 
tion to Kurimszky, Canon of Szepes, formerly Rector of Rozsahegy, 
who in accordance with the instructions of the Bishop, after con- 
sultation with the Rural Dean, fixed the 27th of October as the date 
for the dedication of the Church, and informed the parishioners on 
the Sunday before (Oct. 20).. The inhabitants were to all 
appearances quiet, and seemed, together with the whole surrounding 
district, to be looking forward with eager expectation to the coming 
ceremony. When on his way to Csernova, the Canon was advised 
not to continue his journey, as there would be no consecration. Upon 
this he turned back. When the Rural Dean and the deputy-vicar of 
the parish went to Csernova to inform the parishioners of the post- 
ponement of the consecration, and to pacify them, they were received 
at the entrance to the village by a huge crowd; and at a certain 
given signal the mob attacked’ the carriage in which the magistrate 
who was there to keep order was sitting, and also another in which 
were the priests. They tore off the horses’ harness, and even attacked 
the armed gendarmes sent in advance into the village and tried to 
take away their bayonets. The leader of the gendarmes warned 
the crowd repeatedly to disperse, and when this proved of no avail, 
he commanded his men to fire in the air. But even this intimidation 
was without effect: and a young Slovak bade the people not to be 
afraid, for the gendarmes had no ball cartridge. Hereupon the 
maddened mob charged the gendarmes with redoubled force ; stones 
were hurled at both the gendarmes and the priests, who were not 
allowed to speak a word; one of the priests was wounded, as well 
as several of the gendarmes, and their lives were in danger. The 
inquiry held into the affair has proved beyond a doubt that one of 
the infuriated Slovaks used a revolver. At this point the leader of 
the gendarmes gave the order to fire: and the first volley caused a 
sad havoc in the serried ranks of the mob. Of twenty-six shots 
fired by the gendarmes, twenty-two took effect: and twelve Slovak 
peasants were shot dead on the spot. 
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But the insurrection, which was the result of a systematic plan, 
was not quelled at once; and a detachment of soldiers as well as 
a reinforcement of gendarmes had to be despatched to the spot, to 
prevent a fresh outbreak. Hlinka, the vicar of the parish, left home 
as early as the middle of October, to undertake a tour in Moravia and 
Bohemia, where he delivered addresses against the Magyars, pre- 
ferring not to appear at the dedication, notwithstanding the summons 
of the Dean. 

The Court of First Instance has already administered justice, 
severely punishing about forty guilty persons, among them the sister of 
Hlinka, who was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for being the 
ringleader of the insurrection. Hungarian public opinion was foremost 
in regretting the unfortunate events. But should these gendarmes, 
who have strict military orders in cases like this to proceed against 
citizens of any nationality whatever, be blamed for the bloodshed, 
or the agitators, who incited the people to take up arms against the 
authorities of the State and against the men of the Church? 

The events coinciding with the holding of the “Memorandum 
“trial”* furnish a characteristic example of the expedients used by 
the Roumanians to mislead foreign public opinion. At that time 
the Roumanians organised a regular Press Bureau at Kolozsvar, and 
despatched telegrams abroad, pretending that they were the official 
communigués of the Hungarian Government. 

The foreign newspapers naturally accepted and printed the tele- 
grams and at the most were rather astonished that the Hungarian 
Government, which had itself started the case, should publish reports 
of the trial abroad that were quite anti-Magyar in their tone. The 
deception was not discovered until later on, when it was proved 
that the Roumanians had sent their own telegrams to foreign 
countries in the guise of official despatches.t 

Under such circumstances we need not be at all surprised if the 
“international public opinion” of Bjornson is already practically a 
fait accomplz,; only recently has any attempt been made on the 
Hungarian side to enlighten foreign countries as to the true state of 
affairs. We have no intention here of entering into a controversy 
with Bjornson. We would merely refer to another great genius of 
the North, to Ibsen, who has been amongst us, has always been a true 
friend to us, and has on more than one occasion expressed his 
sympathy with us in our struggle for independence. 


*In 1892 the Roumanians living in Hnnanty desired to submit their demands to the 
King in the form of a memorandum. But His Majesty refused to receive the 
Roumanian Deputation, who then handed their Memorandum to the Privy Secretary's 
Office, which returned it unopened by way of the Hungarian Government to the 
leaders of the movement. The Memorandum was then translated into various 
European languages, and distributed in many hundred thousand copies. Thereupon 
the Hungarian Government brought an action for libel against the signatories of the 
Memorandum. The case was tried before a jury at Kolozsvar, and caused no small 
excitement among the Roumanians of Hungary : it ended with the conviction of the 
accused. j ' 

+ Anonymous. “ Banffy nemzetisegi politikaja” (The nationalistic policy of Banffy). 
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As for the personality of Bjornson, we would refer to the comments 
of the Norwegian, Danish and Swedish journals on the aged poet, 
on the occasion of an address delivered by him at Copenhagen in the 
Students’ Club on the teaching of the Norwegian language, when 
he succeeded in exciting the indignation of the inhabitants of all 
three Northern States. 

The Norwegian Verdensgang, to which Bjornson is a contributor, 
on that occasion wrote of him as follows: “It has been proved 
“in this case, as many times previously, that as often as 
“Mr. Bjornson meddles with politics, he never knows the 
“actual facts, consequently he is unable to draw the right con- 
“clusions from them.” The Danish Nationaltidende points to the 
well-known fact of Bjornson’s untrustworthiness as often as he is 
speaking of political or international matters, and the Swedish 
Svenska Dagbladet made the following remarks: “It is not sufficient 
“for us that the Nationaltidende knows of Bjornson’s being untrust- 
“worthy. But does France or Italy know it?” 

We may also say it is of very little consolation to us that we 
know too well that the alleged facts upon which the attacks of 
Bjornson are founded are erroneous and wrong. But does the public 
opinion of France, Germany or of all Europe know it? And do 
foreign people know from whom Bjornson gets his information con- 
cerning Hungarian affairs? 

Not long ago a Budapest journal proved that Bjornson was being 
used as an instrument by a dangerous Panslav agitator, who is at 
present living in the immediate entourage of Count Tolstoy, while 
intriguing secretly in the interests of Panslavism. This instigator, 
Dr. Dusan Makovitsky, who is a native of Hungary and was formerly 
practising as a physician at Zsolna (Hungary), was able to arouse 
the interest of Bjornson in the situation of the Slovaks in Hungary, 
while he himself was smuggling hundreds and thousands of Panslav 
papers and periodicals into Hungary, and thereby making such 
progress with Panslav propaganda in the north of Hungary, that 
in some places there the portraits of the Czar and of Tolstoy are 
hanging on the walls of the houses of Slovak peasants. 

We might also allude to the fact of Bjornson’s being the editor of a 
French weekly called Européenne, which publishes, without any com- 
ment, all Magyarphobe articles sent by nationalities of Hungary. 
This periodical is, indeed, calculated to convince its readers of the 
systematic oppression of the nationalities of Hungary and of their 
being deprived of their language and racial characteristics, and that 
those who resist the tyrannical system of Magyarisation must go to 
the wall. 

We have been obliged to devote a somewhat disproportionate 
amount of attention to the attacks of Bjornson on account of the 
great interest they have aroused abroad and because our nationalities 
lost no time in employing them for their own benefit. 
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This article of ours, however, is not the outcome of Bjornson’s 
attitude on the question of the nationalities of Hungary : it has been in- 
spired in particular by the publication, in one of the prominent French 
periodicals (Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales), from the pen of 
René Henry, of an essay* dealing with the same question, on the 
basis of information which we Hungarians cannot accept as authentic. 
This serious and valuable essay prompted us to take up our pen in 
the hope that we may convince the author of the several blunders, 
committed no doubt in good faith, and enlighten those who may 
have read his extremely interesting arguments. 

Henry begins by declaring that the Hungarians have, for a century, 
been pursuing the audacious tactics of struggling to gain as many 
rights as possible in the Empire of the Habsburgs; and displays the 
nationalities fighting to defend the rights of their respective tongues, 
or even their ancient national privileges, against the Magyars. 
Although not saying so in so many words, he hints that the whole 
national movement is the result of the gradual aggression of the 
Magyars,—for every action produces a reaction. And for this reason 
he takes it for granted that the movement of the nationalities is 
justified, for in his opinion they are merely acting on the defensive 
against a system of “ Magyarisation by force.” 

Yet the starting point is erroneous, for he leaves out of considera- 
tion the thousand years old past, and the historical rights of our 
country.t For if we compare the period of oppression that 
succeeded our struggle for independence with the present situation, we 
must certainly admit that the Hungarian nation to-day possesses 
more rights than during the period of absolutism. 

But we had then no national rights whatever, for after the over- 
throw of our struggle, the autocracy of Vienna confiscated them all 
and Hungary was absorbed in one common empire. (Gesammt 
Monarchie.) But the Compromise (Ausgleich) of 1867 restored our 
existence as a State, and restored our national rights, not certain 
rights based on the Compromise, for the extension of which, as 
Henry declares, the Hungarians are now struggling, but a// our 
ancient rights, on the expressly recognised principlé of legal 
continuity. We demand of our antagonists to point to one single 
right for which the Hungarian nation has taken up the cudgels 
which is not based on our ancient laws. And every lover of justice 
must admit that it is one thing to fight for the assertion of new 
rights, and another to struggle for the realisation of rights based on 
ancient laws which, on the principle of legal continuity, are still 
actually in force. The ideal living in and inspiring the heart of 
every true Hungarian is the creation of a uniform Hungarian State: 
the right to this ideal is incorporated in law, and cannot be taken 
from us. . 


**La Hongrie, la Croatie, et les nationalités.” 
t Cf. Chassin, Sayous, etc. 
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It is for the realisation of this uniform Hungarian national State 
that the Hungarian nation is fighting, on the basis of its rights 
established by the ancient laws of the Hungarian nation. 

And what is the effect of this struggle on our nationalities? Can 
it be asserted that the Hungarian nation, in its struggle for the 
realisation of its lawful rights, suppresses the nationalities, the 
foreign-tongued citizens of the country, and desires to Magyarise 
them by force, or even deprive them of their racial characteristics? 
Even if this were true, we might simply refer to the fact of law 
and equity being on our side, for our laws speak only of one 
Hungarian nation living in the territory of this country, and do not 
recognise the existence of separate Slovak, Roumanian, Servian or 
Ruthenian nations. 

We might refer to Prussia, which for the last 20 years has been 
warring pitilessly against the tiny Polish nationality: only recently 
the draft of a bill was laid upon the table of the Prussian Diet 
empowering the State to expropriate the Poles from all their landed 
possessions. We might also refer to the statement made by Prince 
Biilow, Chancellor of the German Empire, that Prussia would be 
guilty of disloyalty to herself if she gave up the policy of settle- 
ments at a time when it promised to be most successful. 

But it is not at all necessary to refer to all these facts, for the 
struggle of the Hungarian nation to assure its rights by no means 
touches the nationalities, as the Hungarian law knows of no rights 
of which citizens speaking other tongues in this country may not 
partake. In the days when the Hungarian nation was composed 
solely of the Hungarian nobility, every Hungarian nobleman, of what- 
ever nationality, participated alike in all the rights of the nobility: 
and there was no difference at all between nobleman and nobleman. 
History also proves, that Hungarian noblemen of foreign descent 
very often played a most important part in the past history of our 
country ; and we often find among our most distinguished families of 
to-day also many families whose ancestors were originally of foreign 
descent, but have become entirely Hungarian. It is true, though, 
that the majority of our non-Magyar compatriots were in the position 
of feudatories until 1848, for the majority of them had been settled 
upon their domains by the Great Hungarian lords, after the overthrow 
of the Turkish occupation. But when, in 1848, the Hungarian 
nobility of their own free will extended all their rights and 
privileges to the feudatories as well, they made no difference between 
Magyar and non-Magyar vassals, but treated all alike. 

If we take all these things into consideration, does it not seem 
unjust to charge the Hungarian nation with being illiberal in their 
treatment of the nationalities? In point of civic rights there never 
was any difference between Magyar and non-Magyar Hungarian 
noblemen, or between Magyar and non-Magyar citizens of Hungary. 
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But the nationalities strive for rights which they have never 
possessed, which are not founded upon any law, and are diametrically 
opposed to the idea of the unity of the Hungarian National State ; 
for they demand the secession from the Hungarian National State of 
those parts of the country inhabited by peoples speaking non-Magyar 
tongues. 

But the nationalities of Hungary go still further; they pursue an 
Irredentism of their own. For they are living for the most part on 
the borders of the country, in large, compact masses, and are in direct 
communication with their own kin by blood and speech who, beyond 
the confines of Hungary, are dwelling in States that are for the 
most part of an autonomous, independent national character. 

The main object of the nationalist movement is to transform 
the unified Hungarian State into a federation of Nationality States, 
2.¢. the first step in the direction of an alliance with their kinsmen 
by blood and speech is to detach the parts of the country inhabited 
by them from the main body. 

This is the final goal of the Nationalities, and it is against this 
that the Hungarian State fights in order to prevent the realisation 
of these dangerous schemes. The question at issue, therefore, is 
not any attempt on the part of the Hungarians to diminish or destroy 
the civic rights or the rights of the languages of any non-Magyar 
nationality, but a determination on their part to stand in the way 
of all such perilous intrigues, which threaten to impair the unity of 
the Hungarian State. That is the real essence of the nationalist 
guestion of Hungary. 

It would be a long story to review in detail the history of the 
endeavours made by the nationalities of Hungary: but we must refer 
in brief to their origin and history, if we would demonstrate. 
their ultimate object in unmistakable colours to the outside 
world. Until the opening of last century there were practically no 
signs of a nationalist question in Hungary. The first efforts in 
this direction made their appearance in the ranks of the Slovaks, at 
the time when, after the French Revolution, the idea of Slavism 
began to make headway. This idea was an outcome of the orders 
issued by the Czar Alexander I. to Admiral Csiesakov, which con- 
tained the following words for the incitement of the Slavs living in 
Hungary and Austria: “You must do everything in your power to 
“excite the enthusiasm of the Slav peoples and win them to our 
“cause.”* 

This date marks the commencement of the pan-Slav propaganda 
under the egis of Russia, which soon gained adherents among the 
Slovaks of Upper Hungary. 

This movement was exactly what was wanted by the Viennese 


* Dugovich, Titus; ‘*A tot nemzetisegi mozgalom fejhodesenlk tortinete” (The 
history of the development of the nationalistic movement of the Slovaks.) 
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Government, whose principle for the rule of Hungary was divide 
et impera,; they did all in their power to further its progress. The 
speech delivered on one occasion before a deputation of the pan- 
Slav agitators of Upper Hungary by Prince Metternich throws a 
clear light on the point of view adopted by Viennese politicians in 
this question. “Your rights,” said Metternich to the Slovaks, “are 
“as firm as a rock: they are natural and imprescriptable. His 
“Majesty will by no means permit the curtailing of your rights, but 
“will, on the contrary, support their validity. Your endeavour should 
“be to win back by legal methods what your enemies have taken 
“from you.”* 

In view of this policy, then, it is not surprising that the nationalist 
movement did not confine itself to the Slovaks, but in a very short 
time put in its appearance among the Croatians (as Ilynanism), and 
among the Roumanians and Saxons in Transylvania.t 

In 1848 every nationality came forward with a fully elaborated 
scheme of action, the palpable object of which was to tear the 
country into pieces to form a number of autonomous provinces. 

The Slovak scheme for 1848, for instance, contained the following 
points :— 

1. There shall be a common parliament in Hungary, in which 
every nationality shall be proportionately represented. 

2. Besides this, each: and every nationality (consequently the 
Slovaks too) shall have a National Assembly of its own, sitting within the 
confines of its own strictly defined territory, in which it shall autono- 
mously transact its own domestic affairs. 


3. The Slovaks shall have a National Guard, the staff and language 
of command of which shall be Slovak; etc. 


At the same time the Servians desired to transform the territory 
inhabited by them into a Servian waywodeship (principality): 
while the Roumanians also accepted a nationalist programme, the 
second point in which was :— 


The Roumanians should be entitled to hold a separate Roumanian 
National Assembly every year. 

These demands were in part granted by the Austrzan constitu- 
tion conferred by Royal writ (octroz) on March 4th, 1849. But after 
the overthrow of the Hungarian arms this measure was at once 
repealed. “After the surrender at Vilagos,” says Janeso, “a new 
“situation was created. After completing the bloody work of revenge 
“and retaliation, the victorious powers that be set to work to re- 
organise the Empire.” 

“Germanising,” and “absolute rule” were the double watchword 
of the new régime, which recognised no form of equality of rights, 
only a servitude common to all. Consequently, the nationalities 

* Dugovich, Titus; p. 18. 


+The majority of the data hereafter given are taken from a valuable work by 
Benedict Janeso, entitled 4 xemzetisegi Kérdes (The Nationalist Question.) 
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were completely deceived and disappointed: for they had hoped 
that the autocracy of Vienna as a mark of gratitude for their having 
fought against the Hungarians in 1848, would concede their demands 
and permit the reinstatement of their national autonomy which 
had been promised them and had actually been realised by the constitu- 
tion conferred by Royal writ (océroz), that had been in force for a 
few months altogether. 

While formerly the Hungarian Nation had! shared with them all 
their rights and privileges, now “they received from absolutism, as 
“reward, what the Hungarians got as punishment.” 

Yet the nationalities did not profit by this experience, and after 
the restitution of the Constitution and legal continuity (in 1867), 
they again placed in the fore-ground their nationalist aspirations. 

The claims of the nationalities could not be recognised by the 
Hungarian nation, for they were not based either on historical nghts, 
or on laws; instead of acknowledging these absurd pretensions, the 
Hungarian Parliament, a year later, passed a “ Nationality Law” of 
almost unprecedented liberality, the supersession of which has, for 
more than a quarter of a century, been urged by the Magyars, since 
it guarantees cztzzens of all nationalities rights and privileges in point 
of language, which are being continually abused by the non-Magyar 
races to the detriment of the unity of the National State. A good 
example of this abuse was furnished quite recently by the obstruction 
effected by the Croatian deputies. 

This law for instance decrees, that the records of the municipal 
authorities shall be written in the official language of the State, but 
may be kept besides in all those languages which may be desired 
by one-fifth at least of the he of the representative assembly 
or of a committee. 

Any one who has the right to speak at the meetings of the 
municipal assembly, may speak in Hungarian, or in his own mother 
tongue, if it be not Hungarian. 

The municipalities shall use the official language of the State in 
their addresses to the State Government, but may use besides, in 
parallel columns, any of the languages also employed in their records. 
Among themselves they may converse in languages other than 
Hungarian as well. 

The officials of the municipal authorities shall, in their intercourse 
with parishes, assemblies, societies or private individuals within their 
own sphere of authority, employ the mother-tongue of the latter as 
far as possible. 

Parish jurisdiction may be carried out in non-Magyar tongues too ; 
while ‘ecclesiastical courts of any instance may determine their own 
official language. 

The officials of the parish authorities in their intercourse with the 
inhabitants of the parish are obliged to use the language of the 
fatter. 
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The only principle to be observed in filling vacancies in the future, 
too, shall be an estimate of the candidates’ qualifications ; consequently 
their nationality cannot henceforward either be considered as an 
obstacle to their appointment to any office or dignity in the 
country, etc. 

But even this could not satisfy the Roumanians, who demanded 
a law that should not only confer on them rights in point of language, 
but should guarantee each nationality its absolute autonomy in 
domestic affairs. As their claims were not recognised on this point, 
they declared for “ passive resistance”; in other words, they refused 
to take part in the government of the country. As is well known, 
it is only in recent years that they have given up their policy of 
passivity. ‘ 

Up to this point the nationalist movements—apart from the fact 
that the action of the Slovaks was taken in the service of pan-Slavism 
—had displayed no tendency towards Irredentism. The nationalities 
had merely endeavoured to overthrow the hegemony of the Hungarians 
in Hungary and to make out of Hungary a federation of nationalistic 
states or provinces. In Austria similar efforts are being gradually 
crowned with success; the Austrian nationalities are destined to over- 
throw the hegemony of the Germans ; and the non-German members 
of the Reichsrat are already in the majority. But the situation of 
Hungary in this respect is quite different from that of Austria. In 
Austria the Germans form only about 36 per cent of the aggregate of 
the inhabitants, and besides this not even historical rights guarantee 
the hegemony of the Germans ; in fact, Azstory rather proves against 
the Germans, for the Bohemians and the Poles once formed powerful 
kingdoms in one part of the present Austrian Empire. 

But in Hungary the Magyars have a just claim to predominance ; 
in the first place, by historical right, since for over a thousand years 
they have been the lords of Hungary, and during that time not a 
single nationality has ever created a national independent state 
within the confines of the kingdom. In an essay, which appears in 
the Revue politique et parlementaire for October, 1898, Louis Lang, 
ex-Minister of Commerce, wrote as follows :— 

“In Austria the predominance of the German element was 
“originally based on the will of the sovereign and on absolute power : 
“in Hungary the causes of Magyar hegemony are far more deeply 
“seated. The latter is justified, not only by the indisputable brilli- 
“ance of the thousand years’ history of the nation, but by the actual 
“superiority of the Magyar race, in point both of intellect and of 
“economic propensity, as well as by their predominance in numbers, 
“a numerical superiority of which the Germans in Austria cannot 
“boast.” 

This numerical superiority was proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt by the latest census, taken in 1900, when the population of 
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Hungary proper (z.¢, with the exclusion of Croatia, a crown-land 
possessing complete autonomy in point of language) was distributed 
as follows :— 


Magyars ... ... 8,588,834 ... ... 7.¢., 51°4 per cent. 
Germaris 25 gimme ine 50, 423. cede 8 4) x8 * 
Slovaks ji) cam GOT, 402 Vern elace 55) TIO “ 
Roumanianse rcc.0 6277045726. sive men 5). 16-7 mS 
Ruthenians ae MAB ZO 1teise ©) S00, vse 2S “5 
Servians Jncoeeeee AAS OU Theme gn nee ome WN s2cO is 
Others aby aaa — SE a eee ae eS “ 


M. Henry was therefore mistaken, when, starting from the supposi- 
tion that the Hungarians are not in an absolute majority in the 
territory of Hungary, he tried to argue the justice of the nationalist 
endeavours. 

But the claim of the Magyars to hegemony on Hungarian soil 
is supported by their rights emanating from their future destiny. 
It is only as a Hungarian State that they can maintain that position 
and do the work set out for them amid the sea of other peoples, 
Slavs, Germans, and Roumanians. It is Hungary and the Hungarian 
State which stand in the way of the union of the Northern and 
Southern Slavs and in this way prevent the advance of the Slav sea 
toward the west. Thus Hungary and the Hungarian State are 
performing a sort of mission in Europe, which can only be accom- 
plished by her being a unified national State, for the Hungarian 
nationalities would not content themselves with transforming 
Hungary into a confederacy of nationalistic States. The Irredentist 
tendencies which have for their object the union of the various parts 
of Hungary inhabited by non-Magyar nationalities, with their 
respective kindred national states, are continually gaining ground. 

These Irredentist tendencies can be traced right back to the 
beginning of the Slovak movement, and of late they have made con- 
tinual advance. Though it must be admitted that nowhere are they 
being fostered so carefully as among the Roumanians living in 
Hungary. For while some of the Slovaks are coquetting with Russia, 
hanging portraits of the Czar and of Tolstoy on the walls of their 
houses, another part are content that the Slovaks of the Hungarian 
Highlands should unite with the Bohemians. This is the object of 
the “Ceszks-Slovanska Jednota” (Bohemian-Slovak Union), a 
society which distributes Bohemian literature in the Highlands, 
educates Slovak boys in Bohemian schools, and has Slovak peasant 
boys apprenticed to Bohemian master-workmen. The adherents of 
the Union of Bohemians and Slovaks maintain that the two peoples 
are one and the same, racially, linguistically, and in point of culture.* 

The Irredentist tendencies appear in a much more clear and cal- 
culated form among the Roumanians living in Hungary; this has 


* Czembet, Dr. Samuel. “A cseh-tot nemzeto egyseg multja, jelenje, es jovoje” 
The past, present and future of the Bohemian Slovak Union). 
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been particularly the case since the proclamation of the independence 
of Roumania. These efforts are most effectually supported by 
Roumania itself: in the Roumanian Chamber the Opposition quite 
openly declare that the leading political ideal of all Roumanians is 
nothing else than that all Roumanians should belong to one and the 
same political unity and’ nation.* The object is served by the 
Roumanian League of Culture, founded in Bucharest in 1891, which 
has always plentifully provided the Roumanians of Hungary with 
money for the purpose of agitation. To this system of agitation 
may be attributed the extensive movement that began among the 
Roumanians of Hungary during the nineties of last century, which 
found expression in the famous “Memorandum Trial.” 

It is no business of ours in this place tc make my readers 
acquainted with every phase of the Irredentist movement; | merely 
desire to point out, first, that Roumania is in no small measure 
responsible for the misrepresentations of the position and pretensions 
of the Roumanians of Hungary with which foreign public opinion is 
regaled; and secondly, that the Irredentist tendencies are still at 
work to-day. 

At the last national exhibition arranged in the Capital of 
Roumania, quite a number of excursionists went from Hungary 
to Bucharest; and the spokesman of each separate deputation gave 
vent to the same Irredentist feelings, and expressed one and the same 
desire, namely, that part of Hungary inhabited by Roumanians 
should be annexed to Roumania. At the same time, the Roumanian 
State does not shrink from giving her official support to these Irre- 
dentist tendencies. Her whole system of teaching is based on the 
ingrafting in Roumanian children of a belief in the future “Greater 
“Roumania.” The official syllabus distinguishes two kinds of 
countries, from a geographical point of view, those in which 
Roumanians live, and those which have no Roumanian inhabitants. 
The Roumanian children use a book written by Michael Mumuian, 
which speaks of four Roumanian provinces existing in Hungary 
which originally formed part of Roumania, but came under the rule 
of foreign races as a result of unfortunate persecution and 
oppression. 

Formerly the Roumanian Government used to send from 150,000 
to 200,000 francs a year for the support of the Roumanian church 
and schools in Hungary; and this abuse was only stopped by the 
energetic conduct of the Premier, Baron Banffy. Not along ago a 
secret visit of the Roumanian Minister of the Interior to Transyl- 
vania caused a painful sensation all through Hungary. He visited 
the Classical School (Gymnasium) at Naszod and left a certain sum 
there to be given as a prize to the best Roumanian pupil. All 
these matters are characteristic of the tendency of the efforts being 

* Benedict Janeso. The Nationalities of Hungary. 
+t Farkas, Dr. Paul. “Az oluh Kerdesrol” (on the Roumanian Question) 
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made by the Roumanians living in Hungary, as well as of the way 
those efforts are welcomed in Roumania. 

With a knowledge of all the facts here enumerated, can we talk 
of the oppression of the nationalities, simply because an independent 
Hungarian court of justice occasionally convicts an agitator, or 
because the said agitator escapes abroad in order to appear there in 
the guise of the martyr of some nationality alleged to be persecuted 
in Hungary? 


(COUNT) Jos. MAILATH. 
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HEREVER the hand of the vivisector 1s stretched out over a 
disease, there that disease increases tts hold upon life, and hurries 
men faster to the tomb. Wherever the sick ones of the earth have been 
tended beyond the reach of the vivisector, there more and more have the 
maladies that afflict mankind yielded to the ministrations of the kindly 
physician. In April Mr. Coleridge published this statement in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. In May I said that I was sure that he 
was not serious. In June he said that, indeed, he was serious, quzze 
as serious as the Registrar-General, from whose tables of mortality 
he had drawn this deduction. It would be hard to imagine a worse 
blow to Mr. Coleridge’s cause than this statement of his that he 
really means what he said. We are left face to face with the fact 
that Mr. Coleridge seriously believes that the Black Art of Vivi- 
section has made insidious and malignant inroads upon human lives, 
wherever its familiars have succeeded in practising their sorceries and 
serums. 1 had thought that he was only trying to produce an 
effect, to write something that would do for distribution, to do some- 
thing, anything, that might make his cause look fairer than it has 
been made to look by its exponents before the Royal Commission. 
He will not let any such interpretation be put on his first article. 
He wishes us all to know that he is serious.* We must, therefore, 
examine what use he makes of the report of the Registrar-General. 
1. Anthrax. Here he fails to observe the difference between the 
prevention of a disease and the treatment of that disease. 
He does not deny that millions of animals have been saved, by pre- 
ventive inoculation, from death by anthrax. 
2. Diabetes. Here he does not deny (1) that the rules of diet in 
this disease are directly due to Claude Bernard’s experiments on 
* We learn, from his second article, that he did not actually write his first article, 


but merely dictated it to a short-hand writer; and that he took no proper care over 


the correction of the type-written copy. These admissions explain certain false 
references in the first article. 
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animals; (2) that if he were himself suffering from the disease he 
would immediately follow those rules. 

3. Diphtheria. Here he evades whole legions of facts. He is 
silent (1) over the contrast, in the early days of the antitoxin, be- 
tween the fate of those children who were treated without it and the 
happier fate of those children who were treated with it; (2) over the 
universal lowering of the mortality in those worst of all cases, where 
the larynx is obstructed with diphtheritic membrane; (3) over the 
fact that the mortality is increased with each day’s delay in getting 
the antitoxin into the child; (4) over the fact that animals can be 
absolutely immunised by the antitoxin against the disease; (5) over 
the disuse of the word croup, by which disuse many deaths are now 
returned as due to dzphtheria which, thirty years ago, would have 
been returned as due to croup. 

4. Tetanus. Here he is content to say that the reports of the 
American Civil War, and of the Franco-German War, are “hazy 
“and remote”; and to be silent over the practical extinction of 
tetanus in the South African War and its disappearance, with other 
“hospital diseases,” from the wards of our hospitals. He is silent 
also over the fact that horses can be immunised against the disease. 

5. Radbzes* Were Mr. Coleridge is “altogether unimpressed by 
“tables compiled by vivisectors on their own exploits.” The tables 
to which he refers have nothing to do with any sort or kind of 
experiments on animals: they are simply tables of cases of people who 
were bitten by mad dogs, and were not treated by Pasteur’s method. 

6. Atrophy, Debility, Convulsions, Dropsy. These are the names 
of symptoms, not of diseases. The difference between symptoms 
and diseases, which Mr. Coleridge refuses to recognise, is clearly 
noted, in very emphatic print, by the Registrar-General. 

7. Cancer. Here Mr. Coleridge gives, in June, a very false im- 
pression of what he said in April. He wrote as follows, in April, 
of the men who are studying cancer by experiments on animals :— 
It is manifest that no effort is spared by them to discredit time-tried 
meltoratives, and to pour contempt upon the beneficent mintstrations of 
clinical physicians, until faith ts lost, etc. In May, 1 said that I was 
sure that he did not really mean what he was saying. Jn June, he 
recasts the sentence as follows—My own opinzon, that one of the results 
of the multitude of vivisections is to weaken the faith of the kindly 
physician tn time-tried melioratives, etc.. He cannot quote even his 
own words accurately. 

I should be glad’ if he would answer the following questions :— 

1. Have there not always been, from the time of Galen till now, 
kindly physicians who were also followers of the experimental 
method: for example, Harvey? 


*By a slight fault in the setting of the type, Mr. Coleridge’s remarks on this 
disease appear under the heading /ufluenza. 
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2. What is the ethical difference between A, the experimenter 
who standardises diphtheria-antitoxin; B, the doctor who injects 
it; and C, the patient who owes his life to it? 

3. The official journal of Mr. Coleridge’s Society’ says that the 
opponents of all experiments on animals have a right to all the 
benefits which have been derived from such experiments. Does he 
accept that position? 

4. What evidence has he of his assertions (1) that the serum- 
treatment of tuberculosis has proved a fiasco; (2) that the discovery 
of the contagious character of this disease had nothing to do with 
the discovery of the open-air treatment ? 

5. How does he explain the increased rate of mortality from (1) 
congenital defects, (2) premature birth, (3) alcoholism? 

6. How does he explain the amazing decrease in the number of 
cases of Sudden Death, cause unascertained ? 

7. Let us imagine that a kindly physician recommends, for one 
of Mr. Coleridge’s friends, one of the following treatments: (a) 
diphtheria-antitoxin, (b) thyroid extract, (c) the usual diet in dia- 
betes, (d) the preventive treatment against rabies, (e) residence in an 
open-air sanatorium, #/ws treatment with tuberculin. Would Mr. 
Coleridge advise his friend to accept or to refuse the recommendation 
of the physician? 

If any reader of this REVIEW will be so kind as to write to me, | 
shall be very happy to send to him or to her some literature giving 
the facts as to experiments on animals in this country, and showing 
the discoveries which have been made by the help of such 
experiments. 


STEPHEN PAGET. 
EH: 


The Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW has kindly permitted 


me to occupy a little space in which to deal with Mr. Stephen Paget’s 
remarks above. 


ANTHRAX. 


Mr. Paget says I do not deny that millions of animals have been 
saved by vivisection. My reply is I neither deny nor admit it; my 
article dealt with the death-rates of human beings. The Registrar- 
General does not record the deaths of animals. 


DIABETES. 


Mr. Paget here says I do not deny something that has nothing to 
do with my statement, which was that the vivisectors had devoted 
their attention to diabetes, and that the death-rate had gone up. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 


Mr. Paget cannot gainsay the statement I made that the Registrar- 
General’s figures show that the antitoxin treatment synchronised 
with a rise, and not a fall, of the death-rate from this disease. 

If more people die of a disease in face of a new treatment, it is 
no use talking about case mortality or the immunisation of animals 
from the malady. 


TETANUS. 


Mr. Paget says I am content to prefer the figures of the Registrar- 
General to hazy and remote reports frora the American Civil War 
and the Franco-German War: sol am. He says I am silent about 
immunisation of horses: so I am, because I am dealing with human 
beings. 


RABIES. 


I still am not impressed with figures from Wurtemburg, Vienna, 
Hungary and Japan, because my original article was confined to 
the consideration of the death-rate per million persons living in 
England and Wales as recorded at Somerset House. 


ATROPHY, DEBILITY, CONVULSIONS, DROPSY. 


Mr. Paget says these are symptoms, not diseases. I do not care 
which they are. The Registrar-General records the death-rate of 
persons suffering from these ailments, and Mr. Paget may call them 
either svmptoms or diseases, according to his own preference; it in 
no way touches my argument or my figures. 


CANCER. 


Mr. Paget can take either what I said in April or what I said in 
June; I adhere to both quotations. 

Mr. Paget excused himself in May from dealing with my remarks 
under the heading of Measles, Meningitis, Scarlet Fever, and Whoop- 
ing Cough on the ground of want of room; but I observe he has 
again occupied some space in this magazine and still leaves them 
undealt with. 

Mr. Paget concludes by asking me a set of questions. I will 
answer them. 

1. I do not believe any kindly physician ever tortured animals. 
If he did such a thing he would, in my opinion, cease to be kindly. 
Whether Harvey was kindly or not I do not know; if he tortured 
animals, in my judgment he was not. 
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2. Here Mr. Paget carefully assumes in his question a premiss 
he knows I do not grant. His question is similar to this one: “ When 
“you stole the handkerchief, did you use your left or your right 
“hand?” . . 

3. My answer to this is in the affirmative, and I refer Mr. Paget 
to Q. 10760, in my evidence before the Royal Commission, as 
follows : 

“10760. Is it in your opinion immoral to use knowledge which 
“has been obtained as the result of painful experiments on animals? 
“__No, no more than it would be illegal or immoral for me to enjoy 
“the results of a fortune accumulated in the slave trade by my 
“ great-grandfather. I need hardly say that he did not accumulate 
“ any such fortune, but if he had I should feel myself perfectly justified 
“in enjoying that fortune. Although I should condemn the slave 
“trade, and should certainly condemn its continuance now, or its 
“resuscitation in any shape or form, I do not think it would neces- 
“sarily morally preclude me from enjoying the results of the fortune. 
“Nor do I think if any valuable invention has been discovered by 
“painful vivisection of animals we are thereby precluded from using 
eat 

“to761. I understand that you do not contest the position that 
“useful knowledge has been acquired by painful experiments upon 
“animals ?—That I neither admit nor deny, not being an expert.” 

4. My statements on consumption were these that the failure of 
Dr. Koch’s tuberculin was one of the world’s tragedies. This remark 
I quoted from Mr. Stephen Paget himself; and my other assertion 
was that the fresh-air treatment needed no vivisected animals to 
manifest its value. I have nothing to add to or withdraw from these 
two statements. 

5. I should probably entertain the same views as to the cause of 
the increase of mortality from these three maladies as Mr. Stephen 
Paget himself. 

6. I give the same answer as to No. 5. 

7. This question I have already answered. See (3) above. 

Having answered all Mr. Paget’s questions, whether I think them 
relevant or not, perhaps I may be permitted to ask him one as a 
parting compliment. 

There being now no doubt that the Research Defence Society, of 
which he is the Honorary Secretary, was formed to defend vivisec- 
tion, and not any other form of Research, which no one has attacked, 
I should like to know whether Mr. Paget honestly believes that his 
Society would have obtained the adhesion of all its present Vice- 
Presidents and members if it had frankly called itself “The 
“Vivisection Defence Society.” 


STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


PORBIGN VABPFAIRS: 


A PICTURE OF LATTER-DAY PERSIA. 


EVER since the reign of Darius Hystaspes has the Persian 
N nation been in such dire straits and with so slender hope 
of rescue as to-day. The abomination of desolation has come upon 
her. It seems utterly impossible that she should ever, by her own 
unaided efforts, extricate herself from between the hammer of Russia 
and the anvil of Great Britain, and the only State that could now 
modify her lot—Germany—would but aggravate it. Torn by internal | 
dissensions, handicapped by poverty that cannot be alleviated, 
darkened by crass ignorance and weakened by chronic indecision, 
Persia is become one of the incurables among the nations of the 
earth. It would be difficult to point to any more striking instance 
of degeneration in the history of political communities. Under 
Darius and’ successors, Iran, as Persia was then called, possessed 
a powerful army, a well-organised administration, laws that were 
suited to the people and generally carried out by the executive, good 
roads, an excellent postal system, and a brisk trade with foreign 
countries. | Abuses there were among the Satraps and! suffering 
among the nobles and employees, especially in those provinces which 
were furthest off from the centre of Government, but they were con- 
fined to the highest dignitaries, and when detected were visited with 
condign punishment by the King. 

To-day chaos, like a dense fog, covers the land. Justice is a 
far-off ideal, equity is unheard of, law is a stumbling block to all 
except the influential few, individual initiative and energy are the 
privilege of those who take their lives in their hands and fear nothing. 
Sensational crime is, indeed, less common than one would naturally 
expect, but only because it is ruinously costly. A murder in a 
village is a godsend for the district prefect, who at once proceeds to 
levy a blood tax on all the villagers, the amount of which is limited 
only by their ability to pay, and not always even by that. They may 
kill, therefore, if they will only pay up; and as the rural popu- 
lation is thrifty as well as peaceful, it carefully eschews expensive 
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crimes of violence. If, however, a murder cannot be dispensed with 
_ —and there are times when the resignation of the Persian is over- 
- come by an outburst of wild indignation or a fierce desire for revenge 
—the corpse is removed secretly to some other village or town, where 
it becomes a public scourge, unless the people there also manage to 
spirit it away in time. This method, at once unjust and illegal, of 
imposing a heavy fine upon the local community in whose midst a 
murder has been committed, has had the effect of rendering all forms 
of homicide very rare. Brigands, of course, are still jealous of their 
right to slay, and as they have nothing to fear, continue to exercise 
it with impunity. 

Brigands are especially given to robbing the mail, whereby they 
kill without scruple the escort that, happens to defend it. For there 
is a post in the realm of Mohammed Ali Mirza, just as there was in 
that of Darius, but it is immeasurably less secure. To begin with, 
the horses that convey it are jaded hacks that can scarcely put one 
leg before the other. The authorities are always pleased to give a 
traveller by the post a military escort for his protection. But the 
keep of the soldiers is at the cost of him whom they are sent to 
protect, but whom they invariably leave in the lurch on the approach 
of real danger. And when there is no actual peril they make haste 
to organise an artificial one, so as to extort greater baksheesh from 
the “protected” victims. For courage, excepting that mad courage 
which springs from religious fanaticism, is dead. The soldiers are 
like those we see in the comic opera, like the bands that appear : 
on the stage in the “Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein” or in the 
“Mikado.” Of the warrior they have nought but the uniform, and 
sometimes not even that. They are enlisted for life, as in the days 
when Darius was king, but unlike the brave men of those times, they 
act on the maxim that he who lives and runs away has saved a fighter 
for his country and a breadwinner for his family. 

An amusing story, which throws a strong sidelight on the heroism 
of the Persian standing Army, came to the knowledge of a European 
observer* a short time ago. The scene was the half-ruined monastery 
of Derik, on the Turco-Persian frontier. Several hundred Kurds 
had taken possession of this ramshackle edifice, and were levying 
blackmail on the inhabitants of the Armenian and Persian villages 
round about. At first in money, then in kind, this tribute had 
to be rendered, and for weeks the wretched rustics were ground down 
mercilessly. At long last a Persian detachment appeared under the 
command of a Prince, as is the wont of that country. They took up 
their quarters in a convenient place, and began to. “commandeer ” 
everything they needed or coveted. They were just as peaceful and 
resigned as the victims of the Kurds, and had as great an aversion 
to bloodshed. There were no firing, no manceuvres, no strategic 
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marches. Nothing, in a word. And why should there be? The 
troops were paid ready money so long as the expedition lasted, 
whereas they had to content themselves with promises of pay when 
they were not on active service. And even Persian warriors cannot 
grow fat on promises. Once a week, however, these opera bouffe 
soldiers did something to remind people that war was their profes- 
sion: they dragged through the whole district, with great shouting, 
an old cannon that was as useless as though it had been made, like 
those one sees in Peking, of painted paste-board. The enemy, per- 
ceiving the cannon, longed for it, and stole it. And people expected that 
now the numerically superior Persian troops would at last give battle 
to the Kurds, and drive them back to their hills. But no such 
thought had entered the head of the commanding prince. Peace and 
goodwill were manifestly his ideals, for he entered into negociations 
with the Kurds, and finally agreed to buy back the stolen symbol 
for five sugar loaves—the Kurds being as fond of sugar and of 
sweetened tea as are European children. Several more weeks elapsed 
and the two enemies continued religiously to respect each other’s 
persons. From time to time the Prince would despatch a description 
of a spirited battle and a hard won victory to Teheran, and go on 
receiving ready money for his men until the central authorities had 
had enough of it. Then, being forced to strike, he and his soldiers 
struck for their homes, being followed and fired at by the Kurds. 
Persia is, therefore, open to the attacks of any and every enemy 
that cares to cross the border: Turks, Kurds, Russians can all be 
assured of success, for there is no national defence, hardly any 
national sentiment. And within the frontiers also there is no safe- 
guard for life and property: anywhere. The merchant and the 
husbandman, whose broad shoulders bear the weight of the kingdom, 
have all initiative and enterprise crushed out of them by a system 
of extortion which Europeans cannot well distinguish from highway 
robbery. At every little town or village where you put up for the 
night they demand heavy duties for your luggage, and sometimes 
the only efficacious way of resisting this illegal pressure is by pre- 
senting arms and threatening to fire. The mental and moral 
characteristics of the people afford little hope of a bright or happy 
future. The worst traits described by Herodotus remain unsoftened, 
while others, the result of ages of oppression, darkness and suffering, 
have since been superadded, Aryan by extraction, the Persians 
have intermarried with Arabs and Turks, and have never been 
brought into the fellowship of Europeans. Courage, truthfulness 
and openness are qualities that have perished from disuse, and at 
present cunning too often takes the place of intelligence, while pre- 
varication and perfidy are the chief weapons of defence against 
cruelty and injustice. The wretched people take refuge from the 
sombre actualities and the maddening misery around them in the 
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swelling scepticism, the grotesque beliefs or the political fancies that. 
underlie many of the religious sects of latter-day Iran. The solace 
of poetry, too, is gone, and the source of their tears is undivine 
despair; nor can we wonder if the Persian’s view of life coincides. 
with that gloomy thought enshrined in Webster’s lines: 


“Wie are merely the stars’ tennis balls, struck and bandied 
Which way please them.” 


The causes of this awful collapse of a once cultured nation are 
many, and it would serve no useful purpose to enumerate and define 
them here. It is safe, however, to affirm that neither the disappear- 
ance of Shah Mohammed Ali Mirza nor the establishment of popular 
government would appreciably alter for the better those national 
characteristics that have their roots in social instincts and shape the 
destinies of a community. Many thoughiful observers hold that 
there is no specific remedy, indeed, no cure at all, for a disease the 
ravages of which have already disintegrated the moral nature of a 
nation. Persian orators, however, think differently, and maintain 
that decrepit nations are capable of being restored to their pristine 
health. The Scriptures bear them out, and there is no ground for 
rejecting the statement seeing that they also tell us that the dead 
will rise again. 


SHAH MOHAMMED ALI MIRZA. 


To those friends of the Persian people in Great Britain who urge 
that the Shah is a tyrant, a deceitful oppressor, who in his heart of 
hearts loathes representative institutions, and would gladly annihilate 
the charter granted to the people by his predecessor, there is no 
conclusive rejoinder. It must be conceded that Mohammed Ali 
may well be all this, and even much ‘worse than this. Certainly 
his father and his grandfather, nay, all the members of the iniquitous 
Kadjar dynasty, were Oriental despots of the worst dye, because 
they lacked the redeeming features of a Darius, a Yezdigend, a 
Haroun-al-Raschid, and to the specific vices of a despot they added 
the meanness of the pettifogger and the cowardice of the 
bully. They were veritable scourges of the Irdnian people, 
their misrule a national disaster, and their practice of selling piece- 
meal the independence of the nation for a mere mess of pottage for 
themselves amounted to the most infamous kind of treason known to 
human history. But it was not they who first lowered the ethical 
standard or introduced the virus of demoralisation into the veins of 
the Persian race; nor, if the whole dynasty were exterminated to- 
morrow, would that race get rid of its secular vices, shake off its 
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characteristic defects, and rise to a higher level in the hierarchy of 
nations. 

If one were warranted in drawing any distinctions among the 
contemptible sovereigns of the Kadjar dynasty, it might, perhaps, 
be fair to say that Mohammed Ali Mirza is the least mischievous of 
them all, were it only because he is new to the work, and as yet has 
had little opportunity to show himself in his true colours. If time 
and a free hand were vouchsafed him, he might possibly outdo. his 
predecessors in those morbid manifestations of anti-social man which 
make one regret that some evil spirit is not obviously responsible 
for the creation of certain types of humanity. But however this may 
be, the indictment against Mohammed Ali Mirza is less formidable 
than that which might be drawn up against his predecessors. The 
principal charge against him is that of imitating Charles I. of Eng- 
land and Louis XVI. of France, and playing a double game. Doubly 
he has temporised and prevaricated. Hating parliamentary institu- 
tions, he pretended to regard them as an inestimable boon on his 
accession to the throne. In fact, he solemnly swore to observe the 
Constitution which his will-less father was frightened into signing 
as he lay on his deathbed. He is blamed for having on three sub- 
sequent occasions renewed this oath on the Koran while maturing 
a scheme for breaking his promise with impunity. 

The Shah’s partisans explain, and by explaining fancy they have 
justified this chicanery. He was forced, they say, to choose between 
Constitutionalism and dethronement followed by death, and being 
destitute of troops on which he could rely, he assented to the fatuous 
demands of a few schemers, making a mental reservation. In other | 
words, he was not a free agent, and therefore cannot fairly be con- 
demned as a heinous criminal. Lust of power, combined with fear 
of death, made him dance to their piping, and a large percentage 
of mankind would, under like circumstances, do likewise. But, 
setting aside the contentions of special pleaders, the fact is that 
Mohammed Ali Mirza is a fanatical partisan of absolute government, 
and years ago, when he was Governor-General of Tabreez, he boiled 
with indignation at the thought that that autocratic sceptre was 
being surrendered by Shah Muzaffer-ed-din at the demand of a few 
ambitious place hunters. He even ventured to censure, in very 
guarded but unmistakable terms, the hasty action of his father, which 
he once or twice allowed himself to characterise in the presence of 
a few intimate friends. Had he come to the throne some months 
earlier, either as Shah or as Regent, there would have been no 
Medjliss in Teheran during Mohammed Alli’s lifetime. But he was 
confronted on his accession with an accomplished fact, and he con- 
sidered it his interest or his duty to devise speedy and efficacious 
means of undoing it. This attitude is brand marked by those who 
are striving to come into power or place on the popular “ticket,” 
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and coupled with the fact that the Shah and his family are strangers, 
outsiders, conquerors, it has contributed to arouse violent resent- 
ment agaist him in the ranks of the intellectual proletariat. 

For in Persia, as in China, the ruling house comes from a foreign 
stock; the Mandchus in the Celestial Empire and the Turkish 
Kadjars in Iran have much less in common with the people whom 
they misgovern than the Russians or the Hindoos have with the 
British. In the Shah’s dominions the State language is Farsi or 
Persian, but in the intimate circle of the monarch’s kinsmen Turkish 
is spoken, to the disgust of all real Persians. Moreover, every 
monarch of the Kadjar dynasty has gathered round him a powerful 
Turkish (Kadjar) faction for his personal protection, and the late 
Shah Muzaffer-ed-din greatly incensed the Persians by the marks 
of favour he was ever showering upon the members of the Turkish 
party whom he kept by him in Tabreez. And Mohammed Ali Mirza 
is no exception. After having governed for eleven years the pro- 
vince of Tabreez, where the home of the Turkish element is situated, 
he took with him to Teheran a numerous suite composed mostly of 
members of the same race, who are cordially detested by the Persians. 
During his long sojourn in the province of which he was Governor- 
General, Mohammed Ali displayed the qualities of an administrator 
and the will of a typical Oriental despot. He held the province, so 
to say, in the hollow of his hand. There was no detail too slight to 
escape his notice, no abuse too petty to elude his vigilance. High- 
way robbery he put down with a heavy hand, and without the 
assistance of the police; for his presence was regarded as a “ terror.” 

Such in brief is the man or monster with whom the Persian people 
have now entered upon a struggle to the death for freedom. Is it 
really, then, a contest between the monarch and the people? 


THE STRUGGLE IS BETWEEN TWO DESPOTS: THE 
UNCLE AND ‘THE NEPHEW. THE STAKES 
ARTS CEE. PEOPEE, 


In this country we are wont to look upon foreign uprisings through 
the spectacles of British Constitutionalism. A Parliament is our one 
remedy for all political ills—excepting those of India—and we would 
fain see it introduced wherever else there is a disloyal population or 
an unsuccessful monarch. And yet the principle would seem to call 
for some restriction, otherwise why draw the line at Hindoos? This 
other proposition is quite tenable, and even probable, that parlia- 
mentary government, which is eminently suited to one nation, may 
have a pernicious influence on another. And if this be true at any 
time of arry people, it is certainly true of the Persians of to-day. 
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That judicious measures of reform there are not only desirable, but 
indispensable, whether the political community be destined to outlast 
the present crisis or succumb during it, is indubitable. The base of 
government, too, ought to be widened as far as may be, but it would 
be preposterous to bestow a parliament on a nation which manifestly 
lacks the elementary qualifications for representative self-government. 
This view is not popular in Great Britain, where people fancy that 
the down-trodden Persians are fighting a powerful despotism with the 
dauntless courage and growing strength of generous adolescence. 
The Iranian nation is written of as “an eagle muing her mighty youth 
“and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam.” In 
truth the struggle is not between an adolescent nation eager for 
liberty and zealous for truth and an effete authority that personifies 
ignorance and cruelty; it is a trial of conclusions between a despot 
who, being in possession, is averse from surrendering any portion of 
his power, and a would-be despot, who is ready to sacrifice a part of 
the prerogatives in order, by means of this concession, that costs 
him nothing, to obtain the remainder. It is a fight between 
Mohammed Ali Mirza and Zilli Sultan, and the Persian people are the 
stakes. Arcades ambo. Those who think differently are seemingly 
hugging a generous delusion. 

It is not with a new freedom-loving spirit that the Shah has now 
joined issue, but with his ambitious uncle, Zilli Sultan, who is com- 
monly believed to be the most clever public man in the realm. 
Zilli’s party is compact, well organised, well paid, and its leader is bent 
on making the most of the present favourable conjuncture—the grow- 
ing disaffection for the Shah, who is involved in the hatred felt by 
the people for the Kadjars and other Turks, the lack of money, which 
was perpetuated by the foolish obstinacy of the Medjliss that refused 
to sanction any loan, and the hatred of foreign, more particularly: 
Russian, intervention, on which the reigning Shah would like to 
feel that he could rely. ~Zilli’s plan is to dethrone his bungling 
nephew, institute a regency, over which he would preside, and 
“Providence,” as the Kadjars understand it, would do the rest. And 
this scheme is by no means chimerical. Zilli Sultan disposes of 
means that can, and may, bring it to a satisfactory issue. His 
popularity is widespread and intense. His generosity is proverbial. 
His riches are vast, and in a country, the Government of which is 
impecunious to the extent of leaving the army unpaid, money gives 
its possessor a powerful leverage. Zilli is also believed to be a friend 
of the people, and well disposed to the popular reform movement. 
This,. however, is at best a conjecture or a pious hope. But what 
is certain is that this new claimant—for the would-be regent is 
nothing less—gains ground with every blunder made by his rival, so 
that if things continue as they are now progressing, the uncle has 
but to sit still and watch while the nephew plays into his hands, and 
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ends by forfeiting his crown and his life. And foreign intervention 
is eliminated by the Anglo-Russian Convention. The two States 
will uphold the dynasty, but that means nothing, seeing that the 
dynasty is in no danger. What they have not undertaken to do is 
to guarantee the throne to the Shah. 


WHICH OF THE TWO WILL WIN: UNCLE OR NEPHEW? 


For many years Zilli Sultan has been accumulating gold, maturing 
his plans, making friends among good fighting men, a band of whom 
he commanded in Shiraz, and keeping his powder dry. He left the 
opportunity to Providence, and now it has come. His money is not 
in Persia, but in a European bank, safe from violence and treachery, 
yet well within reach. And when generosity is likely to prove 
efficacious, Zilli is the last man to be chary of his money. For these 
and analogous reasons I feel disposed to look upon Zilli as the 
probable winner. If his life is not suddenly snuffed out, he stands 
an excellent chance of coming to the throne, at first as Regent, and 
the friends of Persian parliamentarism may then see how their 
cherished theories work out in contemporary Iran. Doubtless at 
the present moment the outlook of the Shah is better than it has 
been for a long time. He has swept away the Endjumens or 
political clubs, wiped out the Medjliss, razed the Parliament building 
to the ground and executed some of the ringleaders of the reform 
movement. Tranquillity reigns in Teheran, therefore, the army has 
displayed its loyalty, and the waves of sedition are subsiding. 

The army is loyal! There is ndt an army to be found from end 
to end of Persia. In the capital some 1,700 soldiers there are who 
are formidable enough when confronted with an unarmed multitude, 
but whose powers and fidelity have well defined limits, which Zilli 
Sultan has correctly gauged. The Cossacks, under the Russian 
General Liakhoff, may do their duty to the last, but even they are 
numbered, and against a powerful rising they can do little. Zilli 
can always purchase the support of the Persian troops, and then 
the Shah must seek shelter in the Russian mission or go further and 
fare worse. For he made a fatal blunder when he arrested the 
President of the Medjliss and other prominent public men. So 
irremediable was the error he committed in carrying out the coup 
- @état of June that it is commonly believed he was lured on to this 
pitfall by the agents of his uncle. Nor is the supposition at all 
improbable. 

When Zilli had quelled the disorders in Shiraz, at the head of a 
company of dare-devil troops, whom he paid handsomely out of his own 
private funds, he began to carry on a very effective agitation against 
the reigning Shah through specially paid agents, and in particular: 
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through his eldest son, Djalal-Dowleh, whom he despatched to the 
capital for the purpose. What these sowers of the wind were in- 
structed to do was to demand in the name 6f the Persian people an 
extension of the legislative functions of the Medjliss, and the 
bestowal of administrative powers on that body. Zilli was in 
constant touch with the political clubs or Endjumens, of which, thanks 
largely to his strenuous efforts and effective support, there were one 
hundred and forty-four shortly before the coup d’état. There is 
something that would delight a cynic in this angry demand for popular 
Persian government on the part of the eldest son of the late Shah 
Nasr-ed-din, who is a member of the Turkish Kadjar tribe, and 
therefore an avowed enemy of the Persians, who are looked upon as 
an inferior race. Machiavelli would have felt a thrill of pleasure 
could he behold the complex skein of threads which the Shah’s wily 
uncle holds in his hands, pulling almost always the right one at the 
opportune moment. And when one notes how naively or how shame- 
lessly the so-called popular reform clubs allowed themselves to be 
misused as tools in the hands of an ambitious prince, who at once 
despises their race, oppresses their class, and makes them forge the 
chains with which they are fettered, one involuntarily calls to mind 
the saying that every country has the government and doubtless 
also the revolutionists which it deserves. 


GERMANY AS THE DEA EX MACHINA. 


The Endjumens or political clubs are to the Persian revolutionary 
movement what the Jacobins, the Feuillantins, and other like asso- 
ciations were to the French revolution, only that the Iranian unions 
are much less independent, and their action is not nearly so spon- 
taneous. Their principal claim is that they speak, and are authorised 
- to speak, in the name of the whole nation. The brunt of their attack 
they directed against the absolute power of the Shah on the one hand, 
and against the employment of certain foreigners in responsible posts 
on the other. The Russians come in for the lion’s share of their 
animosity. And this was natural enough, for some of the most 
influential and irresponsible advisers of the monarch are Moham- 
medans born in the Empire of the Tsar. The commander of the 
Persian Cossacks, Colonel Liakhoff, is a Russian subject, and Russia 
is still lovingly regarded by the Shah as the stronghold, the last great 
stronghold, of hard-set absolutism. Another transitory reason was 
the widespread belief that the punitive expedition under General 
Snaxsky, which was preparing to cross the frontier and punish the 
nomad Kurds for their violation of Russian territory and their crimes 
of violence against Russian subjects, intended in reality to occupy 
the northern provinces of Persia, and exert irresistible pressure against 
the Endjumens in favour of the Shah. Commenting on this alleged 
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danger, one of the Liberal journals declared that war was in sight, 
and made use of the following. threat, which throws light on Ger- 
many’s policy in Persia: “If, when the need arises, Persia should 
“not be in a position to mobilise a sufficient number of troops to 
“ficht Russia, she will turn for succour to another Power, which will 
“never permit Russian soldiers to occupy one square inch of Persian 
“territory.” 

This significant allusion needs no explanation. The leaders of 
the Persian revolution turn their eyes towards the free German 
Empire for help as the Boers did. Germany has already begun to 
educate, and will soon finance the Persians. The rdle played by 
the German chargé d'affaires, Baron Richtshofen, in December, 1907, 
in influencing the secret councils of the Medjliss, has been unfolded 
and commented upon many times in periodicals, and is ae 
remembered by the friends of Persian liberty. 


MINE AND COUNTERMINE: FLIGHT OF THE SHAH TO 
BAGASHAKH. 


Prince Zilli Sultan, determined to set aside Shah Mohammed Ali 
Mirza and to govern in the name of the heir-apparent, who is a 
minor, conceived an ingenious plan, applied efficient means and 
enlisted resourceful helps. His first aim was to isolate the Shah, 
to deprive him of all his devoted retainers and advisers, to render 
him guilty of the criminal weakness of abandoning them to their 
enemies, and then to leave him to the mercies of those whom 
cupidity and fear prompted to remove him. They began this cam- 
paign by floating the legend that the Shah was a staunch friend of 
the Constitution, but that a palace coterie was intimidating him, 
thwarting his actions, and impeding the progress of reform. This 
camerilla must therefore be removed in the interests alike of the 
nation and the monarch, of patriotism and loyalty. And an outcry 
was accordingly raised against these obnoxious favourites by the 
Endjumens, who were cleverly egged on by the agents of Zilli 
Sultan. 

Chief among the Conservatives whose dismissal was thus called 
for was Ameer Djeng, or, as he was formerly called, Ameer Bahadur 
Djeng, the chief of the palace guards, a man of many resources, few 
scruples, clannish attachment to the Shah and a passion for absolut- 
ism, which may be hereditary. “Allah on high and the Shah in 
“Tran” is his desire. He believes so firmly in one-man power that 
he would abolish the posts of Ministers and subordinate everything 
and everybody to the personal power of the monarch. This fanatic, 
who was in Russia, in the province of Elizabetpol, is the chief of 
two hundred and fifty trusty palace guards, of whom many are the 
kinsmen of the Ameer, and all are splendid types of manhood and 
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excellent marksmen. These men, who are commonly known as the 
Goolams of Ameer Djeng, are very liberally remunerated, and receive 
their pay in advance. They would go through fire and water for 
the Ameer or the Shah. Raised by the late Shah to the post of 
Minister of the Court, he was dismissed in disgrace by the present 
ruler, owing to his former friendly relations with a younger brother 
of the Shah, who harboured designs against Mohammed Ali. But 
the Shah soon perceived that he had misjudged his faithful servant, 
recalled him to Court, bestowed on him the high title of Ameer 
Djeng, and set him at the head of the palace guards. This personage 
has received many foreign decorations, among others that of Alex- 
ander Nevsky. If he were dismissed, as the Endjumens voicing 
Zilli’s suggestions demanded, the palace guards would be sent to 
their homes, and the Shah would be helpless in the hands of his 
enemies. There is little doubt that in this case the shifty monarch 
would soon be called to his last account. 

Shapshal is the name of another of the Shah’s familiars whose 
dismissal and banishment constituted one of the peremptory demands, 
or rather commands, of the Endjumens, for as the summer heat waxed 
stronger these political clubs lost all sense of what is outwardly due 
to a sovereign who is neither imprisoned nor dethroned. Shapshal 
is a Russian subject, who occupies the position of Adjutant to the 
Shah, and by race he is one of those Jews, known as Karaim, who 
differ from the bulk of Hebrews in this, that they reject the Talmud 
and its doctrines and hold fast to the law. The remaining dignitaries 
whose removal was clamoured for are Ali Bek—also an adjutant— 
Movagger, the Shah’s son-in-law; Emin-el-Mulk, son of the Minister 
of the Court; the Mufakher-el-Mulk, the ex-police prefect of 
Tabreez. 

Such was the list of the proscribed drawn up by the conspirators, 
who held an important council on the 2nd June, in the house of a 
remarkable and, one must add, highly respectable old man, Azid-ul- 
Mulk, who is the chief of the Kadjar tribe, to which the reigning 
dynasty belongs. Azid-ul-Mulk, who is about eighty years old, 
enjoys the highest consideration in his tribe, and the worst defect 
ever laid to his charge is vanity and an inordinate love of playing a 
prominent part in public affairs. The conspirators played on this 
chord, touched the heart of the old chieftain, and made him their 
spokesman. 


THE SHAH AND THE CONSPIRATORS. CAT. AND 
MOUSE. 


At the meeting held on June 2nd, the most prominent Kadjars, 
dignitaries of State, ex-Ministers and club-men, were present, and 
they drafted a petition to the Shah, which old Azid-ul-Mulk was 
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deputed to present to the monarch, in terms that should allow of no 
tergiversation. It was to be check and mate in one move. The 
refrain of the petition was an entreaty that his Majesty would be 
pleased to purge the palace of those courtiers whose evil counsels 
moved the ruler to turn away from his people. The present crisis 
is such, the document went on to say, that it was become imperatively 
necessary that there should no longer be intermediaries between a 
monarch and his people. The nation has been drifting towards ruin 
since the accession of his present Majesty to the throne, and the 
downfall of Persia cannot be hindered or postponed if the relations 
between Mohammed Ali and his subjects are not immediately and 
radically changed. Anarchy is become chronic; no class is free from 
the pinch of want; poverty threatens the whole nation. These 
deplorable conditions will undergo no change unless and until the 
Shah’s relations towards his people become thoroughly cordial. “The 
“heart of a monarch is the mirror wherein the existence of the nation 
“should be reflected correctly.” 

That is the gist of the petition. It could not but provoke the 
resentment of the Shah by its obvious intention to isolate him from 
all his friends. And the form was as objectionable as the matter, 
for the document ended with a downright threat which a mere 
Minister would be warranted in resenting. The dignitaries, members 
of the Kadjar tribe, and representatives of the other classes were 
resolved, it said, not to quit the palace of Azid-ul-Mulk until the 
“court agitators” had been banished. This was, in truth, a sum- 
mons, not a petition. It may have been the right thing to demand 
the dismissal of the favourites, but it was unwise to invite it in 
this harsh and! brutal form. The Shah, however well intentioned— 
and we know that he was strongly prejudiced against everything 
that tended towards representative government—could not assent 
to these requests without virtually abdicating. And abdication or 
deposition would of a certainty entail death. It is not easy, therefore, 
to say what other course was open to a man who, like Mohammed 
Ali, cares very much for his life, a good deal for his dignity, and 
nothing at all for a movement which he holds is not popular at all, 
than the drastic course he struck out. 

The venerable Azid-ul-Mulk presented the petition to the Shah, 
gave him time to reflect, coming and going three days running, advis- 
ing, urging, entreating. And all this time the members of the 
meeting—conspirators, the Shah called them—remained in perman- 
ence in the palace of the Kadyar chief. The Shah’s first care was 
to get them to quit that palace and return to their homes, and’ as the 
only way to effect this was to give the assurance demanded, he 
authorised the Premier and Azid-ul-Mulk to announce to the nation 
that he had consented to dismiss and banish the six dignitaries who 
had incurred the displeasure of the self-elected council of the nation. 
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Then, and only then, did the members of the council disperse. On 
the following day the Prime Minister’s letter making the announce- 
ment in question duly appeared in the journal Medina. The Liberal 
Press rejoiced exceedingly; the conspirators saw the Shah in their 
clutches, and chuckled. But there was no imperial decree or 
Dastkhadt on the subject. That circumstance, however, attracted 
no attention. People assumed, and had a right to assume, that the 
Shah was bound by the letter written at his own request by the 
Premier. 


TAREE MARiGYRS. HOR UPR RSIA’S LIBR RD hE s: 


On 7th June suddenly the palace gates opened, and the palace 
horse guards, known as Silakhor, dashed out, and breaking up into 
twos and fours, shouted: “Hold! fire! hew!” and fired in the air. 
The population was panic-stricken, for nobody knew what. this 
unwonted spectacle was ushering in. Men ran away without once 
looking behind, and when in a place of safety narrated wild stories 
_ of fire and blood. Women and children cried and hid themselves. 
All shops were shut. Along the empty streets a detachment of 
Cossacks, taking a big cannon, were espied by the inmates of houses 
who peeped behind the lattice work of their windows. People who 
managed even then to come together told each other terrible stories. 
The Medjliss, some said, had been dissolved and the Cossacks were 
going to drive them away. Others asserted that the Silakhor regi- 
ment had sacked the bazaar, and that a massacre was being arranged 
for the night. Ina couple of hours, however, people recovered their 
powers of observation and their critical faculties. But before they 
could’ regain their light spirits, the Shah was seen to quit the palace, 
escorted by the palace guards and the Cossacks, He repaired to 
Bag-a-Shakl, or Garden of the Shah, whither he was followed by 
the six proscribed favourites, who ought to have been well on their 
way to a place of sanctuary or into exile. It was a successful flight 
to Varennes, a standing at bay, a sudden transition from defence to 
attack. 

A deputation from the council that had sat in Azid-ul-Mulk’s 
palace was received in audience on the 16th June. It was headed by 
old Azid-ul-Mulk himself, whose language was frank and fearless. 
The Shah’s act, he said, amounted to a breach of faith, and unless 
he kept his word and banished the “mischievous court element,” the 
Medjliss would be compelled to rise. Mohammed Ali put off his 
answer to the demand, but remarked that the Kadjar dynasty had 
won the Persian throne by the sword, not by the will of the people, 
and that he did not intend to allow himself to be dethroned by a few 
mischief-makers with leanings towards revolution or anarchy. When 
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the deputation had left the presence of the monarch and was about 
to issue out of the palace precincts, three of its members were 
arrested—the Post Director Sardar Mansur, the son of the arch- 
conspirator Zilli Sultan; Djalalud-Dowleh; and the ex-Minister 
of the Court, Alaud-Dowleh. As soon as the old Kadjar chief 
remarked that three of his colleagues had been apprehended, he 
went back to the palace, and remarking that he had brought these 
men into the Shah’s presence, and was therefore answerable for 
their safety, constituted himself a prisoner, and refused to quit the 
palace. The next day the Shah’s manifesto to his people appeared 
under the heading: “The Way of Salvation and the Hopes of the 
“Nation”; and all Liberal Persia deplored the imprisonment of its 
three valiant champions of Constitutionalism. 

Historic truth,compels one to say that the love of liberty manifested 
by these popular champions lacks depth. Lucus a non lucendo is the 
only principle on which they can claim to be regarded as partisans 
of popular government. Sardar Mansur, being the son of a common 
peasant from the province of Ghilan, might well be a demagogue and 
a friend of the people’s liberty. But he is not. He is a wealthy 
man, who earned his millions on the shores of the Caspian by renting 
fisheries, land and the customs. Asa landlord he is one of the most 
oppressive and grinding despots the peasants have ever had over 
them, and his reputation there, and also in Resht and Enzeli, is 
decidedly not that of a people’s champion or a partisan of Constitu- 
tionalism. Alaud-Dowleh is a Kadjar whom the people hate, and 
nickname the executioner. At the behest of Shah Nasr-ed-din he 
killed his own father, and was Minister of the Court. The super- 
stitious whisper to each other that the accursed dagger wherewith 
Hussein was slain in the plain of Kerbal is preserved in Alaud- 
Dowleh’s house. Popular gossip also accuses him of having, by the 
desire of the Shah, put Mushirud Dowleh to death, having first 
married his own son to Mushirud’s daughter. His reputation is that 
of a cruel, bloodthirsty man, who sets at nought the lives and liberties 
of others, and whole legends are afloat about deeds in which he is, 
truly or falsely, alleged to have taken part. But, none the less, he is 
a very gifted and imposing personality. The third member of the 
deputation—a man who was taken into custody and banished to Kelat 
—is Zilli Sultan’s eldest son, Djalalud-Dowleh. And it is not easy to 
represent this public man as a martyr for freedom. One must first 
forget that it was he who, when Governor of Yezd, organised a 
massacre of the Bab sectarians, who, although religious enthusiasts, 
are real friends of liberty. Later on he was appointed Governor of 
Kurdistan, where he ruled with a sceptre so heavy that two years 
ago a collective petition was presented by the inhabitants to the 
Shah, beseeching him to deliver them from the iron rule of Djalalud- 
Dowleh. One may deplore the arrest of these three men as an act 
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of bad faith and a great political blunder, but one cannot truthfully 
describe the prisoners as martyrs to popular liberty or as champions 
of Constitutionalism. The common pretext alleged by those who 
ruin others is that they wished their good, and doubtless all these 
Persian and Kadjar Paladins are ready to plead the same motive. 
In this there is nothing odd. What is both strange and dishearten- 
ing is that honest people in France and England should confound the 
principal dramatis persone of the Persian revolution with champions | 
of liberty. 


ANGRUESOME. STORY OF A HEART 


As for the brain of the revolutionary movement, Zilli Sultan, 
one may admire his rare gifts of organisation, insight and persever- 
ance, but one should not ignore his aims, his interests or those 
infallible manifestations of his character which have been recorded 
by local annalists, but seem to be forgotten by the foreign friends 
of Persian freedom. And to imagine that such an unprincipled 
claimant to the throne of absolutism is capable of moving a finger 
to promote the cause of Constitutionalism in the country which his 
father governed despotically for nearly a generation, is to look for 
figs from thorns. A tyrant by temperament, he is pliant and soft- 
spoken by policy, only because he realises that he can catch more 
flies with a drop of honey than with a whole jar of vinegar. 

One memorable incident in the life—the official life—of Zilli Sultan 
well deserves to be recalled, because it not only characterises this 
prime mover of the “revolution,” but also goes to show that in some 
respects the Persia of Darius’ times is the Persia of the twentieth 
century A.D. Prince Zilli Sultan, the eldest son of Nasr-ed-din Shah, 
was appointed to be Governor-General of a province, and in this 
capacity displayed qualities and vices which disclosed the born 
administrator, the Oriental despot and the human beast, whose cruelty 
of heart is but rarely tempered by his clearness of understanding. 
Not only was his will the law of the province he administered, but 
his passing caprice was religiously carried out by his obsequious 
underlings. The merchants in particular, who were pressed hard 
for contributions to the Prince’s treasure, suffered intensely, so in- 
tensely that one of them unwisely petitioned the Shah for protection 
against the Governor-General. The Shah perused the document, 
had an inquiry made into the facts complained of, and finding the 
conduct of Zilli not merely high-handed, but dangerous, he ordered 
him to make amends to the injured merchant. Then Zilli Sultan sent 
for the man and asked: “Did you complain of me to his Majesty the 
“King of Kings?” “I did presume to write a petition to his 
“Majesty,” was the reply. “You had the heart to do so, had you?” 
ete ee) 2) eer Nes: Tknow!)- Well now, should like 4 
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“have a look at that brave heart that ventured to beat against the 
“ Governor-General, Prince Zilli Sultan. I’m in a hurry to see.it.” 
The merchant’s face turned white, and, as the Persians put it, the 
world grew dark in his eyes as he was taken from the presence at 
a sign from the despot. In less than three minutes, say the chronicles, 
the executioner brought the heart of the merchant for Zilli Sultan 
to gaze upon. And the Governor-General and prince is now the 
leader—the leader ohne Worte—of the popular movement in Persia! 


MOHAMMED ALI AMID THE RUINS OF THE 
MEDJLISS. 


To resume the threads of the story of the coup d’état. On the 
morning of the critical day which, for the time being, decided the 
struggle between the revolutionists and the monarchy, Shah 
Mohammed Ali Mirza virtually took over the reins of one man 
government, Colonel Liakhoff was gazetted military governor, and 
Teheran was proclaimed under martial law. The Shah then 
demanded the surrender to “justice” of eight leaders of the 
Opposition, of whom some are deputies of the Medjliss, and the 
dissolution of the Endjumens or clubs. No monarch, Constitutional 
or other, could have ruled the land together with the clubs which 
dictated to the Shah.the measures he was to adopt, and threatened 
him in advance with severe pains and penalties if he hesitated, and 
generally treated him as an inferior servant, whose proper place is 
the prison. These clubs had endeavoured, early in June, to confiscate 
for the revolutionary movement the treasury of the Shah, and they 
actually executed their design, but found the strong boxes empty. 
They had also proclaimed the deposition of Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
and generally had gone to lengths which made it simply impossible 
for them to continue to exist together with the Shah. As for the 
Medjliss, its members, although also unwise in their words and acts, 
were at least open to suasion, and had they been delivered from 
the irresistible pressure of the Endjumens, they might have found 
a modus vivendi with the Shah. But they could not be expected to 
deliver up their comrades, however reasonable the demand might 
seem to the Government. What would have been a duty in normal 
times appeared a crime during the revolution. Accordingly they 
refused. Crowds gathered round the parliament house. - Barricades 
were thrown up. Arms were distributed. The hazaars were closed. 
Every moment a massacre was anticipated. Finally the Medjliss 
counselled its champions to retire, and the coup d’état was effected 
by the Shah. Several prominent political men were arrested: some 
were banished ; others, men of lesser note and bitterer opposition to 
the monarch, were hanged; the parliament was dissolved ; the palace 
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in which it had met was bombarded and destroyed; private houses 
were gutted ; and the magnificent mosque in which the political clubs 
and the so-called conspirators met was plundered and razed to the 
ground. Both the parliament buildings and the temple near it were 
noteworthy monuments of Persian architecture; both of them were 
built at the expense of the Grand Vizier Huss-en Khan some fifty 
years ago. The mosque contained spacious apartments for meetings 
and smaller rooms in which students were generally accommodated. 
The mosaics in this mosque were remarkably fine. 

For the moment, then, the Shah Mohammed Ali has the upper 
hand. The “terror of Teheran,” as the Endjumens liked to call 
themselves, has ceased to be visible or audible. The parliament has 
vanished. In his attractive country residence just beyond the gates 
of Teheran—-Bag-a-Shahk—the ruler, surrounded by his favourites, 
all of whom have returned from sanctuary or from banishment, is 
revolving plans of government, and thinking, among other projects, 
of raising the Persian Cossack force to twenty or twenty-five thousand 
men. The revolutionary leaders have changed their note. They 
are now in favour of the Shah and of certain mild reforms, while 
anathematising all endeavours to overthrow the present régime. 
Merchants, traders, landed proprietors, desire only to be protected 
and to be delivered from the dangers that threaten their lives and 
property, and also from the uncertainty that renders enterprise impos- 
sible. But, none the less, I feel morally certain that the revolutionary 
movement is but arrested, not suppressed. Zilli Sultan will keep the 
embers alive in the provinces, and when the opportune moment 
comes will fan them into flame. He has money, fighting men, popu- 
larity, and he can also rely on blunders of his adversary—such as 
the bombardment of the Medjliss and the destruction of the mosque. 
The leading factor in the situation to-day is the impecuniosity of the 
Shah and his Government, and the difficulty of raising money abroad. 
This difficulty, were there none other, will suffice to oblige Mohammed 
Ali Mirza or his successor to summon another Medjliss and to 
respect at least the forms of representative government. For a 
parliamentary régime the Persians are much less fitted than are the 
Hindoos or the Burmese, and to introduce it would be to render 
anarchy, which is now transient, a chronic phenomenon. Meanwhile 
the most powerful personality in Persia, the man who may at any 
moment wrest the reins of power from his nephew’s grasp, is Zilli 
Sultan, who, like the merchant mentioned in the gruesome story, has 
a heart to dare. 


AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL ENTENTE. 


Certain alleged Constitutional aspects of the King’s visit to Reval 
have furnished the theme for many impassioned conversations and a 
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few newspaper articles. It was labour lost.. For there is nothing 
whatever to lend colour to the assumption that there were any such 
features, and those who are well informed on the subject are aware 
that there were none. Doubtless it is possible to conceive a 
theoretical case which would form a legitimate subject for a lively 
discussion in the House of Commons, but only a powerful imagination 
can picture the King rendering it concrete. What happened at 
Reval was not what was expected to happen; but it was eminently 
calculated to further what both leading parties in Parliament would 
regard as the best interests of the nation. And it did further them. 
The political fruits will doubtless mature in due time. 

Meanwhile there are already some welcome commercial results to 
record, and it is hardly too much to say that the trader is quite as 
good a peacemaker as the diplomatist. A Russian section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce is now in process of formation, and 
it will have ramifications throughout the Russian Empire for the 
purpose of distributing information as a preliminary to the distribution 
of produce, manufactures, labour and capital. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the agricultural, industrial and commercial 
interests of the two peoples dovetail in lieu of clashing. Russia 
abounds in cereals, minerals and other stuffs needed by the popula- 
tion of Great Britain. Our people, on the other hand, can supply 
the Tsar's numerous subjects with manufactured goods of a better 
quality than those which they now receive from Austria or Germany. 
They could also offer them equally acceptable terms of payment, if 
they possessed trustworthy criteria—as our rivals do—for discriminat- 
ing between solvent and doubtful firms. They will be in possession 
of these criteria as soon as the London Chamber of Commerce has 
opened its Russian section. For centres of information will then be 
organised in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa and other important 
places, and will furnish producers there with such timely and trust- 
worthy information as will enable them to obtain and keep markets 
for their produce in Great Britain; while, on the other hand, accurate 


and complete data will be at the service of British industry and 
British capital. 


THE RUSSIAN PREMIER AND THE FINANCE MINISTER 
ON THE COMMERCIAL RAPPROCHEMENT. 


The members of the Russian Cabinet who wield the power have 
expressed their willingness to contribute to the success of the enter- 
prise. The Prime Minister, for example, when I informed him of the 
scheme, said among other things: “I approve it unhesitatingly, fully, 
“cordially. It cannot but benefit both nations, who, with commercial 
“interests which are never really at variance, and run generally 
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“parallel, can further each other’s well-being without neglecting 
“their own. What our people possess yours lack, and what we want 
“you can supply. All that is needed to bring us close together is 
“intelligent organisation. . . Nothing should be left undone to 
“spread useful and trustworthy information in each country respect- 
“ing the other, and more especially about the concrete objects 
“which are calculated to evoke the enterprise of the other side. 
“Let your commercial leaders feel and realise that in Russia they are 
“on terra firma, that they can here co-operate with our fellow-country- 
“men in the certain knowledge that they are promoting at once their 
“own interests and those of their Russian partners, and the results 
“will be marvellous and equally agreeable to both sides. Let 
“Russians grasp the fact that in dealing with British people they are 
“dealing with men who expect to reap only where they have sown, 
“and who understand what fair play is, and the barrier of prejudice 
“that has hitherto kept the two peoples apart will dwindle and 
“vanish.” . 

The Finance Minister, M. Kokofftseff, also warmly lauded the idea, 
characterised the present moment as propitious for carrying it out, 
and added that, in his opinion, the basis of cordial political relations 
between the two countries is the establishment of cordial commercial 
relations. He also expressly promised to facilitate the realisation of 
the scheme as Finance Minister. Under these auspicious conditions 
it is to be hoped that the initiative taken by the London Chamber 
of Commerce will soon ripen into a cordial commercial entente, and 
gradually lead to such further friendship and intimacy as both nations 
may reasonably desire. Sir Arthur Nicolson, the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, has worked untiringly to strengthen the com- 
mercial links between the two nations, and the results of his efforts 
are more considerable than appears on the surface. 


THE DUMA IN VACATION. 


The deputies of the Russian Parliament have returned to their 
homes for the long vacation without arousing the least anxiety in 
the minds of Liberal Russians as to the future of the legislative 
Chamber. The members of the assembly are off to Siberia, to the 
Caucasus, to the uttermost ends of the Empire; but the Duma re- 
mains. Whatever else may happen, Russia cannot return to the 
ancient régime. The nation will not again be governed without 
its own co-operation, for the Duma has taken root in the soil. That 
is the one great result of the session which has just come to an end, 
the difference between the third Duma and its two predecessors, 
the achievement of M. Stolypin. It is no exaggeration to affirm that 
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if representative institutions are a boon to the country—and in Great 
Britain and France almost everybody is convinced that they are— 
Russia owes him a lasting debt of gratitude. Whether the promises 
made by the Tsar in his historic Manifesto of October, 1905, are 
deemed too slender or too generous, need not now be discussed. 
They were Imperial promises which very few took seriously either in 
Russia or out of it. People felt sure that they would be withdrawn 
or whittled away. I was one of the few who believed firmly that 
they would be fulfilled to the letter, and I based this conviction on 
my knowledge of the Premier’s character. To-day all Europe thinks 
as [ thought two years ago. 

The Speaker, M. Khomyakoff, thinks highly of the work accom- 

plished by the third Duma. “In its first session,” he says, “it has 
“achieved more than seemed possible. . . The budget has been 
“ratified and examined, not formally, not mechanically, but on its 
“merits. A vast amount of work has been done in committee. 
“Tn the course of the session more than two hundred less important 
“ Bills have been passed—the accumulation of three years. . . We 
“are blamed for not having brought in agrarian and zemstvo reforms. 
“Well, it would have been shameful had we done this in a final 
“shape. . . If anything has been done for the cause of representa- 
“tive government, the third, and only the third, Duma has done it.” 


E. J. DILLON. 
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THe, SECRET) GOD: 


[‘‘ Why should the Humanist assume that experience necessarily 
forms a whole before he has got it all together? That it forms a 
system before he has traced it out, that the system is one, before 
he has found that his actual world can intelligibly be treated as 


such, that the system is perfect . . . until he has tried it? 
As for the unity of the universe, is not its value emotional 
and illusory rather than scientific «. 4). 2 1. Fe Studies) in 


Humanism. | 


First Homer sang, how round his Earth, 
Unforded, huge, there ever ran 
A Titan river’s giant girth,— 
So sang in golden words to man, 
So Man believed: natheless this swaying ball 
Was smithied by no human hammer-fall. 


First to the wise man Ptolemy 
The sun his chariot raced aflame 
Round this fixed globe encirclingly, 
True holder of Hyperion’s name : 
So Man believed: but man did not delay 
The punctual seasons of the Night and Day. 


Nor stood nor moved vast galaxies 
Or cosmic interstellar spheres 
At human beck, that way and this 
Obeisant to these puny seers: 
Yet more than Joshua tried their braggart will 
And, childlike, bade the sovereign Sun stand still. 
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Now, in our pride, “’Twas truth deferred,” 
We cry, “that from old error rose 
And Galileo’s Gospel-word,— 
Was his decree more true than those? 
So Man believes: and still mid-ocean sweeps 
Round his small barque of lore. What of the Deeps? 


»”» 
. 


Unplumbed! Unknown! But, should men read 
The record of a real faith, : 
Shall they not find, his dubious creed 
Man ever saith and gainsayeth : 

Truth bides apart, and watches undismayed 

- The differing pilgrimage, the new crusade? 


The stars’ ellipse so Kepler saw, 

So man wove laws to guide the sea, 

So Newton last unveiled the law 

That draws the apple from the tree. 
Yet, always, Moon drew Tide, and Planets swung ; 
So fell the apple that in Eden hung. 


Bold searchers on this earth’s confines 

Have found and used the Wizard Spark, 

Have guided her by Iron lines, 

Have caged her to illume the Dark: 
Yet e’er man was, through space untenanted, 
Thundered the Bolt, and the blue lightnings sped. 


Slow, gradual, Man’s thought strives on 

In Awe, and less with Error rife: 

But every rapt Pygmalion— 

His Galatea brought to life— 
Should feel, though his the Sculpture, cold as death, 
The dawning life some god’s diviner breath. 


And striving thus, will learn to feel 

Beyond his thought, beyond his sense, 

There flows a force that moves the wheel, 

That is the whither, why, and whence: 
That throbs, through period after period, 
The timeless magic of a secret God. 


E. CLoucH TAYLOR. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 3 
MEDIA‘SVAL BOOKS AND BOOK-PRICES. 


T is sometimes refreshing to turn from modern books on their 
| brief road to oblivion and from tiresome controversies about 
book-prices to medizval days when a book was a serious thing, not 
lightly to be undertaken by the author or the scriptor, by the 
alluminator, the binder or the publisher. Scattered among the lists 
of prices in Mr. Thorold Rogers’ monumental “ History of Agriculture 
“and Prices in England” is to be found much stray information as 
to books and the book-making business six hundred years ago, 
information that can be usefully added to by any serious student of 
literature. One of the earliest references to what one may call the 
tools of the literary man is to be found among the canons enacted 
under King Edgar in 960, where it is provided that “God’s servants,” 
to wit the clergy, must “at every Synod have, every year, books and 
“garments for divine ministry, and ink and vellum for their ordin- 
“ances, and provision for three days.” The canon gives us a vivid 
picture of these synodic gatherings of scholars. Men valued their 
books and pens and ink in the tenth century. “The Roll of Oleyron,” 
in the time of Richard Cceur de Lion, indeed, tells us that even books 
jettisoned from a wreck are not derelict, but remain the property of 
their owner. No greater tribute, perhaps, could be paid to the 
store that nations, as well as men, placed upon books. Our Rolls 
of Parliament duly record the destruction by fire in the year 1290 of 
the books belonging to the Priory of Esburne. It was a matter of 
national concern. Mr. Rogers, however, rightly dismisses Hallam’s 
statement that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries “ parchment was 
“a substance too expensive to be readily spared for mere purposes of 
“literature.” In fact, there was a ready trade in and a ready market 
for vellum and parchment, and the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century assize of weights and measures is statutory evidence of this. 

But literary activity certainly received encouragement when the new 
trade in paper came into sight towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. In 1310 rough cotton paper was purchased by Merton 
College. Linen paper might, perhaps, have been had as early, but 
water-marked material does not occur till the middle of the century, 

‘when mills became common. Before the year 1400 “paper was 
“used in accounts as frequently as parchment.” In the fifteenth 
century paper MSS. of famous works are, of course, common, and 
they bear the assaults of time with an ease that quite discredits 
modern paper. A beautiful example is a manuscript of the de 
Imitatione Christi in an Italian hand in the British Museum. Paper, 
moreover, had become cheap by the opening of the fifteenth century. 
About 1350 it was tough and strong, and measured about 
1134 by 9% inches. It cost from 24d. to one shilling a quire. Fifty 
years later it was to be purchased from a halfpenny a quire upwards, 
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while both parchment and vellum, in face of this competition, fell 
in value. 

This fall in prices synchronised with the growth of learning, 
the demand for books and the development of national ideals 
and thought. Two centuries, or even one century, earlier prices had 
been fearfully high in all branches of book production, with the 
possible exception of school books. “In 1306 Merton College buys 
“a school book [grammar] for Berford, one of the founder’s kin, at 
“the low charge of 2d.; supplying him further with an ink-horn and 
“pens for 3d. more.” These charges were only comparatively low. 
What the high prices given below really mean can be judged from 
the cost of living. Mr. Rogers (vol. 1. p. 682) shows us that a small 
farming family lived comfortably on three pounds a year in the early 
fourteenth century. Pens, ink, paper, parchment, vellum and books 
were therefore luxuries, even at the low prices given above. The 
rate of pay for a skilled scriftor or copyist proves, indeed, the high 
value of money. In 1324 “The Countess keeps a scriptor at Clare 
“Honor for sixteen weeks engaged in writing a book called Vzte 
“ Patrum and pays him eight shillings.” The scribe received, there- 
fore, one penny a day in addition to his food and lodging for the 
heavy work of transcribing in fine fashion a Latin MSS. Under 
the circumstances it is a matter for some surprise that copies were, 
on the whole, so accurate and scholarly. Other records show that 
one penny a day was ample price for board, so that a sound scholar, 
if he worked continuously as a scribe all the year round (except on 
Sundays), might earn his bed and £2 16s. It was scarcely a great 
reward. But the life was not unpleasant, the food was good, the wine 
excellent, and the wages at least as high as those earned by a small 
yeoman. And! it must be remembered that it was not expensive, 
even for a girl of gentle birth, to become a scholar. The best nun- 
nery school in England, Carrow, lodged, boarded and taught the 
Lady Margeria Wederly for eleven weeks at the cost of about two- 
pence a day. Boys could, of course, become scholars at a much 
lower rate. So authors and publishers had no lack of scholars at 
their beck, and their profits must have been considerable. In 1344 
a Bible was bought for £3. In 1370, at Oxford, it cost 29s. to have 
a copy made of one-third part of that eminent scholar Nicholas de 
Lyra’s Commentary on the Bible. Another entry with respect to the 
same revered book will give some idea of cost and profit. It cost 
to purchase 47 sectaries (that is to say, presumably, binder’s sections) 
and four leaves of this commentary £7 14s. If we assuine this to 
be the entire work (which is by no means evident, since we do not 
know how many binder’s sections went to the work), the cost of 
copying at the above rate would have been £4 7s. The binding of 
these sections may roughly be estimated to cost something like tos. 
We have no record of work done in the way of illumination or writ- 
ing of a better class to add to the cost, so that the bookseller seems 
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to have secured on the sale a profit of about £2 17s—enough to have 
kept the Countess’s scriptor alive and writing for a whole year. 

Such prices and profits were vast, but Nicholas de Lyra was a 
very special author, worthy of an edition de luxe even in the years 
following the Black Death. Books of technical use were dear, of 
course, though they did not fetch what are now known as fancy 
prices. In 1379 a part of Roger Bacon’s treatise on “Mathematics * 
cost 5s. Od. The sale was significant, for it shows that the work of 
this great genius found readers when the revival of thought was at 
hand. His work, de Celo et Mundo, had a place in the library that 
Duke Humphrey gave to Oxford. High prices for special works 
were maintained throughout the fifteenth century. In 1459 “one fair 
“Mass Book” cost £10, “A Holy Legend” £10, and “two new great 
- “Antiphons” £13 6s. 8d. In 1481 Magdalen College, Oxford, bought 
the 5 books of Alexander Hales’ work, de Anima. The prices of such 
books fell somewhat on the introduction of printing. In the year 152% 
“4 mass books printed on parchment” cost 47, while we find that in 
1539 the “Opera Augustini” cost £3 6s. 8d. On the other hand, a 
printed volume of “Copies of Acts of Parliament” cost only 13s. 4d. 
in 1497; while later on Zalf the “Commentaries of Erasmus” were 
bought at Os. for Swalcliffe Church, and 1551 half the “ Paraphrases of 
“Erasmus ” for 12s. School books were very cheap. In 1552 a printed 
primer was sold for fourpence, and in 1560 a “Grammar to Master 
“William” for fourteen pence. But this is too late in time for our 
medizval considerations. 

In the light of these facts and prices, it is interesting to consider 
certain legislation connected with books. The fact that the statute 
de haeretico comburendo in 1401 forbade the circulation of heretical 
works proves the existence of a considerable movement in books, 
while the fifth constitution of Lord Thomas Arundel in 1408 shows 
that at this date the Universities occupied the position held later by 
the Stationers’ Company, and alone had the right to reproduce and 
sell or license the selling of books. The University scrzptores and 
illuminatores were kept busy enough at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and the University chests profited substantially by great 
sales as that of the Commentaries of Nicholas de Lyra. Sooner 
or later, however, competition was bound to arise, and we get striking 
evidence of this in a statute of the year 1483-4, which prohibited 
the importation of certain goods, but which did not extend “to any 
“artificer or marchaunt straungier of what nacion or contrey 
“he be or shalbe of, for bryngyng into this Realme, or sellyng by 
“retaill or otherwise, of any man’s bokes wrytten or imprynted, or 
“for.the inhabitynge within the said Realme for the same intent, or 
“to any writer, lympner, bynder or imprynter of such bokes, as he 
“hath or shall have to sell by wey of Marchaundise, or for their 
“abode in the same Realme, for the exercisyng of the said occupa- 
“ cions.” 
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This provision points to a conflict in which the Universities lost 
their monopoly, and to that broadening of ideas which the Wiclif 
movement in and out of Oxford secured. That movement, no doubt, | 
was helped by men of letters like Reginald Pecock, who, though no — 
Lollard, yet was moderation personified, and desired, moreover, free- _ 
dom of circulation for his own delightfully self-conscious works. In — 
any event, Oxford by 1408 had secured the control ot the circulation | 
of books; by the middle of the century she had practically lost her | 
monopoly, while the struggle for control was finally ended by the © 
statute of 1484. The effect of the Act seems to have been rapid — 
and far-reaching. We know this from the preamble of a statute of — 
1534, which states that the Act of Richard III. resulted in the 
introduction of “a marveylous nombre of prynted bokes and dayly 
“doth” both in Latin and in “our maternall Englishe tonge,” 
bound in boards, leather and parchment for the purpose of retail 
sale. Meantime, however, a reaction had come. English printers, 
binders and publishers were clamouring for protection, with the result 
that the Act of 1534 was passed. This Act forbade anyone to pur- 
chase retail copies of books from foreigners, or to buy, after 
Christmas, 1534, foreign-bound books to sell again. In order, how- 
ever, that English prices might be kept at a reasonable level, power 
was given to the Lord Chancellor and others “ to reforme and redresse 
“such enhaunsynge of the pryces of prynted békes from tyme to 
“tyme by theire discreacions, and to lymytt pryces as well of the 
“bokes as for the byndyng of theym.” 

The University of Cambridge passed through much the same 
vicissitudes as that of Oxford. Ina little known petition of 1393 the 
Chancellor and scholars prayed the Crown and Parliament that the 
“Statiners et Bokebynders del dit Universite, et autres, sotent nomez, 
“tenuz, et adjuggez servantz d’escolers, en tiel et mesme le maner 
“come est contenuz en la chartre del Chaunceller et escolers 
“d’Oxenford.” Cambridge obtained equal rights, it would seem, 
with Oxford in the matter of the book monopoly, and suffered the 
same defeat at the introduction of printing. The abolition of the 
monopoly was in the course of nature. It was perhaps not unreason- 
able for the University publishers to have the right and duty of 
multiplying manuscript copies of books for scholars. Their sole 
competitors would be the monks, and in the fifteenth century that 
competition was not formidable. No doubt Oxford and Cambridge 
followed the example of the Universities of Bologna and Paris in 
prescribing a sufficient edition (120) of each work copied. But with 
the invention of printing a new trade came into existence, and a 
new market. A student’s library was no longer restricted to Boethins, 
the Decretals, a volume on Geometry, a “Liber Sophistriae,” and a 
“Donet”; and students were everywhere. So free trade came, and 
when in 1534 foreign traffic in books was prohibited, the University 
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monopoly was not rehabilitated. All men were free to print and bind 
and sell till the Stationers’ Company was incorporated by a charter 
of Philip and Mary for the purpose of checking the spread of Pro- 
testantism. The Company was given the exact duty to perform 
that Arundel gave to the University of Oxford, and its malign 
influence was supplemented by the Star Chamber. As in the case 
of Oxford, the licensing power survived its original purpose, and the 
ancient methods of the Star Chamber were adopted by the Long 
Parliament, and continued at the Restoration, despite all the elo- 
quence of Milton. There is little to choose between the anti-literary 
legislation of Archbishop Arundel, of the late Tudors, of Cromwell, 
and of the Stuarts. We must be grateful for that century or so of 
_ freedom for press and pen which accompanied the renaissance of 
learning and ushered in the Reformation. 


MUSEUS. 
REVIEWS. 
PROF. VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF’S OXFORD 
BECTURES# 


Professor Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, the brilliant 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Berlin, 
has aided English Classical Studies by his visits in June last to 
Oxford and Cambridge. A supreme classic, an historian almost of the 
calibre of his father-in-law Theodor Mommsen, he is also a high 
authority on the subject of, Classical Education in schools. His 
visit to the great English Universities synchronises with that revival 
of literary teaching in England which has arisen as a reaction against 
the excessive claims of natural science in National Education, and 
will add great weight to the approval with which this revival has 
been received by the soundest English educationalists. Classical 
Philology is itself a most important branch of a science that is revolu- 
tionising our outlook on the evolution of races; and the presence 
in England of the greatest living authority on that branch should 
encourage us seriously to overhaul our whole system of literary 
education. 

The two lectures before us have been translated by Professor 
Gilbert Murray, in his usual striking style, and will, we imagine, be 
very widely read both for the fascination produced by the play of 

* Greek Historical Writing and Afollo: two lectures delivered before the 


University of Oxford, June 3 and 4, 1908, by Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
Gi aiclanon by eulbexd Murray.) (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 2/- net.) 
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scientific principles and for their intrinsic literary merit. Professor 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff opens his first lecture on the “Growth 
and Nature of Historical Writing in Greece,” with an interesting 
comment on Gibbon’s “immortal history.” He maintains that it is 
not scientific history at all. 


‘‘ Gibbon was no researcher in the strict sense. He made no 
inquiry into sources; he arrived at no new fact or datum. Despite 
all the labour he spent in reading his original authorities, despite 
all the freedom of his judgement, he walked in a prescribed path 
and he accepted a tradition. . . . What he does is, in essential, 
to give the traditional material shape by his literary art, and 
illuminate it with the enlightened intelligence of a man of the world 
who has assimilated all the culture of France and England.”’ 


Such an estimate of Gibbon will pain readers of the elder genera- 
tion, but it is merely an affirmation of the fact that “the method of 
“historical research which we regard as an imperative duty is 
scarcely a century old.” History in Gibbon’s age was a subjective 
criticism of life; to-day it is an objective criticism of facts. How 
then with the Greeks? The lecturer tells us that “the first thing is to 
“recognise that all our historical writing rests on foundations laid 
“by the Greeks, as absolutely as does all our natural science.” What 
ever historians the East or the Middle-East may have produced, it 
was the Greeks who first “made the writing of history into a con- 
“scious art.” Herodotus, “The Father of History,” and Thucydides 
alike, brought to bear on the narrative the principle of subjectivity, 
but the latter writer 


reviews the mass of events and chooses by his own insight the part 
that is worthy of recital. This part he undertakes to describe 
while it is actually happening ; he works to that end and what lies 
outside his theme does not interest him. 


This deliberate objectivity is scientific in a sense that does not 
apply to mere Chronicles or even to the narrative of Herodotus. 
Xenophon aped the scientific methods of Thucydides. Theopompus, 
the author of the lost Phzlippica, appears to have regarded history 
from a point of view that transcends the highest aims of the modern 
historian. “It is impossible to imagine what an influence such a 
“book might have exercised upon modern writing; and it was 
“actually in existence in the ninth century.” Who knows, but that 
it lies to-day in the great closed library at St. Sophia. 

It must not be supposed that the historians and thinkers of the 
great Greek period had their eyes closed to the value of material ; 
but its proper use was not understood even by Aristotle. The 
higher criticism did not exist. “Imagine an even tolerably educated 
“modern historian put to work in the library of Alexandria: what a 
“history of ancient Greece he could put together, merely out of the 
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“books!” Instead, we had from the end of the Hellenistic period, 
those preposterous Histories of the World, that were dear to Diodorus, 
and have been dear to everyone ever since at any price. 

How then was it that the race which produced Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Theopompus attained the art and manner, but never 
the science of history? That science postulates the existence of a 
living and’ growing state polity and an intimate appreciation of the 
‘developing phases of the human personality. But the Greek 
throughout his history, if we except the momentary appearance of 
the Athenian democracy, was an individualist who modelled his 
conception of humanity on a platonic type and had no conception 
of the growth of society or the growth of man. For one moment 
he touched the science of history when Athens was a social fact, but, 
like a shadow, Athens and the meaning of history slipped from his 
grasp. 

That seems to be Professor von Wilamowitz’ position. It might 
really be summed up in one phrase. The conception of evolution 
was not grasped until a century ago, and history is but the diagnosis 
of evolution. To the Greek, history had and could have no such 
meaning. To him it fulfilled a literary purpose. “It embraced 
“what we call the Romance and the Novel.” It “deliberately 
“sought to compete with Tragedy.” It absorbed the Love-story. 


““ Tf, however, Posidonius and Tacitus made free play with the 
material which they had, and with which they simply rested content 
—if they then proceeded, of their own strength, to produce com- 
plete pictures of events and men, they did so as poets, as artists ; 
and what they did was within their rights. Gibbon, too, acted in 
the same way, and therein lies his greatness.’’ 


That is true enough, but justice is hardly done to Gibbon, for, 
apart from the late Byzantine period when his material failed, Gibbon 
does attain a standard of accuracy far in advance of that attained 
by some modern writers of great repute. The dramatic, the poetic 
element in history cannot be eliminated. All historians, as the 
lecturer admitted, must employ their “free formative imagination,” 
and, therefore, no man’s work is immortal. 


‘* Truth is a stern goddess; she knows no respect of persons, 
and her handmaid, Science, strides ever onward, beyond Posidonius 
and Tacitus, beyond Gibbon and Mommsen, even though, so far 
as art has ennobled them, these men’s work may endure.”’ 


We would fain end upon a less sad note than that struck by the 
great German philologist. Surely there is a finality in the writing of 
history. There is the historian’s mind and personality that selects 
the material—the salient events that are the main-springs of action 
—there is the historian’s art that moulds the material; there is the 
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historian’s science which cleanses the material from all impurity, all 
untruth. One may compare History waiting for the cleansing of 
science with Browning’s Ring. 


ce 


Way es Just a spirt 
O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face, 

And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume ; 
While self-sufficient now, the shape remains, 
The rondure brave, ‘the lilied loveliness, 
Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore: 
Prime Nature with an added artistry— 

No carat lost, and you have gained a ring.’’ 


There are some efforts of modern historians that approach such an. 
ideal and we may believe that one day a Shakspeare will make the 
art and science of history his own. 

We have no space left in which to deal with the illuminating mono- 
graph on Apollo—a wonderful performance in the use of obscure and 
difficult material. Professor von Wilamowitz tears from this terrible 
son of Zeus the vestments of modern, medizval and classical times 
and exposes his origin. His mother was Leto, whose Asiatic origin 
the lecturer was the first to detect—a surmise now confirmed by an 
inscription—and Apollo alone among the gods bore in Olympus his 
mother’s name. The name Apollo probably has its origin in the 
mysterious Lycian tongue, whose tablets lie undeciphered in Crete. 
He is far older than the Greeks. “He was already a person when 
“they came, a person of more or less definite appearance and character, 
“the Lord of the land and of the greatest sanctuaries.” He con- 
quered Delphi and thence his Pythian cultus spread, absorbing the 
earlier Apollo-cult and imposing a definite faith upon a whole civilisa- 
tion. This faith was at its height more than six centuries before Christ. 
It is a rationalistic faith, a serene humanitarianism that places no 
reliance on mysticism or the unfolding future. One feels some touch 
of Asiatic fatalism in such a cult. Yet it had its preparatory place in 
the evolution of religion and when as a civilising reality it 
disappeared, “new gods and greater had appeared, the greatest those 
“whose only temple was man’s heart, and their only ritual his life and 
“thought.” 


* * * 


THE SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA* 


It is a pleasure to notice a book such as this, for here we have that 
rare person, an editor who is really a critic, and, what is still more 
rare, a critic who is really an editor. Mr. Brooke has performed a 
true service to European literature in giving us what may be called 


a scientific text of the fourteen plays that “alone appear entitled, 
* The Shakespeare Apocrypha: being a collection of fourteen plays which have 


been ascribed to Shakespeare, edited with introduction, notes and Bibliography by- 
C. F. Tucker Brooke, B.Litt. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 5]- net.) — 
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“on grounds either of reason or custom, to a place among the 
Shakespeare Apocrypha. The volume’s only fault is its small 
type, but that was unavoidable if the plays were to be contained in 
one volume. 

Mr. Brooke’s introduction is an admirable piece of work. He 
has made an exhaustive study of the entire series of plays that 
make up what is here aptly entitled the Shakespeare Apocrypha, 
and of the voluminous literature that has grown round the subject. 
The results of his analysis of the texts of the various plays appear 
not only in the admirable texts here printed, but also in footnotes, 
giving all important variants, in notes at the end of the volume, and 
in the elaborate discussion of each play that is given in the Introduc- 
tion. Mr. Brooke sets out a list of forty-two uncanonical plays (in 
addition to Pericles and Tztus Andronicus) which have been 
attributed to Shakespeare. Of these, “only thirteen can be regarded 
“as having acquired a real claim to the title; to these thirteen is 
“added in the present volume Sir Thomas More, a play discovered 
“less than a century ago, and destitute, therefore, of prescriptive 
“right of membership.” A word must be said about this re- 
markable play later, but first it will be of iterest to note some 
attributions of authorship made by Mr. Brooke. He certainly dispels 
our hopes or fears as to the relationship of Shakespeare to these 
plays, but he admits that some touches of the mighty hand are 
within the bounds of possibility. 

The first play is Arden of Feversham, which was entered on the 
Stationers’ Register on April 3, 1592. Mr. Swinburne attributes 
this play to Shakespeare in his earliest period. Mr. Brooke adopts 
a negative position, and is supported by four admirable modern editors. 
of the play, Warnke, Proescholdt, the Rev. Ronald Bayne and Mr. 
Bullen. The second play is Locrine, published in 1595, and written 
long before that date. Tieck and Schlegel are the only earnest sup- 
porters of the Shakespearean authorship. Mr. Brooke regards it as 
early work of Robert Greene before he came under the influence of 
Marlowe. Edward III. is chiefly remarkable for the striking love 
intrigue in the first two acts. Tennyson, Ward and Fleay regard 
these scenes as Shakespeare’s. Mr. Swinburne, Dr. Furnivall and 
Professor Saintsbury oppose this view. Certainly to the present 
writer it is difficult to find the true Shakespearean note. Yet indi- 
vidual phrases and words (such as “unreverend”) are his, and the 
following four lines are in his manner: 


‘‘ Lodwike: To whom, my Lord, shall I direct my stile? 
King: To one that shames the faire and sots the wise ; 
Whose bodie is an abstract or a breefe, 

Containes ech generall vertue in the worlde.”’ 


But Mr. Brooke, with much reason, gives the play to George Peele. 
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Mucedorus (1598) is attributed to Shakespeare by one amateur 
only (Tieck). It is obviously by one of the less known “university 
“wits.” Even the finer additions cannot at this late date have been 
by Shakespeare, though the play was performed by his company. 
The First Part of Sir John Oldcastle (1600) is now known to: be 
by four hands, Monday, Drayton, Wilson and Hathway. 
Tieck and Schlegel, in their humorous way, say that it is genuine. 
The lost second part was by Drayton alone. Thomas Lord 
Cromwell (1602) is likely to remain, and deserves to remain, 
anonymous. The London Prodigal (1605) may have been by Dekker 
or John Marston. The Puritan (1607), Mr Brooke is inclined’ to 
attribute to John Marston, but Jonson may have had a hand in it. 
“A Yorkshire Tragedy has, from its first appearance [1608], been 
“coupled with the name of Shakespeare. . . . If Shakespeare’s 
.“hand is to be traced anywhere in this play, we must look for it 
“solely in the two hundred lines of prose scattered though the first 
“four scenes. Some of this prose is, indeed, very fine.” Tuieck 
attributes to Shakespeare The Merry Devil of Edmonton. Mr. 
Brooke considers it a fine play: “Certainly the vitality of the scenes, 
“the heartiness of the humour, and the unsurpassed delicacy in the 
“portrayal of true love and irue friendship, make The Merry Devil 
“of Edmonton one of the most delightful of all the pseudo-Shakes- 
“pearean plays to read and re-read.” Hazlitt attributes the play to 
Thomas Heywood, but Mr. Brooke, with Knight, refrains from an 
opinion. There is no evidence of value as to Fair Em (written 
before 1593), but it is almost certainly not by Greene. The Two 
Noble Kinsmen (attributed on the title page of the first quarto of 
1634 to Shakespeare and Fletcher) offers a more dificult problem. 
Who wrote the more brilliant part, admittedly not written by 
Fletcher? Lamb, Coleridge, Spalding, Mr. Swinburne and others 
say it was Shakespeare’s work; Hazlitt, Halliwell-Phillips and Dr. 
Furnivall deny this. Mr. Brooke inclines to the belief that it was 
written by Phillip Massinger. The Birth of Merlin (1622?) is 
possibly by Middleton or William Rowley. 

There remains Szz Thomas More, which, until 1844, lay in the 
British Museum, “a confused, mutilated, and generally unknown 
“manuscript.” Dyce published it in that year, and succeeded in 
producing a wonderfully good text, which Mr. Brooke has slightly 
improved by collation with the MS., which, however, is in a state of 
deterioration, and should be photographed at once, since it possibly 
contains the only holograph play we possess from Shakespeare’s pen. 
It is an Elizabethan MS., for it contains notes by Sir Edmund Tiiney, 
the licenser and Master of the Revels. The original draft, as sub- 
mitted to Tilney, is a clean continuous copy, possibly by a profes- 
sional scribe.. The text contains insertions to meet the licenser’s 
wishes. These are in three, or possibly four, hands. Two of these 
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are of small importance. The third or fourth hand is, say Simpson 
and Spedding, that of Shakespeare. Simpson thus gives a consider- 
able portion of the play, and Spedding “the magnificent insur- 


“rection scene” to Shakespeare. Mr. Herbert, a most careful British 


Museum authority on handwriting, “ considers all the scenes ascribed 

“by Simpson to Shakespeare to be in one handwriting, with the 

“exception of ili ii lines 283-end”—a matter of fifty lines. 

The test from style fully confirms Simpson’s view, and one is tempted 

to think that the whole play is Shakespeare’s early work, and that | 
the corrections in his hand—if it is his hand—are corrections inserted 

in a professional scribe’s draft of his original work. The whole ques- 

tion 1s most fascinating, and cannot remain in its present position. 

Meantime we repeat that the MS. should be protographed at once. 


* * * 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S EAREY ‘LONDON? 


The Sir Walter of our day is not so mighty a force as the great 
Sir Walter who did so much for the awakening of romance and the: 
vivifying of history a century ago. But one thing at any rate they 
have in common—a joy in life and in humanity that they com- 
municate to their readers. Sir Walter Besant was not, perhaps, what we 
call a scientific historian, but his use of evidence is illuminating and 
his subjectivity—that most important element in the writing of history 
—1is touched with the modern sense of evolution. So the reader turns 
to his “Early London” with interest: can the admirable novelist 
make these dry bones live? His surmises have certainly great value. 
Here is one: “I cannot prove, though I believe, that lake-dwellings 
“were the first settlements on the London marshes.” Now this is a. / 
true surmise and Sir Walter ought to have put his theory to the test 
by examining the authorities. General Pitt-Rivers, that soundest 
of antiquarians, long since, as Mr Gomme has recently pointed out, 
identified “the remains discovered on the banks of the old Fleet. 
“River as pile dwellings of the ordinary Celtic type.” If then, we 
cannot feel that Sir Walter has exhausted the available London 
“material,” we can, at any rate, trust his judgment. His view that 
the site of Westminster Abbey was occupied by a Christian Church 
before the seventh century has much to be said for it. It is not 
impossible that this surmise, which is in accordance with tradition, 
will one day receive ample confirmation. 

Sir Walter is perhaps a little afraid of his authorities when he refers 
to the earliest foreign visitors. When he tells us that “we must not. 
“hastily reject the evidence of Pytheas” he seems to depreciate the 
really great weight and significance of his work “on the Ocean.” 
If the whole work is ever recovered it will fill many a lacuna in the 


* Early London: Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon and Norman, by Sir Walter Besant. 
(Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, price 30/- net.) 
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pre-history of Britain. He makes one important new point as to 
the population of Southern Britain in early days. The great 
embankment that runs from London to the Nore, “round a large 
“part of the coast of Essex, and along the coast of Lincolnshire 
“where the foreshore is a marsh,” is, so far as can be judged, he tells 
us, zof Roman. One must think, then, that it is neolithic, for that far 
age was famous for its earthworks. However, Sir Walter, without 
trusting to any date, merely adduces the embankment as evidence of 
dense population. 

The derivation of the word London is an endless subject of discus- 
sion. Sir Walter derives it from Llyn-Din, which, he says, means 
“The Lake Fortress.” “Llyn,” however, really means “stream,” and 
would suggest that London was built on the banks of the Fleet. But 
a fortress it certainly was and may well go back into the Stone Age. 

The description of Roman London is excellent and well illustrated. 
The “statue of a Roman warrior found in a bastion of the London 
“wall” gives us a more vivid conception of the Roman occupation 
than many pages of description, while the tomb of Valerius 
Amandinus, a Roman general, now in Westminster Abbey, seems to 
bring the occupation of London into line with the history of well- 
recorded times. Sir Walter gives us sudden touches that bring the 
town before us in its Roman days. “Within the citadel was the 
“forum, surrounded by lofty columns. One temple at least— 
“probably more than one—lifted its columns into the air. One was 
“to Fortune; another to Jupiter. In other parts of the town were 
“temples to Cybele, to Apollo, to Baal or the sun god, to Mercury, 
“to the Deae Matres, to Bacchus, who stood for Osiris as well; and 
“to Venus.” Somehow it recalls modern London to a provincial 
mind. The author gives, in touch after touch, suggestions that 
awaken in the heart the long vanished city. It may not be true 
history, but it is very like truth. 


““ Along the better streets, on the north of Thames Street, the 
traders put up their stalls and kept their shops; the stalls were at 
first mere temporary sheds resting against the walls of villas. 
These villas belonged, not to the millionaire Lucullus, for whose 
palace the whole world could be ransacked, but to the well-to-do 
merchant, whose taste was not much cultivated. He called in the 
best artist of the city. ‘ Build me a villa,’ he said, ‘ as good as my 
neighbour’s. Let there be a fine mosaic pavement ; let there be 
fountains ; let there be paintings on the walls; lovely paintings— 
nymphs and fauns, nymphs bathing, plenty of nymphs, dancing 
girls, plenty of dancing girls; paint me Hercules drunk, Loves 
flying and playing tricks, warriors with shields, sea pieces, ships’ 
paint me my own ships sailing. And take care of the hypocaust 
and the warming pipes, and see that the kitchen is suitably 
furnished.’ ’’ ° 


That is the perfect Besant touch. It is all true; there is evidence 
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for all of it. But Sir Walter wanted no evidence to reconstruct this 
bit of history. Human nature does not change, though to-day 
Hampstead and Chislehurst in Kent, and other pleasant spots, have 
taken the place of Thames Street. It is a pleasant pastime to 
wander down Thames Street on Sunday morning and visualise it all. 

That was Besant’s historical method. Having gathered his bare 
historical material with as much care as in him lay—and how much 
care that means none but his lovers know—he wandered through 
London age by age and visualised it all. This may not be a sound 
historical method, but, given that human nature does not change, it 
results in something so real that one dare not call it Romance. 
For years in his novels Besant hovered over historic London, and in 
his latter days he has given us a history of London down to the end 
of the eighteenth century that will not easily die. It is not many 
writers in any age who can make people see; and that is Besant’s 
peculiar gift. His theory of history was not that we should Zearn, but 
that we should see, and it is a veritable tribute to his great powers 
that he really does make us see “Early London ”—the London of 
the lake-men, of the Romans, of the Saxons and Danes, of the 
Normans. No doubt the picture is faulty and untrue in numberless 
particulars; but it is alive and, within very definite limits is true, 
true to the customs, the characters, the dress, the habits, and the 
practices of the people; and above all true to the human nature 
which, to Sir Walter Besant, was the one thing that mattered. It 
would no doubt be possible to join issue with him on many points 
of obscure history, to complain that his knowledge of recent research 
is incomplete and so forth. But he has gone painfully through his 
material, and he has guided his fine imaginative powers by that 
material and by the remarkable number of contemporary manuscripts, 
drawings, paintings and illustrations in stone and metal, which he 
has gathered together. It is a delightful book and will make men 
love this great London of ours more than ever. Professor T. G. 
Bonney’s very valuable introductory chapter on the Geology of 
London materially adds to the usefulness of this book as a work 
of reference. 


* * * 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM'S SERMONS* 


The Bishop of Durham has done well in giving to the public at 
large this group of striking and most admirable addresses, preached 
during a period of nineteen years (1889-1908), but presenting a 
continuity of thought and pertinacity of faith that draw the reader 
from sermon to sermon. Literature of this type—and- Dr. Moule’s 
sermons are most undeniably literature—is hard'y the subject of 


* Christ's wetness to the life to come; and other Sermons, by H. C, G. Moule, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. (Messrs. Seeley & Co., Ltd., price 3/6 net.) ; 
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criticism: one cannot criticise the theme, and the handling either 
makes or mars itself. But, nevertheless, the critic may venture to 
commend sermons which are instinct with scholarship and literary 
feeling, but are also, and chiefly, burning enunciations of the meaning 
of religion in life and of the veritable Christ in religion. Dr. Moule 
knows the difficulties that harden the average man and woman, the 
intellectual difficulties, the blank walls of disbelief which they face 
too often. He-is aware how the technical struggles of the Higher 
Critics float, as an ill-understood rumour of disbelief, into the homes 
of those who cannot join in the actual issue. He certainly appreciates 
the undoubted fact that the forgotten scepticism of one generation of 
critics and scientists survives in a later generation of simpler people. 
He knows, too, that something of this pseudo-critical attitude of 
mind has drifted even into the mind of the school-boy; and so he 
can go down to Sherburne School and say: 


‘In religion, as you live and Jearn, and think, you are certain 
to find mysteries unfathomable, problems anxious and distressing, 
seeming contradictions, as truths cross each other this way and 
that, which may threaten to strike down your faith. All the more 
I entreat you to seek, to find, to embrace, to know something in 
religion which cannot be shaken; and then put in practice over it 
that pregnant maxim which enjoins us never to let what we do not 
know disturb us in what we know. And I affirm that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is such a matter of knowledge. The Christ of the 
Bible, and of the Creed, and of the Te Deum, and of the soul, is a 
supreme certainty which you can know as such, and around which, 
and so around you, as you rest on Him and live by Him, the 
billows of the unknown will heave and beat for you in vain.’’ 


It would have been inconceivable to an earlier generation for such 
words to be addressed to boys. Yet the fact has to be faced: some- 
how the agnosticism of the last generation has filtered into the form. 
Head masters and house masters should note the fact. For older 
people the Bishop has another lesson. To them he shows, in 
language as penetrating as it is true, the reality of Christ as a xow 
living personality, and the reality of the After life for the personality 
of man. Neither Christ nor the life after death is a vague thing. 
The risen Lord had from the first a burning desire to be with men, 
and that desire is as real to-day as it was two thousand years ago. 
‘The Bishop bids us accept the Bible narrative and to accept the Christ 
of Scripture as a reality who belongs to us if we will have him. Man in 
every age, if he is to escape its peculiar spiritual perils, must accept 
the historic Christ. 


‘We live in a period whose most formidable peril lies in the 
degradation of ideals—the ideals of duty, of self-discipline, of 
self-sacrifice, of reverence, of home. Do we wish to escape the 
deterioration that is in the world, through materialism, through 
lust of gain, and lust of pleasure, through soulless luxury, through 
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cynicism, through loss of hope . . . Friend and_ brother, 
accustom yourself to the habitual influence, cultivated in your inner 
life, of the Ascended and promised Christ. So you shall, almost 
without knowing it, overcome the world, assimilating into you its 
Divine Overcomer.’’ 


One might write much on the variety of lessons to various classes 
of men and women inculcated in these pages. Dr. Moule’s words to 
the Universities, new and old, to the college, the school, the home, 
to every class of thinkers and workers, all are aimed at one end: the 
resumption of an attitude of faith with the help of the mind. “The 
“great concurrent functions of reason and faith, of knowledge and 
“worship, of the intellectual and the spiritual” are ever before him. 
He asks us to apply our minds to the meaning of religion in life and 
to do away with the doubts which to the vast majority of men and 
women have no intellectual justification whatever. We should like 
to know that this book is in every home and school in England. 


JERUSALEM. 


The rapid advance of the higher criticism of the Old Testament as 
well as many problems connected with the Gospels bas rendered a 
scientific history of Jerusalem necessary, a history that sets before 
the student the topographical and economic questions that are so 
essential to any adequate comprehension of Biblical difficulties. 
It cannot be said that the present stage of excavation in Jerusalem 
is such as can enable the historian to give in any sense a final or 
complete statement of the evolution of the city. But such progress 
has been made as justifies the publication of the important volumes 
in which Dr. George Adam Smith gathers together his own tireless 
labours of many years and the results achieved by many distinguished 
workers from various climes, and of many types of Christianity. The 
modern historical outlook depends largely on the results of excava- 
tion, and Dr. Smith is of course greatly indebted to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. “For the last thirty years all work on the topo- 
“sraphy of Jerusalem, whether in English or other languages, has 
“been based on the Fund’s Ordnance Survey, its Maps, Plans and 
“Memoirs. These can never cease to be indispensable to the 
“student.” Dr. Smith gives us work of special value in his treat- 
ment of the earthquakes, which have had so much influence on the 
history of Syria and Jerusalem. It is true that the sacred city was 


* Jerusalem. the topography, economics and history from the earliest times to 
A.D. 70, by George Adam Smith, D.D.,LL_.D.. Professor of Old Testament language, 
literature and theology, United Free Church College, Glasgow; in two volumes 
with maps and illustrations. (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 24s, net.) 
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spared from many of the earth waves that scourged the Syrian coast- 
line, but “the city has suffered several convulsions of disastrous 
“magnitude,” such as that of the eighth century B.C. the memory of 
which seemed perennial, and that of 31 B.C. Then we have to con- 
sider the effect of earthquakes which greatly affected Jerusalem in 
early Christian times and in the Middle Ages. It is clear that these 
events may have affected, and very probably did affect the water- 
_ supply upon which the city depended. The story of that supply is 
one of the most striking features in the history of the city, and more 
evidence is required as to effects of earthquakes on the springs in 
different epochs. 

Dr. Smith does not trouble the student with “any novel theories 
“of the cardinal questions” of topography. He accepts, with most 
modern scholars, the view that Sion lay not on the South-west Hill 
(as was for centuries traditionally conjectured), but on the East Hill, 
somewhere above the Virgin’s Spring. Excavations support the 
modern theory and the evidence has been strong enough to convert 
not only Dr. Smith, Sir Charles Wilson and Sir Charles Warren, but 
also the Dominican scholar, Joseph Lagrange, who by his abandon- 
ment of the south-west position threw over the almost unanimous 
Roman tradition. Dr. Smith likewise accepts the theory that the 
rock of the Altar of Burnt-Offering is the present es-Sakhra, and 
the consequent placing of the Temple west of this rock. The 
evidence of the Bible and the Apocrypha support the conclusions of 
modern scholars. The tradition that is now abandoned dates only 
from the time of Josephus, and the history of Jerusalem between 
100 A.D, and Josephus amply accounts for the origin of this erroneous 
tradition. 

The problems as to the Walls of the Holy City are important, 
especially as “the question of the Second Wall involves that of the 
“site of Calvary and the Sepulchre of our Lord.” The present walls 
were built by Suleiman the Magnificent about 1540; these and the 
older walls that they supplanted or extended must be left out of 
consideration, when the ancient walls up to the time of the Siege of 
Titus are considered. To find the ancient walls we have to find 
the “natural lines of fortification,” and consider all the pre-Christian 
evidence and that supplied by Josephus. “As yet we have only 
“discovered evidence sufficient to prove ancient remains as portions 
“of the walls extant in the time of Josephus.” It is a difficult, and, 
“in great part, an impossible task” to date these remains even 
approximately. Dr. Smith describes at length the work done by 
excavators during the last forty years. It is too elaborate to be 
considered here and the results attained are very indeterminate. 
“ My own conclusion after a study of the remains, so far as they are 
“still visible, and of the literature on the subject, is that we do not 
“know how the Second Wall ran from the First to the Tyropceon ; 
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“we do not know whether it ran inside or outside the site of the 
“Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” Further efforts will, we must 
hope, solve the conflicting arguments on this important subject. 

It is impossible in a necessarily short notice to do more than 
indicate the character of Dr. Smith’s work—its thoroughness, its 
judicial note, its total absence of bias. We have dwelt somewhat on 
the topographical side of the work, as its vast importance can hardly 
be over-estimated. The valuable chapter on “The name Jerusalem, 
“and its history” supplements the topographical considerations. It 
is interesting to note that our pronunciation of the name “approxi- 
“mates to what was in all probability the earlier pronunciation in 
“Hebrew, Yérushalém.” Dr. Smith, after his lucid examination of 
the-site, proceeds to discuss in elaborate detail the economic problems 
that the famous city, set on the edge of the desert, with a poor 
water-supply and yet with endless demands on its hospitality, offers 
to the student. The economic history is of interminable length. All 
the Stone Ages knew Jerusalem; nearly 5,000 years ago it was 
occupied by a Semitic race and that race up to this day have dwelt 
in it or about it. Dr. Smith discusses this continuous occupation 
from the economic point of view, fully and well. And so he leads us 
to the history proper from the day about the year 1400 B.C., when 
some Egyptian clay tablets tell us news of the lonely city abandoned 
in the wilderness. “ Their tone is in unison with the dominant notes 
“of the long tragedy to which they form the prelude. They express 
“that sense of betrayal and of vanishing hope in the powers of this 
“world which haunts Jerusalem to the very end.” We cannot follow 
Dr. Smith in his elaborate study, but we can commend it to the 
close attention of all students of history. 


ASHORE HISTORY 'OR PHILOSOPHY 


Dean Mansel once gave us what was in effect an excellent sketch 
of the history of philosophy; but that was long ago and we do not 
know of any book that adequately traces the evolution of philosophic 
thought in the West. Mr. Alexander has essayed to fill this gap 
and his attempt has met with a full measure of success. 

It is interesting to glance at the line of philosophic development. 
The Eleatic philosophy which concluded that Being was the sole 
reality was, in the fifth century before Christ, opposed by the 
Heraclitic conception of evolution, and to some extent supported by 


* 4 Short History of Philosophy, by Arch. B. D, Alexander, M.A. (Messrs. James 
Maclehose & Sons, price 8s. 6d. net.) 
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the atomic theory of the universe invented by Democritus. Anaxagoras 
gave philosophy a new departure in his conception of a thinking 
force at the heart of things. The Sophists adopted this argument, 
but, restricting thinking power to man, made him—as some modern 
thinkers make him—the measure of the universe. With them all 
truth was subjective. Socrates answered the Sophists by saying that 
there was an immortal element in man which was the depository of 
truth. So the science of Being becomes a Moral Philosophy. But 
metaphysics were bound to take a speculative course, and with the 
coming of Plato and Aristotle we have two systems of philosophy 
placed before the mind. Plato, with his worship of the reasoning 
faculty in Man and his conception of general ideas, stated once 
for all the dualism between Ideas and Things. Are they reconcil- 
able? “While Plato practically denies the existence of the empirical 
“world and attributes reality only to the universal ideas, Aristotle, 
“though not denying the world of ideas, conceives also of an actual 
“world as the foundation on which all knowledge must be built.” 
Aristotle insisted that “the pattern laid up in Heaven” could not 
exist apart from the individual of which it was the type. Matter and 
form must be united, but he predicated a Prime Mover of the universe, 
and thus sanctioned an ultimate universal idea. This was a remark- 
able extension of the Platonic idea. 

Mr. Alexander’s discussion of philosophy in the Roman world is 
full of interest. It was a practical age and the philosophy was one of 
life and not of ultimate realities; but it gave us a development of 
scepticism that has had considerable effect on later thought, and in 
Alexandria it fostered that form of mysticism known as Neo-Platon- 
ism, which, by its combination of Greek speculation and Hebrew 
faith, was destined so materially to mould the deep religious 
convictions that kept Christianity alive in the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Alexander’s discussion of philosophy in the latter period is of 
considerable value. He points out the great importance of Anselm’s 
position ; he was the author of the “Ontological Argument” for the 
existence of God. “God’s existence is bound up with the very 
“nature of the human mind. The idea of God involves the reality 
“of that idea. The rational and the real are one—an idea which has 
“its germ in Plato, and has been emphasised in modern times by 
Hegel.” On the other hand, Aquinas adopts the argument from 
design, coupled with a consciousness of God inherent in human nature. 
Unfortunately the struggle between his school and the Scotists 
took away all reality from philosophy. 

The return to reality came with the revival of letters and the 
Reformation. Bacon dwelt on the necessity for scientific inquiry, 
while mathematics rapidly became a weapon of investigation. So 
it was possible on the one hand to observe and record, on the other to 
analyse and reconstruct. The appearance of Descartes with his cogito, 
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ergo sum, gave a new force to speculation. From this premiss he de- 
duces God and the universe. The deduction is open to criticism and his 
distinction between thought and matter is arbitrary. We are led, 
indeed, from the Cartesian position to its materialistic conclusion. The 
period of “enlightenment ”—the philosophic period controlled by 
Locke, Voltaire, and Leibnitz in their respective countries—follows. 
Locke denied the existence of innate ideas and derived all ideas from 
sensational or reflective experience. His strength is that he really 
for the first time faces the problem of the origin of ideas; his weak- 
ness is his inability to escape the dilemma which the problem entailed. 
If the objects of the mind are only its own ideas, how can there be 
knowledge of a real world? If on the other hand we predicate a real 
world independent of the mind, is there not an object of the mind 
that is independent of its own ideas? Berkeley met the difficulty 
by frankly denying the existence of anything except in relation to a 
mind, and there is more to be said for his brilliant argument than 
many think. Indeed some developments of physical science to-day 
support it. But the high spiritual conception of Berkeley led to the 
scepticism of David Hume, who turned on the Bishop with the declara- 
tion: in reducing all to sensational ideas you have reduced the ego to 
a sequence of sensations. 

But no one could rest in Hume’s position and new impulses were 
at hand. In the very teeth of the doctrine of probabilities Butler 
re-created the argument from design, an argument which is to-day 
once more prominent. The “enlightenment ” movement was not less 
notable in France and Germany than in England, but in Germany 
it had a tremendous scientific value in the hands of Leibnitz, who 
touched that strange border-land where metaphysics and physics 
meet with his astounding doctrine of “Monads”—living atoms—as 
an explanation of substance. Our electrons are the actual counter- 
parts of his conception. Perhaps the ultimate solution of the 
problems of metaphysics lies in that direction. But the day of the 
physicist was not yet, and the great intellect of Kant arose to place 
pure thought on a new basis by his speculations on the meaning of 
knowledge and the function of faith. “Our consciousness of our 
“limits points to the means of transcending them.” Kant, in fact, 
vindicated our belief in God, Freedom and Immortality. The cry 
“back to Kant” was never so much needed as now. 

Mr. Alexander follows his very able sections on Kant by adequate 
discussions of the Development of Idealism and of Hegel's Philosophy 
of the Absolute, and concludes his volume with an interesting chapter 
on recent German, French and British thought. His own conclusion 
that the philosopher’s “theory of the universe must be wide enough 
“to embrace the facts of Christianity as well as the results of evolu- 
“tion,” will find ready acceptance amongst the best thinkers of 
to-day. The volume is admirable and deserves a place in every 
student’s study. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The interpretation of George Meredith has almost developed into a 
separate branch of literature. Hardly a week passes without some 
contribution towards it in the shape of article, essay, or monograph, 
and, though it is true that Mr. Meredith invites and repays exegesis. 
more than any other writer of our time, it is difficult to open the latest 
addition, Mr. Richard H. P. Curle’s ‘‘ Aspects of George Meredith ”’ 
(Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1908), without a feeling of depression. Mr. 
Curle has one indispensable qualification for the work he has under- 
taken, an intimate and complete knowledge of his subject’s writings. 
Indeed so deeply is he permeated with Meredith’s ideas, that his expo- 
sition loses sorne of its value. He seems perpetually to be restating 
Meredith in the terms of Meredith. Thus he begins his book with a 
comparison of the ‘‘ idealist,’’ the ‘‘ realist,’’ and the ‘‘ novelist of 
types.’’ The two former, he says, represent the extremes; he then 
proceeds to explain what he means by the ‘“‘ novelist of types,’’ and 
does so by describing—Meredith. He then turns to a definition of 
Poetry and the Poet. His definition of a poet is—Meredith. Later 
he distinguishes two schools of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Nature,’’ one of 
them is—Meredith. Interpretation of this kind is likely to be some- 
what barren of result. Mr. Curle’s enthusiasm is also something of a 
stumbling block to him. His whole book, except one short chapter, is 
conceived in a key of unwavering laudation. To this he would reply 
that criticism is not the business of an interpreter. Perfectly true— 
but no more is eulogy. It is perhaps a result of this excess of 
enthusiasm that the whole volume gives one an impression of infla- 
tion, of saying a good deal more than it means. The chapter on 
‘* Eloquence ’’ shows this fault at its worst, and the description of the 
““ Eloquent moment in poetry ’’ as ‘‘ melodramatic without melodrama, 
and emotional with no emotion,’’ is a vivid illustration. In spite of all 
these faults, however, the book is not without value. It is written, as 
has been indicated, with thorough knowledge of its subject, and with 
a firm grasp of the salient points of Mr. Meredith’s methods and 
doctrines. Sometimes, too, there are passages of real insight, forcibly 
expressed. There are many instances in the chapter on Meredith’s 
style, and in the pages dealing with his ‘‘ universal ’’ method of char- 
acter drawing. Probably Mr. Curle’s book would have seemed of 
more substance had he been a little earlier in the field. 


* * * 


‘“‘L’Enseignement, la Doctrine et la Vie, dans les Universités Mussul- 
‘“manes d’Egypte,” par Pierre Arminjon, Professeur 4 l’école Khédiviale 
de droit au Caire, 6 p. 50; Felix Alcan, Paris, is an account of Mussul- 
man Universities and Education in Egypt and is of great interest. Cairo 
is the centre of intellectual life, and is full of schools, colleges, convents, 
and libraries, founded by Sovereigns and Emirs, who, knowing the 
precariousness of their position, sought by these means to perpetuate 
their memory and gain favour with the religious world. El Azhar, the 
Egyptian Sorbonne, has its 15,000 students, drawn from every Mussul- 
man country. The simple life led in El Azhar to-day recalls that of 
Paris doctors-clerks in the 14th century. In the 15th century mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geography, and medicine were added to the 
Egyptian curriculum; to these Christians and Jews were admitted ; 
logic, religion, and law being taught to Mussulmen only. Under 
Mehemet Ali examinations were made compulsory, and in 1872 Ismael 
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Pasha placed all colleges under the central authority of El Azhar, and 
re-established discipline and order. From the successful candidates, 
cadis, mullahs, imauns, and professors are appointed. Education 
consists of learning the Koran, and its commentary the Sunna, by rote, 
and of lectures on theology and logic. Admittance to these colleges is 
often preceded by years of preparation and study of pure Islamic doctrine 


and precept. 
* * * 


The operas of Richard Wagner have been discussed from every 
conceivable point of view. The expert plunges into the maze of his 
orchestration, the student of ideas grapples with his Protean philosophy, 
the critic disputes of his place in the history of the drama, while there 
have been innumerable efforts to assist the ordinary opera-goer whose 
ignorance of the German language and superficial acquaintance with 
music and philosophy make it difficult for him to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of the new music drama. Mr. F. Cuthbert Hadden’s ‘‘ The 
Operas of Wagner ’’ (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1908, price 6s. net), should 
be a useful addition to the latter category. The book opens with a 
short biography, which gives most of the salient incidents of the com- 
poser’s life, but does not mention ‘‘ Die Phéen ’’ among his early works, 
though the opera is still occasionally performed on the Continent. 
There follows a brief statement of the essential points of Wagner’s 
theories of dramatic composition. The operas (beginning with the 
“Flying Dutchman ’’) are then discussed in chronological order, the 
author in each case giving the historical or legendary basis of the story, 
going through the actual events of the play in detail, stating the 
circumstances under which it was composed, and adding a_ short 
analysis of the music with illustrations of the most important themes. 
There is always a danger that a book of this kind will degenerate into a 
mere experiment in the art of ecstasy. The eye scans its pages with 
apprehension for inverted commas and marks of exclamation. Nor is 
Mr. Hadden guiltless in this respect. Moreover, his literary style is 
at times a little distressing. He allows, for instance, the phrase, ‘‘ The 
“ Hollandic Mariner,’’ to stand in a translation, the author of which is 
not stated. It is charitable to assume that the monstrosity is not his 
own, but he must plead guilty to a description of Kundry 
“bolting ’’ into the woodland glade of Montsalvat. The work is, 
however, carefully and clearly carried out, and should achieve its object, 
though it is not likely to be of much interest to those who have made 
any minute study of the operas. The volume is illustrated with 25 
coloured plates by Mr. Byam-Shaw, every one of which is a little work 
of art, the most successful being those of subdued colouring and 
broad design; the others are on rather too small a scale to make their 


full effect. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We can here but record the publication by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, of an interesting volume on ‘‘ The Antiquities 
‘‘of the Upper Gila and Salt River Valleys in Arizona and New 
‘“ Mexico.’’ This region has been known since 1539. The earliest 
inhabitants are said (with some daring) to have sprung “from an 
“original local source.’’ The archeological remains are described in 
detail, and the work is one evidently of considerable merit in the pre- 
history of Western America. 
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‘‘The Prolongation of Life: Optimistic Studies’’ (Mr. William 
Heinemann, price 12s. 6d. net), by Dr. Elie Metchnikoff, the well- 
known sub-director of the Pasteur Institute, appears in the form of a 
translation by Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, and is in part a reply to the 
objections raised to an earlier work entitled, ‘‘ The Nature of Man,”’ 
in which Dr. Metchnikoff asserted the possibility of modifying the 
apparently essential sadness of life by the abolition of disease and 
senility and the great extension of the term of life. In this volume he 
elaborates his argument. He analyses at length the microbic causes 
of senility. He refuses ‘‘ to accept the view that the high mortality 
‘“ between the ages of 70 and 75 indicates a natural limit of human 
‘‘ life,’? cites many exceptions, including that of Thomas Parr, who 
died in London at the age of 152 years and g months, and states that 
the duration of life up to 120 years is not very rare. ‘‘ There is some- 
‘‘ thing unknown which tends to long life,’’ and it is this ‘‘ something ”’ 
that needs investigation. Dr. Metchnikoff gives us at length his own 
investigation so far as it goes, and he claims merely to indicate “‘ the 
‘‘ lines for future investigation.’’ Natural death, the absolute exhaus- 
tion of the potentiality of natural life, is certainly rare. The end to 
aim at is to give to each life its full period—to eliminate the ‘‘ acci- 
‘“dental’’ from life. Disease is accidental and to eliminate it is the 
business of science, but to do so involves a full consideration of the 
questions of morals and social life. Here may be read at considerable 
length a discussion of these various questions. 

* * % 


‘“ A Great Labour Leader: being the Life of the Right Hon. Thomas 
“* Burt, M.P.’’ (Messrs. Brown, Langham and Co., Ltd.), by Mr. Aaron 
Watson, is a substantial work, and its appearance is justified in a way 
that few biographies of men still living are justified, for if the material 
for a life were not now collected it would be lost. Mr. Burt has pre- 
served no records of his remarkable life, and Mr. Watson has performed 
a most useful task in gathering that material while its value could be 
checked. Mr. Burt’s great intellectual gifts have been always con- 
trolled by sanity, honesty and judgment. His life, says Mr. Maddison 
in his introductory note to this book, ‘‘ is a standing rebuke to these 
‘pests [the demagogues] of the labour movement.’’ Mr. Burt has 
never been a demagogue and he has never been an opportunist, and 
to-day he is the standard by which every worker in the great labour 
movements should measure himself or herself. This is not the place in 
which we can recall Mr. Burt’s life and work. Born on 12th November, 
1837, in the small Northumberland colliery village of Murton Row, he 
was in touch from the first with labour in its most arduous and dan- 
gerous form. His early craving for literature—great literature—was 
significant of the future, and one may believe that from the balanced 
prose of Gibbon and Milton’s weighty lines he learnt many things that 
helped him in future years of labour leadership, in the fight for the 
franchise and in all the battles long ago in which he fought and won. 

* * * 


‘“Un Collaborateur, S. V. P.,’’ by Nadége Nastri (Paris: Maison 
d’editions de l’impulsionnisme, 17, Rue Fontaine), is an essay in a form 
of art in which the French are generally reputed our masters. It is, 
however, except for a certain sense of style, not strikingly superior to 
the ordinary one act play of the London theatre. The idea of the lady 
novelist advertising for a collaborator is used to introduce good-natured 
caricatures of an Italian and an Englishman, and a sympathetic but 
rather irrelevant picture of a Russian Nihilist. The whole ends with 
a marriage bell in the ripest style of stage convention. 
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THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


EVEN years have passed since King Edward VII. ascended 
S the throne. The retrospect is not unpleasing. Each of the 
seven years from 1901 to 1908 has seen a steady increase in the 
general appreciation of the sterling qualities which, before his acces- 
_ sion, were known only to a few. The visit which His Majesty paid 
last June to the Emperor of Russia may fully be regarded as the 
culminating point—up to the present—of his reign. Never before 
were the supreme qualities of the King—his tact, his bonhomie, his 
quickness in seizing the exact moment for saying and doing the 
right thing, more conspicuously illustrated. The happy thought that 
led to the appointment of the Russian Emperor as an Admiral of 
the British Navy was an admirable example of the right thing done 
at the right time, upon which the King deserves the congratulations 
of every one. The Reval visit, as an international and family picnic, 
was a brilliant success, a success which was not marred by a single 
false note, and which is remembered with pleasure by all, whether 
Russians or English, who were privileged to be present. At Reval 
the King was at his best, and’ the occasion supplies a suitable oppor- 
tunity for a brief survey of his activity abroad during the first seven 
years of the reign. If in the record there may appear something to 
regret, it is but as the shadow which brings into clear relief the 
light-points in the story. And whatever there may be to regret is 
not so much on account of anything His Majesty has done or left 
undone, as because of the way in which some injudicious courtiers 
by flattery and foreign enemies animated by envy and dread have 
combined to create around his beneficent activity a distorting nimbus 
of false glory, which, while apparently magnifying the importance 
of the Crown, is directly calculated to bring His Majesty into dis- 
credit and to weaken the foundations of the throne. 
The English folk have ever had a loyal passion for their temperate 
kings. But, being as utilitarian as they are sentimental, they have 
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specially prided themselves upon their success in exploiting the 
monarchy in the interests of the nation and the Empire. Mr. 
Gladstone, in a familiar passage, claimed “the great political dis- 
“covery of the Constitutional kingship” for the English race, and 
predicted that “another fifty years may see all Europe adhering to 
“the theory and practice of this beneficent institution, and peace- 
“ably sailing in the wake of England.” The prophesy bids fair to 
be fulfilled—with the exception of France. Norway, the most 
advanced of European democracies, has deliberately founded a 
new throne for King Edward’s son-in-law rather than create the 
Republic to which its foremost citizens were publicly committed. 
In Russia, the most autocratic of Empires, the evolution of the Con- 
stitutional monarchy goes on apace. In Portugal even a double 
assassination of King and Crown Prince merely abolished a dictator- 
ship and restored the Constitution. Not even the disasters of the 
American war shook the throne of Spain, although its occupant was 
a boy in his teens. In Italy, Republicanism, once a religious en- 
thusiasm, has become merely the rallying cry of an important party. 
There has been everywhere in Europe a recrudescence of the 
monarchical idea, and no one can deny to Edward VII. a large 
share in raising the prestige of Royalty, until it stands higher to-day 
in the midst of this democratic age than it did at any time in the 
nineteenth century. But it is not the monarch as despot, but the mon- 
arch as servant that has survived. The modern king may with justice 
claim with proud humility the title of the Roman Pontiff, Servus 
servorum Dei, substituting Popudi for Dez. It is the peculiar good 
fortune of our Sovereign to have been dominated from youth up by 
the motto in the crest of every Prince of Wales, Ich Dien. Edward 
VII. has given a new lease of popularity to the Crown by familiaris- 
ing the democracy with the idea that the King is the serving-man of 
the State over which he reigns. 

It would be wrong to suggest that even for a moment King 
Edward has forgotten the conditions of that service which he has 
never ceased to render to the Empire. His honoured father, who 
was not trained in the English school, told him shortly before his 
death that “to dominate statesmen and to guide affairs were the 
“object and boast of your mother’s predecessors,” and in no 
unequivocal language the Prince Consort held it as the natural goal 
of the Royal ambition to make the throne “the seat of loyalty and 
“power.” Fortunately neither by temperament nor by conviction 
was Queen Victoria's son tempted for a moment to stray along that 
perilous road, even though the beckoning hand was that of his sire. 
He realised with a sure instinct that to attempt “to dominate states- 
“men and to guide affairs ” could never be his object, and that even if 
attained it was more likely to be his bane than his boast. He has 
completed the evolution of Constitutional kingship by abjuring all 
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attempts to combine in the throne both “loyalty and power.” Loyalty 
on the part of the people is incompatible with the exercise of power 
on the part of the sovereign. Royal authority, nominally intact, has 
in reality given place to a moral, not a coercive, influence, which, how- — 
ever, “leaves abundant scope for mental activity to be at work under 
“the gorgeous robes of Royalty.” 

By an unhesitating recognition of the limitations which, while 
appearing to weaken, are the real secret of the survival 
of the Constitutional kingship, our present Sovereign has rendered 
an inestimable service to the stability of the political system and’ of 
the monarchical régime. Not even the lying tongue of lawless rumour 
has ever whispered the calumny that King Edward has strayed 
from the straight and narrow path wherein alone monarchs nowadays 
can find success. But it is not impossible that from the lofty eminence 
of the throne King Edward may not have realised the extent to 
which this perfect loyalty of the Sovereign to the Constitutional 
tradition has been obscured, to the no small detriment of the throne, 
by injudicious courtiers in the press at home, and by ill-informed 
commentators in the press abroad. As the result of their combined, 
although not antagonistic, activity, the fair image of an ideal Con- 
stitutional king actually presented by the King to the world is being 
obscured and defaced by a kind of Brocken spectre, projected on 
the misty cloudland of popular ignorance. His Majesty is shown by 
the phantasmagoria of the press as the master of his Ministers, the 
director of the foreign policy of his Empire, a monarch who, by the 
transcendent force of his statesmanship, now governs the nation over 
which his predecessors were content to reign. 

It may be objected that so strange a misrepresentation of the 
actual facts cannot possibly deceive any intelligent ‘person in the 
three Kingdoms. Unfortunately, in our country there are many 
persons not intelligent,—a fact which Carlyle stated with more 
emphasis. Constant iteration in journals of vast circulation 
cannot fail to produce some impression upon readers, many of whom 
still cherish the relics of the Stuarts. At the same time, if the matter 
only concerned our own country, and the mass of the English people, 
these remarks would never have been penned. Mr. Gladstone’s 
emphatic words would justify passing over such effusions with con- 
tempt. He wrote in 1878: 

‘‘ There can be in England no disloyalty more gross as to its 
effects than the superstition which affects to assign to the sovereign 
a separate, and, so far as separate, transcendental sphere of 
political action. Anonymous servility has indeed in these last days 
hinted such a doctrine, but it is no more practicable to make it 
thrive in England than to rear the jungles of Bengal on Salisbury 
Plain.’’ (Gleanings, vol. I., page 230.) 
But anonymous servility has become blatant in these still later days, 
and it has produced its inevitable consequences in the creation of 
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dangerous misconceptions and mischievous misunderstandings abroad. 
This is inevitable. For the British Constitution 


‘“is commonly seen, by even the most intelligent of foreigners, as 
pictures are seen in gaslight, with a strong projection of their 
more glaring colours, and a total, or at best very serious, loss of 
their more delicate, cool, transparent shadows and graduating 
touches.’’ (Ib., p. 26.) 


Hence, while at home it is perfectly understood by the intelligent 
that the English Sovereign is, and will always be, a strictly Consti- 
tutional monarch, the opinion is almost universal among Continental 
politicians that it is King “Edouard,” and not the Cabinet, who is 
the decisive factor in framing the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

However absurd this delusion may appear to educated English- 
men, its prevalence has done much mischief in the past. It 
may do more mischief in the future. Incidentally it tends to circum- 
scribe more narrowly than ever the range of action within which 
our King can give effect to his personal feelings. If His Majesty is 
regarded as the arbiter of Britain’s destinies, the master-director of 
Britain’s foreign policy, it follows as an inevitable consequence that 
he must no longer permit himself to indulge in likes and dislikes, or 
even to take part in those family differences which have such a 
strange fascination for mortal men, crowned or uncrowned. 

The writer may be pardoned for referring to one lamentable con- 
sequence which has followed from the mistaken belief on ‘the 
Continent that His Majesty rules as well as reigns in England. 
The incident belongs to past history, and the only sentiment which 
its recital will evoke will be one of gratitude that that period of 
irritation has given place to a happier era of goodwill. Nor shall | 
presume so far into the coudisses of Courts as to venture upon any 
indiscreet details. 

King Edward VII. has now reigned seven years. During three 
of those years it is notorious that he entertained feelings not too 
affectionate towards his Imperial nephew at Berlin. Far be it from me 
to attempt to apportion the responsibility for the misunderstanding 
which prevailed between these exalted personages. Suffice it to say 
that for personal and family reasons, which were utterly apart from 
the interests of Britain or of Germany, the uncle was not on cordial 
terms with his nephew, and the nephew was equally, not at daggers- 
drawn, but at pin-pricks with his uncle. It would be absurd to 
attempt to deny to any Sovereign, merely because he is a 
Sovereign, the human feelings which appeal so irresistibly to 
our nature. But as the immediate result of the existence of these 
personal and family estrangements between uncle and nephew was 
to set up more or less strained relations between 60 millions of 
Germans and all the subjects of the British Empire, the most humble 
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and loyal of Englishmen may venture to express a regret that these 
personal matters could not be treated as mere private affairs. As 
the result of these purely private irritations, some hundred millions 
of men spent anxious days and waking nights merely because an 
uncle and nephew, who happened for the time not to get on together, 
occupied the thrones of their respective countries. In olden days a 
scurrilous jest by one monarch concerning the mistress of another 
plunged Europe into a bloody war. Surely the moral is inevitable. 
The tranquillity of realms should not be compromised by the personal 
differences of their monarchs. It must either be distinctly under- 
stood that they are incapable of influencing the policy of their 
States by their personal likings or dislikings, or they must be 
absolutely prohibited from experiencing the most universal of human 
feelings which border on uncharitableness. 

The King and the Kaiser, as was publicly displayed last month 
at Cronberg, are now on the most friendly terms, and we devoutly 
hope that the pact of family love may never be disturbed even by 
a lovers’ quarrel. But the poison engendered in the minds of their 
respective subjects continues to work. The popular German idea 
is that King Edward entertained a hostile animus to his nephew 
which inspired every act of British foreign policy. If they had 
rightly understood, what his subjects know, that the course of British 
foreign policy is no more influenced by His Majesty’s personal feel- 
ings or family differences than the rising of the Nile is affected by 
the monuments of antagonistic dynasties that adorn its banks, Ger- 
mans might have judged English policy upon its merits. But as 
they misunderstood this fundamental fact, they naturally found the 
secret of every act of British statecraft in His Majesty's ima 
determination not to be outdone by his nephew. 

Hence there has arisen in the German mind one of the most 
fantastic and preposterous myths that ever demonstrated at 
once the creative powers of the popular imagination and 
the dimensions of the gullet of popular credulity. It is a popular 
impression in Germany that Edward VII. is not merely the Richelieu 
of the twentieth century, but that he is constantly preoccupied in 
‘weaving plans of Machiavellian devilry for the purpose of weaken- 
ing, injuring and, above all, of isolating the nation which owes 
allegiance to his nephew. What is believed to be the fact has often 
more influence in politics than the fact itself; and the real King 
of England is of less importance to the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe than is the imaginary Edward VII. as he is pictured 
daily in the German Press, a sinister figure dominating the European 
situation, who spénds his days and nights in spinning, like some 
infernal spider, the meshes of the net in which Germany is being 
encircled. His Majesty is not a prince with the intellect of 
a Richelieu. He possesses neither the overmastering brain, nor the 
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dominating will, nor the calculating ambition of the great Cardinal. 
He aspires as little to possess the conscience or the ethics of 
Machiavelli as to inherit the ant-like industry of his illustrious father. 
His genius does not lie in politics. He is an inveterate traveller, 
and much enjoys change of place and scene. He retained after his 
Coronation the genial, pleasure-loving disposition of the Prince of 
Wales, and used it with sense and tact to aid the policy of his Foreign 
Secretaries. But these things, which are matters of common know- 
ledge to us in England, are unknown to the believers in the myth 
of modern Germany concerning the Bismarckian genius and dogged 
diplomacy of “Onkel Edouard.” 

This myth continues to exert a mischievous influence upon con- 
temporary politics. When His Majesty, in fulfilment of the plainest 
of his duties, alike as a Sovereign and a man, undertook to visit 
the Emperor of Russia, this visit of courtesy’and congratulation was 
the occasion of an outburst of comments in many German papers, 
which suggested the need for writing this article. It was openly 
asserted or cunningly suggested that His Mayjesty’s sole object in 
visiting his relative in Russia was the welding of a ring of hostile 
alliances around Germany. It was seriously argued by journalists, 
at present outside lunatic asylums, that His Majesty was going to 
Reval in order to conclude a triple alliance, binding England, France 
and Russia to make war on the Germans by land and sea. It was 
even asserted that His Majesty was prepared to purchase the Russian 
alliance by making over to the Tsar the reversion to Constantinople 
and the Asiatic possessions of the Sick Man. To give substance to 
these alarms, they printed a garbled version of the ordinary parade- 
ground oratory of the Kaiser, as if it were a challenge to all to come 
on, and a reply to the attempt to ezzkrezsen Germany. A sombre and 
sinister, but sonorous, throb of the war drum vibrated through the 
Fatherland. As if from sheer schadenfreude, some English journal- 
ists eagerly seized the occasion to confirm and intensify the uneasy 
feeling of their German colleagues. The Throne and the Country— 
a journal probably unknown to the throne and but little seen in the 
country—after declaring that the visit involved questions of high 
policy, proceeded to say: 


‘* No one has done more than the King towards the solidification 
of England’s interests on the Continent; and this last act may 
justly be regarded as the coping stone of the splendid structure of 
diplomacy which has been the means of curbing effectually the 
soaring ambition of Germany by securing the friendly attitude of 
the two Powers which flank her on either side.’’ 


It would be ill-advised to ignore as beneath contempt such a revelation 
of the extent to which the popular delusions as to His Majesty’s efforts. 
to control British policy and of the anti-German motive of his every 
action have cankered the mind of Germans and to a certain extent 
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bemused the brain of the Germanophobes at home. It is a symptom 
of the deep-seated malady which afflicts Europe, whose seriousness 
our King, of all men, is best able to diagnose. | 

What is that malady? What causes the Germans every now and 
then to burst out into what Prince von Biilow called recently “the 
“defiant instinct of self-preservation”? Why is it that the Germans 
are perpetually discussing the possibility of the necessity for striking 
down this, that or the other Power whose ambitions seem to menace 
them? It is not that the Germans are unethical. That they appear 
to be so is due to the fact that their ethics are those not of the posi- 
tion which they actually occupy, but those of the position which they 
- think they occupy. When two men are swimming for their lives 
in deep waters, the most austere moralist would perhaps not severely 
blame a man for choking his own brother in order to release the grip 
which would have cost his own life. The “ defiant instinct of self-pre- 
“servation” found free and full expression when Frederic the Great 
was building up the Prussian kingdom. It found hardly less defiant 
expression when Bismarck was building up the German Empire. 
The recently-published Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe reminded 
Europe rather painfully of the absence of any controlling principle 
save that of the “defiant instinct of self-preservation” in the state- 
craft of the Iron Chancellor. Such a non-moral conception of public 
right and of international law is inevitable when nations are, or 
think they are, in what may be called the struggle-for-life-in-deep- 
water stage. What Germans need to discover is that they have now 
well emerged from that stage. The alarms and dreads in which many 
Germans pass their lives are an atavistic survival from an outgrown 
past. But so long as men imagine they are still living in the: 
peril of their lives in which their ancestors passed their existence, 
they will relapse into the manners and morals of those ancestors. 
Carry the alarms a little further back, and cannibalism could be 
justified by the “defiant instinct of preservation” as conclusively as 
many of the policies eagerly recommended by some more or less 
crazy journalists in Germany and England. 

“All the unrest of Europe arises from fear. Perfect love casteth 
out fear, for fear hath torment. It is not less true that fear casts 
out not only love, perfect or imperfect, but in its torment banishes 
peace, and insists upon the negation of all moral principle in the 
relations of nations. Hence, to secure the peace of Europe, the 
supreme object should be to cast out fear, to reassure the timorous, 
to encourage belief in the strength of the national position. King 
Edward VII. has recognised and acted upon this truism in the case of 
many nations. But, most unfortunately, the one nation of all others 
which is most morbidly fearful of an attack on two fronts has, by 
some foolish English journalists and statesmen, been treated 
otherwise. There has been some appearance of a design to isolate 
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Germany, to expose her helpless to a coalition of adverse Powers, 
and so it has come to pass that our King has been, and is, regarded in 
Germany as the master spirit of the deadly competition. 

It may with reason be retorted that the King is not responsible for 
the morbid imaginings of his more harebrained subjects. But during 
some of the seven years of his reign there has, perhaps, not been a 
sufficient effort on his part to allay the alarms of the Germans. While 
preserving an attitude of scrupulous correctitude in his relations to 
other nations, it is difficult to suppress a feeling that he may 
have secretly enjoyed the consciousness that the Germans 
were quite unnecessarily agitating themselves about his action. Such 
a course of conduct, while natural enough, is too dangerous to be 
indulged in by a sovereign. An ingenious novelist, regardless of 
Weismann, has written a romance suggested by the theory that the 
horrible sensation of falling through space, so familiar in nightmare, 
is a revival of the memories of adventures experienced by our 
arboreal ancestors. The Germans are haunted by the constant 
revival of memories of a much less distant past. Most of the utter- 
ances which give so much offence and do so much to embitter the 
relations between the two nations are wrung from our German cousins 
while suffering from that kind of nightmare. I venture to submit 
that it would be a task worthy of the most exalted position to dis- 
courage the engendering of nightmares and to avoid actions which 
are likely to give the Germans an attack of the fidgets. 

By the laborious efforts of a group of publicists, the English 
Sovereign has been elevated to the position of Hobgoblin-in-Ordinary 
to the German people. If German mothers do not frighten their 
children to sleep by the name of “Onkel Edouard,” no monarch is 
more constantly employed as a Bugaboo in many German news- 
papers. What I venture humbly to suggest is that the King, bear- 
ing that fact im mind, should scrupulously refrain from any action 
which might give excuse for the Hobgoblin theory or increase 
the effectiveness of a Bugaboo, whose chief use is to scare the German 
taxpayer into voting money for the navy. I will give an instance. 

Than the visit to Reval nothing could be more fitting, nothing 
could be less fraught with offence to Germany. But’ its 
sudden announcement scared the alarmist press of Germany 
as if it were a bolt from the blue. If it had been preceded 
or even accompanied by explanations from the Sovereign and 
from his Ministers, carefully framed so as to disarm the suspicious 
and reassure the timorous, Europe might have been spared a good 
deal of uneasiness. Even after the visit was announced no pains 
seem to have been taken to allay German anxiety. On the contrary, 
much was done which had the effect of intensifying it. The central 
source of the alarm of the Germans springs from their belief that King 
Edward, of whose almost supernatural ability in political manceuvres 
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they have fully persuaded themselves, is his own Foreign Minister, 
pursumg with relentless persistence a personal policy aiming at the 
isolation and ultimately at the destruction of Germany. The one 
great check upon this fantastic theory is the assertion of the Con- 
stitutional doctrine that His Majesty neither has, nor can have, nor 
desires to have, any foreign policy excepting that for which the 
English Cabinet and the Foreign Minister are responsible. As if 
to weaken the salutary influence of this consideration, the King was 
allowed to proceed to Reval unaccompanied by any Minister of 
State. The Tsar was attended by M. Izvolsky and M. Stolypin. 
King Edward was unattended by a single responsible Minister. 

I am aware that for this apparently deliberate but obviously inad- 
vertent confirmation of the German belief in a malevolent, Machi- 
-avellian personal policy on the part of the King, the blame must 
constitutionally be laid at the doors of the Secretary of State or of the 
Cabinet. I am not concerned with the author of the blunder. But 
it is to be regretted that Sir Edward Grey’s attention was not 
aroused to a sense of his duty in this matter. The reason 
probably is that it was wished to minimise the political signifi- 
cance of the Reval visit, at which no business was to be transacted 
calling for the presence of a Minister. The plea may be admitted, but 
nevertheless if so the result was exactly the opposite to that which it 
was desired to attain. The inference drawn in Germany was not that 
His Majesty was enjoying a family meeting in the Baltic, but that the 
business in hand was so mysterious, and so personal, that Ministers 
were purposely not allowed to be in attendance. It is true that the 
King was accompanied by Sir Charles Hardinge, but it can hardly 
surprise any one that the Germans fail to take Sir Charles Hardinge 
seriously when he is put forward as an equivalent for an absent 
Secretary of State and Cabinet Minister. His presence, indeed, 
emphasised the significance of Sir Edward Grey’s absence; for he 
is believed in Germany to be the King’s factotum, his political 
private secretary, with no other purpose in life than that of anticipat- 
ing His Majesty’s wishes and obeying His Majesty’s will. 

Even this was not all. His Majesty was accompanied to Reval 
by Admiral Sir John Fisher and by General French, one of the most 
distinguished officers in the British Army. Why, asked the Germans, 
did the King take the heads of the fighting services to meet the Em- 
peror unless some naval and military alliance was toward? The answer 
which satisfies Englishmen, that Fisher and French are invaluable 
ingredients in a pic-nic party, is angrily rejected by our suspicious 
cousins. They regard Sir John Fisher as the most dangerous man 
in the British Empire. He is believed to lie awake o’ nights planning 
how to repeat Copenhagen at Kiel, and when he sleeps he dreams 
of new monsters of the deep which will make even the German 
Dreadnoughts as obsolete as the Roman galleys. That such an ogre 
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should be the most delightful companion on a sea trip, that he has 
the charm of a schoolboy and the zest for dancing of a girl of 
eighteen, that he is as facile princeps in the ball-room as on the 
quarter-deck, and that it was his social qualities as an ideal com- 
panion and conversationalist rather than his naval genius that secured 
him the honour of a command to accompany the King is frankly 
incomprehensible to the average German. The Kaiser, who knows 
Admiral Fisher,.and who also knows his uncle, would find no difficulty 
in accepting this explanation. But the majority of Germans have 
not these advantages. 

The official communiqué published by the German Government, 
rebuking the methods, false and unnational, employed to disturb 
the “confidence and calm which alone are worthy of a great and 
“peaceable nation,” says: 

‘*It should not be forgotten that a businesslike and sound 
solution, to achieve which is the common interest of all the 
Powers, is not facilitated by nervous and exaggerated enumeration 
of possible dangers.”’ 

Therefore the supreme necessity on the part of all concerned is to 
avoid giving occasion for nervous alarms. It is idle to say that there 
is no justification for their fears. When His Majesty’s chauffeur has' 
to pass a frightened horse in a narrow road, he does not sound his 
gong and: increase his speed because the horse has no reason to be 
alarmed. On the contrary, he goes as quietly as possible, recognising 
that the unreasonable neivousness of the horse is a fact in nature 
to be reckoned with, allowed for, and provided against. It might 
be well, in dealing with Germany, to be as prudent, as cautious, and 
as practical as would the chauffeur. 

King Edward, at Reval, referred, in a phrase which has since 
made the tour of the world, to his confident expectation that the 
meeting would “conduce to the satisfactory settlement in an amicable 
“manner of some momentous questions in the future.” We all hope 
that the anticipation may be realised. But we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that its realisation is more likely to be retarded than to 
be promoted by emphasising the increased ability of the English 
and Russian Empires to get their own way as the result of their 
understanding. “Momentous questions” in the modern sense can only 
be settled by general agreement. Any apparent desire to settle 
things by dual or triple understandings challenges the uninvited 
parties to trip up the proposed arrangement. The Morocco trouble 
sprang directly from an agreement between a group of the Powers, 
to which some of those who afterwards met at Algeciras were not 
parties. 

It is a homely adage that it is impossible to eat one’s cake and 
have it too. So it is impossible to utilise the Monarch as Commis- 
voyageur extraordinaire of the British Empire without exposing 
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ourselves to the risk of having his personal functions exaggerated to 
his detriment and to ours. That the King has no personal policy 


as distinct from that of his official advisers is so obvious that it is 


almost an insult to assert it. No one likes to have to 
declare that he is not addicted to the stealing of silver spoons. But 
when our over-zealous friends and envious foes alike declare that we 
are experts in the appropriation of spoons, even such a disclaimer 
may be necessary. That His Majesty takes no personal part in the 
negotiations of Anglo-Russian Conventions and the like is equally 
obvious. Yet journals boasting an immense circulation speak of Sir 
Edward Grey as “ably seconding his Sovereign.” The fact is that 
even the great services which His Majesty is in a position to render 
to the cause of peace are endangered by such an inversion of parts. 
The King may be our Diplomat-King, but kings are only available as 
diplomatists when they are associated with the policy of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Even if the policy of Ministers had 
been originated by His Majesty, the more necessary it would be, in the 
interest of the Crown itself, that no credit should be claimed for the 
Sovereign. , Credit cannot be claimed when a policy succeeds _with- 
out discredit attaching to the originator when that policy fails. If 
the exclusive responsibility of the Minister is impaired, it is disastrous 
for the King. “Sole action, for the Sovereign,” said Mr. Gladstone, 


‘* would mean undefended, unprotected action—the armour of 

irresponsibility would not cover the whole body against sword or 

spear, a head would project beyond the awning and would invite 

sunstroke.”’ 
As his most precious inheritance, His Majesty is heir to that palla- 
dium of the Constitutional monarchy, the theory that the King can do 
no wrong. It is fully to be expected that he will not allow any glamour 
of popularity or any glozing words of flattering sycophants to beguile 
him into sacrificing the substance of impeccability for the phantom 
of personal prestige. 

“Since the King can do no wrong,” says Mr. Lowell, in his 

recently-published work on “The Government of England,” 


‘he can do neither right nor wrong. He must not be praised or 
blamed for political acts; nor must his ministers make public the 
fact that any decision on a matter of State was actually made by 
him. His name must not be brought into political controversy in 
any way, or his personal wishes referred to in argument, either 
within or without Parliament.’’ (p. 39.) 


A still greater authority has said the same thing in even more 
emphatic terms. Mr. Gladstone wrote: 


‘‘ Dignity and visible authority lie wholly with the wearer of the 
Crown, but labour mainly and responsibility wholly with its 
servants. From mere labour power may be severed, but not 
from labour joined with responsibility. This capital and vital 
consequence flows out of the principle that the political action of the 
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Monarch shall everywhere be mediate and conditional upon the 
concurrence of confidential advisers. It is impossible to reconcile 
any, even the smallest, abatement of the doctrine, with the perfect 
and absolute immunity of the Sovereign from consequences.’’ 
(Gleanings, p. 230.) 

When Mr. Escott tells us that “to the entire satisfaction of his 
“subjects, King Edward has informally become the head of our 
“diplomatic system” (Escott, p. 401), and when the same authority 
asks why the King cannot become his own Foreign Minister, it is 
evident that ideas are in the air which may imperil the very basis 
of the throne. Contrast with these suggestions the sagacious obser- 
vations of Lord Esher on the importance of avoiding the attempt 
to make the Sovereign the master workman of his realm: 


‘“ Nor is it important nor desirable to attempt to lift the veil of 
mystery which to a large extent even in our prying times conceals 
from vulgar eyes the influence of the sovereign. In a great degree 
mystery and secrecy are vital to the maintenance of Royal 
authority. A monarchy to be stable should subsist in twilight, and 
an Emperor of China possesses a stronger hold on the imagination 
of his subjects than a bon bourgeois like Louis Philippe of France. 
Some instinct of this kind has guided the steps of the Queen 
throughout her reign, so that in spite of her simple tastes of 
sympathy more freely given to the poor than to the mighty, and 
of the lights which by her own published books she has thrown on 
the domestic life of the Court, she has nevertheless contrived to 
conceal from the public the nature of the power wielded for so 
many years over her Ministers as well as the influence she has 
exercised over social and political events.’? (Yoke of Empire, 
P. 193.) 

Since these words were written that veil of mystery has been 
largely lifted, in part, by Lord Esher himself, with results which do 
not altogether tend to encourage His Majesty in emulating the 
achievements of his predecessor. Queen Victoria was an indefatig- 
able worker, one of those who scorn delights and live laborious days. 
“Blessed be drudgery” might have been the motto of the Victorian 
reign. She toiled lke a galley slave through interminable 
despatches. Until the closing years of her reign she always had a 
Cabinet Minister in attendance, and she never strayed from home. 
King Edward possesses many admirable qualities, but other 
pursuits have greater attractions for him than the toiling and moil- 
ing through the arid wilderness of despatches and blue books. He 
is frequently away from home, and when he goes abroad his Ministers 
are left at home. 

All this is compatible with popularity, and with a certain amount 
of factitious prestige; it is also compatible with a considerable réle 
in public affairs. But it was by her laborious and conscientious 
discharge of public duty, for the most part unseen, that the late 
Queen revived the monarchy in England, and if it is to be main- 
tained, Lord Esher’s words may well be borne in mind: 
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““The character and rule of Queen Victoria have set a high 
standard, below which it will be impossible for a monarch to fall 
without personal disaster. Future monarchs will have to beware 
of the example of Queen Victoria.’’ (Ib., p. 197.) 

Let me recall the words used by Mr. Gladstone as the laws governing 
the exercise of a direct and personal influence by the Sovereign in 
the whole work of the Government : 


‘“The amount of that influence must vary greatly, according to 
character, to capacity, to experience in affairs, to tact in the 
application of a pressure which never is to be carried to extremes, 
to patience in keeping up the continuity of a multitudinous super- 
vision, and, lastly, to close presence at the seat of government; 
for, in many of its necessary operations, time is the most essential 
of all elements, and the most scarce.’’ (Gleanings, p. 233.) 

King Edward has character, capacity, experience and tact. But 
patience in “the continuity of a multitudinous supervision,” and “ close 
“presence at the seat of Government” are hardly compatible with 
the ubiquity of a Diplomat-King frequently on the road. 

I close this paper with an expression of profound gratitude to 
the King for having recently administered to sycophants and flat- 
terers a signal rebuke. The notion that he aspired to play a govern- 
ing role in the affairs of State has been so diligently disseminated that 
his absence from London at the recent Ministerial crisis had all the 
effect of a startling surprise. As a late Prime Minister pointed out, 
authority has given place to influence in almost every department 
of Royal activity; but he added: 


“* Not that even power is entirely gone. The whole power of the 
State periodically returns into the Royal hands whenever a 
ministry is changed.’’ 

One of the fateful moments when the whole power of the State 
had returned to the King’s hands occurred last spring. The occur- 
rence was not unforeseen. His Majesty was at Biarritz, and a 
Ministerial crisis found the Sovereign im partibus. It is true that he 
returned to England for the Council, at which the new Ministers 
were sworn in. Some of the newspapers grumbled. But they over- 
looked the significance of the object-lesson which His Majesty had 
administered to those who at home and abroad had been deluding 
themselves with vain dreams as to the revival of personal rule. They 
might have learned from the “ episode de Biarritz” the true estimate 
in which their notions are held by the Sovereign himself. A similar 
lesson, administered as effectively to those who indulge in similar 
day dreams as to His Majesty pursuing a personal policy aiming 
at the isolation and throttling of Germany’ would contribute to the 
confidence of the world. How that lesson should be administered 
the Sovereign is in a much better position to decide than the writer. 


A LOYAL SUBJECT. 


COUNT. LYOF TOLSTOI. 


HE writer, who, perhaps more plausibly than any other, has 
concentrated his powers on a construction of the impressions 
-which may precede violent and premature death, has now reached 
the confines of his eightieth year in physical and mental 
well-being. Alone among the eminent Russian authors of 
the last century, Tolstoi has reached positive old age. Ler- 
montov died at 30 and Pouchkine at 38. Gogol was no 
more than 43 when his ecstatic vigils wore him to the grave. 
Dostoievsky scarcely lived to be 59, and even Tourgéniev, whom 
not a few of us still remember standing like an oak in the forest, 
was felled at 65. Tolstoi alone, before whom the image of death 
has been perpetually present, defies it still in a green and vigorous 
maturity. In these days to be very old and still distinguished for 
energy is to achieve a pre-eminence the honours and glory of which 
are almost excessive. The result of Tolstoi’s permanence, added to 
his talent, is to lift his fame, at all events for the moment, to a 
prophetic height. We have seen the splendour of octogenarians 
soar up in the heavens before; we have seen Tennyson and Victor 
Hugo and Ibsen blaze like meteors on the firmament, and to ordinary 
eyes darken the fame of all shghtly younger contemporaries. In the 
case of Tolstoi, the concentration of worship is almost more tre- 
mendous still. Such praise is a graceful and proper tribute to the 
crown of length of days, but it is apt to disturb calm critical judg- 
ment. We may find the exact analysis of so forced a reputation 
difficult, yet we ought, at all events, to find the effort to obtain it 
interesting. 

In the case of Tolstoi the difficulty is unusual, because of the diverse 
attitudes which the subject of our inquiry has taken up towards life 
and thought. The author of Azza Karenina is also the author of 
The Kingdom of God is Within You, and the student is agitated at 
the outset of his inquiry by the discovery that Tolstoi himself 
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attributes vastly more importance to his utterances on social, political 
and religious questions than he does to his novels. In this he is sup- 
ported by a body of disciples which may be, in this country at least, 
not very numerous, but is extremely dictatorial and dogmatic. The 
artist is looked upon by this group of devotees as the unregenerate 
chrysalis out of whose nihilism the inspired Prophet has broken forth 
in evangelical beauty. Against this aspect of Tolstoi’s career it is 
needful for any one who desires to examine his work rationally to 
appeal with firmness. Tolstoi himself declares, and the deep-mouthed 
priesthood round him deliriously repeat, that the novels and stories 
which he wrote before 1880,—and this includes everything of im- 
portance except the Kreutzer Sonata and Resurrection,—are evil 
in their tendency and negligible as literature. He himself has said 
that such books as War and Peace and Anna Karenina “sont 
“écrites dans mon ancienne maniére que je désapprouve aujourdhui ” 
(July, 1898). If he were to endeavour to correct them, he assures us, 
his labour would never end, and the best he can hope for is that 
those books may be forgotten. If Count Tolstoi the prophet is to 
be taken as an authority on Count Tolstoi the novelist, we are lost 
from the outset. 

The only possible way, therefore, in which we can make any useful 
examination of Tolstoi as a man of letters is to decline all dealing 
with the philosophical and ethical opinions which he has been pour- 
ing forth during the last quarter of a century. These are to be 
accounted for in many ways which may not be palatable to his ex- 
treme disciples, but which have to be accepted by any sensible 
student of comparative literature before the essential work of Tolsto1 
can be analysed. His experiences as a Russian and in Russia, his 
personal temperament, his defective cultivation, his natural 
scepticism, moulded on a natural timidity of thought, his 
lack of reverence, his inordinate instinct of pity—all these have had 
their share in producing the flood of iconoclastic pamphlets with 
which his old age has done its best to drown the noble activities of 
bis youth and middle age. In my humble opinion, a vast deal too 
much attention has been given to these outpourings about sex and 
religion and art, to these attacks on Shakespeare and glorifications 
of Guy de Maupassant, to the whole voluble medley of political and 
personal assumptions. That these discover a vigorous character and 
a generous temper is neither here nor there. Intellectually they are 
a mere vechauffé of the views of the leading opponents of civilisa- 
tion from Rousseau downwards. 

Tolstoi, indeed, is extremely like Rousseau in many of his char- 
acteristics, and where he dashes into paradox the likeness becomes 
caricature. What Michelet calls “the re-action of equity,” the 
belated advent of the eternal principles of justice, has ruled Tolstoi’s 
thoughts with an obsession, and now invades every province of his 
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outlook upon life. He repeats the set doctrines of 1789, and we 
hear over again, in passionate Sclavonic accents, the ancient story 
of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. His imsulting attitude 
towards all the proprieties of society, his wounding air of taking 
for granted that their sole purpose is to act as a varnish to vice, 1S 
merely the old pleading for a return to the state of nature, expressed 
in new terms, indeed, and, above all, more pietistically. It was 
said of Lord Monboddo that his endeavour was to keep his mind 
wild and his body robust. Tolstoi’s aim has been the same, and in 
persisting that civilised life is nothing but a theatre of debilitating 
vanities, he is engaged in keeping his mind as untamed as possible, 
as “wild,” in fact, as that of a Tartar soothsayer. We shall have 
to return to one feature of his later propaganda, because it exhibits 
what has been from the outset a weakness in Tolstoi’s imagination, 
but otherwise we need not allow it here to interfere with our con- 
templation of his genius. We turn from what he, so insistently, 
says about himself, to what, essentially, he is and will remain. 

None of us can fail to recall the effect of a work which has been 
one of the most powerfully influential products of literary criticism 
in the nineteenth century. I mean, of course, the “Roman Russe * 
of the Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié. The publication of that book, in 
1886, was a revelation of the most blazing order. Up to that time 
very little was known or conjectured in Western Europe about the 
mysterious soul of Russia. The labours of Ralston here, and of 
Leroy-Beaulieu and Rambaud in France, had, indeed, given us an 
opportunity of knowing something, but there were few who had 
availed themselves of it. Tourgéniev was faintly appreciated ; 
Merimée and Viardot had done good work in translation. It would 
be personal ingratitude if the present writer forgot to acknowledge 
what we a!! owed to Devély for his wonderful versions of Dostoievsky. 
But that which was known and seen was but dimly understood; it 
was not until the publication of M. de Vogiié’s marvellous monograph 
that the whole theme took focus, and the Russian spirit, in its con- 
sistent literature, stood revealed to us. In such a rare book as “Le 
“Roman Russe,” criticism rises to its highest function, and becomes 
a creative art. 

In the first blush of revelation there is no doubt that the works of 
the Russians were taken without discrimination. Western readers 
were embarrassed by the wealth of authors, and in reading each were 
apt to attribute to him alone the qualities which belonged to his age 
and race. In England, Tourgéniev and, later, Tuistoi were chiefly 
studied, and it was not easy to tell what, of the fascinating novelty 
and beauty which they supplied, was proper to themselves. The 
. Russian sentiment ” was intensely admired, and presently it became 
disconcerting to discover it more amply and poignantly expressed 
by Dostoievsky than by either of his principal rivals. Certain 
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tendencies followed by realistic observation were supposed to belong 
to one or other of these three writers, until they were found to 
exist also in the stories of Pisemski and of Gontcharof. All 
Russian novels seemed alike to eyes which had not become used 
to the vitreous and tenebrous atmosphere in which the whole school 
of these novelists worked, and it took us some time to learn that 
the celebrated analysis of ofchaianzé was not the privilege of Tolstoi 
or of Dostoievsky, but was a commonplace of the Russian tempera- 
ment. 

In speaking broadly, therefore, of the literary genius of Tolstoi, 
it is now necessary not merely to differentiate his from the individual 
talents of other Russians, but also to discount the disadvantage which 
comes from our having grown accustomed to the setting of his 
pictures. First of all, then, and without regard to any reserve as to 
minor matters upon which it may ultimately be necessary to dwell, 
we have to emphasise the fact that among all ‘the extraordinary 
intellects which Russia has produced there are two, and perhaps 
not more than two, that are absolutely in the first class. These, of 
course, are Tolstoi and Dostoievsky. Without comparing these rivals 
too closely together, this at least has to be pointed out, that Tolstoi, in 
spite of all the wilful oddity of his later years, remains nearer to the 
European tradition, and therefore is easier for Western minds to 
understand, than the colossal genius, “un homme vaste, vaste comme 
“sa terre, terriblement enclin a tout ce qui est fantastique et 
“désordonné,” to whom we owe Crime and Punishment; and also 
that it is from Dostoievsky, not from Tolstoi, that what is most 
vigorous in subsequent Russian literature descends. It is difficult 
to believe that the books of Maxime Gorki and of this terrible new 
Leonide Andréieff, whose heartrending Sept Pendus has just ap- 
peared, owe anything in form or substance to Tolstoi They 
continue to analyse in its extremest waywardness the painful morbid 
sensibility of the Russian nation, as it was first discovered by 
Dostoievsky. Tolstoi, in spite of his greatness, and in spite of the 
amazing vehemence of his personal character, stands alone as a 
literary force. 

Somebody has said that Tolstoi possesses the spirit of an English 
chemist in the body of a Hindoo Buddhist. This formula, which 
is as crude and incomplete as most formulas are, does at least point 
out the principal strength and the most besetting weakness of this 
extraordinary mind. It might be expressed less picturesquely, but 
more exactly, by saying that Tolstoi is unsurpassed so long as he 
obeys the laws which should regulate the historian, and goes wrong 
only when mysticism, or, in other words, contempt of evidence, 
breaks in upon him and obscures his vision. We come, then, to 
his principal merit, which follows immediately on what has just 
been pointed out. If criticism is right in declaring “solidity of 
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“specification” to be the supreme virtue of a novelist, we are not 
wrong in making this the first halting-ground from which to court 
an inspection of Tolstoi. He certainly takes the art of the novelist 
as seriously as it is possible to take it, and, like Balzac, he founds 
it on an unwearying determination to place before the reader a 
series of exact statements. He is great among the greatest, precisely 
because no more strenuous effort was ever made by mortal man to 
represent the truth in a formal exposition of particulars. 

It is surprising how rare this quality is, even among eminent 
romance-writers. In its large sense, it has, perhaps, never been 
exhibited to the full except by Balzac, who owes to it his pre- 
eminence among all novelists. But it is also exhibited, of course, 
to a brilliant degree by Stendhal, Flaubert and Henry James, and 
by a large number of lesser writers. It has, unhappily, never been 
characteristic of English fiction. It is highly characteristic, and, 
indeed, forms the central feature, of the work of Tolstoi. 
‘His untiring watchfulness to catch and weigh the movements of 
mankind has given the author of War and Peace a right to be con- 
sidered, in spite of his invention of incident, one of the most 
conscientious modern historians of the spirit of man. His method, 
when sentiment does not interfere to disturb it, is impeccable. He 
deals, by the aid of his superb resources of description, with the rela- 
tion of causes, the linked succession of facts, and the inevitability of 
events. He explains the laws of humanity to us by history, and 
history by manners. 

In the distribution of his subject Tolstoi is second only to 
Balzac, and second here only because he is less logical and 
of a spirit less completely under the control of impartiality. On 
one point, however, he seems to exceed even Balzac in his command 
of his material. It is the misfortune of almost every novelist that 
owing to the narrowness of the field in which he works, or to his own 
lack of protean sensitiveness, the more vividly his characters are 
drawn, the more monotonous they are in their exhibition of tem- 
perament. The good man is not only always good, but he acts well, 
with the same kind of goodness, to all people and in all conditions. 
The shifty person is always shifty, the generous person is open- 
handed to everybody; while, as a matter of fact, the human being 
who is amiable, easy and unselfish in one set of conditions will not 
merely appear, but actually be, surly and mean in another. This 
pliability of human character, which gives its “ patina” to experience, 
is beyond the reach of the ordinary skilful novelist, and to an 
absence of the sense of it is owing the unreality of most novels. 
It is the glory of Tolstoi that he frequently seizes it. He seizes it, 
for instance, with extraordinary success in dealing with the characters 
of Nekhludov and Maslova in Resurrection; and, again, in that of 
Dologhow in War and Peace. 
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Having this historical sense so sensitively developed, we are pre- 
pared to find Tolstoi smothered by the vast complication of his 
subject. But one of the earliest reflections which we find ourselves 
making, as we review his imaginative writings from first to last, is 
surprise at the command which he holds over his subject. In com- 
parison with Balzac (and, indeed, at this juncture there is no escaping 
from the fact that there is no one but Balzac to compare him with), 
he has not quite the same passion for facts in themselves. He will 
dwell on facts even past the limit of our satiety, but he can drag 
himself away from them. He is, indeed, something more of an 
artist than Balzac, and it is just here, with this to illuminate his 
creative sense and his passion for exactitude, that he comes nearest 
to being the first novelist of the world. Unfortunately, as we shall 
presently see, his drawback is that he has not the impartiality even 
of Stendhal. In his earlier nihilistic days, in his later pietistic ones, 
he has deliberately shut himself off from the very highest achieve- 
ments by his didactic habit of mind. As long as he patiently 
observes, there is no one above him, and perhaps no one equal to 
him. But from the opening chapter of The Cossacks to the final book 
of Resurrection, he has never been able to resist a temptation to 
illogical satire. 

When this insidious fault does not invade his talent, what force, 
‘what scope, what authority he displays! Although so careful a 
reporter, he is never the slave of his detail; at any moment he can 
lift his huge wings and assume with confidence the flight of a 
creator. Indeed, it is precisely when he is most classic—always 
in a romantic sense, of course!—that he is most successful; and it 
is when he pauses to take a wide view that we perceive how solid 
and how vivid is his broad conception of life. It is worth while to 
observe Tolstoi’s method in description. He usually begins with a 
scene, or scenes, which are laboured, slow, and even incoherent. His 
openings almost always drag, like Walter Scott’s, and he affects none 
of the “snap-your-thread” surprises of the sensational story-teller. 
The opening book of War and Peace, which is in itself as long as a 
short novel, reveals the temper of the high society of St. Petersburg 
in the summer of 1805, in a succession of scenes which are so hum- 
drum as to be almost dull. The ingenuity of the conversations which 
fill these pages does not seem at first to excuse their essential 
triviality. Pierre, who has tied a policeman on to the back of a 
bear-cub and thrown them both into the river, does not produce an 
encouraging effect on the reader, who is most attracted, perhaps, by 
the social agony of the destitute princess, Anna Mikhailovna. 

Here, then, is Tolstoi describing Russian court society, adapting 
his imagination to what he himself saw half a century later, when 
he came back from Sevastopol. But why is this necessary to a 
novel about war? What epic value has all this chatter round the 
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samovar? We persevere with the complicated story, and the reason 
for everything becomes plain to us. The shadow of Bonaparte 
hangs over even these trivial scenes, as it does over the dismal 
marches and the vague horrible battles to come. All is needed for 
the final great effect. But this does not prevent a certain awkward- 
ness in starting; the giant bird, in preparing for his huge flight, being 
visibly embarrassed by the length of his wings. The encyclopedic 
panorama of War and Peace is too familiar to all cultivated readers 
to require praise, or even analysis, but it may be permitted to us 
to suggest that the publication of Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts has given us 
a new point of view from which to regard an experiment on this 
colossal scale. The solemn brevity, the rapid and regular transitions, 
of the English poet offer a fresh mode of escaping from the triviality 
of inordinate detail. Without pursuing a comparison too far, it must 
be said that Tolstoi sows with the whole sack, while Mr. Hardy often 
obtains as thrilling and even as panoramic an effect with the scatter- 
ing of a handful. 

No one had ever noted mental and nervous phenomena so deli- 
cately or so untiringly in the course of a historical romance as 
Tolstci did in War and Peace, the final execution of which dates 
from 1870. But the eulogists of the Russian novelist must not 
forget that just forty years earlier a novel had appeared in France 
in which the psychological manner of Tolstoi was led up to in a 
very singular degree. It is not necessary to pretend that Le Rouge 
et le Notr is a work of so much sustained power or of so persistent 
a historic consistency as War and Peace, but we may safely con- 
jecture that if Stendhal had never written, the course of Tolstoi’s 
talent would have been much hampered in the form of its expression. 
In each of these amazing books the struggle of a nation against the 
dominating idea, or shadow, uf Napoleon, is the theme; in one 
case it is the reaction in France under Charles X., in the other it is 
the resistance of Russia under Alexander. The parallel between 
Le Rouge et le Noir and the Waterloo episode of La Chartreuse 
ade Parme on the one hand, and the epic of Tolstoi on the other, 
must not be pushed too far, but in asserting the extraordinary 
psychological delicacy with which the Russian novelist depicted 
Napoleonic history on a large scale, it must not be forgotten that 
Stendhal also had done wonderful things. 

Two different aims are always at work in the spirit of Tolstoi. 
He is eagerly interested in the broad lines of the picture, in the 
military masses, the social paroxysms, and at the same time each 
individual, easily lost to sight and thought in the huge upheaval, 
is ready at any moment to be brought into violent illumination and 
scrutinised under the microscope. Tolstoi is sensitive, not merely to 
the movements of nations, but to the palpitations of solitary souls; 
and he loves to show the slender vigour of a personality, rising = 
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instinctive rebellion against a giant tradition or a storm of national 
enthusiasm. He records what we instinctively certify to be the 
absolute truth about his invented characters at moments of crisis. 
Where a hundred instances of this are forthcoming, it is enough to 
mention one. Prince André, thrilled with the magic of the lustrous 
Napoleonic legend, longs for an opportunity of meeting the great 
man whom, even though the natural enemy of his race, he cannot 
but adore as a demi-god. At length he is wounded in battle, and 
accident brings him for the first time face to face with his hero. 
The ordinary historical novelist would fill the mind and the mouth 
of André with a hundred fine sentiments, and would make him a 
rival of the dying trumpeter in De Quincey’s magnificent burst of 
visionary rhetoric. 

Is this Tolstoi’s method? By no means. Prince André’s brain, 
exhausted by hunger and loss of blood, slightly troubled by fever, 
refuses to respond to the young man’s appeal to it for a generous 
movement. The veritable Emperor, an apparition so longed for and 
vouchsafed at last, proceeds along the line of wounded prisoners, 
and approaches André in due turn. He stops, he speaks, sym- 
pathetically and kindly, to the young Russian officer. Now, if ever, 
is the occasion for a truly heroic scene in the most tumultuous of 
military romances. But no: 


‘“ Le prince André, les yeux fixés sur lui, gardait le silence. Tandis 
que, cing minutes auparavant, le blessé avait pu échanger quelques 
mots avec les soldats qui le transportaient, maintenant, les yeux 
fixés sur l’Empereur, il gardait le silence! . . . Qu’étaient 
en effet les intéréts, l’orgueil, la joie triomphante de Napoléon? 
qu’était le héros lui-méme, en comparaison de ce beau ciel, plein 
de justice et de bonté, que son Ame avait embrassé et compris? 
Tout lui semblait si misérable, si mesquin, si différent de ces 
pensées solennelles et sévéres qu’avaient fait naitre en lui l’epuise- 
ment de ses forces et l’attente de la mort! 

Les yeux fixés sur Napoléon, il pensait a l’insignifiance de la 
grandeur, a l’insignifiance encore plus grande de la mort, dont le 
sens restait caché et impénétrable aux vivants.’’ 


It would be difficult to point to a passage of no greater length 
which illustrates more completely than this the qualities which make 
the best works of Tolstoi unique in their inevitable impression of 
life. He has these marvellous ¢rouvailles, when, in a moment, all 
the conventions of speech, all the hollow compulsions of thought, 
are forced to disappear and give way to essential truth in some one 
or other of its most thrilling presentments. It has been said that in 
Tolstoi’s novels there is no central figure, although even this is 
scarcely true. But in War and Peace he set himself a task, the 
seriousness and difficulty of which no labour of a novelist has ever 
exceeded, namely, while devoting himself to the close observation 
of personal character, to describe the material and moral forces which 
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dominated the entire surface of a lengthy and complicated epoch. 
Accordingly, in such a scheme, there is a central figure, but it is not 
that of Napoleon or even of Koutouzof, though a species of moral 
grandeur alternately gives a certain centralisation to each of these. 
What is really the “hero” of War and Peace is the idea of Russian 
national character, exhibited under the stress of violent and perilous 
conditions. 

But in conducting this great theme to its perfection, we see the 
genius of Tolstoi occupied in a subsidiary effort of a very unusual 
kind. Over this huge and incoherent landscape his imagination 
passes like a military search-light. But it has frequently to pause, 
and wherever it rests for a moment illumination is instant and com- 
plete. It may fall on a group of soldiers playing cards in a tent, 
on a drawing-room where Natacha is dancing for the fascination of 
Denissow, on a hillock guarded by a sleep-riddled hussar, on an 
emperor at the moment of conquest,—wherever it falls, the sense 
of reality, the vividness and genuineness of the phenomena, give 
us the shock which distinguishes the impact of truth from that of 
plausible make-believe. This is the secret of the almost blinding 
effect which certain descriptions of the inner working of the minds 
of persons in distress give us in Tolstoi’s novels. It is the secret 
of the amazing vitality of The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, of Memories 
of Sevastopol, of the early pages of Resurrection. 

Essential traits of character are observed by Tolstoi with an 
accuracy and delicacy which are beyond all praise, with what the 
French would call an astonishing “virtuosité.” It is here, rather 
than in the arrangement and formation of his books, that his peculiar 
gifts as an artist are exhibited. His episodes are better constructed 
than his epics, and he has not the power to build up a balanced, 
harmonious book like Madame Bovary. It is not, indeed, with 
Flaubert that it seems natural to compare him, in spite of the 
_ passion for omniscience and for setting down the results of omni- 
science which so curiously affected both these great realists. It is 
rather with George Sand that it is interesting to compare Tolstoi, 
and the reader who resists the first impulse of surprise at the contact 
of these two figures will perhaps find an agreeable pastime in noting 
the resemblance between them. They are, in fact, remarkably alike, 
although, Heaven knows, in many things so unlike. Tolstoi, I con- 
ceive (how it handicaps a critic to be obliged to depend on a trans- 
lation!) is not, in Russian, so beautiful a writer as George Sand in 
French. He has not, surely cannot have, that dignity and roundness, 
that serene full tide of melody, which make George Sand the first 
woman prose-writer of the world, without a rival within view. There 
must, moreover, always be the difference which is natural between 
one who, like the author of Les Maitres Sonneurs, approaches the 
life of simplicity from the centre of civilisation, and one who, like 
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the author of The Kreutzer Sonata, comes westward out of the 
frontiers of Asia, with his barbarous trappings still flung over his 
shoulders. 

Yet the likeness is, nevertheless, greater than the patent differ- 
ences, and the recollection of George Sand should be a help to us in 
defining the position of Tolstoi. Each of them, essentially and in- 
tellectually, is a peasant of genius; each of them, that is to say, 
regards life not from the aristocratic and sentimental, but from the — 
rustic and positive point of view. Tolstoi, though certainly to a less 
degree than George Sand, was born a natural and not a sophisticated 
being ; each of them has written, not as one who discovers or patronises 
nature, but as one who has been intimately familiar with it from 
his or her earliest hours of consciousness. George Sand was re- 
markable, among the great writers of her time, for her extreme 
sensibility to the various forms of French imagination and senti- 
ment. It is a like sensibility to all the manifestations of the Russian 
temperament, without selection, without exaggeration, which dis- 
tinguishes Tolstoi from the other eminent Russian novelists who 
have painted Russian manners from aspects exclusively or pointedly 
their own. George Sand aspired, with pathetic intensity, after a 
new birth of society, and this has been Tolstoi’s constant preoccu- 
pation. The two great writers are one in clinging to an obstinate 
assurance of the probity and charity of the peasant-class, that class 
with which they themselves have always been in closest sympathy. 
They are curiously similar in their method of treating landscape, 
which they seem hardly so much to describe to us, as to discover for 
us. George Sand opens a window, out of which we see the Creuse 
or the Indre winding through a fat landscape. So Tolstoi flings 
wide the shutters, and grey marsh-lands, lined with melancholy 
birches, stretch before us further than the eye can reach. 

In the case of Tolstoi, the effect is sometimes gained by means 
which George Sand would have thought inartistic. The student of 
style will find much to interest him in the curious early story (1853) 
called La Coupe en Forét. The action begins in the early morning, 
before daybreak, in a camp of Russian soldiers on service in the Cau- 
casian woodlands. The awakening and the departure of the battalion 
are described with astonishing vividness, with that searchlight éffect 
which has just been referred to. Every little sensation and emotion 
of each half-awakened ordinary soldier is noted with the air of a 
medical report. The only objection is that the reader wants to come 
to the story, of which, through pages and pages, no sort of indica- 
tion is vouchsafed. For Tolstoi the details are sufficient in them- 
selves, and it is true that when we have proceeded far enough, and 
look back, we also admit that those details were, there in the outset, 
just what we required. The danger is that the impatient reader, 
or even the reader not unduly impatient but desirous of sound 
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entertainment, may give up the adventure before the details settle 
into focus. All the early war-tales‘of Tolstoii—most important as they 
are to the study of his genius,—have this peculiarity. They are 
studies of the intimate temper of the Russian soldier, removed a little 
from his native surroundings, and placed in an environment of danger. 
Some of these tales are extraordinary improvisations, strings of 
minute notes of so heated, abrupt and unrelated a nature that they 
might be a series of feverish data jotted down on the spot by a 
soldier engaged with the others. To trace Tolstoi’s formula to 
its source, we must go back to the stories he wrote before and 
immediately after his service at Sevastopol in 1854-55. The 
strained and sensitive calm of Captain Touchine in War and Peace, 
or of Khlopov in L’Iucursion, it is still beyond the power of any of 
Tolstoi’s imitators to analyse. Even Zola’s study of a common 
soldier under fire (in Les Quatre Journées de Jean Gourdon), exces- 
sively clever and even convincing as it is, has something mechanical 
and artificial about it by the side of the impressions, sighed forth 
as it were involuntarily, through the pages of La Coupe en Forét or 
Sevastopol. 

All Tolstoi’s stories are curiously loose in construction. He 
follows every impulse from without or from within, and the spirit 
carries him whithersoever it will. In the case of his two great 
romances, levity may recall the immortal judgment of Mr. Mantalini 
on the countesses and the dowager, and may admit that War and 
Peace has no outline at all, while Auua Karenina has a “demd” 
outline. Resurrection, so tense and brilliant in its opening, fades 
away in mere languor and boredom. The briefer tales retain their 
elasticity of form just so long as, and no longer than, the author 
retains his intense interest in their contents, and refrains from 
sarcastic moralising. Perhaps the best composed of all Tolstoi’s 
stories is The Cossacks, a delicious example of his art, and one which 
is not among those which are most universally familiar. This is 
the best of the studies which Tolstoi has dedicated to life in the 
Caucasus in the middle of last century. At that time Caucasia was 
the manifest land of promise for unfortunate men of every sort and 
condition. It was the home, not of lost causes, but of causes that 
were just ready to be discovered, fabulous adventures which were to 
lead directly to glory and to gold. 

The romantic revival of literature in Russian had been closely 
connected with the Caucasus. It was painted by travellers and by 
poets in marvellous colours, and a glamour hung over its semi-Asiatic 
race, whose very name was “linked with one virtue and a 
“thousand crimes.” Pouchkine, writing at the very moment when 
Byron was pouring his melodious lament over Europe, had given his 
giaours and his gipsies a setting of Caucasian snows, and had pre- 
sented them to splendid Muscovites, dressed up as Childe Harold, 
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to strut over “the burning sands of Colchis.” The sentiment of 
Pouchkine was taken up with passion by Lermontov, in whose 
poems the ravines of the Caucasus seemed to run, not with melted 
snow, but with eddies of glowing lava. A Russian critic has said that, 
under the pen of Lermontov, the landscape of Caucasias seems “to 
“tremble with the breath of love.’ The Caucasus now became, in 
the sphere of Russian literature, all and more than all that the High- 
lands had been in Scottish sentiment. Georgia was presented to the 
dwellers in the huge flats of Russia as the source of national romance, 
as an elfin country, brooded over by the eternal snows of Kasbek, and 
torn by deep and impetuous rivers, along the banks of which, in 
exquisite attitudes and folded in bewitching national costumes, stood 
Circassian damsels of matchless beauty, ready to fall into the arms 
of the first adventurous cornet of hussars. . 

This ideal was roughly broken by Tolstoi in the studies of 
Caucasian life which he made during his long visit to the southern 
provinces. In 1851, after a ruinous season of gambling and carous- 
ing in St. Petersburg, he betook himself to the Caucasus, where his 
brother was serving as an officer in the frontier army, and settled 
at the foot of the mountains in the little town of Pyatigorsk. It 
was difficult to live there in any other capacity than that of a soldier, 
and Tolstoi was soon drawn into the army, which was engaged, with 
Tiflis as its centre, in repressing the rage of the Circassian bandits. 
He remained here for about three years, and it was during this time 
that all his earliest, and perhaps his freshest, works were written. 
The outcome of his Caucasian life is seen in many books, but there 
is one which provides us with a positive mirror of the young author’s 
surroundings, conditions and aspiration. No production of Tolstoi’s 
early period can be held to approach The Cossacks in its importance 
to the student of the author’s intellectual character. 

There is little attempt at concealment. There is an almost 
hysterical analysis of the character of Olénine, who leaves Moscow 
after a whirl of selfish extravagance, precisely as Tolstoi left St. 
Petersburg in. 1851. The approach to the mountains, the 
music of the rivers, the movement and force of the forests, 
are evidently noted with the freshness of the feverish exile. 
who sees these cold wonders for the first time. The contrast 
between the social agitation of society in a great Russian city, and 
the extreme simplicity and power of savage life is as romantic in 
its essence as the Byronism of Pouchkine or Lermontov, but it is 
tempered by the sobriety of an eye fixed, as Wordsworth said, upon 
the-object. The student of Tolstoi’s later books will see a taint of 
illogicality already patent in The Cossacks, but so fresh is the whole 
tenour of the book that it seems no more than the touch of our 
inevitable old friend, “the romantic fallacy.” This fallacy is well 
avoided when the actual personages are depicted, and these deserve 
the reader’s close attention. 
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The native characters in The Cossacks are romantically coloured, 
and yet they avoid the Byronic ‘falsity which had up to that time 
affected all similar pictures. We have not superhuman heroes of 
majestic mien, but interesting types of healthy barbarians. Very 
subtle, and perfectly novel, was Tolstoi’s treatment of the principal 
Caucasian figures of his scene, the magnificent young man, Lou- 
kachka, and the no less splendid young woman, Marianka. They 
seem, at first, as though they were to be simple Byronic impossi- 
bilities, for so they appeared to the romance-blinded enthusiasm of 
Olénine. To depict the impenetrability of their savage minds, their 
lack of common ground with their Russian friend, the double dis- 
appointment which comes to him in attempting to win the actual, 
civilised friendship of Loukachka and then the love of Marianka, 
the distance at which these Caucasians ultimately leave stranded, 
on a reef of moral isolation, their ardent admirer and lover, all this 
demanded, in the condition of Russian sentiment regarding Circassia, 
an extreme independence of imagination, and displayed, in the mode 
in which it was carried out, a talent of the most original order. All 
of Tolstoi, all that is best and finest in his talent, is found wrapped 
up in embryo in the pages of The Cossacks. The marvellous scene 
at night in the church after the Easter service, that scene, so steeped 
in passion and in firmness of descriptive power, which is the jewel of 
the early pages of Resurrection, is not more masterly than the 
episode of Loukachka’s killing the swimming Tchetcherze in the 
river ‘under the illusive morning twilight in The Cossacks. The 
quality of luminous truth is the same, the same the solidity and 
audacity of presentation; each could only have been written by one 
man, and that the author of Azza Karenina. That a space of 
nearly half a century divides the dates of their composition is a 
mere accident of time. In spite of all the vicissitudes which had 
swept over his spirit, the Tolstoi of 1900 was essentially the Tolstoi 
who came to spiritual birth in the Caucasian mountains in 1851. , 

The jocular view of life has never appealed to Tolstoi, and 
although humour is not entirely absent from his works, it takes there 
no prominent or even effective place. The absence of humour 
accounts, perhaps, for a certain want of sympathy with the weaknesses 
of mankind, which is the more accentuated because the author 
belongs to that race which is peculiarly prone to this species of 
complaisance. “Tout comprendre, ce serait tout pardonner,” is a 
proverb which seems to lose its savour when we apply it to Tolstoi, 
who appears to understand everything and yet to forgive nothing. 
It is strange that the novelist who, more than any other, has set 
himself to diagnose the conditions of the human machine, and on 
whom its smallest divergence from normality is never lost, should 
be as severe to frailty, or more severe, than the most rigid of the 
old idealist censors. Tolstoi, although he knows the limitations of 
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human power, requires’ from it more than any theoretical moralist 
has hitherto ventured to ask. This profound study of the heart has 
led him to benevolence and charity, in their active form, but to no 
patience, no indulgence, no sweetness of a blind indulgence. He 
claims from easy-going human beings the full pound of flesh, a rude 
and inquisitorial Shylock. Such a story as the Kreutzer Sonata 
might have been written in a cell of the Thebaid by an angry 
monk. 

The singular tendency for calumniating certain grades or spheres 
of life, which Tolstoi has cultivated with more and more application, 
has injured the value of his imaginative work. We need hardly speak 
of the moral folk-tales which, about 1890, he had the foible of 
circulating. These now appear with the story called Zuan the 
Fool amongst them, but this is a work of real merit, belonging to an 
earlier time. Such a tale as What Men Live By is characteristic of 
the later period when the greatest novelist of Russia voluntarily 
sank to the level of a purveyor of Sunday-schoo] prize-books, which 
ought to have been issued in cheap green and pink bindings, with 
plenty of tinsel on the sides. But even in his serious and worthy 
writings there had always been a tendency to preach, and’ often to 
scold, which had permanently lessened their literary value. On 
this matter it is proper to speak plainly. If our social nature is in 
such a parlous state that all our institutions need instant remodel- 
ling, if the body of man in all its natural instincts is a mere snare of 
the devil, if all pleasure leads direct to hell, if property is a menace 
and the structure of society a wickedness, let us be quickly and 
resolutely reformed. But in that case what we want is a Savonarola 
to burn all the books and the pictures in a great holocaust of the 
amenities of life. What we do not want is all this didactic bitter- 
ness from a life-long writer of romances. 

It is difficult to forgive Tolstoi for having so ungraciously repudi- 
ated the pleasures of the artist. This bitterness of Tolstoi in the 
contemplation of mankind long ago troubled the serenity and 
geniality of Tourguénief. It was, no doubt, precisely the expressed 
sensibility of Tourguénief which led Tolstoi to cultivate the sterner 
moods of reprehension so emphatically. Between the author of 
Anna Karenina and the author of Recits dun Chasseur there was 
always something of the conscious opposition that rose and fell in 
fluctuations, but never disappeared, between Ibsen and Bjornson. 
Yet even in Tolstoi’s earliest productions, even in the tales which ap- 
peared soon after 1850, under the influence of the pessimistic poet 
Nékrassov, the virulence of Tolstoi’s prejudices is apparent, although 
it would have been a bold prophet who would have predicted that 
the author of Lucerne would extend his views of the sin of happiness 
so far as to banish married love, patriotism, the sense of beauty, and 
religious devotion from his dismal and forbidding republic. Those 
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who applaud the contradictions and assumptions of Tolstoi’s later 
works are to be excused only on tlie supposition that they have never 
taken the trouble to realise the misery which a general acceptance 
of his theories would entail on mankind. ; 

Tolstoi has obstinately prevented himself from enjoying, although, 
oddly enough, not from contemplating, the pleasure which comes to 
the artist from the study of the psychological adventures of men and 
women, seen simply, without anger or prejudice, as through a lens 
held over an ant-hill. It was this rapture for which Balzac lived; 
but Tolstoi, wonderful as he is, stands on a lower level than Balzac. 
He distinguishes himself, as we have seen, from the romanticists 
and idealists by his passion for truth; but his danger, and the rock 
on which he strikes, is that he cannot, in his moral zeal, distinguish 
between facts as they are and facts as his sentiments demand that 
they should be. Tolstoi, throughout his writings, oscillates between 
two attitudes, that of pure observation and that of judicial, civil 
and moral responsibility. But it is no part of the novelist’s business 
to legislate or to administer the law. His aim should be to show us 
how men act, think and feel, not how they ought to be judged for 
acting. The very notion of a realistic novelist who is not imper- 
turbable is ridiculous. 

Here we touch upon the radical weakness which, while perhaps 
helping to make the man Tolstoi an interesting, stimulating and 
even thrilling individuality, has sapped the wide tree of his literary 
reputation, and may in the end prove its ruin. He set out to observe 
mankind impartially, and yet he has not been able to resist the 
ethical caprice which has led him into a thousand flagrant contradic- 
tions and illogical conclusions. Nor is there anything very new in any 
of his theories, except the extravagance with which they are formu- 
lated. He goes back to 1750 and the Discours sur Tinégalité. His 
constant attack upon artificiality, refinement, fine words that take the 
place of brave deeds, the ascendancy of women, and his no less 
persistent offer, in exchange for all these, of the charm of an event- 
less rustic life, in the absence of all elaborate enjoyment, what is it 
but the old, old contention of Rousseau, to which no iota of argument 
has been added. Tolstoi, posing as a Fabricius urging the degenerate 
Romans to burn their pictures and break their statues, what is this 
but the ancient paradox that art and science corrupt the soul? 

These violent iconoclasms are connected with the increasing 
tendency to weave a romantic idyll around the rustic poor. 
“O Sentiment, quel est le coeur de fer que tu n’as jamais touché?” 
says Rousseau, who is Tolstoi’s direct master. The novels of 
the great Russian are full of instances of this sentimental 
illogicality. No more sustained example of Tolstoi’s unflinching 
art as a realist is to be found than the novel called The Death of 
Ivan Ilyitch, where the humiliating effects of conventionality upon 
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the moral character of a common-place man are analysed with 
terrible concentration and consistency. The skill with which the 
picture is built up, touch by touch, can hardly be overpraised, but 
the sentimentality of the author forces itself forward in the intro- 
duction of Gerassim, a sort of supernatural peasant, who moves like 
a spirit of light among these benighted bureaucrats. Life is nothing 
but a tissue of falsehoods in all cases except in that of Gerassim, who 
is truth, health and sympathy incarnate, simply because he is a 
peasant. The solid cheerfulness of Gerassim is constantly brought 
into contrast with the petulance of his master. But was he cheerful — 
merely because he was a peasant, and would his bright colour and 
elastic step have survived the onset of such a malady as that from 
which Ivan Ilyitch was suffering? 

How Tolstoi will appear in the eyes of posterity it is, of course, 
impossible to say. But in the eyes of the contemporaries of his old 
age he seems the author of one elaborate novel of con- 
summate merit, Axna Karenina, in which he has rivalled the first 
psychologists of Europe; of two romances of excessive length, War 
and Peace and Resurrection, in which the most brilliant qualities 
are found side by side with much that is tiresome, incoherent and 
abnormal; and of a large number of shorter stories in which the 
author oscillates between an artistic probity of the most admirable 
kind, and a deplorable, didactic charlatanism. He has magnificent 
powers of description, a certain grandeur in the portraiture of life, 
a power over detail which has scarcely been rivalled, but his ideas 
of construction are primitive, and his absence of logical consistency 
distressing. If we may hazard a prediction, there will be some pages 
of Tolstoi that will live for ever; but their effect will for some time 
be obscured by the circumstance that in the mass of his works there 
is, in Landor’s phrase, “over-much to pare away.” 


EDMUND GOSSE. 


THE TURKISH § REVOLUTION: 


T looks as if the arbitrary power of Abdul Hamid had definitely 
come to an end. During thirty years he had put the screw 
on all ranks of his subjects until it seemed that the régime of 
oppression could not cease except with his death. His arbitrary 
government may be said to date from February, 1878, when he 
dismissed the Parliament which he had granted while the Con- 
_ ference of the Powers was sitting, in December-January, 1876-1877. 
With the dispersal by force of its members he commenced the 
system of personal government which continued till the middle of 
last July. Then, with a sudden explosion, the whole régime was 
blown into space. 

Abdul Hamid had begun his régime of arbitrary rule by appointing 
Ministers who were left without power. After a while, and some- 
what ostentatiously, he put them under Ministers who were known to 
be hostile to their chiefs. The Ministers themselves became mere 
clerks. In a conversation with one of them ten years ago he re- 
marked that the system of corruption then universally prevalent 
would never cease until the Sultan was changed. On my replying 
that the reputation of the heir to the throne did not inspire con- 
fidence, his answer was, “We shall get back the government of the 
“country into the hands of the Ministers, instead of its being in 
“those of the Palace clique.” In order to reconcile the Ministers 
to their undignified position, they were allowed to fill their pockets 
at the expense of the State, and corruption increased in every de- 
partment. Then the results of misgovernment and arbitrary rule 
began to show themselves everywhere. Custom House duties were 
divided between the Exchequer and the officials. Mining conces- 
sions were heavily paid for in bribes both at the Palace and at the 
Ministry of Mines. Legal decisions were bought and sold or were 
obtained by favour. The Valis, or Governors, paid for being ap- 
pointed, and contributed a portion of their salaries to the Palace 
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gang which kept them in place. In return no inconvenient questions 
were asked as to their extortion in the provinces. Public meetings 
were forbidden either in the capital or in the provinces, and this 
to such an extent that no wedding festivity or dinner party could 
take place without the permission of the authorities and the scrutiny 
of the list of invited guests. The attempt was made even to pre- 
vent evening parties and balls at wealthy European houses, and 
when, with the aid of the Embassies, this demand was resisted, 
agents of the Government were stationed around the houses to 
forbid the entrance of Turkish subjects. In every newspaper office 
not a line was permitted to be printed until it had passed the censor. 
No mention was ever allowed to be made of political events in 
Egypt, a country which, if a historian had only to depend for his 
sources of information upon files of Turkish newspapers, would be 
considered by him to be still under the direct rule of the Sultan, as 
it was before 1879. The word “Armenia” was not permitted to be 
printed. “There is no such place,” said the chief censor. “ Mace- 
“donia” was tabooed also, and this to such an extent that in the 
translation into Turkish of St. Paul’s message, “Come over into 
“Macedonia and help us,” it was difficult to obtain permission to 
print the phrase, which the censor claimed should have substituted 
for it the names of the three provinces into which Macedonia is now 
divided. Theatrical performances were censored with equal severity. 
“Hamlet” was forbidden because it spoke of killing the king: so 
also was “ Julius Cesar” and a host of French historical plays. Every 
one remembers the hideous massacres of the Armenians, the greatest 
crime of the reign, in which probably the victims did not fall short 
of 100,000; but few English readers realise the inconvenience and 
loss of trade caused to British and other European merchants and 
the cruel wrong done to the Armenians by the strict execution of an 
order which has been in force for ten years forbidding any of them 
to journey from one place to another in Turkey. Let me give one 
illustration of its application, told me by a British missionary, well 
known and respected. He is at the head of a large orphanage in 
the interior of Asia Minor. In the month of April last he and the 
Armenian priest of the town calculated that until ten years ago the 
large number of Armenian men and women who had formerly resided 
in Constantinople to obtain work, and had sent home regularly their 
savings to their families, had thus remitted annually about £5,000. 
After the massacres all these persons were driven out of the capital 
and compelled to live in the small town whence they had come, and 
had been keeping body and soul together by their savings. These 
were now exhausted, and as the earners were still forbidden to leave 
their town, they were practically starving. 

To secure the execution of the Sultan’s orders, a great number of 
spies had gradually come into existence. They belonged to every 
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rank in life. Small fry only received a matter of £3 a month; one 
man, a foreigner, is known to have obtained £90 a month. Out of 
the Budget of Turkey no less a sum than 41,200,000 had to be set 
aside last year for this army of spies. They worried the souls of 
Ottoman subjects, Moslem and Christian alike. Upon the reports 
furnished by these men,—and a spy must find out something in order 
to justify his existence,—thousands of men belonging to every class 
of the community were haled for secret examination to the Palace 
or before the police authorities. In very few cases were those 
arrested sent for trial. In the majority they were dealt with arbi- 
trarily. Some were sent to prison for long terms and cruelly treated. 
A large number, especially of notable Mahometans, were banished 
from the capital. I may remark in passing that this form of pun- 
ishment for the most notable of the discontented was a great mis- 
take on the part of Abdul Hamid, because it came to pass in time 
that in every province of the Empire exiles were found of 
ability and energy above the average, and full of a sentiment of 
hostility towards the Government. They became the missionaries of 
revolution. In some of the provinces, as in Erzeroum, the exiles 
were sO numerous and so superior to the Governor and other officials 
that they practically became the rulers of the province, and readers 
will remember the events of eighteen months ago, by which the 
population, led by the exiles, dictated to and obtained from the 
Sultan the change of the Governor. 

The system of espionage was extended at an early period, but 
cautiously, into the army. It destroyed its esprit de corps and 
created a strong current of disaffection among the officers. Even 
twenty years ago a Turkish officer informed me that, excepting by 
name, he did not know any of his brother officers in his regiment. 
There is no common mess among them, and they were sure to be 
reported if they were seen conversing with each other. Suspicion 
ruled the conduct of every public official. Everybody was suspect. 
Spies were set to report upon spies. One lot of censors spied upon 
another. The local post was abolished because it facilitated con- 
spiracy. Letters in the Turkish post were ostentatiously opened 
and delivered open. Nobody was trusted. These and many other 
causes created widespread disaffection throughout the country. 
Armenians were everywhere vexed, the ancient privileges of the 
Greek Church were threatened, and the Turks were treated as 
enemies of the nation. Yet there was no sign of a Y oung Turkey 
Party until two years ago. I maintained, and I believe with truth, 
that while disaffection was almost universal there was no organisa- 
tion among the disaffected. Armenius Vambéry, who knows inner 
Turkish life very thoroughly, states, in a letter which has just been 
published, that owing to misgovernment every Turk at heart has 
been ready to belong to the Young Turkey Party for many years ; 
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and the statement is correct. Still years passed and Young Turkey 
did not organise itself. About two years ago, however, the Moslem 
fugitives who had escaped from Turkey and many Armenian exiles 
formed an organisation for pressing reforms upon the Sultan. It 
had its headquarters in Paris. Many of its members had been con- 
demned in their absence to imprisonment and to the confiscation 
of their property. Though the new organisation is not more than 
two years old, the refugees had received a notable addition to their 
numbers by the flight from Constantinople of Mahmoud Damat, 
the brother-in-law of the Sultan, and of his son, Sabaheddin, who is 
now one of the most distinguished leaders of the Revolutionary 
Committee. 

The tyrannical interference of the Government with the comfort 
and liberty of each individual alienated every section of the com- 
munity and scattered disaffection like gunpowder over all the Empire. 
The spark which was to lead to the explosion was thrown by Abdul 
Hamid himself. To explain how this came about, we must glance 
at the recent history of what is conveniently called “The Young 
“Turkey Movement.” I have already referred to Turkish subjects, 
mostly Moslems, who, in order to avoid arrest, or from dissatisfaction 
with the conditions of life in Turkey, fled the country. To do so was 
treated as treason, for permission to leave was invariably refused. 
They had recourse to strategems of various kinds. For example, 
three of the Sultan’s own household arranged with a British ship 
coming from Russia to enter the Bosphorus just before sunset, show 
her papers and then pass through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
without stopping. By the time she reached a spot half a dozen 
miles north of Constantinople a launch shot out from the shore and 
ran quietly alongside, and within twelve or fifteen hours the fugitives 
were outside Turkish territory. They were educated Turks, who 
would not endure life under a régime of harrying espionage. Three 
other fugitives were the brother-in-law of the Sultan and his two 
sons, one of whom is the Sabaheddin already mentioned. Moslems 
who knew themselves to be suspected fled if they could. These 
fugitives gathered in many cities, but Paris was the city mostly 
favoured by them, as most educated Turks and Armenians speak 
French. 

Misfortune makes strange bedfellows; and, even two years ago, 
if anyone had predicted that Turk and Armenian would make com- 
mon cause against the tyrannies of Abdul Hamid he would not have 
been believed. Nevertheless, about October last, such a union was 
effected. It probably dates from a congress held in Paris of two 
Turkish and two Armenian societies. All agreed to form one 
society, and this took the name of the “Committee of Union and 
“Progress.” Arabs, Albanians, Bulgarians, Armenians and others 
joined the society. They decided upon immediate action, in order 
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to obtain the establishment of a Parliament or dethronement of 
Abdul Hamid. Their operations in Turkey were largely aided by 
women. The first six months of this year were spent in preparations. 
As disaffection among the Turkish troops was perhaps more wide- 
spread in Macedonia than elsewhere, the committee at once com- 
menced operations there. Hunting Bulgarian bands and facilitating 
Greek bands was not to the liking of Tacleh officers. The troops 
under them were mostly unpaid, and so long as the European Powers 
took keen interest in that country it was impossible to rob the 
Christian inhabitants. A mutinous spirit was incipient everywhere 
at the beginning of July. In Seres half the men mutinied and de- 
manded their discharge in the second week of that month. Dis- 
affection was early visible at Monastir, and General Ismail Pasha, 
who had been sent to report upon it, was exiled on his return in 
consequence of the complaints of those against whom he had re- 
ported. The committee soon made great progress among the troops ; 
and Enver Bey, who from the beginning of July was able openly 
to declare himself an adherent of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, met with surprising success. 

Niazi Bey, in the first fortnight of July, had also openly declared 
for reforms at Resna, near Monastir. Shukri Pasha, in the same 
place, had tried to preserve the loyalty of the troops by representing 
the movement as ene favoured by Bulgarians and Greeks and against 
the Faithful. He returned to Constantinople, and was banished by 
the Sultan to Broussa as having been the cause of, or at least having 
increased, the troubles at Monastir. Niazi soon formed a band of 
300 revolted soldiers and Moslem civilians, took to the hills, and 
then, with the consent of the inhabitants, took over the administra- 
tion of the country around Resna and Ochrida. On behalf of the 
Committee of Union and Progress he declared for a Parliament 
and for the admission of all races and creeds to equality, and swore 
he would not desist until the existing system of tyranny was put 
an end to. 

His administration was accepted with astonishing rapidity. The 
peasants paid their taxes to him. The Bulgarian bands expressed 
their sympathy, and stayed their hands until they saw what would 
be the result of this revolt. The Turkish troops for a time also 
hesitated. On the 15th July Niazi was informed that five regiments 
sympathised with his movement. Then the Bulgarian bands hesi- 
tated no longer. 

During eight months the committee had been pursuing its work 
secretly and ihorokehlys not only in Macedonia but in Constantinople 
and other large cities, Turkish women always aiding. Though there 
were female spies, yet the manner of life of Turkish aes offers 
many facilities for carrying messages safely which are not at hand 
for men, and neither spies nor ordinary police agents dare search 
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Turkish women. The precise nature of the intended movement was 
probably unknown to all but three or four of the leaders of the » 
committee. Meantime the Sultan had learned the growth of the 
movement directed from Paris, but had been unable to check it or 
to learn what were its ramifications. He was informed daily of the 
development of the movement, and took measures to crush it. On 
the 19th of July eight hundred soldiers arrived at Monastir. Shemsh1 
Pasha, with two battalions, went there also from Uskub. His troops 
refused to fire on their Moslem brethren. Shemshi himself, as he 
was about to start for Resna, was shot. This was followed on the 
20th by the killing of the colonel-in-command at Seres. Macedonia 
had practically declared for the abolition of the existing régime, and 
the province had, as by magic, accepted the dictatorship of the re- 
presentatives of the committee. Greek bands had been notified that 
they would no longer be tolerated, and their bishops were informed 
that they would be held personally responsible if more outrages 
were committed by their co-religionists. 

As reports poured in to the capital of the revolt in Monastir, in 
Salonica, and of disaffection even in Adrianople, the Sultan became 
more and more alarmed. He had invited Ferid Pasha, the then 
Grand Vizier, in the early days of July to communicate with the heads 
of the army and take measures to punish the discontented. Ferid 
pointed out that this was not the business of the Grand Vizier, but 
of the Minister of War. To those who know Turkish history the 
reply will appear natural. Under ordinary circumstances military 
officers would consider such a slight to their Seraskeir as one in- 
flicted upon themselves. Thereupon the Sultan, instead of leaving 
the matter to his Minister of War, took it into his own hands. If 
there is one institution in which he has had confidence it is in that 
of espionage. Toset spies at work and then to set others to spy upon 
them has been his great panacea against all political troubles. He 
ordered some forty spies to report upon the conduct of the troops, 
and, of course, to send the names of those officers whose loyalty to 
him was doubtful. The mission of these men at once became known, 
and was resented by the whole body of the officers. It was the spark 
applied to the powder. Men who had hesitated to join the disaffected 
party now saw their safety in throwing in their lot with. those who 
were demanding reforms.* JI am assured that up to this time the 
word “ Constitution” had not been mentioned. The soldiers, how- 
ever, now telegraphed to the Palace their demand for reforms and 
for the assembling of a Chamber of Deputies. Abdul Hamid soon 
learned that this demand was backed by nearly the whole of the 
Third Army Corps, that is, by all the troops in Macedonia. The 


* Since writing the above, General Von der Goltz’s letter to the Mewe Freie Presse 
has come in. I find that he agrees with me that the system of espionage was the 
principal grievance of the Turkish soldier 
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Sultan ordered troops from Smyrna to support those in Salonica 
who were believed not to have joined the revolt. The two bodies, 
those in Salonica and those on their way from Smyrna, were to 
attack the Monastir troops. 

Before giving the order to march, however, the Sultan, according 
to Moslem custom, required the sanction of the Sacred Law of the 
Sheri. He was proposing to send Moslems to fight Moslems, and 
against that the restrictions of the Sheriat or Sacred Law are specially 
strict. | Application, therefore, was formally made to the Fetva 
Eminé, that is, to the head of the Court of the Sacred Law charged 
with the issue of Fetvas. These documents are decisions; and the 
manner of obtaining them recalls to those familiar with Roman Law 
the responsa prudentum, “the answers of the learned in law” of the 
Romans, from whom the practice of obtaining them was adopted. 
They are authoritative, are carefully treasured up, and form pre- 
cedents for future use. The question was put in the usual form: “Is 
“war justifiable against Moslem soldiers who rebel against the 
“sovereign’s authority?” But the demands of the discontented 
and a statement of facts had to be produced in order that the ques- 
tion might be answered. 

The Fetva Eminé, as one occupying so lofty a position in the 
Moslem world, is usually a judge of the highest ability. The actual 
occupant of that position is one who has the confidence of all 
Moslems in Turkey on account of his independence and _ piety. 
From the Christian point of view he is a fanatic. “He would not 
“shake hands with me,” said one of the ex-Ministers in discussing 
his conduct a few days ago with the writer, “because I am not 
“regular in my prayers.” But he is incorruptible. He is probably 
eighty-five years old, and is not only so devoted to his own ideal 
of conduct but also so universally respected that he cares nothing for 
the judgment of men, be they Sultans, Ministers or paupers. 
Accordingly, when the Fetva was asked for, both sides held their 
breath in expectation of what his decision would be. He carefully 
examined the petitions and demands of the troops, and then came 
his answer. Substantially it was that the demands for reforms, for 
the redress of grievances and for better government were not against 
the Sacred Law, and consequently, if a Fetva were pressed for, it 
would not sanction a war by Moslems upon Moslems. 

Thereupon the troops which were on their way to Salonica were 
sent back to Smyrna. The news soon became known, and the army 
in Salonica declared that they would not fight against their brethren 
in Monastir. From that position to making common cause with 
them was but a short step. Then came a telegram from Monastir, 
on the 21st or 22nd (Tuesday or Wednesday), in the nature of an 
ultimatum, demanding reforms or abdication. The troops had 


sworn not to lay down their arms until the Constitution had been 
established. 
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The Sultan, in the meantime, had been making every effort to 
secure the loyalty of the army and navy. In the first fortnight of 
July he promoted two thousand officers in the navy. Fifty-five 
columns of the Turkish official papers were filled with promotions 
of officers in the Second and Third Army Corps. 

The Sultan met his Ministers in long sittings at the Palace on 
the 2oth and 21st and 22nd of July. The telegrams before them 
showed the army in revolt, and demanded an answer to the ulti- 
matum. No one dared pronounce the word necessary until the 
Court Astrologer was carried in upon his sick bed. He had had 
very great influence during many years, and is understood always 
to have spoken with more freedom to the Sultan than any other 
subject. He is mistrusted by the committee, but ought to be for- 
given for having been the first to pronounce the word Parliament. 
On the 22nd Ferid Pasha, the Grand Vizier, was dismissed. 

Kutchuk Said and Kaimil Pashas were sent for. The Sultan 
recognised that he must bow to the storm. Each of the two men 
whom he had summoned had at one time believed his life to be in 
danger from Abdul Hamid’s vengeance. The first had sought 
shelter in the British Embassy in the time of Sir Philip Currie, and 
the second in the British Consulate at Smyrna until Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor received assurances that if he came to Constantinople his 
person and property would be safe. They were summoned by 
Abdul Hamid as men known to have the reputation of being favour- 
able to Constitutional government and to British institutions, and 
therefore likely to be popular. On Wednesday, the 22nd July, the 
Sultan published an Iradé declaring that Parliament would be 8um- 
moned. Within twenty-four hours Constantinople was electrified 
by the news, and went delirious with joy. 

All ranks and classes joined in a cry of delight. The Turkish 
newspapers played a bold and splendid part. The Iradé spoke only 
of a Parliament. The Turkish papers chose to interpret it to mean 
all the rights that had been granted in Midhat’s Constitution, a 
document which, during thirty years, has been idealised by the 
Turks into the symbol of liberty. The popular cry became at once 
“Vive la Constitution” and “Vive le Sultan.” The newspaper pro- 
prietors, by concerted agreement, bundled the censors neck and crop 
out of their offices. A new cry, taken up everywhere, “Down with 
“the spies,” made it dangerous to interfere with the popular move- 
ment. Word was passed round that on Friday, the 24th, the Sultan 
would visit St. Sofia. Pera, Galata and Stamboul burst out with the 
greatest display of bunting which I have ever seen. The streets 
were crowded, and Abdul Hamid would have had a triumphant re- 
ception if he had ventured out. An enormous crowd, however, 
gathered before Yildiz, and clamoured to see the Sultan, keeping up 
a continual shout in favour of him and of the Constitution. The 
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Sovereign, though he did not consent to go through the streets, 
showed himself after some time at a window, and was frantically 
cheered by a mob composed of about equal numbers of Moslems and 
Christians. He was accompanied by the new Grand Vizier and 
other officials, and publicly declared that henceforth all his subjects 
would be treated alike. Sunday, the 26th, was specially devoted to 
a demonstration at Yildiz by a crowd of mollahs and softas, whose 
cries for the Sultan were alternated with “Down with the spies.” 
Once more the Sovereign showed himself, and, as we learned after- 
wards, was sworn by the Sheik-ul-Islam on the Koran to respect 
the Constitution. Next day an order was issued abolishing the item 
in the budget from which the spies were paid. The crowd on Sun- 
day passed from Yildiz to fraternise with the Armenians, with the 
Greeks and even with the Bulgarian Exarch. “Equality and 
“fraternity ; no distinction of men on account of their creed,” was 
the note of all the speeches delivered. The demonstrations ‘on 
Monday included, by my own estimate, at least two thousand military 
officers and students, who cheered themselves hoarse for liberty, 
equality, the Sultan and England. I watched this procession with 
special interest, and was particularly struck with the admirable man- 
ner in which it was organised. “ All answered to signals which were 
passed down the line. It was this demonstration which entered the 
courtyard of the British Embassy, the ambassador and his staff 
being, however, absent at Therapia. Their cheers for King Edward, 
both on this occasion and on the arrival of Sir Gerald Lowther on 
the 30th, could not leave an Englishman unmoved. Let me remark 
in passing that from the beginning of the revolution England has 
been selected as deserving of especial sympathy. This honour is 
not only worth noting, as showing that people struggling for liberty 
and parliamentary institutions still look naturally to England, but 
as suggesting that though we have worried the Porte more than 
all other nations combined about reforms for Armenia and Mace- 
donia, the popular instinct recognises that we have not done so in 
order to gain territorial or other advantages, but because England 
sympathises, and is expected to sympathise, with people struggling 
to be free. 

On Tuesday, the 28th, the committee formally demanded the dis- 
missal of Izzet and Tahsin Pashas, the chief advisers at the Palace, 
of Ismail, the head of the Artillery Department, and of poor old 
Abdul Houda, the astrologer, distrusted as a reactionary. Meantime 
the Ministers of War and of Marine, both men who are reputed to 
have amassed large fortunes at the expense of the services, had 
been dismissed. Habib Melhamé, probably the most inoffensive ot 
the family of that name, had returned suddenly from his holiday, 
had gone immediately to the Palace, and, having left after his inter- 
view by the first express, was captured as he was leaving Turkish 
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territory, and has since been brought back to the capital. One of 
his brothers, Nedjib, was arrested on Tuesday, the 11th of August. 
Another brother, the Minister of Mines, the notorious Selim, man- 
aged to escape on an Italian steamer. He and Izzet were the first 
to escape, and it is probably true to say that the same ability which 
had enabled them to amass large fortunes led them to be the first 
to see that the crisis was upon them. Others in a similar condition 
appeared to think that the storm would blow over, and are now in 
prison. 

It has been for years noted among Turkish reformers that Midhat 
and his friends made a mistake in not requesting the representatives 
of the Powers to take an official note or acfe of the proclamation of 
the Constitution. The committee determined to be warned, and, 
therefore, took means to obtain from the, Sultan a declaration, which 
was made on the 31st July, to the representatives of the Powers, 
that he had sworn to abide by the provisions of the Constitution. 
Thereupon followed the swearing in of the troops in Constantinople, 
the oath to the Sovereign being ostentatiously conditional upon his 
being loyal to the Constitution. When this was done for the ordin- 
ary troops, the petted and trusted Palace Guard requested also, and 
were permitted, to take the like oath. 

On the 30th or 31st Kutchuk Said committed his first blunder, for 
which alone he deserved dismissal. The political prisoners, with 
whom the prisons had been crowded, were released immediately 
after the Sultan had sworn to observe the Constitution. Some of the 
poor fellows as they were let out were delirious with joy. They 
passed from dark and dirty prisons to be received by excited crowds 
of friends, to be placed in carriages, and to be cheered and accom- 
panied to their homes by men and women shouting, laughing, weep- 
ing at the sorry spectacle some of them presented, shrieking with 
delight for the new order of liberty. But then came the liberation 
of nearly a thousand ordinary criminals, including many robbers and 
cutthroats. Instantly the remark flew from mouth to mouth that 
this had been done to create disorder. Who has done it? Said’s 
explanation was that in the great prison the ordinary criminals 
threatened to burn down the prison if they too were not liberated 
with the rest. Therefore all were set free. The excuse was too 
flimsy to be received by those who remembered that Said was jointly 
responsible with the Sultan for the suspension of Midhat’s Con- 
stitution. 

“As if this fault were not enough, Said soon after committed one 
which looked like an attempt to aid the Sovereign in violating the 
Constitution. It had been judged advisable to issue an Imperial 
Decree or Hatt, emphasising certain points in the Constitution. Said 
and the Sheik-ul-Islam were charged to draw up the document. As 
soon as it appeared, the jealous eyes of the editors of the Turkish 
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papers at once saw that it had varied Article 27 of the Constitution, 
which provided that the Sultan should name the Sheik-ul-Islam and 
the Grand Vizier, and implied that the other ministers should be 
named by the Grand Vizier. By the new decree the Sultan was to 
name also the Ministers of War and Marine. Such a change of 
course might make him master of the situation. The excitement was 
intense. For the first time ugly rumours were about. The Sheik-ul- 
Islam, whose conduct throughout has been statesmanlike, at once 
resigned, but only on the oth of August explained why he did so. 
He declared that he and Said had been jointly charged to draw up 
the decree, but that Said had not even consulted him on the matter. 
Bad faith was suspected; but the papers, while condemning the error, 
suggested that it was merely clerical. A minister with whom I dis- 
cussed the matter attributed the blunder to the cacoéthes scribendi of 
Said. But he was too suspect to be allowed to repeat an error so 
grave. There was but one cry. Said must go. He resigned, and 
in doing so gave general satisfaction. 

On Thursday, 6th August, a new Ministry was formed. Brave old 
Kaimil became Grand Vizier. I believe he is on the wrong side of 
eighty, but he has always been true to the principles of Constitutional 
liberty. 

During the previous week the Committee of Union and Progress 
had turned their attention to getting rid of Ministers and highly 
placed servants who had a bad record. Selim Melhamé and Izzet 
Pashas had saved them trouble by flight. All the Ministers had 
given in their resignation when Said resigned. The Sheik-ul-Islam 
was allowed to remain by universal consent; so also was Tewfik, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Ministers of War and Marine 
were shortly placed under arrest. The new Ministry is the most 
respectable which has existed in Turkey for thirty years. It is a 
clean-handed Ministry, and some of its members have distinct ability. 
The new Minister of Mines, Gabriel Effendi, is an Armenian, against 
whose character I have never heard a word. Hakki Bey, Minister 
of Public Instruction, an upright and intelligent Turk, was Minister 
in Washington. The Minister of War, Redjib Pasha, is one of the 
few I do not know personally, but he brings to Constantinople from 
Tripoli a reputation for ability and uprightness. 

Since Kaimil’s Ministry was founded, its members have been busy 
with useful work. The first business of each was to put in order his 
own department, to get rid of useless functionaries, of whom most 
Turkish officers can supply a number, and to send away the spies 
from their ofhces. There is some danger of their adding largely to 
the number of reactionaries by the wholesale way in which they are 
clearing their offices. 

Not unnatural anxiety exists in regard to the fate of the dismissed 
Ministers and palace favourites. The Ministers of War and Marine, 
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and the Grand Master of Artillery were among the first to be arrested. 
Raghib Bey, one of the chief palace favourites, who has made a large 
fortune, was sent to join them on the roth August, and on the follow- 
ing day Nedjib Melhamé, whom some ill-advised persons recently 
chose to press upon the British Public as a fit person to be Ambas- 
sador in London. 

It is too soon to sum up the gains and losses of the revolution. 
The first question which arises, namely, will the results of the revolu- 
tion be permanent? suggests many thoughts. So far the change has 
been a brilliant success and has been brought about without blood- 
shed. The Committee has acted with splendid moderation, and has 
given no sign of wishing to abandon that course. If Parliament 

meets, as there is reason to believe it will, a blow will be struck at 
corruption. Midhat’s chamber was destroyed because its members 
insisted upon examining the corrupt bargains of the Pashas. But 
putting aside this enormous advantage, the gain to the community, 
if the Constitution can be maintained, will be incalculable. Moslem 
and Christian alike will have a sense of freedom and_ personal 
liberty which has been absent for a generation. What this is can 
only be fully appreciated by those who have lived where freedom 
does not exist. No spies to dog your every step, to open the letters 
you send by post and read those you receive; no censorship over 
books and papers ; freedom to speak on all subjects; liberty to travel 
to and fro within the empire without being asked at every turn for 
your pass. No arbitrary imprisonment without trial! This is what 
the Constitution means to Turk, Armenian, and Greek under Otto- 
man rule. 

Whether the Constitution will last depends upon various circum- 
stances. I believe that so far as its duration depends upon Abdul 
Hamid, it will last. The Committee acted wisely in deciding not to 
attempt to dethrone Abdul Hamid unless he refused to accept their 
conditions. No step which they have taken shows better statesman- 
ship. It must have been difficult for its members to set aside their 
wrongs and take the decision counselled by cool-blooded common- 
sense. But they recognise that Abdul Hamid is a man of 
much cleverness and of great mental agility, and they believe that 
under the sanction of his oath, his notification to the Powers, and the 
other steps taken they have sufficient sureties for his future conduct. 

An “Eastern Statesman” who has often contributed to these 
pages, and whose great experience in Turkey and keen diagnosis of 
its situation was always highly appreciated, writes to me that the 
“Young Turkey Party will destroy Abdul Hamid or Abdul Hamid 
“will destroy them.” This time I believe he is mistaken. They 
have found a more excellent way. Had they tried to dethrofle him 
r-which would probably have resulted in his death in case either of 
success or of failure—there would have probably been civil war. 
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Happily these difficulties so far have been surmounted, not only by 
the good judgment of the Committee, but by the astuteness of Abdul 
Hamid himself. When he once learned that the Army and the 
mollahs were determined to exact Constitution or abdication, he 
yielded. With the single exception of the endeavour to preserve 
his right to name the Ministers of War and Marine, he has given 
way on every point which the Committee has demanded. His 
declarations are’ wonderful. The Constitution was his making! 

That Abdul Hamid exercised sound judgment in taking up this 
attitude is shown by the way in which his name has been cheered 
daily by crowds of Moslems and Christians since the 25th of July. 
If, therefore, he respects his solemn word, the Committee will have 
reason to be satisfied, and his own safety is assured. I believe 
indeed that his position on the throne has been strengthened by 
his own conduct during the last month. It would be difficult now 
for the Committee itself with all its ramifications to dethrone Abdul 
Hamid so long as he respects his oath to be faithful to the Con- 
stitution. 

It is well that it should be so. Years and a grave malady are 
telling upon the Sovereign’s vitality. In the interest of a Constitu- 
tional Government it is convenient to have a ruler who will consent 
to rule but not govern. Every year that he lives so to reign, the 
party in favour of freedom and equality will be strengthened, and 
the chances increased of Constitutional Government in Turkey 
becoming permanent. ; 

The dangers in the situation are serious. The first is lest the 
movement should get out of hand. The words, “Constitution,” 
“Liberty,” and “Equality,” mean to the ignorant mass something 
good, though they could not say what; to some they signify general 
licence. The workmen on a newspaper a few days ago demanded 
a large increase of wages. “But why?” asked the owner. “ Because 
“there is a Constitution.” The Tramway men are on strike as I 
write and are marching below my windows cheering for the Constitu- 
tion, the granting of which in itself they believe to entitle them to 
higher wages. On the 12th of August smuggled tobacco was openly 
sold in the streets, all the employees of the Government Régie 
having gone on strike because there is a Constitution. 

Another source of danger is in the action of extremists in favour 
of ultra-democratic or even anarchist measures. The exiles from 
the provinces are now fast coming in. Many of them are full of 
a sense of injustice. Some of the men have learned during 
their exile the lessons of Russian revolutionaries. On the other 
extreme there is necessarily a party of reaction. Asa nucleus it will 
find all the dismissed spies and superfluous employees, the persons 
and their friends who prospered by the old system, and all those who 
in a few weeks will necessarily find that their hopes of a new heaven 
and earth have not been realised. 
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But perhaps the most serious danger ahead arises from the 
probability of conflict between the Committee and the Army. 
Danger exists from the very constitution of the Committee itself. 
It has no recognised head. Sabaheddin and Riza Effendis are its 
most prominent members in Paris. The two members who have 
contributed most to the success of the revolution are Niazi and Enver 
Beys. But all the four mentioned are only ordinary members of 
the Committee. The majority also are civilians. Will the fighting 
forces consent to serve a self-constituted Committee whose com- 
position and whose members are for the most part unknown? Is 
such a loosely compacted Committee likely to hold together? 

Yet at the present moment it is this civilian Committee of mostly 
unknown persons which is the actual ruler of Turkey. During a 
fortnight we had no other ruler. It has succeeded in obtaining the 
support of the fighting services and of the mollahs. The official 
head of the Army, namely the Minister of War, has been named 
on its suggestion. But the Committee derives its physical force 
from and made the revolution by means of the Army. In this 
sense we have had a military revolution. So long as the Committee 
is in accord with the Army it can govern. But will the Army 
remain content to be under a chief who is the nominee of a civil 
and self-appointed Committee? If a few years pass under a Con- 
stitutional régime the Army may learn to recognise that parliament 
is its real master. The Committee may dissolve itself or be forgotten 
as having merged its powers in Constitutional authority. But if 
before such a lesson is learned the Army is discontented, the troops 
may declare for the Sultan against their official chief, and then will 
come the chance of reaction. So far there has been no tendency 
shown in the Army to any action on its own account. 

Yet in presence of all the dangers one ought not to withhold our 
full sympathy for the Turkish people in their efforts not merely to 
shake off a corrupt tyranny, but to adopt the principles of govern- 
ment of which the English speaking people are the best representa- 
tives. The mollah caste with the Sheik-ul-Islam at their head have 
played as important a part as the Army. Without their consent the 
Committee and Army would have been powerless. They have 
supplied the religious sentiment which was necessary to justify 
the Army in acting for reform. Personally I may be allowed to 
say that I hold decided opinions on the political influence of Islam. 
But it is impossible to witness unmoved the struggles of good 
Moslems to read into their creed ideas in conformity with those of 
Western nations in favour of liberty and equality. 

The experiment is of a most interesting kind and will be watched 
with keen interest. The Committee has shown itself from the 
first keenly alive to the necessity of preserving order and of avoiding 
extremes. Its determination of purpose has been constantly 
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tempered by moderation. Its bloodless revolution has been carried 
on so far with singular ability and dignity. It has been kept well 
in hand. I believe that the prevailing opinion among its members 
is that reprisals ought to be avoided; that it is good policy to build 
a bridge for an enemy who is trying to escape; that it is better to 
forget even such wrongs as have been suffered for thirty years and 
think mainly of the future. The approval of all Europe has been 
gained by the astonishing moderation of the untried body of men, 
men absolutely without experience in Government, who form the 
Committee of Union and Progress. 

But the movement, hopeful though it is, is stillin the experimental 
stage. Perhaps the best that can safely be asserted is that it is 
almost inconceivable that Turkey can relapse into the condition in 
which it was two months ago. So much is pure gain. But there 
are other and difficult problems. In spite of the declaration of the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, made to me with absolute sincerity, that liberal 
though the Constitution is, Islam is still more liberal, I may be 
allowed to have my doubts. These doubts are not based upon the 
knowledge of the great sources of Islamic law, as to which His High- 
ness speaks with authority, but on some knowledge of history. Has 
a Moslem people ever admitted non-Moslems to equality? I think 
not. Can it? I wait to see. Can a people of various races and 
creeds with an Asiatic race in majority make a Constitutional system 
work well? Iam hopeful. There is a large fund of what may be 
called political aptitude among the peoples of Asia Minor: the Turk 
has the instinct of a conqueror and a lover of liberty, and until the 
accession of Abdul Hamid was free in expressing his opinions. The 
Christians in the ephories of their churches have never altogether lost 
the habit of discussing semi-political questions. 

The Assembly of 1877 made an encouraging display of parlia- 
mentary talent, not mistaking oratory for siatesmanship as some of 
the young parliaments are disposed to do. The success of its 
successor depends very largely on the question whether the dominant 
Moslem majority will really concede equality to the Christians. 
Inshallah ! . 

EDWIN PEARS, 


OUR TIMBER SUPPLIES. 


HEN we consider the fact that the total area of woodlands 

in this country is only a trifle over 3,000,000 acres, that 

we have fully 15,000,000 acres of waste land, much of which is 

peculiarly suitable for the growth of timber, and that we annually 

import over 10,000,000 tons of timber at a cost of about 430,000,000, 

the pressing necessity for an increased area of woodland must be 

apparent to all; and particularly when we know that a dearth of 

timber is imminent, and that outside supplies are being rigidly con- 
served while our home demands are ever on the increase. 

As a nation, we may well feel ashamed to confess that the total 
area covered by trees in this country is only about 4 per cent. of the 
total area of the land, a proportion which compares very unfavour- 
ably with the 61 per cent. of Russia, the 33 per cent. of Germany, 
or the 12 of France. The following table has been compiled in 
order to show at a glance the annual imports and exports of timber 
of the principal countries of Europe: 


Imports : 
Cub. yds. Cub. yds. 
mugland” j4....<sr. TOMA 2000! CLtAly Gaatnk setaneys 915,148 
Germany ~ -fioees tig700,607 “Denmark. 6h.) G..s: 849,630 
Werarice:. {uate B54G90,;300') Pains *. dnchuriv cs 392,222" 
Belotiim:  _ (vrs ¥,907,777 /owitzerland 2 .,..,... 313,778 
Exports : 
Russia. <. 4% .cnucty: Orn 445074 Hinlande nace 4,340,451 
Sweden ovesssuene 320; 190 NOL WAY i .6 e552 Aci 1,961,110 
Bosnia-Herze- 
Austria-Hungary 6,929,260 POVINE ayo. vs saves 542,574 


Europe has not sufficient timber to meet her demands, about 
4,000,000 tons in excess of what she produces being annually re- 
quired. Again, North America, once the possible wood storage 
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emporium of the world, has not enough wood to supply her own de- 
mands, and is now largely dependent on Canada. But both the 
Canadian forests and those of the United States are nearly ex- 
hausted, and it has been said by a competent judge that if depletion 
goes on in those countries as at present, in fifteen years little or no 
timber will be left. President Roosevelt, at the Washington Forest 
Congress, said: “if the present rate of forest destruction is allowed 
“to continue with nothing to offset it, a timber famine in the future 
“is inevitable.” But the worst is that there are no really valuable 
forests to fall back upon, for although large areas of woodland are 
to be found in China, India, Korea and South America, their timber 
is, on the whole, unsuitable to our requirements. Australia, China 
and Japan do not produce sufficient timber for their own wants. 

For many years back I have not failed to urge on the State and 
private owners of woodlands the pressing necessity of planting up 
some at least of the at present waste and unprofitable lands of our 
country, in order to provide timber for the future, and leave us less 
dependent on the gradually decreasing supplies that are annually 
sent to us from abroad. The cry has for long been that the land 
suitable for afforesting is too expensive to buy. But this argument 
will no longer suffice, for, as I have pointed out on several occasions, 
excellent land for the cultivation of timber of the highest quality 
was sold on the Gwydyr property of Lord Ancaster at £2 2s. 3d. 
an acre, 7,412 acres being disposed of. Again, the Crown quite 
recently purchased 12,500 acres in Scotland at 42 per acre—all 
excellent land for the growth of trees, as the adjacent woodlands 
clearly demonstrate. The finest larch timber in this country is, in 
all probability, that on the Gwydyr property, not far distant from 
where the first-mentioned land was disposed of. Again, on the 
Countess of Seafield’s Estate, Strathspey, 20,000 acres of waste lands 
have been planted up during the past 47 years, the rental derived 
from which was only 8d. per acre before they were put under a 
crop of timber. 

No doubt the retention of a certain amount of our waste and 
mountain lands for game preserves, deer forests, and sport generally 
would considerably reduce the amount of land available for afforest- 
ing purposes. But I think that I am well within the mark in 
allotting, out of the 15,000,000 acres of waste lands, 1,000,000 acres 
to afforesting, and 14,000,000 to game preserves and recreation. 
Having personally explored much of the mountain and heath land 
in England and Scotland, and some of the vast tracts of bog land 
in Ireland (which alone extend to 114 million acres), I have care- 
fully computed that of the land, up to 1,200 feet altitude, where 
timber would grow perfectly well, about 9,000,000 acres are available 
for afforesting purposes. As far as I have been able to find out, the 
average rental of this ground would be considerably under 3s. per 
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acre, while, on the other hand, I am quite convinced that any land 
which does not bring in at least three times that amount for grazing 
or agricultural purposes would be more profitably employed in carry- 
ing a crop of timber. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that a great part 
of these waste lands is private property, the owners of which, even 
could they afford it, have little inclination to sink, for a period of, 
say, 25 years, the capital necessary to be expended on the formation 
of woods and plantations. 

Under these conditions the question naturally arises: What is the 
most feasible way to overcome the difficulty? In answer, and with- 
out the slightest hesitation, I would say that the State should acquire 
and plant suitable waste lands at the rate of 40,000 acres annually, 
for a period of 25 years. Such lands could in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland be gradually and cheaply acquired by the State 
on a change of proprietors, and in Ireland vast tracts of bog land 
would be willingly handed over to the Government at the present 
moment at a small sum per acre. 

The resources and continuity of a nation will always make the 
State the best custodian of forest property; indeed, only the State 
can readily acquire the land on the best terms and in sufficient 
quantity for the purpose of afforestation. Private individuals or 
public bodies labour under many disadvantages in this respect, not 
the least being the quarter of a century required before the money 
expended in planting can be realised, while regularity of action and 
large wooded areas are prime necessities to successful timber culture. 
Moreover, the large area of woodlands required to meet our future 
wants in the matter of timber should make State ownership impera- 
tive, for, as a nation, we may well feel ashamed to confess that the 
total area covered by trees in this country, both State and privately 
owned, is only about 4 per cent. of the total area of the land. 

After careful computation, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
area of plantations in the United Kingdom could be at once doubled 
by the planting of waste lands which at present do not bring in 
more than 2s. per acre in rent annually, with infinite benefit to the 
country generally and a vast increase in the value of the land, both 
to the owner and to the farmer who cultivates it. I have alrealy 
suggested that altogether 1,000,000 acres should be planted at the 
rate of 40,000 acres per year, which would be an outlay of about 
£290,000 annually—a small sum, it will be admitted, when compared 
with the 425,000,000 yearly expended by this country on supplies 
brought from abroad. 

The cost of forming plantations will vary greatly with the par- 
ticular district of the country, and depends also on the question 
whether fencing and drainage have to be undertaken. The differ- 
ence in cost between “notch” and “pit ” planting is very considerable, 
and the fact that the former is almost exclusively engaged in 
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throughout Scotland accounts mainly for the smaller first outlay on 
Scottish plantation. For all practical purposes, however, the cost 
may be put down at about £5 per acre, as the following figures from 
varidus parts of the British Isles will show: 


England and Wales.—Kent, cost of planting, 46 3s. per acre; 
Yorkshire, cost of planting and fencing, £4 18s. gd. ; Carnarvon- 
shire, for planting and fencing, 45 2s. 


Scotland.—Perthshire, 3,665 acres (planting), £2 10s. per acre; 
Ross-shire, 3,950 acres (planting), £2 tos. ; Inverness-shire, 1,295 
acres (planting and fencing), £3 1os.; Grantown, Strathspey, 
20,000 acres, including fencing, #2 per acre. 


Ireland.—Co. Wicklow, 7oo acres, 44 13S. I1d. per acre; 
Armagh, 45 2s. per acre. 


In connection with these figures it may be assuring to state that 
in each case the cost of forming the plantation has been carefully 
noted, and the figures given are strictly correct. The cost of fencing 
and drainage will often make a difference of quite £2 per acre, but, 
where neither has to be undertaken, I have known the work to be 
carried out at less than 43 per acre. It is somewhat difficult, how- 
ever, to arrive at an average as to the cost, the difference between 
“notch” and “pit” planting being considerable, as is also the rate 
of wages in different parts of the country. In Scotland, especi- 
ally, what is termed “notch” planting is that generally adopted on 
rough, exposed and rocky ground, and the plantations so formed 
will not cost much more than one-half of such as are pitted. With 
“notch” planting much smaller and consequently less expensive 
plants are used. 

The Ross-shire plantations referred to above formed a bleak and 
barren moorland, which the crofters who used it as a common for 
their cattle and sheep refused to rent at Is. per acre per annum. It 
may be well to remember, too, that all the above-named plantations 
were formed on bleak exposed moorlands—the very class of waste 
lands that are so strongly advocated as the woodlands of the future, 
and, therefore, the cost of planting may be considered as identical— 
about £5 per acre. This sum, with £2 5s. for cost of purchase, and 
ss. for incidentals, would bring the initial total expenditure to 
#47 YOs. per acre. i 

Having disposed of the question of cheap land for afforesting 
purposes, I will next point out the successes which have attended 
the formation of woods on exposed barren ground at high-lying 
altitudes. But successful examples are so many that I am quite at 
a loss to know which to record. Twenty-five years ago I formed a 
plantation at 400-600 feet altitude on the Snowdon range of hills, 
and apart altogether from the shelter afforded, which is described 
as a boon by the farmers on whose land the plantations were formed, 
the growth of the larch, Corsican pine and hard-wooded trees of 
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various kinds has been simply astonishing, and clearly demonstrates 
that under proper supervision timber can be successfully grown on 
these upland barrens, of which we have a vast acreage lying idle in 
Scotland and England. The extensive hillside plantations formed 
at Powerscourt in Ireland, at Dunkeld, at Blair Athol, in Ross-shire, 
Inverness and Aberdeenshire—all from 40-70 years old, the cost ot 
planting, etc, being carefully noted—are surely sufficient evidence 
not only of the feasibility of afforesting mountain lands, but of the 
profits which attend the undertaking, and the vast benefit that 
has been secured in the way of shelter to the dreary, treeless wastes, 
and the bleak, exposed uplands where the planting has been carried 
out. 

In Scotland, between the years 1870-1890, Mr. Lewis Miller, the 
well-known Perthshire timber merchant, tells me that he cut down 
growing timber to the value of over £250,000. A great many of the 
plantations were 50 years old, and yielded over 450 per acre, apart 
from the value of the thinnings taken out of them previous to the time 
they were finally cut down. To one proprietor in Aberdeenshire 
he paid £80,000 for plantations about 50 years of age, and the price 
on an average worked out at more than 450 per acre. One planta- 
tion of larch in Aberdeenshire, about 70 years old, yielded 4150 
per acre; another plantation, all larch, about 44 years of age, gave 
over 4100 per acre; and these plantations were, for the most part, 
grown on pasture or waste land. Quite lately I had the pleasure of 
seeing a plantation of larch, firs and some hardwoods near Festiniog, 
in North Wales, that was formed about 14 years ago. The altitude 
was about 800 feet, and although the wood is subject to long-con- 
tinued and hard-hitting winds, yet many of the larches were 14 feet 
high and in the best of health. Another instance of successful cul- 
ture at altitudes ranging from 800 feet to 1,300 feet may be given. 
Between 1852 and 1862 100 acres of common land were planted. 
From 1871 to 1884 the thinnings realised fully £500, while the whole 
plantation, when felled four years ago, was sold for 44,500, a rate of 
#45 per acre. The adjoining land is considered dear at a rental of 
2s. 6d. per acre. But it is needless to multiply cases in which poor 
lands not worth 3s. per acre have been made to realise by judicious 
tree-planting as much as 20s. per acre for 50 years, with a final crop 
worth from £50 to £75 per acre. The plantations above referred 
to are excellent object-lessons of the possibilities of the British Isles 
for the production of high-class timber, and we can only hope that 
the Government, now that a start has been made, will make up for 
‘past neglect by speedily bringing into timber cultivation a large per- 
centage of our waste and uncultivated land. 

The profits of timber culture on the Continent would appear to be 
about on a par with those returned in this country, as Dr. Schlich 
has told me of some of the German woodlands; and Professor 
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Fisher, in writing to me, said that the woods on the Vosges Moun- 
tains pay annually 42 per acre after all expenses have been de- 
ducted; while in Belgium the returns are about the same. The 


Saxon State forests he also mentions as having returned 2Is. per 
acre net profit during 1903. 


A. D. WEBSTER. 


THE -TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS. 


HE merit of Charles Darwin was to present a theory of descent 

in a form which gave at least two vere cause: (1) The exist- 

ence of variations, and (2) the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence—or, to use the expression, really negative, which has 
found widest circulation, “natural selection.” The causal factors of 
variation were but lightly touched by him, but in many places he 
laid great stress on the transmission to the offspring of characters 


acquired by the parent in response to the prolonged influence of 


external conditions—the inheritance of acquired characters which 
was recognised by his predecessors, and is usually termed “the 
“Lamarckian factor.” Since his death his co-discoverer, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, together with many who claim the right to wear 
Darwin’s mantle, and who boast the title of his direct heirs, have 
rejected this factor as non-existent: to them variation is always 
blind, with one exception to be referred to later on; it takes place 
in no efficient correlation with external conditions, however strongly 
these may affect the parent organism. That this assumption adds 
immensely to the difficulties in the way of the evolution of new 
species well adapted to their surroundings they admit without the 
smallest embarrassment. That, while the organism has a power of 
adapting itself to widely diverging conditions, the race could, on 
their showing, only do so by the slow process of eliminating the 
less fitted to survive, appears to them to be a matter for rejoicing on 
the whole—credunt quia impossibile. For while, like the majority 
of biologists, they appear to trouble very little about theology and 
its dogmas, they have elevated the non-transmission of acquired 
characters to the rank of a biological dogma, held more fervently 
in proportion to its difficulties; and they have gone very far on the 
way to the formal excommunication of those who cannot swallow 
it. In their exoteric utterances in lectures and essays, intended to 
reach the general public and to initiate them into the arcana of 
Science, they have denied all scientific value to contrary opinions or 
even to cautious suspension of judgment, and have treated oppo- 
nents and hesitators alike as a set of benighted nincompoops. 
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Thus it has been possible for writers of great individuality and. 


original merit, taking their biology at second-hand from these self- 
proclaimed experts, to found wide-echoing social theories, such as 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” on this doctrine as on a 
firm rock; which, however, many competent surveyors, whom they 
know not, would describe as an inadequate footing or “raft” of 
concrete floated on a very quicksand of shifting views. It, therefore, 
behoves us to present in an accessible place and a readable form 
some arguments against this dogma that carry with them many, 
possibly the majority, of working biologists. And since the authority 
of scientific unanimity is claimed for the so-called “ Neo-Darwinian ” 
dogma, we shall recall the names of a few eminent leaders who 
repudiate it. 


f. 


What is an “acquired character,” such as might be transmitted? 
We should define it as a change in the characters, anatomical, 
physiological or psychological, determined by its environment, and 
usually one that will make it more efficient under changed conditions 
of life. This needs some discrimination. If the skin of a fair 
person be exposed to the more refrangible (the so-called “ actinic ”) 
rays of light, as to sunlight on a snowfield or to the electric arc, it 
will become inflamed and blistered; this is mere damage, such as 
will probably be repaired by the healthy reaction of the organism ; 
the “bum” will heal or suppurate, and we do not anticipate its 
transmission. But if a more lasting and less severe exposure induces 
tanning of the skin, which decreases the susceptibility to severe sun- 
burn, we might look for a more pigmented skin in the offspring. We 


have no statistical account of the complexions of children of returned © 


Anglo-Indians that would enable us to pronounce as whether this does 
actually occur or not. But the fact that even in black races the per- 
manently protected parts of the skin, such as the palms of the hands, 
are lighter in colour, suggests that the deposit of pigment in the skin 
was originally an adaptation that has by repeated transmission 
gained a high degree of permanency. 

Much has been made of mutilations; it is well known that these 
repeated for thousands of years on the young of the human race 
are not transmitted, and have to be repeated in each successive 
generation. The same reasoning applies here as to the sunburn. 
Now, if a newt’s foot is cut off, the stump will grow into another 
foot; the same holds for a lizard’s tail: and for the limbs of insects 
and other invertebrates, regeneration, not deficiency, is the adaptiye 
response to mutilation. Moreover, any tendency to transmit such 
deficiencies would in course of time result in a generation of formless 
imperfections, that must needs be eliminated by Natural Selection. 


PIs 
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‘The non-transmission of mutilations has been one of the arguments 
in favour of Weismannism, and we therefore dispose of it at once 
‘to clear the ground for more important points. 


But before we come to these we must consider what is the 
a priorz ground that has led! naturalists themselves, not wholly devoid 
-of that merit and reasoning power which they deny to their opponents, 
to assert the impossibility of such transfer. The reproductive bodies 
are not formed of a secretion in which the whole organism takes a 
‘part: in complex animals they are cells set apart at a very early 
stage in the development of the individual, and take no direct share 
in the life of the parent, which may almost be held to play the nurse 
to them in the way of feeding them;—to push the view to an 
-extreme, the reproductive or germ-cells are zz the body, not of it. 
This was recognised in theory first by Francis Galton, who dis- 
‘tinguished between the body, or “soma,” and the aggregate of germs, 
the “stirp.” Now these reproductive cells may be fed, and grow and 
multiply at the expense of the nourishment brought to them by the 
organism in which they lie; but, so far as we know, there is no 
mervous apparatus connecting them with the body, to influence them ; 
and without nerves we know of no transmission of impulse in animals. 
“Therefore, for the majority of adaptations, there is no ascertained 
mechanism of transfer from the soma to the stirp, and as a conse- 
‘quence there can be no transmission. ‘This assumes that no mechan- 
ism can exist that escapes the modicum of knowledge that we have 
gained during the century and a half or so that we have had to 
‘learn physiology. We ourselves are provided with so magnificent 
and complex a nervous system for recording and correlating for the 
individual his relations with the external world, that we are tempted 
‘here to be over anthropomorphic, and to assume that the germ-cells 
need somewhat of the same kind to receive and transmit impres- 
sions to-them. The reasoning seems premature, and, to use an old 
comparison, it recalls the poor little girl from the barrack workhouse 
school, who, when first boarded out, said she could not wash a single 
‘handkerchief for lack of the appliances of the steam laundry to which 
she had been accustomed.* 


II. 


The stirp of Francis Galton, the germ-plasm of August Weismann, 
is, however, even in the estimation of the Neo-Darwinians, under 
-the dependence of the soma or body at large in one important 


* In Plants, which show purposive and co-ordinated reactions of the whole to 
stimulation of the parts, all research has failed to show any central controlling 
apparatus whatever comparable with the central nervous system of Animals; or, 

indeed, to adequately demonstrate a2 mechanism corresponding with their nerve 
trunks and branches. 
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matter—the commissariat: it grows within the body, and must be 
nourished by it. If, then, the nature of the food supply be altered 
in respect of the adaptation of the body to external conditions, the 
germ-plasm will undergo corresponding changes. This is well 
shown in the case of “immunity” to microbic diseases. When such 
a disease invades the body, if the invasion be not too strong, and 
provoke untimely death, the organism forms certain substances which 
act as antidotes: they are called “antitoxins,” or “anti-bodies ” 
(a barbarous name, indeed); but we may here use the vulgar name 
of antidotes. Well, such antidotes must be formed, or pass into 
the germ-plasm, and the offspring may be born with the same 
immunity as the parent body has acquired, and retain this immunity 
for a time, which is, indeed, often limited, just as the immunity of 
the parent is often limited. Instances of such transmitted immunity 
are well known, and need not be cited here. 

Again, the progressive weakening of the body, due to inadequate 
nutrition, may also be transmitted to the germ, and constitutional 
weakness may thus be inherited even when it was not congenital 
in the parent, but only acquired. It seems not unlikely that the 
effect of abuse in alcohol, weakening the will of the parent, may in 
the same way be transmitted to the offspring, though Dr. Archdall 
Reid will not have this at any price. Moreover there are a number 
of phenomena of nervous reactions to the medium, which may be 
transmitted. I cite one (of which I have personal knowledge), 
which was recorded in Nature for March 14, 1801. 


“A.B. is moderately myopic and very astigmatic in the left eye; 
extremely myopic in the right. As the left eye gave such bad images. 
for near objects, he was compelled in childhood to mask it, and 
acquired the habit of leaning his head on his left arm for writing, so as 
to blind that eye; or(when this was checked) of resting the left temple 
and eye on the hand, with the elbow on the table. At the age of 
fifteen the eyes were equalised by the use of suitable spectacles, and he 
soon lost the habit completely and permanently. He is now the father 
of two children—a boy and a girl—whose vision (tested repeatedly and 


fully) is emmetropic,* so that they have not imherited the congenital” 


defect of their father. All the same, they both have inherited his early 
acquired habit, and need constant watchfulness to prevent their hiding 
the left eye, when writing, by resting the head on the left forearm or 
hand. Imitation is here quite out of ‘the question.” 

It was objected at the time by Sir Ray Lankester that the habit 
of leaning the head on the left arm or hand is so common among 
children beginning to write that no stress can be laid on this. To: 
this the reply is that in no other children have I seen the attitude 
assumed so as to mask the left eye: most children who lean squint 
obliquely along the pen with both eyes; and the resting on the left 
hand supported by the elbow on the table is very exceptional. - 


* I should qualify this by noting that the girl a few years later developed slight 


astigmatism, different in both eyes. 


oa 
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In the embryonic development of most Animals, the external layer 
that forms the general epiderm grows in along the middle line to 
form the central nervous system which is ultimately buried deep 
within the body, as the brains and spinal cord in man, and the 
nerve branches that connect it with the surface grow out between 
the other tissues and organs to reach the surface again. The only 
explanation that has ever been put forward to explain this extra- 
ordinary migration and roundabout way of growth is that of 
F. M. Balfour: he suggested that the superficial layer of cells, 
that had first acquired nerve characters from its direct relations with 
the outer world, had in successive generations become buried for 
protection, and that this adaptation required by the individual had 
become displaced in time in its heirs until it appeared in the very 
early stages of development. In Weismann’s elaborate tapestry of 
interwoven hypotheses, not one thread is found as a clue to explain 
the extraordinary displacements, migrations and outgrowths of the 
nervous system from its surface origin in the skin-layer of the 
embryo. 

A whole series of unpleasant nervous changes produced in 
guinea pigs as the indirect results of certain wounds to the central 
nervous system are reproduced in their offspring, though the actual 
nerve injuries were not of course reproduced in their young. These 
were observed by Brown-Séquard, and confirmed in many respects 
by G. J. Romanes. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the overwhelming 
majority of psychologists who accept the descent theory invoke the 
transmission of acquired characters to explain many phenomena of 
innate instincts, such as those of the pointer and the setter. The 
Neo-Darwinian ascribes all these to casual impulses, arisen by varia- 
tion without rhyme or reason, and once arisen, growing stronger in 
each generation by the selection for breeding of those that evince 
them in the strongest manner. 


The transmission of acquired characters in Plants from the highest 
to the lowest is admitted by all to a certain extent; but the 
Neo-Darwinian explanation is in every case that whatever acts on 
the plant acts directly on the germ-plasm. We may cite a few cases. 
In unicellular plants, such as bacteria, there is no distinction of 
soma and germ. ‘Fhe transmission of the characters of these under 
new modes of cultivation creates no difficulties either way. In low 
multicellular Plants, such as Moulds, changes in the medium in which 
the vegetative organs grow result in the formation of reproductive 
cells from the aerial parts, which have never dipped in the liquid; 
and these are better adapted to the special culture liquid than the 
original Mould. Here, too, the Weismannite holds that the 
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conditions have also been such as to influence the germ by the 
nutritive substances passed up to it. 

We come to the higher group. Cereals from seeds raised in 
Central Europe, when cultivated in higher latitudes nearer the Arctic 
Circle, ripen their seeds earlier and earlier. Such seeds produced 
after a year or two, when sown again in Central Europe, ripen their 
seeds as much as 25 days earlier than seeds that have been raised in 
continuous succession in their original home. Here, again, it is said 
that the effects of the long Northern days have affected the germ- 
plasm simultaneously with the plant at large. But why should the 
effect on the germ-cells of the seed be the same that has been so 
beneficial to the plant itself? | Why is there correlation in this 
respect? The Neo-Darwinians appear to look at the individual ele- 
ments of the organism as existing “on their own,” az und fiir sich, 
and omit to notice that the connection of cells and organs every- 
where determines peculiarities for the common good, which are 
replaced by other characters when they are separated.* 


Within the last few months Kammerer has published a most 
striking instance of Lamarckian transmission in the two Salamanders 
of Central Europe. The spotted Salamander (S. maculosa) is a lover 
of damp places: it produces numerous young, provided with gills— 
tadpoles, in fact—which it expels into the water, where they stay 
until they have exchanged these gills for lungs, when they come upon 
land. The Black Salamander (S. a¢ra) is essentially a land animal ; 
of its numerous fertilised eggs two only, the first in either oviduct, 
develop, living at the expense of their more sluggish sisters: they 
pass through their metamorphosis within the mother, and are born 
as lunged animals to live from the outset on dry land. By appro- 
priate surroundings from birth the two species can be brought to 
exchange breeding habits, the Black Salamander producing a number 
of tadpoles for the adjacent water, and the Spotted only two lunged- 
young fit to live on the land where they are born. Now, if the 
broods of exchanged characters be brought up under their proper 
original conditions, their brood is born not in the normal way of its 
respective species, but in the changed method that had been forced 
upon their mothers. It is most noteworthy that this change is a 
nutritive change indeed; but one secondary to what we may call 
a psychical change. It will be interesting to await the explanation 


* This co-operation is nowhere better shown than in certain facts of experimental 
embryology; when cells are separated at an early stage they develop to form 
complete organisms, instead of parts of organisms. In some Fiowering Plants 
again, the cells of the leaf, mere nutritive cells whose duty it is to form organic 
substances from the inorganic food materials, if severed more or less completely 
will at once beget reproductive cells and form embryonic tissue which may 
regenerate the complete plant. If the end shoot of a conifer be removed, one of 
fhe Sip as of horizontal branches below will gradually rise up and re-place the 

ost leader.” 
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of this acquired character on the germ-plasm theory, and to see 
what new subsidiary hypothesis will be spun to include this appar- 
ently glaring anomaly within the all-embracing net of Weismann. 


Strange as it may appear, the bones and joints are exceedingly 
plastic, and adapt themselves to new situations and postures with 
wonderful facility. Thus, after fractures and dislocations, the bony 
framework is altered to supply new strength, and new joints replace 
the original more or less efficiently. Still more noteworthy is it that 
indications of postures and arrangements that are only effective in 
after-life appear even before birth; the widening of the female 
pelvis, that only finds its explanation in the roominess that will be 
needed during pregnancy, makes itself apparent in advanced child- 
hood, before puberty. Havelock Charles finds that the races that 
habitually squat and sit tailor-fashion on the ground have adaptive, 
peculiarities in the hip, lower limbs and foot-joints before birth. 
Now these are absent from the modern Europeans, while they were 
probably present in their Neolithic ancestors, who were buried in 
their proper resting position, as, indeed, their descendants are buried 
nowadays; only that position was, for the Neolithic man, squatting 
on the heels or, rather, the sole of the foot, not sitting on seats 
nor lying down. 

Now, if such changes have come about so as to be visible before 
the habit has been acquired, how can they be accounted for? 
Surely by the assumption that the response of the bone and joints 
to the demands made by habits of life has been transmitted, so that 
it appears in the individual at an early stage. This case has long 
been known, and has been accounted for on Weismannic grounds ; 
but the explanation put forward is too subtle for these pages; it 
is absolutely inadequate, and makes greater demands on faith than 
the: admission of an unknown mechanism for transmission of an 
acquired character. 


We may here indicate one possible method of transmission of 
even these by what we may term “special substances.” It is found 
that when the thyroid body (which, when swelled up, is the well- 
known goitre of certain mountain valleys) is disordered, so that it 
does not provide the body with its special secretion, a disease of 
the mind—sluggish thought and quick temper—comes on, accompanied 
by certain changes of character: thus the secretion of the thyroid 
determines certain psychical results. If now to the sufferer be fed 
rations of the thyroid (usually dried, powdered and compressed into 
tabloids), the nervous changes do not occur. Thus the presence or 
absence of certain substances will affect the nervous system, and 
conversely it is possible that every nervous change of adaptation to 
the surroundings may thus induce the formation of substances in the 
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body, which, fed up to the germ-plasm, give the impulse to corre- 
sponding changes in the offspring. 


Thus there is no lack of a priori presumption for the transmission 
of acquired properties, the “ Lamarckian factor” being characteristic of 
organisms generally; and this will even fit into the form of a sym- 
metrical logical syllogism. The Factor is one of extreme utility to 
the race, and useful characters tend to be retained. If, then, it 
existed in the primeval ancestors of Higher Organisms, it would 
probably be retained unless its retention were a physical impos- 
sibility. Now it undoubtedly does exist in many Protista, which 
biologists agree are equivalent to the ancestors of Higher Organ- 
isms. Again, its persistence in Higher Organisms is not physically 
inconsistent with the cellular differentiation characteristic of these; 
for it has been demonstrated in at least five different cases—the 
precocity induced in cereals by cultivation at high latitudes, the 
transmission of certain human adaptive habits, the facets of squat- 
ting races (or possibly their loss in the sitting and lying ones), the 
_ widening of the female pelvis (or possibly the narrowing of the 
male), the breeding characters of the two European species of Sala- 
mander. Hence it is extremely probable that the power to do this 
is generally present. 


init 


We have pointed out a few cases readily explicable by the trans- 
mission of acquired characters—the so-called “Lamarckian Factor.” 
The inference in Plants is admitted by most; those in Animals find 
their readiest explanation on this assumption. On the other hand, 
Weismann and his school, finding. the absence of recognisable 
mechanism for such transmission an insuperable difficulty, have taken 
refuge in a theory that professes to explain all. The theory is 
extremely complex, but we may give a selection of its principal 
features. Each germ-cell contains in its nucleus a special “ germ- 
“plasm,” or “idioplasm,” made up of entities called determinants. 
These grow with the cell, and when the cell divides, each deter- 
minant divides into two identical determinants, one for either cell. 
During, and by means of the cell divisions which give rise to the 
organs of the body, these determinants (or, rather, their offspring and 
their like) are sorted out and distributed to the various organs, whose 
character they determine by their respective numbers, qualities, and 
dynamic energy (whence their name). Any given case can be 
explained by assigning the requisite qualities to its determinants. 
Moreover, any new case, as it arises, can also be explained by the 
inexpensive method of spinning out a little ingenuity, to invest the 
determinants with fresh qualities, active or dormant. Further, since 
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a complete set of determinants lies in the nucleus of each germ-cell, 
where it is nurtured by the food soaking in from the body, we are 
told that these determinants must compete among themselves for 
their share of their food; thus there is a “struggle for existence” 
among these determinants, and the fittest survive—the process 
hypothetised is called “Germinal Selection.” As the determinants 
correspond with the organs, and the organs show a magnified picture 
of the determinants of the germ, the apparent acquisition by the 
organism of new characters better suited to the environment is really 
due to the antecedent growth in vigour of the special determinants 
needed to produce this effect; and Lamarckian transmission is simu- 
lated so as to deceive the unwary and unenlightened. 

But we need not weary the reader by further elaboration. Suffice 
it to say that in all the nuclear divisions in the multiplication of the 
cells for the tissues and organs of the body, the visible nuclear 
elements divide in a most complete artitive manner, so as to ensure’ 
as far as possible equal distribution of these elements to the two 
sister-cells, however diverse be their ultimate goal; and that thus 
the theory lacks objective foundation just where it should be forth- 
coming. Did we follow the procedure of many Weismannists—or 
“Neo-Darwinians,” as they call themselves—we should go on to say, 
“accordingly the theory must be rejected by all writers capable of 
“forming a valid judgment.” We do not go so far: we greatly ad- 
mire the theory as a brilliant piece of constructive ingenuity, worthy 
to be the life-work of a Professor of Hypothetics in the University 
of Erewhon. 


hve 


Such arguments as we have given in brief have not been without 
weight among biologists of the highest eminence. As we have 
seen, Charles Darwin laid much stress on the Lamarckian factor, 
and G. J. Romanes shared his views; Herbert Spencer advocated it 
in these pages some I5 years ago, and broke many a lance here with 
August Weismann; Ernst Haeckel, the Nestor of living zoologists, 
who rose into eminence in the early ’60’s as the most brilliant advo- 
cate and developer of “ Darwinism,” has never wavered. And the 
rise of Weismannism has failed to carry conviction to many in the 
forefront of biological research and thought, who still cling to the 
doctrine of transmission of acquired characters, and reject the com- 
plex theory of Weismann. Thus Oscar Hertwig, one of the founders 
of our present knowledge of cell and nucleus, one of the discoverers of 
the true nature and meaning of fertilisation, regards the transmission 
of acquired characters as proven. He declares that the determinant 
theory cannot explain the essence of organic development, and 
that the fundamental assumptions on which it is based are erroneous , 
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(“Schon in philosophischer Hinsicht beruht sie auf falschen 
“Grundannahmen,” “Allgemeine Biologie, Ed. 2, 1906, p. 400”). 
On Germinal Selection he remarks: “To escape the difficulties of 
“explaining hereditary transmission, Weismann has put immeasur- 
ae) (unendlen viel) greater difficulties in the way of a casual 

“explanation of organic development. Anything like an adequate 
“disproof of transmission he has given in none of his writings” 
(op. c., 621). 

If we turn to Yves Delage, one of the most skilled zoologists of 
France, distinguished especially by his brilliant researches on induced 
parthenogenesis,* no less learned in modern theories than able in 
his criticism of them; what do we find? He says of Weismann’s 
Biophores (supposed units that are grouped into determinants): “If 
“they are possible they are useless; if they are useful they are 
“impossible. . . . Thus the biophores are useless or incompre- 
“hensible, the number of determinants is inadequate. . . . The 
“whole base of the theory is undermined and destroyed. 

“Tf we admit the possibility and existence of the whole constitution 
“ascribed to the germ-plasm, we can show that the crown of the 
“edifice is as flimsy as its foundations.” 

Felix Le Dantec, the glory of the French school of Mechanicists, 
writes, curtly enough: “Strictly speaking, there is never any here- 
“ditary transmission except of acquired characters. Yet a whole 
“school of naturalists have for some years tried to deny the possi- 
“bility of such transmission. To deny. it is the logical consequence 
“of the fanciful system of Weismann” (“The Nature and Origin of 
“Life,” Engl. Ed., 1907, p. 200). 

E. B. Wilson, of Columbia University, New York, whose book on 
“The Cell in Development and Inheritance” (Ed. 2, 1900), is in the 
hands of every student of biology, writes on the biophore-determin- 
ant theory that “it demands for the orderly distribution of the 
“elements of the germ-plasm @ prearranged system of forces of 
“absolutely inconceivable complexity” (p. 432). On the transmis- 
sion of acquired characters, he writes (with absolute reserve): 
“Whether these variations first arise in the idioplasm of the germ- 
“cells, as Weismann maintains, or whether they may arise in the 
“body-cells and then be reflected back upon the idioplasm, is a 
“question to which the study of the cell has thus far given no 
“certain answer.” (p. 433). 

The majority of English botanists have ranged themselves on this 
side or at least have imitated Wilson’s reserve. Professor S. H. Vines, of 
Oxford, has written strongly against Weismann, and Professor Bower 
of Glasgow, in his magnum opus “ The Origin of a Land Flora,” cites 
with approval, if not acceptance, Goebel’s strongly Lamarckian views. 
Sir William Dyer, however, defends the Weismannic position. 


* Better known perhaps under the absurd but catchy title of ‘Chemical (or 
“‘physical”) Fertilisation.” 
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The majority of English zoologists are, however, enthusiastic 
Weismannists and go so far as to deny the possibility of transmission 
where their master would admit it. Thus in the “Times” of 
Jan 27, 1908, Sir Ray Lankester writes : 


*““ By degeneration is indicated a definite deterioration of the stock, 
or “‘stirps” (as Mr. Francis Galton has termed it). There is no 
evidence that privation and injurious conditions cause deterioration of 
the stock in animals and plants. They may kill out a stock or race ; 
but they do not alter its congenital qualities.” 


No wonder that a correspondent asked for chapter and verse, especi- 
ally if we reflect that Weismann allows that differences of nutrition 
of the body may affect the germ-cells, and consequently the stock. 
Again, in the January number of the F ortnighily Review, Dr. Alfred: 
Russel Wallace ascribes similar views to “almost all the chief 
“biological thinkers and investigators.” This attitude is shared by 
many smaller men; and the unproven doctrine is pressed by all 
of them into the service of whatever social and economic views they 
may advocate. 


The fact is that at an earlier date undue stress was laid’ on in-. 
adequate observation, and the inferences of untrained observers, such: 
as midwives and the like. This has led to an excessive reaction. 
Eager to combine into a harmonious whole the little we have learned’ 
of organic processes and connections during the last century or so, 
many modern naturalists have rejected the obvious and been: 
attracted by the completeness and the apparent logical symmetry of 
Weismannism. The Master has indeed deftly woven his web of 
hypothesis, with its warp of forced interpretations of structures that 
are known, and its weft of assumptions of substructures that are: 
unknown, into the gorgeous brocaded robe of his theory: but it is 
as airy and unreal as that which left Hans Christian Andersen’s 
emperor stark naked in the procession. We, with many others, 
are well content to moderate our ambition, and to wear clothes, old 
and old-fashioned, it is true, ragged and riddled with holes, it well 
may be: but made of real objective stuff, and giving us at least, 
a partial covering. 


Marcus HARTOG. 


PHEVOPOR TIGA, RELATIONS W@@r 
HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA, 


and aspirations of Hungary are either due to mere ignorance 
or to a wrong conception of the political relations of Hungary and 
Austria. It is only owing to this fact that writers are allowed to 
contribute to distinguished foreign periodicals who presume simply 
to deny the perfect independence of Hungary as a State, which her 
relations to Austria can by no means limit or impair. 

It is true that they do not deny it openly, referring to laws, but 
merely enunciate untenable theories; yet these theories imply a 
certain danger for us, as they can only serve to confirm the mistaken 
views of foreign people who are not properly informed as to the real 
state of affairs. We Hungarians can have no other task concerning 
these theories than simply to refer to our laws, sanctioned by the 
King, which clearly and indisputably refute the baseless theories 
advanced and disseminated abroad under the mask of political 
science. In undertaking, in the following remarks, to accomplish 
this task, I can say little or nothing that will be new to Hungarian 
readers, but if my simple explanations find foreign readers, I feel 
I shall have rendered a service both to foreign public opinion and 
to my own country. 

The independence of Hungary as a State and its modern consti- 
tutionalism are based upon Act XII. of 1867, which itself refers to 
the Pragmatic Sanction incorporated in Acts I, II, and III. of 1723, 
a contract establishing the mutual connexion of the lands of the 
Hungarian Crown on the one part, and of Austria on the other. 
This “solemn fundamental covenant” established “the indivisible 
“and inseparable possession” of the Two States; but; to use the 
words of the Act, “in addition to this well-defined obligation, the 
“Pragmatic Sanction expressly stipulated that the constitutional, 
“political and self-governing independence of Hungary should be 
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“preserved intact.” Consequently, both the Pragmatic Sanction and 
Act XII. of 1867 are based on the independence of Hungary as a 
State; and, according to the Pragmatic Sanction, the fact that both 
States are ruled over by one and the same monarch merely implies 
mutual defence. 

The separate and independent nature of the Hungarian State is 
still more explicitly demonstrated by the fact that whereas, till quite 
recently, the Emperor ruled as absolute monarch over the Austrian 
hereditary states, as King of Hungary, ever since the Habsburg 
dynasty was elected to the Hungarian crown, he has exercised the 
supreme power only within limits prescribed by the Hungarian consti- 
tution. 

In the words of the preface to Act XII. of 1867, the very fact 
that the Austrian Emperor had adopted “the system of constitutional 
“government” in Austria also, 

made it imperative that the affairs of common interest to both the 
lands of the Hungarian crown and the other countries ruled over 
* by His Majesty should be accurately and definitely specified; and 
that the manner in which the two constitutional representative 
assemblies, independent of each other, should communicate for the 
regulation of such common affairs should be laid down in precise 
terms. 
As a natural consequence of this fact, the Compromise (Ausgleich), 
ze, Act XII. of 1867, is nothing more nor less than a precise and 
definite settlement of affairs of interest to both parties, with the 
object of securing to the legislature of each country a proper control 
of their conduct. At the same time the legislature took care that 
the Pragmatic Sanction, which guaranteed the autonomous and self- 
governing independence of Hungary, should in its essence also be 
maintained in the future. 

The new method for the management of the so-called “Common” 
affairs of the two States provided for in the Compromise (Ausgleich) 
does not, therefore, in any way infringe the independence of Hun- 
gary as a State. This is the leading principle of Act XII. of 1867. 
The whole settlement of the question was decided without for one 
moment losing sight of this leading principle, and the Act contains 
no single provision that in the least affects the same. The very 
first conclusion to be drawn from Act XII. of 1867 is that the 
person of the monarch is not common: only the Austrian Emperor 
and the King of Hungary are one person. The power of the 
Austrian Emperor is merely limited by the constitution which he 
himself has given to the Austrian people, while the power of the 
Hungarian King is limited by the Hungarian constitution, a thousand 
years old. 

The Emperor of Austria has the right to decree the collecting 
of taxes and recruiting, in case the Austrian Parliament is not 
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willing to give soldiers and to vote supplies. The King of Hungary 
cannot decree recruiting or the collection of taxes in the territory 
of the holy Hungarian crown, unless Parliament has passed the 
necessary Bills. This is only one example to elucidate the fact that 
while the Hungarian King and the Austrian Emperor meet in one 
person, the sovereign is not the common sovereign of both 
States. Neither is the court of the Austrian Emperor and the King 
of Hungary a common one. The Civil List of the King of Hungary 
is voted by the Hungarian Parliament, entirely independently of the 
Austrian legislature, the amount being the same as that appro- 
priated by the Austrian legislature for the Civil List of the Austrian 
Emperor. And that is why §7 of Act XII. of 1867 expressly declares 
that the voting and supply of the household expenses of the Court 
are not to be considered as a “common” affair. Nevertheless there 
are also affairs common to the two States which are based upon the 
obligation of common defence as established by the Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

According to §8 of Act XII. of 1867, “one of the means of com- 
“mon and mutual defence is the opportune management of foreign 
“affairs.” But only so far as those foreign affairs are concerned 
which “affect all the States under the rule of His Majesty.” Foreign 
affairs are directed by a common Minister of Foreign Affairs, “by 
“and with the mutual consent and agreement of the Ministries of 
“both parties to the agreement.” Consequently not even common 
foreign affairs are excluded from the sphere of action of the Hun- 
garian Legislature, for the Minister of Foreign Affairs is not only 
responsible to the Delegations for the conduct of foreign affairs, but 
also the Hungarian Parliament exerts a direct influence on their 
conduct by means of the responsible Government. 

In the terms of §9 of the Compromise (Ausgleich) the second 
means of common defence is the army ; consequently military affairs, 
too, are common, though in this case also the common character is 
only a partial one. For, besides this, the law recognises a separate 
Hungarian army, which is the complementary part of the whole army. 
According to §12 of the Compromise, the right of offering recruits 
and the periodical fillmg up of the Hungarian army, the - de- 
termination of the conditions of offering and of the time of service, 
as well as the location of the soldiers and the supply of their food, 
are excluded from the common affairs. According to the §13, the 
establishment of the system of defence and any change of the same 
cannot at any time be effected without the consent of the Hun- 
garian Legislature; then, again, according to §14, all the Hungarian 
civil relations, rights and obligations of the members of the Hun- 
garian army which are not connected with military service are to 
be settled by the Hungarian Legislature, 72, by the Hungarian 
Government. 
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First of all it may be seen by the sections of the Act cited above 
that the statutes do not recognise a common army, but only a whole 
army, the Hungarian army being a complementary part thereof. 
And the recruits of this army are voted by the Hungarian Legis- 
lature, the time of service is fixed by Hungarian law, and the deter- 
mination or change of the entire system of defence can only be 
effected with the consent of the Parliament of Hungary. Financial 
affairs are only common in so far as they are related to the above- 
mentioned other common affairs. But this community can be re- 
ferred only to the administration of common expenses, for the part 
of the common expenses belonging to Hungary, “the assessment, 
“levying and the conveying thereof to their destination, shall be 
“directed by the Parliament and the responsible Ministry ot 
“Hungary.” 

Regarding the proportion of the common expenses borne by 
Hungary and Austria respectively, committees are delegated by each 
Legislature, their task being to come to an agreement and to make 
proposals. When an agreement has been concluded, the proposals 
relating thereto are brought before the respective Parliaments by 
each Ministry, and when voted by the two Legislatures the Bills 
deciding the proportions of payment (quota) are submitted for the 
sanction of the Sovereign. Should no agreement be concluded, the 
decision relating to the contributions of the two States rests with 
the Sovereign, naturally on the principle of ministerial responsibility. 

As for the management of common affairs, the Compromise 
(Ausgleich) established the following leading principles : 

By §27 of the said Compromise, 


a common Ministry shall be formed for the conduct of those affairs 
which, being in reality common, do not belong to the sphere of 
authority of either of the independent governments, i.e., either of 
that of the lands of the Hungarian crown, or of that of the other 
dominions of His Majesty. This Ministry shall not conduct the 
independent business of either party, in addition to the common 
affairs, nor shall it be allowed to exercise any influence on the 
conduct of the same. Each member of this Ministry shall be 
responsible for the conduct of the affairs entrusted to his charge : 
while the whole Ministry shall be responsible as a body for all 
official measures carried out by concerted action. 


According to the same law, “ perfect parity is the indispensable 
“condition of the conduct of common affairs.” To keep this 
principle in view, each Legislature selects from among its own 
members (of both Houses) a committee consisting of a prescribed 
number of members called a Delegation. Each Delegation confers 
apart, only the common affairs mentioned above appertain to their 
sphere of action. The two committees are not allowed to go further 
and may not meddle in affairs, the management of which is reserved 
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to the two Parliaments and the two Governments. Should there 
be a difference of opinion between the Hungarian and the Austrian 
Delegations, the Delegations inform each other in writing of their 
views and of their decisions, and endeavour to enlighten one another. 
Common conferences are not to be held by the two committees ; 
who only may confer together in case the written informa- 
tion or messages are not sufficient to bring about an agreement be- 
tween the opinions of the two committees. Voting is the only 
business carried on at such meetings, and no debate is permitted. 
It is worthy of remark that the two Delegations, in the whole course 
of their existence, have met together but four times, namely, in 
1869, 1873, 1879 and 1882. 

As a result of drawing lots, the first two of these meetings were 
presided over by the President of the Hungarian Delegation, and 
the others by the corresponding Austrian official. A quarter of a 
century having elapsed since the last joint meeting took place, it 
seems that by disuse this procedure has become obsolete. 

According to the Compromise (Ausgieich), 


the settlement of the common estimates is the most important part 
of the annual work of the Delegations. These estimates, which 
include only such items as are required to cover the expenses of 
the so-called common affairs, are prepared by the common 
Ministry, with the aid and consent of the two independent respon- 
sible Ministries, and must be peeeeeted separately to each of the 
two Delegations. ‘ 


Thus, in the first place, the Act guarantees the influence of the 
Hungarian responsible Ministry in the determination of the common 
estimates, while, on the other hand, it ensures. the constitutional 
interest of the two committees of both the Legislatures in the voting 
of the budget. It is true, though, that after the Delegation has once 
voted the common expenses, the Hungarian Parliament has no right 
to a further discussion of the common budget, but is obliged to bear 
the part of the common expenses voted by the Hungarian Dele- 
gation. Yet the Hungarian Government is obliged to include this 
contribution to the common exchequer (in one lump sum) in the 
estimates presented before the Hungarian Parliament, which, by 
refusing to vote those estimates, may deny the granting of that part 
of the common burden which falls to Hungary’s part. 
In this way is expressed the influence of the Hungarian Legis- 
lature on the voting of the common budget. The common Minister 
of Finance is responsible for the employment of the sums appro- 
priated in the common budget to the purposes therein indicated, 
and is naturally charged to render a strict account of the employ- 
ment of the same. At the same time, the common Ministry is 
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responsible to the two Delegations, and to each separately. For, 
according to §50 of the Compromise (Ausgleich), 


each committee shall have the right, in cases where a violation of 
the constitutional laws renders such a course imperative, to move 
the impeachment either of the whole common Ministry or of any 
several member of the same, which motion the committee in 
question may communicate to the other committee in writing. If 
the motion be passed by both committees, or if the impeachment 
be voted in common conference held owing to differences of 
opinion, the decision shall at once be valid in law. 


The Act provides for the composition of the Court that shall sit to: 
try the impeached Minister or Ministers. 

It is evident from these provisions that the above-mentioned com- 
mon affairs and the method of conducting these common concerns. 
in no way affect the independence of Hungary as a State. Still 
less can those affairs affect the self-dependence of the two States, 
which, according to the terms of the Compromise, are conducted by 
the Governments of the two States, and not by the common Ministry, 
for expediency’s sake, by mutual consent. In the case of these 
(common) affairs, therefore, the question of expediency is the one 
of most importance; and their conduct by mutual agreement ceases 
the moment the two Governments fail to agree concerning their 
conduct by common consent. This is quite clear according to §68 
of the Compromise, which expressly declares that if and provided 
that no agreement be concluded concerning these affairs to be con- 
ducted by mutual consent for expediency’s sake, “the country 
“ (Hungary) reserves to itself the right of taking independent legal 
“measures, and all its rights in this respect remain uninfringed.” 

The most important of the affairs that must or may be conducted 
by common agreement is that of the customs and commercial alli- 
ance, and includes the uniform regulation of the indirect taxes, the 
administration of the customs frontiers, and certain agreements re- 
lating to railway lines interesting both parties. The Compromise 
expresses most clearly the complete independence of Hungary as a 
State in reference to the contracting of the customs and commercial 
alliance, declaring that 


the conclusion of the alliance shall be effected by mutual nego- 
tiations, ‘as in the case of two politically independent States. The 
responsible Ministries of the two parties shall prepare by common 
consent the detailed draft of the alliance and shall submit it to the 
respective Parliaments; and the stipulations of the two Parlia- 
ments shall be submitted to His Majesty for sanction. 


* But the principle of expediency is expressed equally by the fact 
that these agreements are made only for a certain time, so that if 
the interests of one party should require it, they may be changed ; 
that is to say, if a new agreement can not be made, each party 
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is to be able to proceed independently according to its independent 
right of procedure. The regulation of the economic relations 
between the two States is not, therefore, obligatory, but only 
conditional, it being dependent on the conclusion of an agreement 
between the two Governments and on the acceptance by the two 
Legislatures of the agreements made between the two Governments. 
In this respect the situation has greatly changed since the framing 
of the Compromise. Until 1899 the two States always renewed the 
customs and commercial alliance, but the alliance expiring in 1899 
could not be renewed in a constitutional way on account of 
the troubles in the Austrian Parliament. Under these circum- 
stances, according to the Compromise, “Hungary’s right of inde- 
“pendent measures was carried into effect.” (This is a quotation 
from the statement made to Parliament in moving the acceptance 
of the Compromise of 1908.) 

As the separate economic system, the natural consequence of the 
xight of taking independent measures, had not been duly prepared 
at the time, Hungary prolonged the customs and commercial alliance 
with Austria by independent measures until 1907. In the mean- 
time, during the suspension of the constitution, the monarchy made 
new commercial treaties with foreign countries based upon the system 
of a common customs frontier; and the new Government, which, 
with the support of a coalition of parties, had taken charge of the 
management of the affairs of the country in 1906, was, in fact, not 
able to realise economic independence, though legally qualified to 
do so, as the customs and commercial alliance had ceased to exist 
because the foreign commercial treaties stood in its way. Under 
these circumstances the new Government could do nothing else but 
obtain a guarantee that in 1917, after the expiration of the foreign 
commercial treaties, the independent customs frontier should be 
established in case the country should wish it. 

The first business of the Government was to submit to the Hun- 
garian Parliament the common, autonomous tariff drafted in the 
hope of prolonging the customs and commercial alliance, in the 
shape of a separate Hungarian Customs Tariff, “whereby the 
“economic separation of Hungary has become a fait accompli.” 
(Statement to Parliament in moving the acceptance of the Com- 
promise of 1908.) Consequently, from the point of view of inter- 
national law, Hungary already possesses a separate customs frontier ; 
but, until the expiration of the commercial treaties, it has no inten- 
tion of restricting free trade with Austria. 

Another consequence of the same fact was that 

‘Hungary could not enter any more into a commercial alliance with 

Austria,—that is the common customs frontier could not be main- 
tained any more; but within the limits of the given situation, the 


economical relations of the two States shall be arranged as between 
two equally sovereign States, t.e., by contract’? (Ibid). 
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For this reason the new Government did not form a new custoins 
alliance with Austria, but a treaty, which was put into force on the 
first of January of the present year. This treaty, while taking into 
account the existing circumstances, does not limit the mutual trade 
of Hungary and Austria, and remains in force until 1917, but then 
it will certainly expire, and cannot be prolonged automatically. At 
the same time, the foreign commercial contracts will also expire, 
and thus Hungary will be in a position to contract, and may contract 
treaties with the foreign States based upon her economic independ- 
ence. The customs and commercial contract concluded with Austria 
has another very important stipulation, which excludes the putting 
into force of commercial treaties by decree in the future. Properly 
speaking, such a course has hitherto been illegal in Hungary, but the 
present law expressly forbids it. 

We believe this short sketch of the facts quite clearly demonstra‘es 
the political status of Hungary as a self-governing State and its in 
dependence of Austria, which is not impaired, either by the common 
affairs proceeding from the principle of mutual defence or by the 
customs and commercial alliance with Austria that was hitherto in 
force. In the future this independence as a State will be demon- 
strated more ciearly to foreign countries by the existence of a 
separate customs frontier, which will, perhaps, be more effective than 
anything else in dispelling the many illusions and misunderstandings 
that unfortunately are still to be met with abroad. 
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T is a healthy symptom of the present condition of the German 
stage that theatre audiences in Germany are still susceptible 
ot division mto two classes: those who go to the play to be amused 
and those who go to be instructed. That this classification is still 
possible and that it is itself in a way responsible for the decadence 
of the German stage is a hopeful sign that the rot may be checked ; 
for, given the existence of a public that knows what it wants, the way 
of the manager is always more or less clear and the problem resolves 
itself into. a conflict between two sections of public opinion. 

The evolution of the stage in Germany has, in common with so 
many other institutions, been hindered by the country’s political 
history. The upheaval caused by the Napoleonic wars, the long 
struggle for independence, the worship of the caste fetish in Prussia 
and the stringent reactionarism of the authorities were all obstacles 
in the way of the rise of the German stage. It was not really until 
the young Empire, rising like a giant refreshed from the struggle 
with France, was firmly established and the war-weary people were 
able to turn their thoughts to works of peace that the theatre, at 
length untrammelled, began to feel its way. The first immediate 
result was seen in the rise of the world-renowned Meiningers. The 
recent conflagration of the old Court Theatre at Meiningen has 
evoked a host of memories of the days of the Duke George and his 
actress Duchess. Ludwig Barnay, the famous Mark Antony of the 
troupe, has given an account of the extraordinary care bestowed on 
the smallest detail of the productions, of the lectures delivered on 
each character to the actors before rehearsal, of the discussions and 
deliberations about the fold of a toga, the position of a tree, the 
gesture of a hand—a topic far too engrossing to be dealt with in 
the confines of this article. The influence of the Meininger, 
however, proved a mixed blessing for the German stage. The 
mistake was made of taking for granted the excellence of the acting 
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which was really consequent on the minute attention given to every 
detail of the performance, and of allowing the judgment to be 
dazzled by the beauty of the costumes and mounting. The German 
critics found traces of this influence in Mr. Tree’s productions when 
he visited Berlifi last year, and perhaps with justice, for no doubt the 
influence of the Meininger Theatre made itself felt wherever its 
actors appeared. 

The modern movement set in about two decades back. Like all 
new fashions it swept all before it at first, clamouring for the libera- 
tion of the stage from the trammels of tradition, from the bonds of 
convention and prudery. Before degenerating through naturalism 
into the realism which is making fair way to ruin the present German 
stage, the modern movement rendered one notable service. It” 
brought Ibsen, whose master hand has left so deep an impression 
on the early and, be it said, the successful works of Sudermann. The 
theatrical on the stage was banished in favour of the real, the lifelike ; 
and thence to Naturalism was but a step. Since the opening of the 
century, and some years before, Naturalism has held the German 
theatre in its thrall. It has produced and lent fame to many exotic 
plays—Maxim Gorky largely owes his fame as a playwright to the 
Berlin production of his “ Nachtasyl,” while this is true even perhaps 
in the case of Oscar Wilde. It was the sweeping triumph of his 
“Salome,” produced in Berlin in all its horrible perversity with extra- 
ordinary and fascinating lifelikeness, that gave Richard Strauss the 
idea of immortalising it by music as perverse as the theme of the 
play. “Salome” was a big step ahead of Hauptmann’s “ Die 
“Weber” or Sudermann’s “Die Heimat ”—the painter of tradition 
having been cut, the bark had drifted on towards the breakers of 
unbridled licence. 

The second class of theatre audiences, classified at the beginning 
of this paper, has always predominated in Germany and is still in the 
majority. The educational functions of the stage are still highly 
esteemed. The tendency towards Realism, however, did not keep 
pace with the supporters of the movement, for in an overwhelming 
torrent they swept on, clutching after new effects, new thrills, more 
daring representations of real life. A sub-division of this class is 
therefore in place. There are the frankly classical, who seek inspira- 
tion in the winged words of Goethe or Schiller, who let themselves be 
led back to childhood’s fairyland by Hauptmann’s gossamer muse or 
flinch beneath the flail of Sudermann’s matrimonial (or extra-matri- 
monial) moralities. And then there are the intellectual snobs, the 
Uebermenschen, who must be interested however delicate the theme, 
however crude the means employed. While subsidised State 


“theatres have ever amply catered for the needs of the former, except 


in the case of Hauptmann, whose Socialistic tendencies as evinced in 
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“Die Weber” have placed him beneath the ban, the latter have been 
mostly thrown on their own devices. They have yawned over 
Sudermann’s problem plays, they have howled their uncomprehending 
derision at Hauptmann’s allegories (only those who have attended 
a Hauptmann first night can appreciate the aptness of the term 
“Premiérentiger ”), they have shrugged their shoulders at the “old 
“fashioned ” methods of the Royal theatres. For they are the hyper- 
intellectuals, the modernists in the sense that the term “modern” is 
applied to painting ; they are the Secessionists of the drama. 

With the growing ascendancy of this sect the demand for a high 
priest became felt, and he was found in the person of Max Reinhardt, 
who emerged from the ranks of the Modernists, from the ensemble 
of the Neues Theater of Herr Direktor Brahm, himself of the most 
modern. And it was Reinhardt who erected to the new cult a 
temple, a shrine to this step-sister of the muses. Dir. Paul Goldmann, 
the Berlin correspondent and dramatic critic of the “Neue Freie 
“Presse,” has, in a recently published work “Vom Riickgang der 
“deutschen Biihne,” traced the process of mental reasoning leading up 
to this step, in a striking manner as unflattering as it is true. He 
says: “Literary managers, literary dramaturgists, literary authors 
“and literary critics set about the foundation of the truly ‘modern’ 
“theatre. Everything would have gone smoothly but for one element 
“which in the theatrical business is not devoid of all importance, 
“namely, had not the public shown a deplorable backwardness. The 
“fact remains that the public does not applaud every piece which 
“these authorities—managers, dramaturgists, authors and critics— 
“acclaim as really literary and modern. The public is frequently 
“unliterary enough to regard a bad piece of this kind as really bad. 
“One can imagine how disturbing this attitude of the public must be 
“in the literary theatrical business, and one can moreover understand 
“what a notable service Max Reinhardt has rendered by succeeding 
“in removing this disturbing element.” 

The solution was found in the foundation of the Berlin 
“Kammerspiele.” The promoters of the scheme wisely recognised 
that the public for which they were angling had money and was 
willing to spend it in the gratification of its intellectual appetites. 
They saw that their audiences, in their craze for realism, wanted 
to be brought into even closer touch with the drama, to have it 
introduced into their drawing-rooms, as it were, so that they could 
follow every gesture and every spoken word as though actually 
assisting at the happenings of real life. The idea then was to 
transfer to stage conditions the distinction existing between concert 
and chamber music—there the brilliancy of lights and the blare of 
a full orchestra, here the shaded seclusion of wax candles and the 
modulated tones of spinet and flute. Kammermusik and Kammer- 
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“spiele—Chamber Music and Chamber Drama. Considerations of 
the Censorship—wota bene, an office far more solicitous of the adminis- 
tration of the lése-majesté law than of the cause of public decency— 
were surmounted by emphasising the intimate character of the theatre, 
which was effected by screwing up the prices charged for admission 
beyond the purses of ordinary mortals. Fifteen, ten, and five marks 
for stalls, with no other seats but these, are the prices charged. 
Drama at these prices, in a city where a stall at the Opera costs but 
8s. Od., cannot be said to be accessible to the general public, even 
were the latter likely to be attracted by the strictly modern fare 
dispensed at the “Kammerspiele.” But the hyper-intellectuals have 
money, you see, and can afford to pay for their thrills. 

The “Kammerspiele” is like some dainty édition de luxe printed 
for private circulation only. It is fitted up in a style of recherché 
elegance in consonance with the high class of intellectual entertain- 
ment it offers. Not a discordant note jars on the perfect harmony 
of the whole, no noisy footstep re-echoes on the luxurious velvet-pile 
carpet of the auditorium, no glaring lustres intrude their unwelcome 
rays on the sacrosanct twilight enveloping this shrine of intellect. 
Alas! the theatre’s pedigree is base and lowly. It was formerly a 
notorious dancing saloon known to generations of students and 
their grisettes under the name of Emberg’s. As is the way of the 
world, with its degeneration it became ashamed of its old name and 
went downhill to the Erebus of bankruptcy under the egis of Diana, 
although the traditional epithet of the goddess would hardly have 
applied to the frequentees of the Diana Sale. 

But the interior now shows no signs of those unregenerate days. 
The parquet slopes up to the back of the auditorium, where are 
situated the two entrances. The walls are lined with dark cedar 
wood, the low flat ceiling is virgin white. The interior is lighted by 
electric candles in heavy bronze sconces, whose discreetly modulated 
rays in nowise break the sober impression conveyed by the whole. 
Soft-voiced attendants in black liveries with red facings, black knee 
breeches and buckle shoes, usher the audience silently into their 
seats. These are not the agonising chairs of torture which elsewhere 
a long-suffering public tolerates under the name of stalls, but 
luxuriously padded armchairs. Their comfortable depths, it is true, 
may tend to augment the soporific effect on the Philistine of 
Maeterlinck or Ibsen, but then this Temple of Art is not for the 
profane. The attendants with their unobtrusive manner, their 
exaggerated politeness and noiseless footfall, seem to reflect the 
character of the place. Like animated marks of interrogation, like 
the asterisks of the Roman passionel, they seem to incorporate the 
note of indiscretion, the suggestion of half-revealed intimacies, the 
query, “ What will come next ?” 
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The jarring rustle of the late-comer is taboo at the “Kammer- 
“spiele.” Every ticket bears a notice that the doors will be closed as 
soon as the curtain has risen on an act. There must be no risks 
of the spell being broken. But to say that the curtain rises would 
not be correct—so simple a procedure were unworthy of the dignity 
of the place. The ceremony is far more solemn. A gong is 
struck somewhere at the back of the stage—one heavy booming 
note—the attendants glide to the doors and silently close them, the 
lights sink slowly until the auditorium is enveloped in inky darkness, 
and then the gong resounds again. With a sighing rustle the green 
silk curtains divide, the drop rises and the play begins. There are no 
matinées at the “ Kammerspiele ”—daylight would imperil the sub- 
sequent impression—and calls before the curtain are likewise 
forbidden as calculated to break the continuity of thrill. 

In German theatrical annals the name of Max Reinhardt will 
for ever be indissolubly associated with the turntable stage, the 
so-called “ Drehbiihne.” The mechanism is extremely simple. The 
stage is simply a huge revolving disc, capable of division into 
seven sections radiating from the centre, so that seven 
scenes can be set up at one time. Only one is fitted to the pro- 
scenium opening, and at the conclusion of the act the disc is revolved 
so that the next segment comes before the audience, and so forth. 
For more elaborate productions on a large scale the “Drehbiihne” 
is impracticable, because all scenes have to be set to a point, to the 
centre of the circle, although to secure depth the entire diameter of 
the disc may also be utilised. From this short explanation it will be 
seen that the turntable stage permits of rapid change of scenery with 
comparatively little trouble. Backcloths are practically dispensed 
with, for the back wall of the stage is concavely domed and with 
suitable lighting arrangements effectively represents an open-air 
background, while neutral toned hangings—d /a Mr. Tree’s 
“Hamlet ”—are generally used for interiors. I have gone some- 
what fully into these technical details as being of such essential 
importance to the “modern” dramatist. 

In accordance with their “modern” character the plays presented 
at the “Kammerspiele” are mostly of the tense realistic order, with 
a strong leaning towards the erotic. While Ibsen and Maeterlinck 
have been done adequate justice to, the management has moved 
with the times, and secured for itself the services of one of those 
“literary authors” who fall under the lash of Dr. Goldmann’s 
criticism. This gentleman’s plays may be taken to be the last 
word in Modernism. Frank Wedekind is the chosen of the Faith- 
ful. His unbridled audacity, his gross cynicism and his ultra-realism 
are exactly in harmony with the demands of his audiences. With 
purple patches of brilliant epigram, recalling Oscar Wilde at his 
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best, there runs through the whole of his plays a strain of coarseness, 
of Zolaesque descriptive, which makes them palatable to the 
taste of the dramatic Secessionist, but at the same time interests the 
casual playgoer whose nerves and whose better feelings are strong 
enough to endure the unrestrained orgies in which Wedekind’s 
imagination wallows. His plays consist of the largest possible 
number of scenes strung together, reminding one of the serial stories 
of the halfpenny press. Considerations of “Régie” for him are 
meaningless—the magic “ Drehbiihne” removes all technical diffi- 
culties, so that the author can write a scene of three minutes, or 
again a scene which consists of the writing a letter of ten lines, as 
he does in “Friihlingserwachen ”—regardless of the necessity for an 
effective “curtain.” . But this is the stage of Ultra-realism, of Hyper- 
naturalism. The figures, the events going forward on the stage, are 
so realistic that they make the impression one has on looking into 
the magnifying side of a shaving glass. Every line of the face is 
seen with such exact precision as to produce a distorting effect, and 
so it is with the “Kammerspiele.” Wedekind’s name is best known 
through his “Tragedy of Youth,” the utterly impossible 
“Frihlingserwachen.” This, his principal success at the “ Kammer- 
“spiele,” deals with a theme which, discussed at great length in the 
German press under the head of “Die Aufklarung der Jugend” 
would in England, more fitly, be banished to the columns of the 
medical journals. While Wedekind’s purpose is doubtless to show 
the dangers attendant on the hiding from children the secret of their 
existence, his methods are so crude as to excite pure disgust rather 
than human interest. Apart from the revolting manner in which the 
ruin of a schoolgirl by a schoolboy is treated in this piece, there is 
a final scene in a churchyard, the grisly horror of which, with its 
mouldering corpses and ghostly moonlight, does not leave the spec- 
tator for many a day. One sometimes hears in Germany 
comparisons drawn between the “Grand Guignol” in Paris and the 
“Kammerspiele,” but whereas the “Grand Guignol” thrills, 
“Friihlingserwachen” at the “Kammerspiele” disgusts and sickens. 
This masterpiece has nineteen scenes, the majority of which are 
conversational, and one of them consists of a monologue of seven 
lines. The interest would undoubtedly flag entirely were it not for 
the skilfully conveyed impression of the worse to come, a means 
justifiable enough in the case of the flaring placard outside the 
showman’s tent but hardly worthy of the playwright. The result is 
that the play becomes a cinematograph entertainment and thus, no 
doubt, realises iz excelsis the wishes of the “Modernen.” It may be 
realism, but it certainly is not art. 

Tuming aside from the Wedekind cult, it must be acknowledged 
that the management of the “Kammerspiele” has an intelligent 
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appreciation for artistic merit in stage writing. One often feels that 
the plays produced are the author’s favourite works, written from 
inspiration rather than from a desire to catch the popular taste; and 
while doubtless the box-office returns often confirm this view, it is 
most refreshing to the London playgoer who has not forgotten or 
forgiven the “Christian.” Of Maeterlinck’s works the “Kammer- 
“spiele” has given that remarkable study of a ménage @ trois, so 
verbosely worked out in “Aglavaine et Sélysette.” The setting of 
this was of the most classical, and showed how earnestly the 
“Régisseur” had gone about his work. For the interior scenes 
‘ massive velvet hangings in magenta, dove colour or olive green were 
relied on, with straight-backed furniture and rich tapestry disposed 
around. For the outdoor scenes there were wonderful light effects, 
with a summer sea stretching away into a blue horizon; there were 
green laurels and glistening white marble seats standing out against 
a cerulean sky, seeming to hit off that sun-caressed land where 
Aglavaine and Sélysette fought out their fight of self-denial and 
love. For Ibsen the “Kammerspiele” is the natural stage. Hitherto 
only “Ghosts” has been done, but that with a perfection of acting, 
a ruthless finesse, that can only be described as “ergreifend.” The 
gloomy silence of the northern winter is dumbly conveyed by the 
view through the glasshouse at the back of Frau Alwing’s parlour of 
the mass of dark green pines standing out against the rain-swept sky 
on the slope of a snow-covered hillside. The uniform bourgeois note 
of the whole production deepens the vague depression of this 
northern tragedy, and the audience being close to the stage, the 
actors have no difficulty in getting across the footlights the awful 
emotions called forth by the story of the wrecking of Frau Alwing’s 
married life. 

Of the later productions the critics speak well of a Germanised 
version of Aristophanes’ “ Lysistrata,” while a dramatisation of one 
of Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques—“ La Femme du Connétable ”—was 
apparently too dull even for the “Modernen,” who banished it from 
the Drehbiihne after a couple of performances. One hears of a pro- 
duction of “Candida” that is being planned, but, Bernard Shaw 
being so much the vogue in Germany at present, the report would 
seem to indicate that the “Kammerspiele” was leaving its solitary 
furrow to follow the ploughshare of public taste. That would be a 
pity, for despite its many failings, the “Kammerspiele” possesses 
all the advantages of a Théatre Intime coupled with the inde- 
pendence of the Secessionists, and it certainly acts vivifyingly on the 
German stage. The future of the “Kammerspiele” will be watched 
with interest. 


G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS. 
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REUNION AND INTERCOMMUNION. 


HE two cognate subjects of Reunion and.Intercommunion have 
been much before the minds of English-speaking people 
during the last few months. Probably never before for many genera- 


| tions has so much hope and expectation been aroused. The spirit 


of the age is weary of disunion and disintegration, and is especially 
favourable to the fullest consideration of all that is involved in the 
demand for a more united Christendom. When it became known 
that both of these subjects would be discussed by the Lambeth Con- 
ference, men waited by a tacit consent for the result of the delibera- 
tions of that influential assembly. The reports and resolutions of 
the Conference have now been made public, and my first object is 
to point out the importance of the conclusions which have been 
announced. These are more far-reaching than the public has yet 
realised, and both in their spirit and in detail they mark a great 
advance upon the conclusions which have been arrived at in 
past Conferences. The committee appointed to consider and report 
upon the matter was entrusted with a three-fold division of the 
subject : 


(a) Episcopal Churches. 
(b) Non-Episcopal Churches. 
(c) The position of the Moravian Church in Great Britain. 


The Conference has requested the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
appoint a committee on a permanent basis to take cognisance of all 
that concerns our relations with the Churches of the Orthodox East. 
It has also expressed its opinion that it should be the recognised 
practice of the Churches of our Communion to admit duly qualified 
persons of the Orthodox Eastern Church to the two Sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion, and has suggested the appointment 
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of commissions to examine the doctrinal position of the ancient 
separate Churches of the East. .Auother resolution of the Confer- 
ence is of equal importance as recording the spirit of courtesy and 
appreciation with which it desires that all private and public inter- 
course should be carried on. This resolution states its opinion that 
our representatives abroad should show all Christian courtesy towards 
the Churches of the lands in which they reside and towards their 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

The attitude of the committee of the Conference towards the 
Latin Communion, or, as it is more generally known, the Church of 
Rome, is no less courteous but much more reserved. After noticing 
the freer entrance of Roman Catholic theologians into the generai 
field of modern scholarship, and expressing the belief that the com- 
monwealth of learning is a great help towards union, the report does 
not proceed much further than to express with deep regret the con- 
viction that for the present it is useless to consider the question 
of possible intercommunion in view of the fact that no such proposal 
would be entertained except on conditions which it would be impos- 
sible for us to accept. 

There is a sympathetic resolution expressive of the desire to 
strengthen the friendly relations which already exist with the ancient 
Church of Holland and the ancient Catholic Churches; but this 
expression of goodwill is accompanied by a dignified protest against 
the recent consecration of a Bishop to administer to the small 
number of Old Catholics resident in England. 

An interesting incident in the proceedings of the Conference was 
marked by the unofficial mission from the Archbishop of Upsala, in 
Sweden, who wrote in these words: 


We rejoice that you Anglican Bishops have for some time 
had in view the binding together of your Church and ours in some 
sort of alliance. I would ask that you should deliberate as to the 
points and the method of such an alliance with Henry William 
Tottie, Bishop of Kalmar, my beloved colleague, who, with your 
kind permission and under the orders of our most gracious King, 
is about to come to the Council which you are soon to hold. 


The position of the Moravian Church in Great Britain has also 
been dealt with, and the committee reports that a free interchange 
of enquiry and answer took place, at which Bishop Hassé, President 
of the Directing Board of the Moravian Church, was present by 
invitation. He stated that the attitude of his Church towards rela- 
tions with us was decidedly favourable, and certain resolutions of the 
Conference have laid down conditions the effect of which, if ac- 
cepted, will be to bring the Moravians of Great Britain into the 
closest and most friendly relations with our Church, while they do 
not destroy the separate organised life of the community. 
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Such in briefest outline are some of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Conference on the subject of Reunion and Inter- 
communion. It has been necessary to set them down because of 
their bearing upon the whole question. To some of your readers they 
may appear tedious and uninteresting. The ordinary English-speak- 
ing man is not much interested in the Church questions of other 
nations. I ask the patient forbearance of such persons, with the 
promise that I am about to deal with matters more generally under- 
stood, and, therefore, more eagerly listened to. 

The great expectations entertained in England and elsewhere 
have arisen from the statement that the Lambeth Conference was 
likely to do something which would further the hope of Reunion 
among English-speaking Christians. Certain rumours reached this 
country that in Australia some definite steps towards reunion had been 
taken both by the Church of England and the Presbyterian Church, 
and I imagine that your readers will desire to know the extent and 
authority of such negotiations. These I proceed to describe before 
I deal with the attitude of the Lambeth Conference towards them. 

The Church of England in Australia has a central constitutional 
body in its General Synod. It is wholly self-governing, and, except 
in so far as it has limited its own action by imposing upon itself 
conditions of Church life from the home-land, it is free to make its 
ewn laws and, therefore, to legislate for any new conditions which 
may arise. In stating this, let me guard myself against the sup- 
position that any desire exists to make our Church in Australia 
independent of the Church at home in faith or doctrine or organisa- 
tion. The Anglican Communion now exists in all parts of the world 
under widely diverse conditions. The recent Lambeth Conference 
kas recognised this in many of its resolutions and actions, but the 
widest possible diversity is fully consistent with a common unity. 
This conception of unity in diversity has not yet been borne in 
upon the mind of the Churchmen at home, and it is one of the 
lessons so forcibly taught in the manifold utterances of the late Pan- 
Anglican Congress. 

The Presbyterian Church in Australia is fortunately one and un- 
divided in its organisation throughout Australia. Internal union 
was accomplished some years ago, and there are consequently no 
such perplexing questions as arise, say in Scotland, where the Presby- 
terians have not yet effected a union amongst themselves, and 
where the several questions which gather round the Established 
Church of Scotland, the United Free Church and other smaller 
bodies impede the progress of that larger vision of unity which has 
taken possession of the minds of the wisest and most far-seeing 
Christian leaders and rulers. 

Ever since internal unity was established in the Presbyterian 
Church in Australia it has turned its thoughts to creater things. 
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Here, as in duty bound, I wish to bear my tribute of respect to the 
zeal and care with which the Presbyterians in Australia have main- 
tained their Scotch traditions of a well-educated ministry. Amid 
much to discourage every one of us in a new country, where the 
demand for clergy has often been imperative and immediate, they 
have established theological schools, presided over by men-of deep 
learning, in which Greek and Latin and Hebrew are diligently 
taught to candidates for the ministry. 

Some six years ago the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Australia passed a resolution inviting discussion upon the 
subjects of Intercommunion and Reunion. This came before the 
General Synod of the Church of England in Australia in 1905, and 
a large committee was appointed, with authority to confer with the 
Presbyterian committee and with instructions to report to the Synod 
itself. These joint committees have met in conferences extending 
over two years. As I was elected president of the Conference, | 
have had the great privilege of hearing the discussions and marking 
the spirit in which they were carried on. At the outset we decided 
that we would not turn the Conference into a debating society nor 
seek to reproduce the theological and historical triumphs which had 
been claimed on both sides a thousand times before. Committing 
ourselves at each meeting to the guidance of the Holy Spirit of 
God, we essayed a task which seemed to be the worthiest we could 
undertake—the task of discovering everything which was common 
in doctrine or principle or practice to both sides. If we had pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that we were there to demonstrate how 
right we and our forefathers on either side had been, no progress 
would have been possible. The search for ground common to both 
of us yielded totally unexpected results. I write under certain limita- 
tions, because the important part of our report upon Church organi- 
sation has not yet been made public, nor has any portion of our 
report been submitted to the authorities by whom we were appointed. 
Certain resolutions, however, are public property, and these are 
contained in the following words: 


(1) We hold the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, as containing all things necessary to salvation, to be the 
rule and ultimate standard of faith. 


(2) We accept the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed as 
expressing the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, and 
as an adequate basis for any further formulated statement of 
Christian truth which may be needed. 


(3) We-agree that there are two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ Himself—Baptism and the Supper of Our Lord—which 
must be ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of insti- 
tution and of the elements ordained by Him. 


(4) That the act of ordination, when regularly administered, 
Invoives prayer and the imposition of hands. 
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(5) _With regard to ordination, this Conference affirms the 
following to be essential conditions :— 


(a) Full membership of the Church. 

(b) The inward and personal call of the Holy Spirit. 

(c) The recognition by the Church of this call after due 
enquiry into intellectual and spiritual fitness. 


(6) The laying on of hands in ordination we understand to be 
a visible symbol of the bestowal, in answer to the prayer of faith, 
of authority and grace by the Holy Spirit for the work of the 
ministry. 

(7) The authority to perform an act of ordination comes from 
God the Father, through Christ the Mediator, by the Holy Spirit 
as the Living Agent in the Church, and is exercised by the 
appointed officers of the Church. 


I do not invite the trained theologian to exercise his critical 
acumen upon the words of these resolutions. They are not articles 
of faith nor terms of final agreement, but only preliminary state- 
ments. Those familiar with the four conditions laid down by the 
Lambeth Conference in 1888 and 1897 will recognise that they 
embody the principles of the first four of those conditions. They 
are surely important both in what they state and in what they omit. 
They lay down the rule and ultimate standard of faith as contained 
in the sacred writings of the Old and New Testaments. They define 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith to be stated in the 
Apostles’ Creed and Nicene Creed, and state that these two Creeds 
must be the basis of any catechism or formula which may be needed 
for the presentation of Christian truth. They adhere to the state- 
ment that there are two Sacraments ordained by our Lord in the 
Gospel, each of which has a visible sign or ceremony ordained of 
God. Whilst nothing is said of the inward and spiritual grace of the 
Sacraments, the Presbyterians equally with ourselves hold these 
Sacraments to be 


not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession, but 
rather they be certain sure witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, 
and God’s good will towards us, by the which he doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken but also strengthen and 
confirm our faith in him. 


What may be called the theory underlying ordination is stated in 
unmistakable terms. Its outward form involves prayer and the 
laying on of hands, but behind this visible symbol is the bestowal, in 
answer to the prayer of faith, of authority and grace by the Holy 
Spirit for the work of the ministry. The phrase in the last resolu- 
tion, “the Holy Spirit as the Living Agent in the Church,” must 
be carefully noted. The great idea underlying this statement 
dominated every discussion and action of the Conference. The Holy 
Spirit has been given to the Church to guide and to inspire, and 
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this same Spirit is now in the Church as the source of all that 1s 
holy, true and acceptable to the mind of Christ. As the Church was 
established by human instrumentality, it is still governed by man’s 
agency, but the infallible guide is never outside our reach. He is 
to be found ultimately in the Holy Spirit Himself. This Spirit was 
not given only to the leaders and rulers of the Church, but to every 
member of the Body. The Church is a divine society of men, a 
corporate body with many members performing different functions. 
There are diversities of gifts, but every one of them is bestowed 
for the profit and benefit of the whole. Just as any human society 
has its officers and representatives, so the divine society, consisting 
of men and women, must have its rulers and leaders, who, constitu- 
tionally elected, act for and in the name of the whole body. Erasti- 
anism withers under the influence of the strong light of this illumi- 
nating truth. All gibes and sneers about the mechanical transmission 
due to a mere laying on of hands lose their force when it is seen 
that an act of ordination is the act of the whole Church. In the 
emphasis of the corporate life of the Church, and in the recognition 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit in its disjointed members, lies 
all hope of reunion. To deny the presence of the grace of God 
amongst Presbyterians and many other Christian communities is to 
do dishonour to reason and truth. We in this generation are not. 
responsible for the controversies of the past, but as the centuries 
go by are we to forget nothing and learn nothing? Disintegration 
and disunion have been a too sadly recognised weakness, in which 
habit only causes us to acquiesce. If there is any reality in the, 
hope of union which so many persons are entertaining, it must have 
the courage to face the whole question anew and, forgetting the things 
which are behind, must resolutely set itself the task of writing 
some new pages of Church history. Each man, of course, will act 
according to his own knowledge and convictions... The timid will 
ask for more time and the cautious will counsel prudence, but if the 
need of the Church at the present moment is not so much for 
schemes of reunion as apostles of conciliation, these apostles must 
have both faith and courage in their’ cause. 

Granted, however, that there is between the Presbyterians arid 
ourselves such unity of creed and doctrine that a common faith is a 
possible thing, are we not hopelessly at variance on the subject of 
administrative organisation? Before answering the question, I wish 
to express my conviction that the problem will find its first solution 
in the free atmosphere of Christian work outside the British Isles, 
and especially in the mission field. In this last sphere the cry for 
union is becoming unmistakable and imperative. It is difficult 
enough to commend the Christian faith, whether among the cultured 
people of India or amongst the slow and conservative Chinese, but 
the task becomes well nigh impossible when everywhere it is 
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hampered by competing interests and varying messages all professing 
to be delivered in the name of the one Divine Master. In Australia, 
especially, another side of this limiting influence of disunion displays | 
itself. In many a country township, where the population is large 
enough to supply only one Christian congregation, you have two, 
three, or more small and feeble Churches struggling to live. Whilst 
these are necessarily competitors, a kindliness and mutual help exists 
to which the Church in England is a stranger, and yet, at the best, 
there is a deep sense of shame and loss at the wastefulness of the 
system, and a constant demand on every side that something should 
be done to put an end to it. 

These practical considerations weigh with all of us in Australia, 
and make us willing to approach the problem in its most difficult 
form. Let it be conceded at once that the supreme difficulty centres 
- itself around the meaning, the interpretation, and the underlying doc- 
trine of the historic episcopate. This is the phrase which has now 
largely usurped the place formerly occupied by Apostolic successicn. 
It is valuable in so far as it fixes attention upon the question of the 
position of episcopacy in Church history. It is now some thirty 
years since Bishop Lightfoot wrote his famous essay upon the 
Christian ministry, and whilst recent investigations have shed new 
light upon some of the subordinate questions, the Bishop’s main 
conclusions stand as firmly established as when he first announced 
them. It is interesting to notice the praise which has been lavished 
outside our Church upon Bishop Lightfoot’s work. He followed the 
inductive method of investigation, marshalling his facts, and then 
finally drawing his conclusions from them. These facts ran counter 
to many of the preconceived ideas of the time when the Bishop wrote, 
and to this must be attributed the chorus of delight with which his 
essay was at first hailed as the destruction of the received Church 
theory of the episcopate, and yet nothing can be further from the 
truth than to represent him as false to the teaching of the Church 
in which he héld office. When misunderstandings of what he had 
written became frequent he was urged by friends to re-write his 
essay, but this he steadfastly refused to do, saying that he would 
not alter one word lest he should be suspected of having changed his 
opinions since he became a Bishop. His conclusions are stated in 
the following, as well as in other passages of the essay : 


As late, therefore, as the year 70 no distinct signs of episcopal 
government have hitherto appeared in Gentile Christendom. Yet 
unless we have recourse to a sweeping condemnation of received 
documents, it seems vain to deny that early in the second century 
the episcopal office was firmly and widely established. Thus, 
during the last three decades of the first century, and consequently 
during the lifetime of the latest surviving Apostle, this change 
must have been brought about. But the circumstances under 
which it was effected are shrouded in darkness; and various 
attempts have been made to read the obscure enigma. 
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Dr. Salmon, of Dublin, refers to the same obscurity in a passage 
in which he represents the student of Church History as travelling 
along a road towards the time of the Apostles, and finding himself 
going from the full light of the earlier years of the second century 
into a dark tunnel, out of which he emerges once more into the light 
of Apostolic times. Both of these divines held firmly to the 
statement in the preface to the English Ordinal, “that from the 
“ Apostles’ time there have been three Orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
“ Church—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 

It is not possible for our Church to surrender her witness to this 
form of Church government. Were she to do so, she would do 
dishonour to her own past-history, and deprive herself of the right 
to mediate and confer with the Church of the East or, in fact, with 
any other branch of the Christian Church. When this has been 
stated many other questions remain to be asked and answered. 
What is meant by the Episcopate? When the office exists, as it 
does to-day, in such varying conditions, it ought to be an easy 
matter to see what are the fundamentals and what are the incidents 
of the office. Of old in England, Bishops were Ambassadors of 
Kings, High State Officials and Civil Administrators. All these 
things have gone, leaving the office itself untouched, nay, rather, 
purified and strengthened for the work for which it exists. 

Two hundred and fifty Bishops assembled recently at Lambeth 
presented the offce under every type and form of personal and 
official power. Let no one then say that when we speak of Bishops 
we mean the same kind of man and office as was rejected by Scotland 
when pressed upon the country for reasons largely political. Prelacy 
and episcopacy are not interchangeable terms. The proud prelate 
and the apostolic bishop are as wide apart as the poles. The Bishop 
is the ruler and chief of his diocese. In self-governing Churches, as 
in Australia, he is chosen by Diocesan Synods, consisting of clergy 
and laity in almost equal numbers. Every member of the Synod has 
a direct or indirect vote in the selection. He must govern in 
accordance with the constitution, and administer the Acts of Synod 
in accordance with his solemn declaration upon entering office. 
Above everything else he is a constitutional ruler. When the office 
of a Bishop is thus presented to the people they are able to judge of 
its inherent fitness. At all events, it has stood the test of all the 
Christian ages, and has survived through days in which much that 
was distinctive of its spiritual character was eae by the accre- 
tions of politic expediency. 

An examination of the English Ordinal excite a meeting point 
between the Presbyterians and ourselves, little understood by many, 
and yet contributory in a large degree to the hope of union. The 
office of Deacon, like that of Licentiate, in the Presbyterian Church 
falls far short of the higher dignity and authority of the Priesthood 
or Presbyterate. In the ordering of men for this higher office | 
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Presbyterians and ourselves find much common ground. In the 
Presbyterian Church men are admitted by a Presbytery presided 
over by a Moderator; in the Anglican Church, “the Bishop with 
“the Priests present shall lay their hands severally upon the head 
“of every one that receiveth the Order of Priesthood.” 

This apparently small matter is of supreme importance. It bears 
witness to the fact that in admission to the second Order of the 
Ministry, the Presbyters with ourselves share with the Bishop in 
admitting men to their own Order. Again, when rightly understood 
there does not appear to be much difference in principle in the 
conception of the office thus bestowed. The English Ordinal uses 
the words, “Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and 
“whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” These are the 
words of our Lord Himself, and they form part of the commission 
which He gave to His Apostles. However much they may have 
been distorted and misused, the Ordinal makes clear the mind of the 
Church as to their interpretation in these concluding words of the 
commission: “And be thou a faithful Dispenser of the Word of 
“God, and of his holy Sacraments.” No Presbyterian would deny 
the right of the Presbyters of his Church to preach the Gospel or, 
speaking more generally, to minister the Word, to administer the 
Sacraments, to proclaim the remission of sins for those who truly 
repent, yea, to declare this with all authority and power in the 
Name of Him who alone can pardon and absolve, and to exercise 
the discipline of the Church in excluding the unworthy from its 
privileges, and promising its hope and its grace to those who truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe the Holy Gospel. 

In considerations such as these, and in frank and free interchange 
of all that is common and essential to both Ministries, lies our only 
hope of contributing anything to the cause of union. Such has been 
our method in the Conference in Australia. Whatever further pro- 
gress may be possible, there are some of us who can never forget 
these many hours spent with the deliberate intention of under- 
standing each others positions. Nor again can anyone rob us of 
the conviction that in so doing we were acting in accordancé with 
the mind of Christ, and that the Holy Spirit, for whose guidance 
we asked, was verily and indeed present to show us things that are 
true, lovely, and of good report. 

It remains to enquire how all this has fared at the hands of. the 
Lambeth Conference. Resolutions 75 to 78 deal with the subject, 


‘and the Report of the Committee presided over by the Bishop of 


Salisbury, together with the notes A. and B. printed at the end, will 
answer the question officially. Before quoting the principal resolu- 
tion, I draw attention to the shorter ones which refer not only to 
the Presbyterian Church, but to others that are Non-Episcopal. The 
members of our Communion are invited to co-operate everywhere 
with members of different Communions in all matters pertaining to 
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the moral and social welfare of the people. They are asked to take 
pains to study the doctrines and position of those who are separated 
from us, and with this object in view to.meet in private ministers and 
laymen of different Christian bodies for common study, discussion, 
and prayer, to join in common acknowledgment of the gins of 
division, and in intercession for the growth of the spirit of unity. 
The principal resolution is expressed in these words: 


75. This Conference receives with thankfulness and hope the 
Report of its Committee on Reunion and Intercommunion, and is 
of opinion that, in the welcome event of any project of reunion 
between any Church of the Anglican Communion and any Pres- 
byterian or other non-episcopal Church which, while preserving 
the Faith in its integrity and purity, has also exhibited care as to 
the form and intention of ordination to the ministry, reaching the 
stage of responsible official negotiation, it might be possible to 
make an approach to reunion on the basis of consecrations to the 
episcopate on lines suggested by such precedents as those of 1610. 
Further, in the opinion of the Conference, it might be possible to 
authorize arrangements (for the period of transition towards full 
union on the basis of episcopal ordination) which would respect the 
convictions of those who had not received episcopal Orders, with- 
out involving any surrender on our part of the principle of Church 
order laid down in the Preface to the Ordinal attached to the Book 
of Common Prayer. 


This resolution is guarded and yet most sympathetic. If it dis- 
appoints the expectations which have been formed, many will 
remember the conditions under which it was uttered. The Lambeth 
Conference at all times has, as almost a condition of its constitution 
and position, spoken with caution and reserve on matters giving rise 
to much difference of opinion. Resolutions which will guide action 
are the fitting outcome of a gathering of Bishops from every part of 
the world. But plans of progress and action must be left to the 
Church in its several parts. This is of the essence of that freedom 
under which the Anglican Communion has enlarged its borders. 
When carefully examined some important deductions can be drawn 
from the resolution. First will be noted the language of thankful- 
ness with which the facts set down in the report of the Committee 
were received. Precedents of 16010 are announced as a basis of 
consecrations to the episcopacy. In that year the Church of Scot- 
land became .in part episcopal. Spottiswoode and two others were 
sent to England to receive episcopal consecration, and in accordance 
with more ancient precedents were consecrated Bishops fer saltum. 
A period of transition towards full union on the basis of episcopal 
ordination is contemplated, and it is said to be possible to authorise 
arrangements which will respect the convictions of those who have 
not received episcopal orders without surrendering on our part any 
principle of Church order. All this is of the greatest value; there 
is no “throwing cold water,” no casting forth the ice of scorn and 
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apeesibility hke morsels. If cautious it is sympathetic. It lays 
upon the Anglican Church in every part the duty of initiative. Before 
another Lambeth Conference is held there are those who hope that 
great progress will have been made in the cause of unity. The spirit of 
union can grow only in an atmosphere which is congenial to it. The 
Church of the future will not be one which has gathered into itself 
disobedient and rebellious children, but one which has prepared itself 
by penitence and renunciation to undo the evil effects of self-will, 
and to gather into its fold all that is most excellent. Such a con- 
summation cannot be attained without our beginning at once to 
write some new pages of Church history, and in writing them to keep 
as far as we can the eyes of every man fixed upon the Divine Master, 
and his soul constantly asking for guidance in these words, “Shew 
“thou me the way that I should walk in for I lift up my soul unto 
“thee.” Like all visions this seems at present to rest on nothing 
more substantial than the baseless fabric of a dream. But such a 
vision and such a dream was Christianity itself once, and as we con- 
template its triumphs in the past we can only sorrowfully recognise 
that one short prayer of the Master has been sadly forgotten, “ Tee 
_ they all may be one as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 

“they also may OG one in us, that the world may believe that 
“thou hast sent me.” 


H. L. MELBOURNE. 


THE BELGIAN PARLIAMENT AND THE 
CONGO,* 


IR EDWARD GREY informed the House of Commons on 
July 27th that the White Book issued on the Congo question 
this month was incomplete, insomuch as it did not contain the 
British Government’s reply to the Belgian Government’s last Dis- 
patch. Sir Edward Grey added that the reply in question would 
need very careful consideration. It will deal, we may assume, in a 
more direct and specific manner with the various issues than has 
been the case in the correspondence hitherto published. One thing 
would appear to be quite certain: we must now come to close grips 
with essentials or decline to come to grips with them at all. The 
situation has reached the stage when British policy must either 
make up its mind calmly and with determination that a stand shall 
be made against the international syndicate which is striving to 
convert the African tropics into a slave-farm: or seek some sort of 
compromise which will “save face.” Between these two issues there 
is no longer any half-way house. We have got down to bed rock. 
This document is another attempt on the part of the author of it 
to show what is the fundamental principle at stake. 

Briefly summarised, the basic evil of European rule on the Congo, 
as it has been practised since 1891-2, amounts to this. All the 
natural articles of Afro-European trade—the raw produce of com- 
mercial value—are regarded as the “property” of the Administra- 
tion, losing de facto their character of negotiable commodities and 
becoming, in a juridical sense, a permanent revenue-asset of the 
Administration, which is converted into actual revenue by native 
labour, impressed for the purpose under the pseudonym of “taxa- 
“tion.” The raw material of trade is converted into the raw material 
of “taxation.” 


* This article contains, in the main, the substance of a memorial to Sir Edward 
Grey, despatched on August 8. 
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Such a wholesale appropriation of the natural wealth of 15% 
millions of people (Sir Harry Johnston’s estimate of the present 
population of the Congo) must needs seek to justify itself by invok- 
ing some legal principle which will serve as its defence against 
attack in Europe. The legal principle selected is that which 
assigns to a “State” the ownership of “vacant” land, land, 2.2. of 
which there are no specific possessors; the “State” being, in effect, 
the people themselves represented by their Government. It would 
logically follow, on the strength of the principle to which the Congo 
Government appeals, that the “State” of the Congo is 
composed of the people of the Congo, and that the people 
of the Congo have empowered their Government to rob them 
of their ancestral lands and natural wealth, and to impose 
upon them a particularly destructive form of perennial servitude. 
As this is a self-evident absurdity, the principle invoked by the 
Congo Government to vindicate its policy is altogether untenable 
even from the juridical standpoint. The Congo Government does 
not represent any native “State” or “States,” and can produce no 
proof that any native State or States on the Congo have invested 
it with authority to act as it has acted. The Congo Government is 
composed of 1,788 white men, belonging to nine different European 
nationalities, whose activities on the Congo are directed from a 
European country possessing a Government of its own from which 
the Congo Government is distinct. The Belgian Government, assum- 
ing that Belgium takes over the Congo with the consent of the 
signatory Powers to the Berlin Act, would be no more entitled, in 
equity, to fall back upon the principle invoked by the Congo Govern- 
ment in order to perpetuate the policy of the latter, than the Congo 
Government is entitled, in law, to put that principle forward at the 
present time. The Government of the Congo would still be a 
Government of aliens, and the Belgian “State” would have no right 
to appropriate for zts benefit even such lands on the Congo as 
enquiry showed to be really “vacant,” still less lands held by the 
native population in communal tenure. All that the Belgian Govern- 
ment would be justified in doing would be to set aside and develop 
“vacant” lands in trust for the native populations, for their benefit 
and in their interest. 

Now the result of this appropriation of the land and natural wealth 
of 15% millions of Africans, inhabiting an area of 900,000 square 
miles, has been, as H.M. Government has pointed out in terms as 
direct as those employed by this Association, that these 15 %4 millions 
of Africans have been robbed, and, as many of them as the Congo 
Government has been able to subdue, enslaved in their own country, 
while, if we compare the present estimated population of the Congo 
with the estimates of twenty years ago, unnumbered millions more 
have perished. 
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How can this state of affairs be radically changed? The evil has 
gone too deep for half measures. A radical change there must be. 
This is recognised by H.M. Government. 

One policy, and one policy alone, can gradually heal the open 
wound which has been inflicted. That policy should consist in 
reverting to the normal administrative conceptions which governed 
the action of the present rulers of the Congo for the first six years 
of their internationally recognised existence, until, z¢, the present 
system and the claims upon which it reposes was inaugurated in 
1891-2. The broad principles underlying that early policy differed 
in no way from those which regulate, and must regulate, every honest 
European administration of the African tropics, which the White 
man cannot hold or colonise in the sense that he is able to do in 
the regions of the African Continent lying outside the tropical belt. 
The aims of such normal policy are, first and foremost, the encour- 
agement given by the local Administration to the development of 
commerce between the native races and the outer world, followed 
by the gradual building up, thanks to the increasing growth of trade 
and the resultant increase in population, of a revenue, expended on 
local needs and derived from Customs dues, supplemented, if desirable 
and possible, by a light annual direct tax when the benefits con- 
ferred by the Administration upon the people have been such as to 
justify its application. 

Under the egis of a policy such as this, which, far from being 
Utopian, experience has proved, and is proving every day, to be 
practicable in its operation and remarkably successful in its results, 
the prosperity of native communities steadily increases with the 
increase of their wealth-earning capacity. The advent of the 
European gives them markets for the disposal of their produce, 
stimulates them to new enterprises, excites their inborn aptitudes 
for trade and agriculture. The European manufacturer is benefited 
with the African producer, the purchasing power of the latter having 
its natural counterpart in the increased output from the European 
loom and workshop of which the African producer of raw material 
becomes an increasingly valuable client. 

This is the only rational economic basis of European rule in the 
African tropics. It is responsible for the enormous trade in forest 
produce, in whose transport more than one hundred steamers are 
continuously employed between West Africa and Europe. It is 
responsible for the astonishing growth of the trade in agricultural 
produce, such, for example, as the ground-nut trade, which has made 
of French Senegal—whose inhabitants enjoyed in the days of the 
slave-trade the reputation of being the most backward and degraded 
of all negroes—one of the foremost vegetable-oil producing countries 
(with the contiguous possession of British Gambia) in the world; 
such, again, as the cocoa trade, which in the Gold Coast has risen in 
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little more than a decade to over a million sterling per annum; such 
as the trade in cotton and maize, which are now extensively culti- 
vated as native industries in Northern Nigeria and Lagos, in the Ger- 
man possession of Togo, and in the French Sudan, native industries 
which seem assured of a great future. Under this policy, which 
seeks to create and foster native industries in the interests of the 
people of Africa and the outer world (and not for the benefit of an 
alien syndicate or an alien State), the land and its produce are 
regarded as the property of the native communities. When the 
European administration locally implanted deems the time has come 
to delimit and set aside, to be used in trust for the people, land which, 
owing to absence of population or to other causes, is found upon 
investigation not to be held in native tenure, this inherently delicate 
and lengthy process is carried out by methodical surveys in co- 
operation with the native chiefs and people. Under this policy the 
; cardinal feature of European rule is, and must needs be, from the 
very circumstances of the case, based upon recognition of* native 
communal rights in land and produce. Commerce, the interchange 
of saleable commodities, would be inoperative without such recog- 
nition, for it involves the possession on both sides’ of articles 
to buy and to sell. There can be no commerce, no_ trans- 
actions, unless both parties are possessors of articles of trade, and 
there can be no articles of trade to place in circulation if the 
| native communities are dispossessed of their rights in the land which 
yields those articles. The progress, the liberty, the very life of 
native communities in tropical Africa are bound up in the free en- 
joyment of their land and its usufruct. If this is violently wrested 
from them, the result is slavery and death. 

Nothing but the cruelty, cupidity and rascality of the present 
rulers of the Congo has prevented this policy from following its 
normal evolution on the Congo. The commercial proneness of the 
Congo races—described to-day by the Belgian Government and its 
supporters as sunk in incurable idleness—was made the subject, and 
rightly so, of continual reference by the principal promoters of the 
“Congo Free State,” when engaged in seeking British support. 
History has, indeed, registered this natural disposition in records 
which, happily, are beyond contradiction. The works of the late 
Sir Henry Stanley, compiled before and in the course of the founda- 
tion of the “Congo Free State,” abound in such testimony. Com- 
merce between the European and the Congo natives had existed and 
permeated as far inland as the Aruwimi, 1,500 miles in the far 
interior, long before King Leopold II. proclaimed to: the world his 
intention of promoting its further advance under a flag of “Liberty 
“and progress.” And when the advent of the Congo Railway—pro- 
moted by a distinguished Belgian, who has always protested against 
the present régime—brought the European merchant for the first 
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time into direct contact with the natives of the Upper Congo, he found 
a population not only eager to trade, but alertly conversant with the 
relative value in rubber and other natural produce of specific classes 
of European cotton goods and other merchandise. That trade, built 
up under circumstances of almost incredible physical difficulties by 
the natives of the Upper Congo, was rapidly developing in all direc- 
tions when the infamous decree and regulations of 1891-2 destroyed 
it, and substituted slavery in its stead. As with trade in forest pro- 
duce, so with trade in agricultural produce, and so with agricultural 
enterprise by the natives for home consumption and internal com- 
merce ; numerous official publications, issued by the Congo Govern- 
ment itself in those early years, bear witness to the remarkable 
aptitude of the indigenous population in these respects. 

Now this fundamental change from an abnormal and iniquitous 
to a normal and honest policy the Belgian Government is 1n a position 
to bring about, with the sympathy of the civilised world. It can 
give, in advance, evidence of its intentions, either by incorporating 
in the Treaty of Transfer, as Lord Percy suggested in the House 
of Commons on July 27th last, a clause safeguarding native rights in 
land and produce, or in various other apparent ways. So far, how- 
ever, the Belgian Government shows not the remotest sign of an 
intention to return to the policy antecedent to the inauguration of © 
the existing system. 

Instead, we have proposals which date back to the so-called Re- 
form Decrees of June, 1906, and to which the Belgian Government 
now declares it will “at once give prompt and full effect.” Out- 
wardly they aim at what shall appear to be a compromise between 
two antagonistic positions; actually they mean nothing at all, as I 
shall show. Now compromises are held, sometimes justly, to be the 
height of political wisdom. But you cannot compromise upon an 
issue which involves the future of millions of men and of millions 
yet unborn. The over-sea slave-trade admitted of no compromise. It 
had to go. The Congo traffic in slave labour admits of no com- 
promise. It has got to go. The notion of the ruling classes in 
Belgium is not disguised. They consider that the natural wealth 
of the Congo belongs to Belgium, not to the people of the Congo, 
and that the rdZe of the natives must be the harvesting of this wealth 
for the Belgian State. This view has been repeatedly expressed. 
It was given utterance to once again by M. Woeste, the leader of 
the Catholic Party in the Chamber and the dictator of the present 
Ministry, at the sitting of August 5th, and in terms absolutely 
categorical. The fixed determination it enunciates is backed by 
vast wealth, and is supported outside Belgium by financial interests 
concerned with other parts of tropical Africa. Leopold II. has been 
the one man who has had the power to give effect to it in its com- 
pletest form: he is not the only man who would do so provided the 
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opportunity were forthcoming. It is the policy of the slave-trade 
“swinging back to power.” Between it and the policy delineated 
further back there can be no compromise. The nature of the problem 
allows of none. 

Sir Edward Grey, who is, I firmly believe, as anxious as many of 
us can be to put an end to the Congo scandal, has seemed to favour 
this apparent compromise, which is indicated in the suggestion that 
“increased grants in land” shall be given to the natives. I cannot 
believe but that a further examination of the suggestion will con- 
vince so clear a mind and reasoned a judgment as the Foreign 
Secretary possesses of the futility of the idea. 

Article I. of these decrees defined lands occupied by the natives 
as lands which the “natives inhabit, cultivate or exploit in any 
“manner conformable with local custom or usage.” Article II. pro- 
vided that an area treble the size of the lands which the “natives 
“inhabit, cultivate or exploit in any manner conformable with native 
“custom or usage,” should be allocated to them. Article II. pro- 
vided that when the land has been delimited in the sense of the 
above definitions, the survey would include an enumeration of the 
rubber bearing plants growing upon it, and that “in order to verify 
“the natives’ ownership of the rubber” from this land, they would 
receive “a certificate of origin” from the nearest Chef de Poste. 
No further advance has been made upon that position, which remains 
the basis of the Belgian Government’s declared policy as to land. 

I ventured to draw the attention of H.M. Government, in a 
memorial submitted at the time, to the “meaningless and illusory” 
character of these decrees. The definition of lands occupied by the 
natives could only have been invested with any species of reality 
if the Congo Government had taken the trouble to ascertain what 
were the lands which the natives inhabited, cultivated or exploited. 
But as the Congo Government had never attempted to do so; had 
never paid the least attention to native land tenure or regarded it 
as a factor to be taken into consideration in administering the 
country ; had made no survey of “vacant” lands and native kingdoms 
in 1885 or at any time previous to the issue of the Reform Decrees 
in 1906, Article I. was wholly meaningless. Owing to the exhaustion 
of the soil utilised for raising food crops, and also for sanitary 
reasons, native villages are constantly shifting. The only meaning 
of the word “exploit” in the connection used was the collection 
by the native of the natural produce of the soil of commercial value 
for sale to Europeans, either directly or through native inter- 
mediaries, and this the natives had been debarred from doing since 
the decree and regulations of 1891-2. The promised trebling of the 
area already “occupied” was, in itself, the avowal that native land 
tenure had not been recognised and the promise reposed upon a 
practical absurdity, while the notion of survey parties enumerating 
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rubber vines (growing wild in the tropical bush) granting “certificates 
“of origin” and so torth was shéer burlesque. 

Since the issue of these Decrees the Congo Government has actu- 
ally formulated the interpretation which it gives to lands “ occupied ” 
by the natives, which, according to Article I. quoted above, it defined 
as lands which the “natives inhabit, cultivate or exploit in any 
“manner conformable with native custom or usage.” This inter- 
pretation is contained in the Governor-General’s circular of September 
8th, 1906, transmitting to his subordinates instructions relating to 
the Reform Decrees. It lays down that: 


‘‘by rights of occupation must be understood the rights conferred 
on the natives by an occupation exercised in a permanent manner 
before the promulgation of the Ordinance of July ist, 1885.” * 


Now the ordinance referred to, and which was issued by Sir Francis 
de Winton, the first Governor-General of the Congo State, postulates 
that no one can “dispossess the natives of the land they occupy.”T 
As stated above, no survey was ever held, no attempt was ever made 
to define on the spot the limits of this native occupation, and it 
cannot be suggested that Sir Francis de Winton intended by this 
Decree to reduce native occupation to the actual limits of native 
villages and gardens! Native rights in land on the Congo are, 
therefore, in the eyes of the Congo Government simply non-existent, 
since the only title to land which the native communities can put 
forward to-day is the title which would be derived from the “ per- 
“manent” occupation of a given area for twenty-four consecutive 
years. As it would probably be quite impossible to find one single 
community on the Congo or, for that matter, in any part of the 
African tropics, which is occupying at this moment the exact area it 
occupied twenty-four years ago, it follows that no single native com- 
munity on the Congo has any title, valid in Congo State law, to a 
square yard of land. It will be readily understood that under these 
circumstances the Belgian Government finds no difficulty in making 
vague and general promises of “large and generous grants of land 
“to natives.” Sir Edward Grey’s contention that the native “must 
“have the lands of which he had been in occupation, and freedom to 
“trade in those lands,” is thus disposed of in advance by the Congo 
Government’s land legislation, which, by ingenious processes, has 
barred out any sort or kind of native “rights of occupation.” 

How is it possible to place reliance in any proposals of “grants in 
“land” to the native population, seeing that the foundation upon 
which they rest is a denial to the native communities of any inherent 
right to land at all? Starting from the premise that the native owns 


* Africa, No. 1, 1908; p. 6, paragraph 4. 
+ Bulletin Officiel, No. 2, 1885; p. 31, Art. 11 (in part). 
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nothing, the Belgian Government promises him something. But 
that very promise is, in itself, an acquiescence in and a defence of 
the existing system. This setting aside of native communal tenure 
in land as an excuse for appropriating wholesale the natural wealth 
of the land is, in the opinion of the Association, an outrage in this 
the twentieth century of the Christian era, well nigh as inconceivable 
in its cynical shamelessness as the subsequent claim to the posses- 
sion of “ generous” sentiments on the strength of a qualified promise 
to restore a portion of that which has been stolen from its lawful 
owners, is revolting in its hypocrisy. Every human liberty, the whole 
social fabric, the daily necessaries of life, the economic horizon of 


these people begin and end with the land. As Vice-Consul Beak 
remarks : 


‘“ The existence of collective property cannot be doubted 
The boundaries of these collective lands are frequently natural; 
more often they appear to be purely arbitrary. But they have been 
sanctioned by immemorial tradition and they are perfectly well 
known and recognised to within a foot’s length by the natives 
themselves.’’ * 

The principal danger which is calculated to bring about an illusory 
settlement of the Congo problem arises, then, from any compromise 
on a question in which the future of the Congo races is so intimately | 
concerned, the question of native tenure in land. 

Looking at the question from another standpoint, the standpoint 
of actual feasibility, consider the insuperable difficulties with which 
the Belgian Government would be confronted if it made a genuine 
attempt to carry out its proposals of carving, from the ampler whole, 
specific areas of land for each native community. The thing can- 
not be done. Such delimitation, if it ever takes place, must be based 
upon native tenure. There are the difficulties of cost, of personnel, 
of the vastness and the configuration of the country. There is, too, 
the underlying factor of a crying injustice, for even were it possible 
iu practice actually to delimit these generous donations, the native, 
as Vice-Consul Michell remarks : 


‘will still be deprived of his rights, and in a year or two will 
arrive at his fixed boundaries, beyond which by the new Beers 
he is forbidden to pass.’’ ¢ 

The Belgian Government is so well aware of these ‘facts that, reply- 
ing last month to a question put by M. Monville, it declared that: 
“Tt is impossible to say, even approximately, how much time would 
“be required to conclude the work of delimiting native lands.” 
When, therefore, the Belgian Government statest : 


‘“ The same Decree provides that an enquiry be held in all the 
villages with a view to fixing the extent of the sites which ought 
* Africa, No. 1, 1908; p. 24, section 4, paragraph 3. 


+ Africa, No. 1, 1907; p. 62, incl. 2, paragraph 5. 
t Africa, No. 4, 1908; p. 9, paragraph 4. 
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to be reserved to their inhabitants;.the new Administration will 
expedite the work of this enquiry so as to make it give the expected 
results as quickly as possiple.’’ * 


it is merely giving, by its own admissions, an appearance of actuality 
to what is nothing but a phantasm. | 

The chimerical nature of the whole idea, its remoteness from 
reality, is well brought out by Le Mouvement Géographique, the only 
publication in Belgium which represents the Belgian expert point of 
view on Congo conditions : 

‘‘ If a delimitation of lands granted to natives is made with any 
care by competent and conscientious officials, it will last for a 
number of years which can with difficulty be estimated and will 
cost fantastic sums, expended in pure waste. The surveyors would 
hardly have folded up their tents and cleaned their instruments 
before a substantial number of areas, painfully mapped out, would 
be abandoned and invaded by the bush, while the natives would 
have moved into land reported to be vacant.’ t 

Here, then, are proposals involving in themselves the acceptance 
of a central position inherently unjust towards the native races; so 
cumbrous, so expensive, so difficult and protracted in their execution, 
that one would ask in vain for any rational explanation of their 
recommendation on grounds of intrinsic merit or administrative 
expediency. 

On the other hana they afford an admirable pretext for prolonging ad 
infinitum > the System now obtaining, on the plea that delimitation of 
native lands not having been effected, exportable produce must still be 
vegavded as coming from “vacant” lands, and as such must be treated 
as the “ property” of the Administration and tts concessionnatres, until 
such time as the work of delimitation zs complete. 

While the mapping out, at immense cost and in the teeth of 
enormous difficulties, of these 900,000 square miles of tropical terri- 
tory is proceeding—a task which would last a couple of generations 
—who are to be regarded as the lawful ow ers of exportable produce, of 
the rubber and the gum copal for example? The Admintstration and 
zts concesstonnaires, or the natives? If the former, then in what are 
existing conditions altered by a transfer of authority on the Congo 


from the present Government to the Government of Belgium; and 
what prospect is there of a realisation of changes which Sir Edward 
Grey has laid down must take place “without delay?” If the latter, 
is it conceivable that any Government, least of all a normally con- 


ducted Government inheriting a tropical possession, and desiring | 


* Atrica, No. 1, 1908; p. 24, Section 4, paragraph 3. 

+ Page 2; col. 2; July 26th issue. 

t Sir Edward Grey stipulates no “delay.”” M. Schollaert, the Belgian Premier, 
has gone out of his way to tell us how his Government interprets that stipulation 
by invoking a British official report which calculates that it will take 25 years to 
survey and properly map out Uganda on the lines of Sir Harry Johnston’s Settle- 
ment of 1goo with the Kabaka and chiefs. Having regard ‘to respective areas 
ae ae means a century and a half for the delimitation of “vacant lands” on the 
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to foster commerce in every possible way, would undertake the 
gigantic labour indicated in these proposals, when, without any 
difficulty or expense, by a mere act of volition it could redress existing 
conditions in a considerable portion of the territory affected, and 
could inaugurate in the entire territory a policy which would be, in 
effect, a return to the conditions antecedent to the decree and regu- 
lations of 1891-2. There is absolutely nothing to prevent the Belgian 
Government, if its intentions are sincere, from proclaiming without 
a day’s delay its resolve to return to the status guo ante, basing 
its administration upon a recognition of native communal tenure 
in land and produce so far as the Domaine National, which in that 
event would justify its title, is concerned. 

As for the concessions, the Belgian Government could assuredly, 
were its intentions sincere, find it as easy a matter to decline to com- 
mit itself to one set of obligations covered by the Treaty of Transfer, 
z.€., the obligations contracted by the Congo Government towards 
the concessionnaires (especially when these obligations constitute a 
violation of international treaties), as the Belgian Government has 
found it feasible to acquiesce (quite unmoved by a defeat which 
may not have been without arrangement with its master, 
M. Woeste) in the proposal that it shall decline to commit 
itself to another set of obligations involved in the Act of 
Transfer, viz. the obligation of making itself responsible for the 
payment of interest to the bondholders of Congo Stock, which the 
Congo Government, it is, perhaps, worth recording, has been so 
industriously engaged, through the International Securities Corpora- 
tion, in unloading upon the British public. By refusing to regard 
the “rights””—illegally conferred—of the concessionnaires in any 
light other than those of simple trading companies, deprived alike of 
ownership to or exclusive privileges of exploitation in the produce 
of the soil, as of the faculty of raising irregular soldiery or of using 
Government troops to coerce the natives, but which would, in the 
nature of the case, continue for some time longer to enjoy a virtual, 
although no longer a legal, monopoly of commercial dealings with 
the natives; the Belgian Government would at one and the same 
time free itself in advance from any future claims for compensation, 
and be affording signal proof of its determination to carry out the 
terms of International Treaties. 

Such action on the part of the Belgian Government would be 
attended with the greater ease, insomuch as that Government, assum- 
ing that Belgium annexes, would become the principal shareholder in 
the Concessionnaire Companies, and, by the constitution of these 
companies, would replace the Congo Government in executive control 
cf their operations. The Belgian Government has, in short, the 
power if it has the will. | 

But the Belgian Government, supported by its majority in Parlia- 
ment and by a few Liberals, M. Hymans ex ¢éte, refuses point blank 
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to give any guarantees whatsoever that its policy will differ 
from that of the present rulers of the Congo. On July 31st the 
Chamber threw out, one after another, amendments to the Colonial 
law aiming at the preservation of native rights in land, produce and 
freedom of labour. Even the recent Decrees ordering the forced 
recruiting of thousands of natives for work on the Kilo gold- 
mines (the private property of the Sovereign) and similar works of 
“public utility” were upheld, although the Congo State judge, 
B. Stanislas Lefranc,* Vice-Consul Michell and the Rev. John White- 
head are agreed that these edicts virtually authorise s/ave-razds for 
labour. “The labourers,” says Vice-Consul Michell, “are hunted 
“in the forests by soldiers, and are brought in bound by the neck 
“Vike criminals.”t Their “contracts,” says Vice-Consul Beak, are 
“purely a farce.” 

The upshot of the series of votes by the Belgian Chamber on that 
occasion is, therefore, so far as the claims to native labour are con- 
cerned, to legitimatise forced labour in rubber and other produce for 
revenue purposes for two months in the year (nominally), imposed. 
upon a native population which has been deprived of all capacity 
for wealth-raising through the appropriation of its negotiable pro- 
perty on the plea that the land which yields it is “vacant,” and 
belongs to the Administration; and to legitimatise “forced labour ” 
for works “of public utility” obtained by slave raids under five years 
contracts. 

Thus the Belgian Government, far from providing assurances of 
a character other than “general” (and in this respect confined, more- 
over, to its communications with H.M. Government) that “forced 
“labour” will be abolished, announces its intention of upholding 
it,§ and protests its justification because the natives are “idle,” and 
because the policy is “necessary in the public interest.” And this 
so-called “ forced labour ” is, in reality, slave labour of an abominable 
character, denounced as such by His Majesty’s Consular staff, slave 
labour maintained at the muzzle of the rifle where locally imposed ; 
slave labour attended by forced migration under military escort 
for the collection of rubber at large distances from the natives’ 
homes ; slave labour procured by raids differing not at all from the 
old proceedings of Arab bands, when it is a question of obtaining 
it for works of “public utility” in still remoter regions. _ These votes 
can only be regarded as the consecration of slavery, as the basis of 
European rule on the Congo under the Belgian flag. 

Public opinion has supported the Belgian solution because ‘it has 
believed that the Belgian Government would eagerly seize the 
Jugha Pecbda Gaga Bee Mand Denoatn Ce tae 

t Africa, No. 1, 1907; p. 63, paragraph 4. 

{ Africa, No. 1, 1908} p. 11, paragraph 4 of Inclosure in No. 4 ; 

§$At the sitting of the Chamber, of July 29th, M. Renkin, the Minister in 


charge of the Bill, declared that forced labour for revenue purposes was legitimat 
and would be maintained, and ridiculed the idea of any eaten % changes. as 
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golden opportunity which lies before it of righting a great wrong. 
But if the Belgian solution is to mean little more than the substitu- 
tion of the Belgian flag for that of the Congo Government: if we 
are to obtain, as the result of this long national agitation, which, as 
Sir Edward Grey acknowledges, has moved the country more than 
any foreign question has done for “at least thirty years,” nothing 
but vague assurances, themselves negatived by the terms of the 
Treaty of Transfer and Colonial Law, and by the utterances of the 
Belgian Government in the Chamber: if annexation is to be accom- 
panied by such defiances to civilised opinion as, for example, the 
retention in the Belgian Administration of the very officials expressly 
responsible under the King for the infamies of the past fifteen years— 
then Public Opinion cannot but reject the Belgian solution because 
it offers no durable test of permanence or finality. In doing so, it 
would find itself on common ground with an increasing number of dis- 
tinguished and honourable Belgians who despair, after the evidence 
which has been given them by the statements of Belgian Ministers, 
of securing from the present rulers of Belgium any increase of 
justice for the Congo races, and who are perturbed by the thought 
that their country, which has given no mandate to the present 
Government to annex the Congo, will be held responsible for the 
perpetuation of evils it would be powerless, under present circum- 
stances, to remove. With them, public opinion here will turn to the 
international solution demanded by Henri Lambert, by Hector Denis, 
by Georges Lorand, by Royer and other Belgians prominent in the 
political or industrial life of Belgium: and as the first indispensable 
step towards its promotion, action by Great Britain to the fullest 
extent her Treaty rights permit of. Nor is there the least occasion 
to doubt that in such demand American opinion will heartily and 
energetically co-operate. The Belgian solution is, perhaps, the best 
solution. In any case, it is the solution which, historically considered, 
must be the first to be envisaged. But a sham Belgian solution is 
the worst of all. 

The great principle at stake to-day on the Congo admits of no 
compromise in its essential bearings. The battle of the Congo is 
the battle of all Negro-Africa, 2.2, Africa which is, and must ever 
remain, the black man’s country, the ‘black-belt of Africa. A turn- 
ing point in the modern history of the Dark Continent has been 
reached. The issue is fairly and squarely before the world. It 
must, it will, it salZ be decided in favour of justice and against the 
cosmopolitan crowd of slavers’ incarnated at present in the person 
of the Belgian King, even if the struggle takes twice as long as it 
has taken us to clear the “ Congo Free State” off the map of Africa. 


E. D. MOREL. 


SICK NURSING IN THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


N March 31st, 1908, the Second Line or Home Army came 
() into being. That is to say, the old “Auxiliary Forces” then 
took upon themselves a new form. From being a heterogeneous 
collection of units which had grown together without general plan or 
purpose, these forces, as we all know, aimed at constituting them- 
selves into one organised whole, composed of the various arms, 
cavalry, artillery and infantry, and formed into divisions and brigades. 
But it is quite clear that an army is not really an army without its 
Army Service Corps, its Engineers, its Telegraphists and, above all, its 
Army Medical Corps, under whose care the health of the force and 
the provision for sick and wounded are placed. These medical 
units are as essential to its existence as are the combatant, and their 
organisation was one of the most important duties which rested on 
those who direct our army policy. 

In attempting to give some account of the preparations which it 
is proposed to make under the new organisation in respect of those 
incapacitated for active duty by illness, it is necessary to begin by 
pointing out that the care of the sick is not to be regarded as the 
sole duty of the Army Medical Corps. The responsibilities of that 
corps are much more extended than any which in old days would 
have been considered necessary, or even would have been thought 
about at all, and this, of course, represents a change which has come 
to pass, not in the army alone but throughout all branches of the 
medical profession. The work of the medical man who is also a man 
of science is not so much to cure as to prevent, and when disease does 
come, his aim to a great extent is simply to provide proper con- 
ditions for nature to effect her own cures. Andi this has been 
recognised very fully in the organisation now being directed by the 
distinguished Director-General of the Army Medical Service, Sur- 
geon-General Sir Alfred Keogh, and those who so ably support him 
in his arduous labours. 
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After much and careful consideration in respect of the Home — 
Army, with which we are here concerned, it has been shown that 
one of the most important matters for the end above-mentioned is — 
to do what has never before been done in the Volunteer Service, 
to organise for each unit a certain establishment for sanitary work 
within that unit, and to place this under the direct control of the 
officer commanding, on whom the responsibility for the prevention 
of disease within his unit rests. Disease has too often been the 
worst foe which our army has had to fight, and much of that disease 
has been preventable, and has arisen from lack of proper precaution 
and thought. But in addition to this form of wastage there is 
wastage of another kind to be combated, and this implies the 
gathering up and returning to the ranks of those who have for 
various reasons fallen out, and who, though fit to return, drift away 
from their places as combatants for lack of care in following up 
their cases. It is to prevent wastage such as this—a wastage 
amounting to thousands of men—that thorough organisation is 
requisite. 

The end which the newly-organised Medical Service of the Terri- 
torial Army places before it is then a two-fold one :— 

(1) To prevent disease by having a Sanitary Service thoroughly 
complete, and 

(2) To deal with the sick and wounded on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

The Nursing Service, which is the special subject of this paper, 
is a part of the Territorial Medical Service, and cannot be dealt with 
without reference to it. I will endeavour shortly to make clear its 
methods—methods which are naturally more or less allied to those 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps of the First Line, or as it used to 
be called, the “Regular” Army. 

The following will be the constituent parts of the war establish- 
ment of the Territorial Army, and amongst these parts the officers 
and men will be distributed :— 

1. A Medical and Sanitary Service with combatant units. 

2. Field Medical Units, consisting of Field Ambulances and 
Cavalry Ambulance, allotted to Infantry Divisions and Mounted 
Brigades. 

3. Sanitary Companies. 

4. General Hospitals. 

As regards the three first mentioned of these divisions, it must 
be pointed out that in the old volunteer days there was no definite 
limit to the number of medical officers allotted to a combatant 
battalion. Now the establishment is fixed, as is that for sanitary 
work. Three Field Ambulances are allotted to each division and 
one Cavalry Ambulance to each brigade: these take the place of 
the old field hospital and bearer companies, and they are the medical 
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forces which go into action with the fighting divisions and cavalry 
brigades. They are military organisations of a high type, and 
require to be highly efficient on military lines. They are concerned 
with the collection of wounded in a battle, and between times of 
fighting collect the daily sick and transfer them to the hospital. 

The Sanitary Companies, also a new formation, have received 
strong support from scientific men throughout the country, lecturers 
on hygiene and medical officers of health; many men eminent in 
the profession have accepted posts as sanitary officers in the Terri- 
torial Force and commissions as consulting hygienists @ Za suzte of 

the Territorial Medical Corps. It is easy to see that the work of 
the Sanitary Companies, which is to prevent disease in large camps, 
can very well be learned in times of peace. 

And now we come to the fourth heading, the General Hospitals, 
which are to be organised for the reception cf the thousands of 
sick and wounded who, in case of invasion of this country, will be 
brought in from the army in the field. These hospitals are 23 in 
number, will have about 520 beds each, and are dispersed throughout 
the country wherever it is thought suitable for various reasons to 
establish them. Under the new scheme they will be the nucleus of 
a regular system of volunteer aid, in which there will be wide scope 
for patriotism of a very practical kind on the part of both men and 
women. 

The strange thing is that it has only now been pressed home on 
the people of this country how absolutely necessary such hospitals zz 
posse actually are, and how absolutely impossible it would be for 
civil hospitals, in a time of great want and distress (as a time of war 
must necessarily be), to grapple with an enormous number of sick 
and wounded in addition to their ordinary patients. Such military 
hospitals must be carefully thought out, the buildings must be fixed 

upon, administrators and medical staff and nurses must be ready to 
step into their places at what may be very short notice, and with com- 
plete knowledge of what their respective duties will be. Yet at the same 
time, while this is true, there is no reason that the personnel should 
not be composed of men and women pursuing their ordinary civil 
avocations so long as peace reigns. And this is how the problem 
presents itself to those who have been devoting their time and 
energies to the task of planning a Citizen Army Medical Service 
which shall be effective without imposing an impossible strain on 
those who work under it and, pursue their strenuous professional 
career in ordinary conditions. 

The Territorial Hospitals will be formed mainly in areas where 
there are great universities, medical schools and large civil hospitals, 
because it is absolutely essential for their efficiency that the leading 
physicians and surgeons should be willing to give their services upon 
the medical and surgical staffs. The Director-General reports that 
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in the course of his visits to these future centres the response has 
in all cases been enthusiastic, and he is able to announce the ap- 
proaching enrolment of no less than 368 physicians, and the same 
number of surgeons, as officers in the Territorial Medical Corps. 
This says much for the patriotism of the medical profession. 

The hospitals thus constituted under the Territorial scheme would 
have a certain administrative staff which would require definite 
training in time of peace, but the remainder of the staff need not 
be compelled to undertake an annual training, for the place where 
the hospitals exist will also be a headquarters of Field Ambulances, 
which will be the Territorial Medical School where training and 
instruction will be provided and courses of lectures inaugurated. By 
such means the staffs of hospitals will learn the réle they will have 
to play and ascertain their relation to the efficiency of the army. 

As regards the actual selection of the buildings for these future 
hospitals, their sanitation and equipment, the British Red Cross 
Society will step in to give its help. Where suitable buildings, halls, 
churches, schools, &c. do not exist, this Society will work out 
schemes for the provision of temporary structures. These hospitals 
may occasionally be mobilised, and when this is done a valuable 
object-lesson will be provided in showing how the objects in view 
will actually be carried out in time of war. 

The Red Cross Society is organised on a county basis, and it has 
definitely undertaken to be responsible for the transport of sick and 
wounded from the head of the line of communication to the various 
hospitals along the line, and their dispersal and distribution through- 
out the country. It will also equip ambulance trains, fit out other 
modes of transport by road and rail and water, besides undertaking 
to deal with medical stores and certain clothing and furniture re- 
quired for the hospitals, taking stock of local resources. It will like- 
wise assist in providing convalescent homes throughout the country, 
so that its duties are manifold and onerous. 

But having got hospital buildings and hospital equipment ready 
to hand, and a hospital staff ready to step into their places, it is 
evident that a supply of nurses is also requisite. And it is clear also 
that these must be as carefully and definitely arranged for as all 
the other portions of a well-considered Medical Corps. Were war 
to threaten we all know how our nurses would be more than ready 
to step into the breach. All would volunteer, suitable and unsuit- 
able, and in the hurry and confusion many of the latter would take 
the places which should have been occupied by the former. Hence 
a scheme for enlisting nurses has been completely thought out, and 
though their enrolment is only now beginning, there is every pro- 
bability that the women will prove themselves to be as patriotic and 
self-sacrificing as their brothers, even when the air is still and 
undisturbed by ‘that occult influence which, by the scoffer, has been 
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termed “scarlet fever,” and which often causes ordinary duties, how- 
ever pressing they may be, to seem tame and unimportant. 

The organisation by which it is hoped that the nursing staff will 
be satisfactorily filled up is as follows. 

An Advisory Council, which has been formed in London, and 
which meets in the War Office, has as its duty the framing of regu- 
lations for the conduct of the Territorial Nursing Service, and advis- 
ing as to the best method of procedure in respect to enrolling the 
nurses required, in accordance with certain requisites laid down. 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously consented to be the Presi- 
dent of the Council, and the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Service is the chairman. On the Council are certain lay-women 
interested in nursing affairs, as also matrons of some of the leading 
London civil hospitals, some of whom have had military experience. 
The members retire in rotation, so that when meetings are less 
frequent it is hoped that the matrons of some of the great provincial 
hospitals may also be represented.* The Territorial Military Hos- 
pitals, as has been said, number 23, and for each of these hospitals 
a matron will be allocated, who will be required to undertake the 
administration of an establishment of 30 sisters and 88 nurses. It 
will be necessary for this prospective matron to study for one week 
every two years the administrative duties of matrons in large mili- 
tary hospitals, such as the Royal Herbert Hospital, the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital at Netley, Queen Alexandra’s Military Hospital in 
London, &c. The actual staffing of the 23 hospitals, which will 
among them have about 12,000 beds, will be I matron, 22 sisters, 
and 68 staff nurses, but the numbers and ranks of the nurses on the 
roll will be 2 matrons, 30 sisters and 88 staff nurses, in order to 
allow for casualties. It is hoped that the nurses and sisters will 
occasionally attend courses of lectures arranged for their benefit, in 
which their military duties (which, after all, in home service do not 
differ very greatly from their duties in a civil hospital), will be 
pointed out and explained. When the Territorial nurses are called 
out they will be paid at the same rates as the matrons, sisters and 
nurses of the First Line Army Nursing Service Reserve, and will 
receive gratuities on the cessation of employment from causes be- 
yond their own control, if their work has been satisfactory, 
at the same rates; but in peace conditions they will not be paid 
except in the case of those prospective matrons who are studying 


* The members of the Advisory Council are: President, Her Majesty the Queen; 
Vice-President, The Duchess of Montrose, LL.D.; Chairman, Surgeon-General Sir 
Alfred Keogh, K.C.B.; Vice-Chairman, Miss Elizabeth S. Haldane, LL.D.: The 
Dowager Countess of Derby ; The Countess of Jersey; The Lady Grenfell; The 
Lady Helen Munro-Ferguson; Miss M’Call Anderson, R.R.C., St. George’s Hospital ; 
Miss Cox Davies, Royal Free Hospital; Miss Hamilton, St. Thomas’ Hospital; 
Miss Hughes, General Supt. Queen Victoria Jubilee Nurses: Miss Ray, King’s 
College Hospital and Miss Verney, Middlesex Hospital. The Secretary is Miss 
Sidney Browne, R.R.C. (late Matron-in-Chief, Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service), and the Office at 31a, Mortimer Street, London, W. 
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their future duties in military hospitals. These will be paid for the 
week during which they are serving, and their travelling expenses 
will be met. Uniform will not be worn by any nurse while on civil 
duty, but the “territorial nurse” will be entitled to wear a badge, 
showing that she belongs to the Territorial Nursing Service: when 
on active duty outfit allowance will of course be given. 

As regards the methods of obtaining recruits, the proposal is to 
have an organising matron at each of the 23 centres, who will keep 
a register of nurses in her area, z.¢, the area in which the General 
Hospital is situated. She, it is hoped, will be co-opted on the 
County Association when questions involving nursing matters are 
being discussed; one can well imagine that her advice would often, 
be useful in discussing future hospital arrangements, since she will 
probably be the matron of a large and important civil hospital. .To 
assist the organising matron there will be a committee consisting of 
certain women interested in nursing matters, and also of the matrons 
of the principal hospitals within the area prescribed. As this area 
will probably contain several counties within its bounds, there will 
be a representative appointed for each county. This lady may not 
be able frequently to attend meetings, but she will act as a corres- 
pondent, and assist in making the scheme known in her county, and 
so help in gaining recruits. The “territorial nurses” will no doubt 
change their places of residence; those who are occupied in private 
nursing will probably do so very often. But they will be bound 
to report themselves annually to their own organising matron, and 
will preserve their connection with the hospital to which they were 
originally appointed. It is to that hospital that they would at once 
go, were an invasion of our country to take place, and the centre 
would, very probably, also be the place where they themselves had 
received their training. No nurse will be accepted as a Territorial 
nurse who has not completed her three years’ term of training and 
gained her certificate, and, if serving in hospital, the consent of her 
matron will be required; her record must be a satisfactory one and 
her health good, and there is a strict limit of age. The future sisters 
must have held the posts of sisters when selected or be senior nurses 
recommended for sisters’ posts. A matron must have held a re- 
sponsible post in a civil hospital, either as matron, assistant- 
matron or sister. It is hoped that the possession of a Territorial 
Nursing Service Badge will be held to imply efficiency and char- 
acter, for though the responsibilities resting on the Home nurses 
may not be the same as of those who go abroad with the First Line 
Army, they are yet serious and important to the last degree. 

So much for the proposed organisation which is at present begin- 
ning to take a material form. What, we may now ask, is the mean- 
ing of this new movement—for new, comparatively speaking, it is— 
towards efficiency in the care of the sick and the prevention’ of 
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incipient illness? The Military Nursing Service in the army of the 
First Line was reorganised by Mr. Brodrick, the present Lord 
Midleton, in 1904,xand from that time forward there has been an 
immense advance in the efficiency of military nursing. The nurse has 
now a very different part to play from what she once had. The ser- 
vice has been an attractive one ever since it was placed on a proper — 
basis by the lady whom the nation has been honouring as the pioneer 
in this work—Miss Florence Nightingale—and by the wise efforts of 
a great War Minister, Sidney Herbert. But since those old days its 
horizon has immensely widened, and the expansion of our Empire 
and the maintenance of our military forces abroad make it ever tend 
to widen further. We speak of Wastage of War, but we may, with 
as great reason, speak of the Wastage of Peace. The death-rate in 
the army in the time of peace in the days of Sidney Herbert was Ig 
per 1,000, and has, by the work of the Army Medical Corps, been 
reduced in 1907 to 5 per 1,000. It is easy to see how this reduction 
tends to true economy, and, if carried out so satisfactorily in ordinary 
peace conditions, it is certain to be carried out to a much larger 
extent in time of war. 

In this way nurses must regard themselves, when joining the largest 
Nursing Service under the Crown, as preparing to take part in a 
great national organisation, the duties and responsibilities of which 
-are by no means limited by the bounds of nursing work in the 
ordinary sense of the word. They are entering upon a service whose 
humanitarian side is now so thoroughly recognised by the world that 
it hardly requires to be emphasised: the work of the hospital nurse 
as a “succourer of many” does not, in the twentieth century, require 
to be dwelt on. But there is now another side to the nurse’s life 
which is very different from any conceived of when nursing was first 
reorganised by that wonderful band of good women who made it 
what it is, a profession on which the blessings of rich and poor 
alike fall. Nursing has now come into touch with science in a way 
never dreamed of before that advance in bacteriological knowledge 
came to pass which has raised the importance of the nurse’s work 
so greatly. A nurse, to be a good nurse, must not only be a kindly, 
tactful woman, but an intelligent one as well, ready to do her work 
with knowledge and understanding, and this requires long training 
and instruction. But more than that, in army nursing the nurse 
should realise that she forms part of a great organisation making for 
efficiency, and that her réle, both in peace and war, is to play her 
part—and no unimportant part—in maintaining the organisation in 
this condition of efficiency. She has to pursue those business methods 
which make wheels work smoothly, to prevent wastage all round, 
whether of lives or of the nation’s property: such work requires in- 
telligence and training, the more the better. And she requires also 
that self-discipline which enables her to assist in maintaining 
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discipline amongst those with whom she comes in contact, whether 
they be subordinates or patients. This discipline is probably no- 
where so well acquired as in that marvellous example of good 
organisation—a well-managed hospital. It is to obtain for the good 
of the citizen army the benefits accruing from training such as this 
—training in our country brought to perfection such as no other 
nation can boast of,—that the scheme was devised for utilising that 
valuable material for assisting in the national defence. Women 
cannot don the sword and helmet, but they can fight their nation’s 
battles just as truly, if perhaps more subtly. And this is the work 
they are being called upon to do. 


ELIZABETH S. HALDANE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE UNFORESEEN HAPPENS AS USUAL. 


URKISH absolutism is dead, as dead as a door nail, despite 

the prophets who foretell its speedy resurrection. It collapsed 

from mortal fright on 24th July, when the Constitution of 1876 was 
promulgated anew and an era of heinous crime came to an end as 
rapidly as by the waving of a magician’s wand. That historic 
Friday will long be remembered and celebrated as a red-letter day 
in the annals of the Balkan Peninsula and in the history of European 
nations. On that bright summer’s day Abdul Hamid—who was 
believed just then to be forging new links of dependence to bind 
his country to Germany and Austria-Hungary—was confronted with 
the seemingly certain outburst of a revolutionary storm. The 
danger loomed great and caught him unawares. But, like the states- 
man who does in the nick of time what the mere politician will be 
ready to do later on, Abdul Hamid decided that it was better to lose 
the anchor than the whole ship. He accordingly laid the spectres 
of revolution, abdication and death by proclaiming anew the Con- 
stitution which, framed by the patriotic Midhat Pasha thirty-two 
years ago, had been suspended by Abdul himself, and had remained 
a dead letter ever since. He has been severely criticised for this 
proof of craven-heartedness, as it has been called by those enemies 
of his who would fain see poetic justice meted out to one of the most 
callous and tyrannical of modern monarchs. But the impartial his- 
torian, who will certainly not mince matters when sitting in judg- 
ment on the iniquitous misrule of the “Red Sultan,” will find the 
despot’s attitude towards the sudden danger quite reasonable, and 
his means of dealing with the revolt efficacious. There are heroes 
in evil as well as in good, and of the former Abdul Hamid is un- 
questionably one of the most resourceful. Most monarchs known to 
history became, in analogous circumstances, seriously disposed to 
check their vices as soon only as they saw that their consequences 
were irreparable, and not before, whereas the Sultan corrected his 
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just one moment before. The circumstance that his motives for 
amendment may not differ one iota from those which moved him to 
commit the crimes that disgrace his reign, cannot alter the fact that 
he has not belied his reputation for the qualities with which legend 
has associated the name of Ulysses. He tried force as long as he 


had any chance of gaming his ends by it; he tried it against the 


military revolt which ushered in the present revolution. It was only 
when the ivory sheath was found to contain a sword of lead that 
he desisted from violence and had recourse to wile. But is not 
politics the art of the impossible? By proclaiming the Constitution 
of 1876, the Shadow of Allah laid aside his omnipotence, and conde- 
scended to become the shadow of the body known as the Young 
Turkish Committee of Union and Progress, which has been really 
governing the Empire ever since. 

The news of the vast change that had thus been effected in the 
twinkling of an eye came as a surprise to all Europe. Even Am- 
bassadors and statesmen were caught napping. This unpreparedness 
of the diplomatic world for the sudden disappearance of one-man rule 

in Turkey and the rise of an apparently healthy organism in place 

of the chronically “sick man” abounds in ludicrous elements. Am- 
bassadors and statesmen might be likened to the impatient and 
scheming heirs of an agonising rich man, who, to their dismay, sud- 
denly recovers health and strength, a new lease of life and the 
possibility of marrying again. Austria-Hungary, who for well nigh 
a generation has been administering Bosnia and Herzegovina as a 
trustee for the Sultan; Bulgaria and Servia, who have long been 
casting covetous eyes on Macedonia, and counting the years that 
must elapse before it became incorporated in the Principality or the 
Kingdom; Russia, once the great protectress of the Balkan Slavs ; 
Italy, who has been laboriously nursing Albania; and, above all, 
Germany, who disclaims the intention of demanding territory, and 
asks only for everything that makes the possession of territory 
valuable, and whose Turkish policy, ever since Wilhelm II. took the 
reins of government into his own hands, has been based on the 
assumption that Abdul Hamid is the incurably sick man who might 
easily be induced to make a will in favour of an obsequious outsider 
—-they were all dazed by the sudden transformation of the absolute 
monarchy into a Constitutional State. For none of them foresaw 
what was coming. None of them would have believed the predic- 
tions of the few enthusiasts who instinctively felt that the most fool- 
hardy hopes have sometimes been the cause of the most extraordin- 
ary success. 

It is, however, fair to say that there was little to forewarn the 
observer of what was brewing, and nothing to lead him to suppose 
that the storm-cloud was gathering in Macedonia. The troops were 
believed to be faithful to the Sultan, who held tightly in his 
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emaciated fingers the wires that moved the Punch-and-Judy show 
of the Ottoman Empire. Macedonia and its peoples were under the 
special guardianship of the Powers, who would take care that no 
unwelcome surprises should be sprung upon Europe. Personifying the 
Parcee of Turkey, certain of the Great Powers, swayed by Germany, 
were keenly interested in the general paralysis of the political organ- 
ism, and might be relied upon to do what they could to hinder a 
radical cure. Whence, then, could regeneration come? From the 
Young Turks? These would-be reformers were but day-dreamers, 
theorists, polished in Paris salons, and out of touch with their 
country. Abdul Hamid was the master of Turkey, and Germany 
had captivated Abdul Hamid, whose Grand Vizier, Ferid Pasha, re- 
ceived a high decoration—the order of the Black Eagle-—from 
Kaiser Wilhelm on the eve of his downfall. The Kaiser has been 
peculiarly unlucky in his choice of foreigners worthy of German 
decorations, which occasionally, as in the case of General Stoessel, 
now a convict, and Ferid Pasha, usher in irreparable and not un- 
merited ruin. 


VYOUNGUTURKEY VERSUS OLD- TURKEY: 


For years, however, the Young Turkish party had been working in 
silence and in grim earnest, burrowing among the foundations of the 
Empire, sapping and mining the supports of the autocracy, and in par- 
ticular the loyalty of the army. “As the tyranny from which we suffer,” 
they said, “relies on the sword, it shall perish by the sword.” This 
is precisely what Russian revolutionists are now striving to accom- 
plish in the Tsardom. And it is the only efficacious means of making 
a clean sweep of the régime and inaugurating an administration of 
radical reform. The Turkish conspirators went to work with ex- 
treme circumspection, imitating the good qualities and avoiding the 
blunders of the French, the German and the Russian peoples in 
similar circumstances. And months ago they professed to descry 
the “first streaks of political dawn,” but their words struck deaf ears. 
Last January, for instance, the Committee of Union and Progress, 
which united all the opposition parties of the Empire, issued an 
official statement, in which it affirmed that “an improvement of the 
“present state of affairs can only be brought about by decentralising 
“the administration and establishing a kind of autonomy, which, 
“ however, shall not consist in the creation of national groups. A Par- 
“liament might be looked upon as the expression of the unity of 
“the Empire, a Parliament in which the Turks would play the leading 
“part. The longer Abdul Hamid withstands the establishment of a 
“Constitution, the greater the danger of a partition of the State, 
“whereby, however, neither Bulgarians, nor Serbs nor Greeks will win 
“very much for themselves.” 
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Cassandra might have uttered those words, so slight was the heed © 
paid to them by diplomatists and politicians, and so true have they 
become within the year. 

A loyal army and means to pay it well are essential sbalicnns of 
the maintenance of a régime like that of Abdul Hamid, against 
which an influential section of the population, aided by general dis- 
satisfaction, is continuously plotting and working. Now the present 
Turkish Sultan has had very devoted troops, despite the irregularity 
with which most of them were paid, and it was owing largely to this 
support that he was enabled to set his arbitrary, and at times 
criminal, will in the room of law and equity. For his subjects, 
Moslems as well as Christians, were downtrodden, and they never 
possessed that feeling of security for their property or their persons 
without which a normal existence 1s impossible. Turkey was almost 
continually at war during the reign of the present ruler, and, indeed, 
for nearly a quarter of a century before. Peace was hardly more 
than brief truces. Sometimes hostilities were carried on against a 
foreign Power, at other times against the Faithful. And as the only 
element of the population qualified to bear arms are the Moslems, 
the burden entailed by these wars weighed heaviest on them. They 
were compelled to quit their plough-shares, unsheath their swords 
and abandon their families to fate. Their children perished of 
hunger or died slowly of famine-born ailments, while the natural 
breadwinners were themselves in a state of chronic starvation, facing 
the enemy and confronting death. Meanwhile the demands of the 
Treasury grew more and more exacting, and the tax-gatherer 
literally ruined the villages that, under tolerable conditions, might 
have become prosperous almost without an effort. Under such con- 
ditions disaffection was kept up, and spread even among the co- 
religionists of the Sultan at home, while abroad a powerful com- 
mittee was formed by exiles, who, for attempting to better the lot 
of the many, had forfeited their right of living at home. 


ie ARMY DECIDES THE. KATE OF “TURKISH 
DESPOTISM. 


The army, then, was the one mainstay of the despot, who spared 
‘no pains to keep it on his side, while the Young Turks were secretly 
sowing the seeds of disaffection in its ranks. Curiously enough, 
Abdul Hamid himself, despite the foresight and forethought that 
guide his policy and the extraordinary caution that always charac- 
terised his attitude towards his military defenders, actually played 
into the hands of the conspirators. For, in order to attach the 
officers to his person, and to make them feel that their interests were 
best furthered by devotion to his, he often raised obsequious or 
"spying subalterns above the heads of gallant and tried warriors for 
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acts or words which, whether hypocritical or sincere, had nothing to 
do with martial prowess or military talent. In fact, promotion was 
sometimes given for deeds which the truly brave man profoundly 
contemned. One typical case aroused an intense feeling of 
resentment in the army, and contributed not a little to bring matters 
to a head. A lieutenant of the gendarmes, Rifa Bey by name, sud- 
denly lost his father-in-law, who was assassinated. The lieutenant 
despatched a very loyal telegram to the Padishah, informing him of 
the murder of General Shemzi, and giving utterance te his own 
boundless devotion to the Khalif. The Sultan, touched by these 
protestations of fidelity, promoted the lieutenant to be colonel, and 
gave him command of the regiment which General Shemzi had had 
the day previous. This was a dangerous blunder at a most critical 
moment, and its effects were instantaneous and lasting. The officers 
protested against the promotion in particular, but also against the 
whole system of which it was a part. 

Macedonia thus became the scene of the first revolutionary mani- 
festations. About the middle of June Major Enver Bey deserted, 
gathered together some three hundred followers, and a month later 
he turned up in the neighbourhood of Resna at their head, ready 
to fight or die for Constitutional government. In Tikvish Captain 
Mustafa Effendi, also a Young Turk, forsook the colours, taking 
with him a hundred and fifty soldiers, and also wending his way 
towards Resna, with the same object in view as Enver Bey. The 
news of this military revolt was flashed over Europe without delay. 
But people read the tidings without gauging their significance aright. 
“They are Moslem bands,” politicians explained, “whose aim is to 
“combat the Servian, Bulgarian and Greek gangs of armed cut- 
“throats and incendiaries, who keep the three vilayets simmering, 
“and invite the interference of foreign Powers.” Subsequently it 
was seen that this theory had no foundation, and that a section of 
the troops had mutinied. But even then the idea that a revolution 
was at hand seemed too far fetched and unreal to be adopted by the 
statesmen and diplomatists of Europe. Mutinies among the troops, 
it was argued, are common enough in Turkey. Last year alone 
there were no less than nineteen serious revolts and many more less 
noteworthy acts of indiscipline on the part of various sections of 
the army. Sometimes, when the need of money was unusually press- 
ing, and arrears had accumulated for many months, officers and men 
would take to kicking against the pricks, reckless of consequences. 
And in nearly every case the mutineers were not only forgiven, but 
rewarded by receiving the money due to them. This treatment was 
tantamount to a premium on disobedience, but it was also one of the 
inevitable results of Abdul Hamid’s method of buying up the 
rebellious. 

That under such conditions the bulk of the officers sympathised 
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with the strivings of the Young Turks, whose headquarters have 
long been in Paris, was but natural. Nor is it to be wondered at that 
precisely those officers whose lines were cast in Macedonia displayed 
the greatest eagerness to see the régime of absolutism, espionage — 
and favouritism swept away. For they had the reformed gen- 
darmerie as an object lesson before them, and could daily compare 
the good pay, the humane treatment and the certain reward of real 
merit which obtained in that body with the crying abuses from which 
they themselves were constantly suffering. Probably because the 
Turkish troops in the Macedonian vilayets were thus riper for action 
than their comrades elsewhere, the Young Turkish Committee chose 
the garrisons of that restless region as dramatis persone of the 
first act of the revolutionary drama. At first, the Sultan, resolved to 
crush the movement at the outset, had recourse to the usual means. 
Troops were despatched to punish the malcontents and _ restore 
order. But they refused to act against their comrades, and the 
Sultan’s staff proved a broken reed. The Albanians, whom Abdul 
Hamid implicitly trusted, were heart and soul in the reform move- 
ment: most of the officers of the Third Army Corps, which, by 
threatening to march against Constantinople, helped the Young 
Turks to victory, are of Albanian extraction, and the Albanian town 
of Okhrida was the first to establish a provisional government. When 
the Sultan became aware of the defection of his most loyal de- 
fenders, he probably uttered the Turkish equivalent of Czsar’s 


to quoqgue, filt mi, and resigned himself to the inevitable. One-man 


rule was over; the régime of crime was abolished and a further step 
was made towards the readjustment of the balance of power in 
Europe. 


re LAST SlIAREZCOUNCIL UNDER THE “DESBOr 


Most interesting to the historian and the psychologist is the be- 
haviour of the Sultan towards his rebellious subjects and the attitude 
of the revolutionary committee towards the monarch whose sceptre 
they had shattered at a single stroke. Abdul Hamid comported 
himself like a wily Oriental whose pliancy is bounded only by his 
personal profit, and whose conversion to the new ideas may at any 
propitious moment be followed by his return to the despotic ideas 
and maxims which are an integral part of his being. He met the 


Young Turks half-way by proclaiming the Constitution which he 


had suspended a generation ago. One of their spokesmen, Com- 
mandant Niazi, in Okhrida, had issued a proclamation in the name 
of two hundred patriots, who said: “We will force the Government 
“to tread the path of justice and to work for the fatherland. We 
“Will insist that the clause of the Constitution of 1876 be rigorously 


“enforced. In this way the sentiments of submission which we 
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“cherish in our hearts towards our monarch will remain unshaken.” 
At the same time, Niazi forwarded a telegram to the capital threat- 
ening to proceed to acts of violence unless by Saturday, 25th July, 
the Ottoman Government undertook to inaugurate a parliamentary 
administration in deed and not merely in words. After this Monastir 
was seized by the Young Turks, and 2,000 soldiers of the garrison 
there joined the insurgents. Oaths of allegiance began to be sworn 
to the Constitution by military and civil officials under the eyes of 
the dignitaries of the disappearing régime. On Friday, 24th July, 
the day before the date fixed in the ultimatum sent by Niazi, a 
Council of State was held at the capital, the Sultan himself presid- 
ing, and, after a stormy sitting of five hours, the decision was taken 
to promulgate Midhat Pasha’s Constitution. Abdul Hamid’s two 
secretaries and 4mes damnées, Izzet Pasha and Tashin Pasha, voted 
for resistance. The rebellion must first be quelled, and then reforms 
introduced without irksome pressure, they argued. Said Pasha, on 
the contrary, urged the Sultan to survey the situation in perspective 
and to take the only step that could lead him out of the tangle of 
dangers and difficulties. To suppress a revolution means to rely 
upon the fidelity of the army, and the Sultan’s troops had gone over 
to the enemy. The Second Army Corps, of Adrianople, had 
mutinied ; the third, stationed at Salonica, was preparing to march 
on the capital. Okhrida was in the hands of the Young Turks; 
Monastir they had likewise taken. Osman Pasha had been cap- 
tured. The movement was spreading, had already spread to the 
uttermost ends of the Empire. Unless it were stayed, neither the 
crown nor the life of the Padishah could be guaranteed, and the only 
means of checking it was to bestow Constitutional Government on 
the nation. The two patriarchs of Turkish politics, Said Pasha and 
Kiamil Pasha, ended by persuading Abdul Hamid to utter the words 
capable of turning away the nation’s wrath, and the imperial iradé 
was finally drawn up and signed, announcing the opening of Parlia- 
ment on Ist November. 

Thereupon Constantinople was transfigured. The newspapers 
containing the good news were passed from hand to hand; the 
troops were vociferously cheered; the flag was enthusiastically 
saluted ; a new spirit seemed to have entered into the people. In 
Salonica, Monastir, Smyrna, and other cities like phenomena were 
observed. For the nation had been delivered from a terrible night- 
mare and was beginning to live a new life. The Grand Vizier and 
other Ministers were changed; notorious spies were arrested or 
driven into exile; dishonest officials, who had become rich on the 
stolen savings of the people, were in many cases obliged to disgorge 
their ill-gotten wealth; Greeks, Armenians, Macedonians fraternized 
with Moslems; exiles hurried back to the Fatherland ; and the power 
of Abdul Hamid passed into the hands of the Young Turkish 
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leaders, whose will is now the substitute for law and will probably 
continue to be so until Parliament meets. 


NO RETURN TO ABSOLUTISM IS POSSIBLE. | 


Mistrust was the predominant feeling of most Europeans when 
reading day by day the course that events were taking and the 
readiness of the Sultan to assent to the wishes of his people. Few 
believed that the Parliament would come together, and hardly any- 
one regarded the new-born Constitution as hardy enough to survive 
the ordeals through which it must unavoidably pass. Nor was it 
in Europe only that these doubts were uttered. In Turkey the 
sceptics were legion. The Sheik-ul-Islam, who wields the highest 
spiritual authority among the Moslems, informed Abdul Hamid 
that the public lacked confidence in the sincerity of his intentions 
and the genuineness of his reforms. Then the Sultan replied: “At 
“the outset of my reign I bestowed the Constitution, and I subse- 
“quently withdrew it because the country was not ripe for it. This 
“time I proclaim it definitely, and it is my absolute desire that it be 
“put in force. I am now face to face with you, the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
“and I swear to you that the observance of the Constitution shall 
“be my principal care. «Please tell the people this, and do yourself 
“swear to them that what you say is true.” Abdul Hamid is a man 
of business. 

Personally I am convinced that in Turkey, as in Russia, the Con- 
stitution has come to stay, and that a return to the sanguinary mis- 
rule, which ought never to have been allowed to stain the annals of 
Eastern Europe, is henceforth impossible. But I cannot, unfor- 
tunately, add that the problems which the new state of things will 
create in the sphere of international politics will, in my opinion, be 
fewer in number or less in importance than those which hitherto 
exercised the ingenuity of some statesmen and awakened the covet- 
ousness or kindled the ambition of others. That, however, is another 
matter. The Constitution was wrung from the Sultan by the army, 
the bureaucracy and the clergy; in a word, by the leaders of the 
people, who were ready to aid and abet their champions. Conse- 
quently there is no influential body of men in the Empire who would 
now make any sacrifice for the restoration of absolutism. No one is 
eager to be more royalist than the monarch. On the contrary, most 
of the celebrated or notorious reactionaries are making undignified 
haste to quit the sinking ship. The Turkish Ambassador in Paris, 
for instance, Munir Pasha, who was believed to be one of the most 
uncompromising supporters of the Hamidian despotism in Turkey, 
was converted to Constitutional doctrines in a twinkling. Summoned 
to the capital, he replied that his health rendered him unfitted to 
travel until he had taken the healing waters of a certain health 
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resort. And meanwhile he has been publishing to the world the fact 
that he is converted and become a thorough partisan of the Young 
Turks! 

THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


The electoral law, which was discussed with much animation, gave 
rise to grounded misgivings among the vigilant leaders of the Young 
Turkish party. The question mooted was who should send deputies 
to the Parliament, the people or the provincial councils. And for a 
time it was feared that the latter solution might be embodied in a 
law; but the Government which, since the sifting process began, has 
been virtually at one with the Young Turks, made it clear that this 
plan is no longer entertained, and that the elections will be carried 
out in accordance with the rules laid down by the Constitution. 
Every citizen, according to this palladium, has a vote after he has 
come of age if he pays some direct taxes and has fulfilled the other 
conditions prescribed by the Constitution. In each district 250 con- 
stituents choose an elector, and by the votes of these electors the 
deputies will be sent to legislate. One deputy represents 50,000 in- 
habitants at most and 25,000 at least. Within less than two months 
the elections will have takén place on these lines, and the physi- 
ognomy of the legislative chamber will have been determined. 
Hitherto it has been impossible to form political or social parties in 
Turkey, and it is, therefore, difficult to say whether the electoral 
campaign will be conducted with passion or characterised by violence. 
But it is safe to predict that the Young Turks will form a strong 
majority, and that their opponents will be the only other party in 
the House: the one will support and the other criticise the Govern- 
ment, and both will keep on strictly Constitutional lines. There 
will be no lack of candidates for the honour of representing the 
nation, for the interest felt and displayed by the intelligent classes 
in the work of regenerating the country is intense. Each deputy will 
be paid for his time at the rate of fifty Turkish pounds a month, 
and each Senator will receive one hundred. 


THE PREMIER’S VIEWS. 


Whether the present Cabinet, of which Kiamil Pasha is the chief— 
Kiamil, whom I had the privilege of meeting in bygone times—will last 
is doubtful. He and his predecessor, Said Pasha, whose term of office 
was numbered by days, are the sponsors of rejuvenated Turkey, 
patriots who worked hard for the weal of their country and fearlessly 
pointed out the means by which it might have been attained. This 
slim little native of Cyprus, whose long white beard and seventy- 
two years impress one powerfully, and whose simple habits and dis- 
like of luxury endear him to men of sense, regards himself less as 
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a Grand Vizier, in the traditional sense of this title, than as the head 
of a provisional Government, whose main object is to preserve order 
until the Chambers meet. “Our first duty,” Kiamil Pasha recently 
said, “the duty it behoves us to discharge before Parliament meets, 
“consists in the re-establishment of order, the weeding of the ad- 
“ministration, the restoration of justice and the abolition of abuses. 
“In this way alone we hope to save more than one hundred million 
“francs a year. Highly-paid posts were multiplied without end. 
“All the Ministers had under-secretaries, who in turn were assisted 
“by adjoints. Then the Council of the Empire counted over two 
“hundred members. We shall leave only thirty-six. And they 
“and their president will be quite adequate for the purpose. Other 
“sinecures must vanish in like manner, but, on the other hand, our 
“ officers, our soldiers and our bluejackets will in future be paid regu- 
“larly. . . . There are other reforms, such, for instance, as the 
“rebuilding of the navy, the reorganisation of the army, with admis- 
“sion to its ranks of all Ottomans without distinction of religion or 
“race, which we cannot tackle without the collaboration of Parlia- 
“ment. And the same remark holds good of the work of trans- 
“forming our financial situation. With the savings effected, with 
“the co-operation of the Bank, and, if necessary, with a little internal 
“loan, we shall defray the most urgent expenses. Our country is 
“rich. It contains immense resources which have not yet been 
“utilised. Cur revenue for the entire Empire does not exceed five 
“hundred millions. This is the sum with which we have to meet 
“all expenses, including the amortisation of the debt. Our cities 
“have no municipal budgets. This state of things will have to be 
“modified in the near future.”* Such is the sensible view taken by 
the venerable statesman who now, for a time, pilots the ship of State. 
Whether it will be shared and acted upon by the Parliament is a 
very different matter. 


IS TURKEY RIPE FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT? 


Heretofore the belief has prevailed throughout Europe that Turkey 
is still far removed from that age of political maturity at which a 
people may be deemed fitted to look after its own affairs. And 
specious grounds have been adduced in support of the contention. 
Superlative ignorance, crass superstition, paralysing fatalism, and a 
number of other symptoms of unfitness have been enumerated by the 
few and accepted by the many. It was just as when discussing Russia’s 
qualifications for representative government a few years ago, nearly 
everybody assumed that that people was perfectly able to look 
after its own affairs, and preserve order while keeping the integral 
parts of the community united. But experience has gone far to 
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show that in both cases the common belief was erroneous. The 
Moscow Congress of the representatives of the Zemstvos, presided 
over by Count Heyden, conducted itself with rare dignity and 
moderation. But the Duma, which it ushered in, made for anarchy. 
The second Russian Parliament was as far from striking the right 
note as the first, and the result is that Russia's present régime is 
nondescript. It is probably fair to say, that if the Constitutional 
Democrats of Russia, who led the country after the promulgation of 
Representative Government, had taken thankfully all that the Tsar 
had given, and taken it in a broad, friendly spirit, endeavouring to 
embody the chief reforms in legislation before demanding more, and 
substituting evolution for revolution, disavowing schemes and pro- 
jects for the abolition of monarchy and the disintegration of the 
Empire, Russia would be well on her way towards a parliamentary 
régime to-day. To me this perspective seemed vividly real; and 
the “ Cadet” party under an enterprising leader would have realised it 
without serious difficulty or vexatious delay. 

By the blunders of the Russian revolutionists, the Young Turks 
claim to have profited. And their conduct lends colour to this 
assertion. Probably never in history was a seemingly impossible 
revolution conceived with greater foresight or carried out with so 
much moderation. The treatment meted out to the Sultan is 
particularly characteristic. For thirty odd years there had been a 
clamorous demand for the abdication or the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid, whose name stood for almost every species of crime which 
an Oriental despot could perpetrate. “Red Sultan,” was one of the 
least opprobrious epithets showered upon him. He recoiled before 
no misdeed to further his personal interests or preserve his crown 
and his life, and he had no greater qualms of conscience when 
ordering the massacre of thousands of Christians, because he feared 
they might bring about foreign intervention, than when issuing his 
behest for the summary removal of an obnoxious individual. He 
was a veritable hero in evil. Plots were hatched against his life. 
Conspiracies were formed against his régime; military revolts were 
arranged; popular risings were organised, and one of the main 
points in the Young Turkish programme was the abdication or 
dethronement of Abdul Hamid. 


THE SULTAN PARDONED. SAUL AMONG THE 
PROPHETS. 


And yet the moment when he, perceiving his danger, stopped 
short and promised to assent to the demands of the nation, the 
Young Turks struck out that item in the programme. Abdul Hamid 
took to praising the Young Turks as benefactors of their country, 
and the Young Turks proceeded to eulogise the Sultan in their pro- 
clamations, and to cheer him in the streets. When a vast crowd 
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assembled before Yildiz at midnight, on 26th July, and the Sultan 
opening a window asked them what they wanted, the answer was 
a model of political moderation. “We wish health and happiness 
“to your Majesty. This and nothing more. Thanks to certain 
“traitors we have been cheated out of a sight of your person for 
“thirty-two years. We wistfully yearned to see your Majesty. 
“Now that our wish is realised, we thank your Majesty from the 
“depths of our hearts. Long live'the Padishah!” To which Abdul 
Hamid made answer: “Calm yourselves, my children. Since I 
“ascended the throne I have been working for the weal and pros- 
~ “perity of my fatherland. My most ardent desire is the well-being 
“of my subjects, who are as near my heart as my own children. God 
“is my witness, henceforth your future is assured. I will work with 
“you. Live on, brothers, in peace. Your loyalty and gratitude 
“touch and soothe me.” Abdul Hamid isa Turkish Ogniben, whom 
Browning could have depicted to the life. Orientals have a wise 
proverb to the effect that is is better to have dealings with an 
intelligent devil than with a stupid angel. And they often act upon 
it. In the case of Abdul Hamid, the Young Turks did this almost 
unanimously. - One of their most esteemed and esteemable leaders, | 
Ahmed Riza, who has been editing in Paris the fortnightly journal, 
Meshveret, which advocated a revolution in Turkey, published a 
pronouncement which does credit alike to his heart and his head. 
“Although we recognise,” he writes, that “the Constitution (just 
“accorded by the Sultan) is capable of being perfected, we accept it 
“just as it is, until such time as experience—which we are now 
“about to have—enables us to modify it gradually, and in harmony 
“with the needs and requirements of the country. While preserving 
“the characteristics and traditions of our Oriental civilisation, we 
“are firmly resolved to tread the path of safety and progress, which 
“is quite compatible with our customs and with the spirit of our 
“laws. 

“Tt still remains to be seen whether this fundamental charter 
“will be respected and loyally executed by the Sultan. It is his 
“interest that it should be; for we will remain faithful to his person 
“only so long as he keeps faithful to the Constitution. The interest 
“of my country, however, obliges me to regard without misgiving 
“the good intentions of our Sovereign. I have faith in his promise, 
“but I also believe at the same time in the patriotic power of our 
“Committee of Union and Progress* . . . . It is a great 
“blessing for our country that this historic event has taken place in 
“the reign of Abdul Hamid, for no other statesman is better versed 
“in the hidden doings of European diplomacy, no monarch 
“possesses greater experience, nor is there any functionary in the 
“world who works more indefatigably than he. In giving to his 


* This is the central organisation of the Young Turks, through which they have 
been governing the Empire since the abolition of despotism. 
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“people the benefit of this vast political knowledge, of this activity, 
“this tenacity of purpose, and in*joining his strength to the moral 
“and effective force of the two Chambers, he will be rendering an 
“immense service not only to his magnificent Empire but also to 
“the cause of humanity.”* — 

If the Russian Constitutional Democrats had dealt with their 
Sovereign in the spirit of generosity displayed by the Young Turks 
towards Abdul Hamid, they would most probably not be grumbling 
and discontented as the negligeable Opposition in a Chamber elected 
in virtue of a temporary electoral law framed for the special purpose 
of spoiling their majority. As for the revolution in Turkey, it is still 
perhaps too early to begin adding up the totals of victims and 
catastrophes. But it is interesting to note that down to the middle 
of August the number of victims killed was only thirteen, while the 
wounded were but six. Inthe Tsardom, on the other hand, where 
the movement died of debility, the revolution has already cost more 
lives—many more—than the French Revolution from outset to finish. 
It is by traits such as these that the fitness of a nation for this or 
that cultural mission is gauged. 


FUTURE DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES. RELIGIOUS 
DIFFERENCES. 


One ought not, however, to lose sight of the circumstance that 
as yet the Turkish people are not out of the period of emotional moods. 
And these will vanish as soon as the Chambers begin to work, if 
not before. After ecstacy come prostration, depression, bickerings 
and schism. It seems impossible that the Young Turks should take 
possession of the sceptre, snatched from the trembling hand of Abdul 
Hamid, without encountering fierce opposition. It is not easy to 
believe that any statesman can ‘reconcile interests which are 
obviously incompatible, and races which regard each other with fierce 
hate. Ofa reaction, however, a really powerful reaction, there have 
been few signs as yet. The Sultan did indeed at first reserve to 
himself the prerogative of appointing the Ministers of War and of the 
Navy, but the Committee of Union and Progress would brook no 
such imperial prerogative, and the Sultan prudently yielded. But 
there is no organised opposition to the Young Turks who are now 
in possession of the field. That, however, is certain to come, if not 
in the form of an attempt to restore autocratic one-man tule, at 
least in the shape of a movement for the preservation of the 
Mohammedan faith, which the new order of things cannot but 
emasculate. 

With the assembling of the Chambers the difficulties now dor- 
mant will unavoidably arise and check progress. For they are many 
and formidable, internal and external, religious and racial, social 

* Meshverel, 1st August, 1908. 
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and political. Probably the first troubles will be felt as soon as an 
energetic endeavour is made to introduce into the Constitution 
genuine guarantees for the liberty of the subject, such, for instance, 
as the right of public meeting and association. Other subjects 
of impassioned discussion, perhaps even of open quarrel, will 
be the manner in which decentralisation shall take place, the 
functions of provincial assemblies, the principle on which they will 
be shaped and circumscribed, the grouping of nationalities, which 
will not be permitted to get the upper-hand of the Turks, and other 
kindred changes. It would be rash to make a forecast of the far 
resonant changes which are surely coming in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and as a consequence of these in the equilibrium of Europe; but 
certain elements of the situation are so obvious that it is almost 
superfluous to enumerate them. 

The religious differences among the various nationalities threaten 
to become a source of danger as soon as they have had time to come - 
toa head. Young Turks, whom I have questioned on the subject in 
Paris and elsewhere, are optimistic. What they say is briefly this: 
“Religious toleration is inscribed in the Constitution, and it is 
“calculated to smooth away that aggressive zeal which hitherto 
“kept the population split up into groups that were at daggers’ 
“ends. In private intercourse between Moslem and Christian there 
“was never any symptom of that venomous hostility known as 

“odium theologicum. Turk and Greek, Turk and Armenian, respected 
“and even loved each other. Many a time a Christian has saved a 
“Mohammedan and a Mohammedan has rescued Christian friends 
“from fire and sword. Whenever they quarrelled the seeds of dis- 
“cord were sowed by a corrupt and interested administration. Now 
“that this source of internecine strife is dried up, there is no reason 
“for apprehending a recrudescence of intolerance. . 

“Another important factor in the work of cementing the various 
“ethnic fragments that constitute the mosaic of the Ottoman Empire 
“is the introduction of obligatory military service for all, without 
“exception. Hitherto none but Mussulmen were qualified to bear 
“arms. Henceforward all citizens of the State shall be entitled and 
“obliged to defend their common country. And the fact that Greek 
“Turk, Arab, Kurd, Armenian and Slav will live together in bar- 
“racks and stand shoulder to shoulder on the drilling ground and the 
“battlefield will go far to make them better acquainted with and 
“more tolerant of each other. Already something of the kind is 
“taking, has taken, place. Christians fraternised with Mohammedans 
“when the Constitution was proclaimed. Turks marched to the 
“ Armenian churchyard and solemnly did homage to the dead there 
“for whose blood the Sultan, not his people, was responsible. In 
“Macedonia, too, that hot-bed of civil war, the bestowal of the 
“ charter was as oil to the troubled waters. Armed bands dissolved ; 
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“they delivered up their weapons to the Young Turkish authorities 
“and expressed their fullest sympathy with the popular cause. 
“Macedonian officials in Bulgaria quitted the Principality and re- 
“turned to the land of their birth, proud of their regenerated father- 
“land. Yet the Christian Powers, despite their good intentions and 
“their Christian proféssions, have never succeeded in reconciling the 
“Christians among themselves, whereas the consciousness that they 
“are free citizens of a free, independent State has made Turks anu 
“Christians friends and brothers.” 

Such is the gist of the arguments relied upon by hopeful Young 
Turks. And they undoubtedly carry weight. Moreover, the com- 
parison which has occasionally ‘been made between the Turkish 
and the Persian revolutions is worthless, together with the conclusions 
to which it seemed to point. In Persia the source of the troubles 
that now convulse the people is, I strongly hold, the differences and 
intrigues of the Shah and his uncle, Zilli Sultan. In the Turkish 
house of Osman there is no such hostility, no schism. Moreover, as 
I pointed out last month, the reigning house of Persia is a family 
of outsiders, of Turks who go back about 125 years, whereas the 
Osman dynasty, united by sympathy and religion with the people, 
has governed the country for some seven centuries without a break. 
Between the Persians and the Turks, therefore, there is no parity. 


IS ISLAM COMPATIBLE WITH PARLIAMENTARISM? 


But between the conditions of Russia and those of Turkey there 
is, in some few respects, a certain likeness. Thus the degrees of 
culture and of political development among the various members 
of the Chambers are certain to vary considerably. The ideal and, 
indeed, the very notion of Constitutional Government, its functions 
and its aims, must have one meaning for a Kurdish freebooter, 
another for a wealthy bey of Anatolia, a third for the landlord of 
Mossul, a fourth for the Albanian from Okhrida, a fifth for the 
Bulgarian from Seres, and so on through the entire series of 
nationalities. None the less, however, there is a cement that may 
draw the deputies together and make them feel themselves fellow- 
citizens and brothers: it consists of nationality and religion. They 
are all followers of Mohammed, sons of Allah, citizens of the same 
State. Moreover, they have one and all the same idea of what a 
State, their State, should be. It should embody the dream of the 
second Khalif Omar, who created the Mohammedan realm which 
has played such a noteworthy part in the world’s history. And such 
a political community is an anachronism to-day. In other words, 
all these Moslem legislators will find it well nigh impossible to 
remain faithful to Islam while building up a political fabric on lines 
that run counter to those of Islam. And Islam, as one of the best 
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authorities on these matters has already pointed out,* knows only 
master and helot as the subjects of a State which is generally 
autocratic. 

Islam, however, like Roman Catholicism, can readily resign itselt 
to a democratic form of Government. An example may be found 
in the history of the south-east of Arabia, Oman, where the chief ot 
the political community was wont to be elected by the notables for 
the term of his life. He could, however, be deposed by his con- 
stituents if his rule violated the law or was deemed by them illegal. 
But there is no Mohammedan community known to history in which 
@ permanent council controlled, criticised or advised the monarch. 
No such form of government has ever been suggested or approved 
by Moslem writers on politics or law. The Koran never mentions 
it; neither does the Sunna. Constitutionalism does not harmonise 
with Islam, which is not a mere doctrine but consists of a 
body of dogmas, a number of institutions and traditions, and 
a spirit which fuses them all in one excludes lukewarmness and 
fosters fanaticism. Genuine Mohammedanism is uncompromising, 
fanatical, whereas the principles of parliamentary government 
presuppose toleration of the broadest kind. Feminism, with its 
corollaries of women’s suffrage and women’s rights, flows directly 
and necessarily from latter-day Constitutionalism; yet all these 
innovations are abominations in the eyes of the pious Mohammedan. 
‘Viewed in the light of these facts, parliamentarism and Islam appear 
to be hopelessly incompatible. But practical life has an infallible 
way of blending things which theorists proclaimed irreconcilable. 
And in this way the abyss that is now said to yawn between the old 
religious faith and the new political doctrine may in time be bridged 
over. Like other creeds, Islam will adjust itself to the new condi- 
tions, and the Ottoman Empire, having discarded autocracy, will 
adopt constitutionalism. The Turks may in a mild way imitate the 
Japanese, whose sudden and complete transformation will for ever 
‘be one of the wonders of the political world. 


INCOMPATIBILITY OF NATIONAL INTERESTS. 


But if all those difficulties can be surmounted with energy and 
‘perseverance there is one other which it would tax the genius of a 
Bismarck to remove. I allude to the clashing of national interests, 
which seem unlikely ever to get merged in those of the common 
fatherland. For they intersect each other in almost every quarter 
of the Empire, and to an extent hardly realised by the newspaper 
reader of Europe. One of the sights that impressed me most 
strongly during my visits to Turkey was the frequency with which 
I found one ethnic fragment side by side with another. [ allude 
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not to large provinces or districts but little villages, of which each 
is inhabited by a race different from and hostile to its neighbour. 
Here you come across a Kurdish village; next to it is a hamlet of 
pure Turks. Hard by you enter a town inhabited mainly by 
Armenians. In one part of the Empire you visit a town in which 
you hear Greek spoken; in the next the language is Circassian. 
Turkish prevails in the next, and then Bulgarian. Andsoon. Now 
it is a Herculean labour to weld all these little splinters of races and 
tongues into a people which shall be united and brotherly, yet 
different from them all. And if this task was difficult two or three 
hundred years ago, it is almost impossible to-day. 

For each of these ethnic fragments will be powerfully attracted 
by the mass of its own people, which in some cases lies wholly out- 
side the Ottoman Empire. The Greeks will of necessity gravitate 
towards the realm of King George, the Servian Macedonians to the 
domains of King Peter, the Macedonian Bulgars to the Principality 
of Prince Ferdinand. It may be objected that the centripetal force 
of patriotism will be great enough to withstand the centrifugal force 
of autonomous tendencies or a desire for annexation. And one may 
point to the example of a number of Macedonian Bulgars, who have 
already quitted the land of their adoption for the land of their birth 
now that Turkey is indeed a free country. To this, however, there 
is a telling reply. This sudden love of country displayed by the 
Macedonians in Bulgaria may prove to have been merely the result 
of passing emotion. When this rapturous mood is succeeded by that 
of calm reflection, the magnetic power of the Bulgarian nation which 
the refugees and emigrants hitherto felt will probably exert itselt 
again. The Cretans afford an instructive example of this strong 
attachment to the outside mass. They are still nominally citizens of 
Turkey, but the new parliamentary Cabinet will probably refrain 
from insisting on the exercise of its formal right to govern that 
island as an integral part of the Empire. Why? Because the 
Greek inhabitants of Crete, or, at any rate, the majority of them, 
yearn to be united with their brethren of the Hellenic kingdom. 
That being so, it would not ‘surprise the world to learn that the 
Greeks of Smyrna and other parts of the Empire desired to co- 
operate with King George’s subjects in the work of realising the 
old dream of a great Byzantine Empire, with its capital at Con- 
stantinople. Neither would there be anything surprising in the 
striving of the Macedonian deputies of Slav extraction to bring about 
the incorporation of their country in the Principality of Bulgaria. 
And if all the scattered nationalities, or a number of them, harbour: 
projects or cherish desires of this separatist character, no statesman 
ie succeed in welding them into one Ottoman people. Modern 

istory records no instance in Which such a task has been successfully 
accomplished. Indeed, Russia and Austria are the only cases in 
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point, and neither of them has solved the problem or come near to 
a solution; both are still living on in virtue of the vzs inertie which 
has been in operation for ages. 


REEIGIOUS, TROUBLES: POSSIBLE. 


But in addition to the difficulties arising from the conflicting 
_ interests of hostile nationalities, Turkey will have to face the for- 
midable obstacles to union and progress that spring from religious 
fanaticism. The transition from a tyrannical to a Constitutional 
_ régime means, in the long run, the definite substitution of Laodi- 
cean faith for the burning zeal that now smoulders, now flames forth, 
as a consuming fire in Islam. There are no lukewarm Moham- 
medans. All of them are capable of manifesting a degree of 
fanaticism of which latter-day Christians have no conception. And 
the bestowal upon base infidels of rights identical with those which 
are accorded to the followers of Mohammed will strike a deadly blow 
at the foundations of Islam, which are just as artificial as those of 
Brahminism, Zoroastrism and other Oriental creeds. Moreover, 
among the Sultan’s Mohammedan subjects to-day there are two sects 
which hate each other more intensely than they hate the Christians. 
The Sunnites, of whom the Khalif himself is one, loathe the Shiyites, 
who inhabit Bagdad and the adjoining districts, and devote them to 
perdition. And it will not be easy to bring thase two divisions of 
Islam together or to assuagé their fanaticism when they themselves 
will be called upon to work out their own weal and that of the 
community. 

And among the Christians, too, there are divisions and quarrels 
quite as serious in their consequences and as petty in their origin. 
The bitter struggle between the followers of the Greek Patriarch 
on the one hand and the flock of the Bulgarian Exarch on the other 
hand is the most salient example and the most pressing danger. 
Down to the last thirty years of the nineteenth century all the 
orthodox Christians. of the Ottoman Empire acknowledged the 
spiritual sway of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, who was 
their spokesman at the court of the Sultan and the Sublime Porte. 
In the sixties the Bulgarians separated themselves from the Greek 
administration, but not, of course, from the Orthodox Church, and 
gave themselves a spiritual head of the same nationality as them- 
selves, whom they called, and still call, the Exarch. Since then the 
Greeks and the Bulgars, although professing the same dogmas, ob- 
serving the same customs, venerating the same traditions and 
worshipping with the same liturgy, are at daggers drawn, pursuing 
each other, whenever they can, with a hate more fierce than that 
which their fanatical forefathers bore the Moslems. 
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EFFECTS OF THE CONSTITUTION ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Those are some of the internal sources from which troubles in 
the new parliamentary realm may be expected to arise. They con- 
stitute certain of the defects of the political community which is 
now about to take its affairs into its own hands; and a people’s 
defects are, so to say, the eyes through which it beholds its ideals 
and also the instruments wherewith it seeks to realise them. But 
those contingencies are no argument against Constitutional govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they render it all the more desirable, seeing 
that the groups of religious and political workers are nearly all com- 
. posed of men whose education is fair, and whose political sense is 
more fully developed than is the case with the common run of 
Oriental peoples. And, as has been pointed out already, the modera- 
tion and enlightened toleration displayed by the Young Turks are 
above praise and without parallel-for the transformation of the 
Empire of Brazil into a Republic, following on the deposition of 
Dom Pedro, was carried out under wholly different conditions. 

Far-reaching and lasting effects may be reasonably anticipated in 
the sphere of international politics from the almost bloodless up- 
heaval produced by the Young Turks and the entry of the Ottoman 
Empire into the European community of Constitutional Powers. 
Viewed in the light of international politics, Turkey has for genera- 
tions been the powder magazine of Europe. The Balkan Peninsula 
focussed the diplomatic efforts of the Great Powers, and occasionally 
their military forces as well. To some extent the stability of Europe 
has hitherto depended on the changing vicissitudes of the open or 
secret struggles between the conquered Christian races and the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors, and the genera] trend of things has long been 
towards the gradual emancipation of the latter. As Turkey contains 
such important strategic points as the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, 
the routes to India, it is natural that the Powers interested in these 
should have regarded the sufferings of Turkish Christians as excel- 
lent pretexts for interfering in the affairs of the Empire or fostering 
connivance at massacres for concessions of a commercial or economic 
nature. But one noteworthy trait has marked the policy of European 
Powers towards Turkey from the very outset, its self-contradictory 
character. On the one hand, they one and all proclaim the doctrine 
of Turkey’s integrity and independence; while, on the other hand 
they intervene continually, and at times even annex or amputate 
a province. But whatever else they did, they have not ceased tn 
regard the existence of the Ottoman Empire as an essential condition 
of the balance of European power ever since the French King, 
Francis I, brought Turkey into the life of Europe. And it still 
is this to-day. 
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At present the various schemes of reform for Macedonia are iz: 
abeyance. As the official Russian note, issued a few days ago, puts 
it, “a full and sincere application of these principles (enumerated in 
“the charter) would tend to shape the destinies of the Macedonian 
“population in accordance with the views that actuated the Powers, 
And that being so, Russia is minded to watch and wait. The inter- 
view between King Edward and Emperor Franz Josef is said to have 
brought about a complete understanding between Austria-Hungary ~ 
and Great Britain respecting their Balkan policy. Credat Judeus. 
As a South German journal* aptly remarks, the same story was told: 
last year. In August, 1907, Sir Charles Hardinge and Baron Von: 
Aehrenthal discussed the same question, and the world was authori-- 
tatively assured that the steps to be taken with a view to 
obtaining reforms in Macedonia were in harmony with the declara- 
tions of the British Cabinet. As a matter of fact, they were not in 
harmony with them. Quite the opposite was true. The upshot 
of this year’s talk between Sir Charles Hardinge and Baron Von 
Aehrenthal will hardly be more valuable. The Powers will probably 
agree to possess their souls in patience until “something turns up ” 
in the East. And what turns up there is generally very different 
from what they and their representatives confidently expected. That 
is why it matters relatively little what they think or say at the present 
moment. The rising of the Boxers, the declaration of war between 
Russia and Japan, the revolution and counter-revolution in Persia, 
and now the Young Turkish revolution—and other far-reaching 
events. took the Powers and their diplomatists by surprise. And in 
this respect the future will probably be a repetition of the past. 


WILL BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA BE ANNEXED? 


One topic, indeed, might have been touched upon with profit. 
at Ischl: the desirability, nay, the necessity, of giving a Constitution 
to the populations of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Slav Press of 
the Balkans and one or two journals in the provinces themselves 
have already mooted the matter. Exaggeration may characterise 
the appeals and protests of the Serbs; but the fact remains that the 
provinces which Austria-Hungary undertook to administer for the 
Sultan, until such time as Turkey could herself take them over, can- 
not be kept any longer in a state of political pupilage, while all their 
“brethren in Turkey are fully enfranchised. The Belgrade journal 

Politika complains that during her thirty years’ occupation Austria 
has accomplished nothing for the political training and development 
_of the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that the conditions 
of political life there to-day are no better than in Turkey. It is 
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instructive to remember that to the short-lived Turkish Parliament 
of 1876 the first provinces to send deputies were Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. To-day they alone of all the provinces that make up 
the Ottoman Empire have no voice in the conduct of their own 
affairs. Another Belgrade organ* points out that in all Europe 
only one region is still governed arbitrarily “by an enlightened 
“bureaucracy,” Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that there is no justi- 
fication for keeping these populations any longer in leading strings. 
In Bosnia, too, the same complaints are heard, and a desire has been 
expressed by some of the leading citizens to see their country re- 
annexed to the Ottoman Empire. ‘ 

In view of this temper of the population and of the trend of Euro- 
pean public opinion, Austria-Hungary will be obliged to bestow auto- 
nomy of some kind on the nationalities of the occupied provinces who 
are still formally subjects. of the Sultan. I was amused to read an 
inspired article on the subject in an Austrian journal a few days 
ago,t in which it was seriously argued that representative institu- 
tions could not yet be given to Bosnia and Herzegovina because the 
deputies there being de jure Turkish citizens would deem it their 
duty to utter three cheers for the Sultan! Furthermore, the oppo- 
sition bribed with foreign money would, in all probability, avail 
themselves of their parliamentary privilege of free speech, and make 
an appeal to the Sultan to take up their cause. In order to escape 
these dangers and to continue to benefit the people of the two pro- 
vinces, it is proposed that they shail be formally annexed to Austria- 
Hungary before receiving a Constitutional charter. 

These are but a few of the international consequences of Turkey’s 
new position. The regrouping of the Powers, of which I wrote in a 
former number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, will necessarily 
continue. For whether regenerate Turkey thrives, waxes strong, and 
becomes the nucleus of a powerful Balkan State, thus disappointing 
those Powers that speculated on her falling to pieces, or ends by 
losing the position for which she is now striving, sinks into insignifi- 
cance and becomes the prey of other States, in either case the effects 
on Europe will be far-reaching and lasting. 

Meanwhile the highest praise is due to the Young Turkish Party, 
whose perspicacious leaders have given the world a precious lesson 
in political tactics and moderation. Whatever the upshot of their 
action they richly deserve success, and the warmest sympathies. 
of the British nation will be with them until they have brought their 
patriotic work to a successful issue. They would do well, however, 
to bear well in mind the fact that in revolutionary movements it is 
much harder to keep than to win. 
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THE CHARM OF AUTUMN. 


ITH the shortening days and the great cloud-islanded skies 

of August and early September comes a world so different 

to the summer world that it scarcely seems its heir. All nature is awake 
once more with something of the way of Spring. The birds that the 
late Summer touched with the heavy mace of silence are again full of 
music. But there is neither the wistfulness nor the unrest of Spring 
in the air. A sense of accomplishment attunes everything, the music, 
the landscape, the field, the fold, the flowers and the fruits, all is ripe 
to harvest and all creatures are harvesting. A certain freshness in 
the air proclaims the evening and the morning of the first day of 
Autumn. The Autumn harvests are at hand and all things are now 
ready. The translators of the psalms must have had in their minds 
an English landscape as they wrote: “Thou visitest the earth, and 
“blessest it; thou makest it very plenteous. . . . Thou crownest 
“the year with thy goodness; and thy clouds drop fatness. They 
“shall drop upon the dwellings of the wilderness ; and the little hills 
“ shall rejoice on every side. The folds shall be full of sheep; the 
“valleys also shall stand so thick with corn that they shall laugh and 
“sing.” These Autumn harvests differ so entirely from the Summer 
harvests that we feel in a different land. The Summer fields cocked 
with hay give one no sense of Autumn with the long Winter to follow. 
The lustiness of growth is still apparent on all sides and the groaning, 
creaking waggon with its sweet-scented burden seems an accomplish- 
ment of the Spring that all the birds can welcome. The completed 
stack,-shapely and golden, is a serene monument in the autumn land- 
scape, but the piling up of the green-brown newly made hay is the 
work of late June in southern England, when there is a thrush 
trilling from every bush, when the skylark mounts the illimitable 
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blue with tireless aspiration, when the dog-rose glorifies the hedges 
whose green is quick with life, when the nightingale bridges with 
melody the quiet, brief pause between glowing sunset and glowing 
sunrise. 

Every season has its own peculiar charm, its own subtle relation 
to the life of every beholder. The harshness of Winter does not 
hide its charm There are days in Winter when the sense of pre- 
paration is almost overwhelming, when the mystic elder tree, which is 
never done with life, puts forth tiny sprays of unexpected green, 
when we feel the world is sleeping and not dead, when the watchful 
lark, soaring in the brief sunlight, makes a melody for nature’s 
dreams, when the plough, with steaming horses, cleaves its ridges 
on the upland fields and draws the robin, the field-fare and the rook 
to unfamiliar feasts. The charm of Spring is the sense of the awak- 
ening for which we and all nature have been waiting for so long, the 
sense that even in mid-winter stirred the little aconite to push its 
golden flower into an inclement world, and has made the elder tree 
and the bramble and many a woodland flower try conclusions with 
that old enemy, Time. As the day lengthens the cold strengthens, 
but with it strengthens the sense of new life, the passion for resurrec- 
tion, for immortality. The oak may be wise in closing his buds so 
long and keeping them warm with the dull golden dead leaves of last 
year. But who would be wise in Spring? Let the life-blood beat, 
if it be but once a year. 


“In country meadows pearl’d with dew, 
And set about with lillies, 
There. filling maunds with cowshps, you 
May find your Amaryllis.” 


And Summer’s charm! No one writes about Summer ; it is best to 
live it. But when all the charms of all the seasons are counted and 
reckoned somehow the mind turns to the Autumn with a sense of love 
that belongs to no other season. We are so soon to lose it, lose it 
and its infinite range of colour, its deep rich drapery of green, its 
blaze of imperial purple in leaf and flower and fruit, its gold from 
innumerable mints—the mint of the evening primrose, the mint of 
the harvested grain, the mint of the rose, the apple and the peach, 
the mint of late gorze, unprofitably gay, the mint of indescribable sun- 
sets slowly sinking into purple haze—to lose in the autumnal sense 
the long white winding roads, the twinkling streams and placid pools 
and fresh green meadows where the cattle are. 

Another charm of Autumn is its marvellous variety, its delicate 
detail, its painted shadows and plashing lights, coming and going amid 
the myriad leaves, red and gold and grey and black, the infinite care of 
the great Artist spread over an infinite field. Who would not wake 
early in the morning for the pleasure of watching the bridal veils of 
spider web covering the hedgerows and glistening with dewy 
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diamonds that catch and give again shafts of delicate light? The 
dewberry with its bloom, the honeysuckle, fragrant and delicate 
beyond the use of English flowers, the lush grass silvered with wet, 
the myriad creatures seeking their morning meat from God, the call 
from the hill as the stately cattle wend away to pasture, the sudden 
burst of the sun from above a bosky wood and its embosomed 
meadows, the matronal glory of the awakened world. And evening 
too, come, watch the Autumn evening from some height that domi- 
nates a vasty weald where all the beauties of England lie gathered, as 
it were, in some mighty palm! The sense of sadness is present, for 
will not this rare panorama soon yield everything up to Winter’s inevi- 
table call? Far off one thinks to catch a final cloud-line that is the 
sea. Here at the feet are rolling hills that men, before history was, 
ridged and escarped against some feared and familiar foe. Green 
now, all of it, hiding the passions of ten thousand years; green save 
where patches of heather memorialise the bloodshed of far-off, ancient 
days. So the pleasant hillside folds down and out of sight and past 
its latest fold the fields begin, the neat trim harvested fields, gleaned 
and ready for the Winter sleep. When one looks at it in the 
morning one will cry with Robert Browning :— 


“Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 
This Autumn morning! How he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth.” 


But in the evening it is different. The exhilaration of the Autumn 
morning has passed away. Looking downward we see the quiet 
Autumn fields and gather from them the sense of completion, the idea 
of rest, the feeling of compensation for all the toil and tears of the 
long year. Up here on the height the evening has not yet come, but 
in the hollow, lights are beginning to glimmer from the homesteads, 
the cheery lights of home. But as the eye passes on, other lights 
attract the imagination; the great sleeping pool, a lake of many 
acres, holds up to the sky its pure silver face; near it a wooded hill 
is ablaze still with the last rays of sunlight striking the scarlet leaves 
with a purple glory. The evening giyes a strange and even mystic 
distinctness and distinction to the whole landscape. It picks out 
the cattle, the sheep, the cottage, the far hedgerow, the line of elms, 
the massed remains of the ancient forests of the weald, the growing 
shadows, the meadows half hidden in the woods. Against a sky-line 
far away rows of pines like an army with lifted spears march, 
eternally march, and no enemy hindereth them. Last scene of all 
is the clear view to the south-west where the sun has plunged with 
reluctant splendour into the sea. His after-math of glory imitates 
and reproduces all the glories of the autumnal brush, the brush that 
has painted the world with colours that no human hand can make. 
A sudden splendour of gold, like the gold of yellow corn, spreads over 
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the firmament and swiftly gives place to a blush, like the blush of the 
woodland rose, and the blush dies down in a mist of grey and apple 
green. But as the high heaven ‘slowly finds its final blue the west 
takes on its deep rare glow. Rich is the purple of the sun’s last 
message. The westering clouds that lie low over the sea take the full 
hue, and so, imperially, the sun moves down to give the light of 
Spring, not Autumn, to other lands. Thus with wondering eyes we 
watch 


“Where the quiet-coloured end of evening smiles, 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stray, or stop” 


and turn away at last to find, through crackling heather and 
whispering woods, the homestead where an Autumn fire is blazing on 
the hearth and the tales of Winter are begun. 


MUSEUS. 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR POULTON, ON EVOLUTION.* 


Professor Poulton’s collected essays on the vast subject of Evolution 
cover a great area of thought, and many pages would be required for 
the discussion of any one of the many problems with which he deals in 
his brilliant, elaborate and convincing manner. Here we have a lengthy 
essay entitled “What is a Species?’”—a revision of the Presidential 
address to the Entomological Society of London four years ago. 
Professor Poulton, in this essay, argues with force that unaided 
diagnosis cannot successfully test species; it does not enable us to 
discriminate “between species and those sub-species of which the 
“whole mass of individuals are distinguished by recognisable char- 
“acters.” Itis wiser and safer to treat conclusions based on diagnosis 
as provisional, “to be hereafter confirmed or confirmed at the time 
“by observation and experiment upon the living material.” We 
have also an interesting address on “Theories of Evolution,” de- 
livered to the Boston Society of Natural History in 1894. Here 
there is an elaborate comparison of the Darwin-Wallace theory of 
Natural Selection with the Lamarckian Theory as elaborated by 
Herbert Spencer. In the first, the current theory, there are three 


* Essays on Evolution (1889—1907), by Edward Bagnall Poulton, D 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, price 12]- net.) : natin seatene, 
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factors: individual variation, heredity of individual differences—leav- 
ing open the question of how the differences are acquired—and the 
Prusule for existence. Professor Poulton very properly points out 
that it is no answer to this theory * ‘that the important and essential 
factor of individual variation is not explained by the theory which 

“rests upon it.” The principle of gravitation does not explain gravi- 
tation. The two factors of the Lamarckian theory, unlike the three 
factors of the Darwinian theory, depend on disputed facts—the 
acquisition of the acquired characters by the individual and the trans- 
mission of those characters by heredity. The objections to the 
Darwinian theory are taken in succession, carefully considered and 
dismissed. It is interesting always to keep in mind the fact that 
we see the rule of the survival of the fittest actually at work “in the 
“supplanting of classes by classes, of groups of species by groups 
“of species.” The Lamarckian theory will not explain observed 
phenomena that at once yield to the accepted theory.. The Lam- 
arckian theory is, in fact, inadequate. 

Students will read with interest the essay entitled “ The bearing of 
“the study of insects upon the question, ‘ Are acquired characteristics 
“‘Nereditary?’” It 1s a full and luminous discussion, and shows how 
immensely important is the study of the Zusecta in this controversy. 
The “keen struggle in which the concealment of the cocoon is the 
“criterion of life or death” is evidence “of a struggle in which the 
“high elaboration of the instincts in question [the cocoon-making 
“instincts] 1s a defence.” Instincts are not created by experience, 
and appear to have been evolved by a slow educative process—in 
fact, natural selection. The evidence “nowhere supports the assump- 
“tion upon which Lamarckian evolution is founded, the assumption 

“that acquired characters are transmissible by heredity.” Three 
important essays on “ Mimicry ” conclude the volume, which also 
contains essays on “Theories of Heredity,” on James Cowles 
Pritchard’s “Remarkable anticipation of modern views on Evolu- 
“tion,” and on “Thomas Henry Huxley and the Theory of Natural 
“Selection.” 

The portion of the book to which every reader interested in 
modern phases of the evolution controversy will at once turn is the 
introductory essay, entitled “Mutation, Mendelism, and Natural 
“Selection,” in which Professor Poulton smites Mr. Bateson hip and 
thigh. It will be most interesting to read Mr. Bateson’s reply to 
this severe and, as it would seem, not unmerited attack. It would be 
mere foolishness for a reviewer to take sides in such a controversy, 
_ but certainly Professor Poulton’s position will have to be answered. 
We quote verbatzm the heads of his attack on Mr. Bateson. 

‘‘ Bateson’s writings appear to me to have introduced a most 


regrettable element into scientific controversy. . . . The 
writings to which I have alluded are injurious to Biological 
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Science, and a hindrance in the attempt to solve the problem of 
Evolution, for the following reasons :— 

‘‘t, The amount of dogmatism concerning work with 
which the writer is evidently imperfectly unacquainted. 

‘2, The assumptions made by Mutationists on the slen- 
derest evidence. 

‘* 3, The appropriation under the name of Mendel of 
results which the present generation owes to Weismann. ~ 

‘“4. The exaggerated estimate of the importance for 
Evolution of, first, Bateson’s work on Variation, secondly, 
Mendel’s interesting discovery. 

x The contemptuous depreciation of other lines of inves- 
tigation directly inspired by the work and teaching of Darwin 
and Wallace. 

‘““6. The natural consequence of this last:—A _ wide- 
spread belief among the ill-informed that the teachings of the 
founders of modern biology are abandoned.”’ 

This is a severe indictment, and, for our own part, we should prefer 
to see very brilliant men of science a little more dignified in the 
manner of attacking one another. Dr. Newman used to transfix, 
not bludgeon, his opponent, and an eminent authority on butterflies 
should, we think, do the same. But Mr. Bateson has a trenchant 
pen, and will probably trounce Professor Poulton in as boisterous 
a fashion as that exhibited in this volume. The system of trouncing 
is amusing, but we want to see this serious indictment dealt with. 
Certainly Professor Poulton makes out a very strong case against 
the Neo-Mendelians. He accuses them of an absolutely unscientific 
attitude of mind, and that accusation requires a speedy answer. He 
says that “Batesonians are heedless of all investigation into the 
“geographical distribution of species and the changes on the border 
“of their range.” Is it true that the “only important evidence 
“adduced in favour of Mutation in Nature” is to be found in the 
behaviour of the Evening Primroses—plants that do not occur in 
a wild state? Sir W, T. Thiselton-Dyer certainly seems to be on Pro- 
fessor Poulton’s side. Is it true that the followers of Mr. Bateson 
practically disregard the whole vast region of Mimicry? It is cer- 
tainly desirable for the entire question to be adequately discussed, 
and with as much publicity as possible. At present Professor 
Poulton has given us reason to ‘believe that the Darwinian 
position stands higher than it ever stood and is practically 
unassailable. 


* ¥ * 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND+# 


This remarkable work is not one that readily lends itself to the 
process of review. The area that it covers is enormous, the detail 
is unending and the range of subjects is so great that no adequate 


* The Government of England, by A. Lawrence Lowell, Professor of the Science 
“A aon in Harvard University. Twovolumes. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 
rice 17s. net. 
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notice could be given in any reasonable space. The remarkable 
fact about the book is that it should have been written by an Ameri- 
can. It is, of course, true enough that many foreign writers, including 
Redlich quite recently and de Tocqueville in days long gone by, 
have made English Parliamentary Government and the British Con- 
stitution the subject of elaborate analysis. The organic elasticity of 
our institutions has attracted foreign thinkers, who have felt the 
hampering effects of their own formal Constitutions. But it is re- 
markable that the first competent analysis of the entire complex, the 
universitas of our governmental system, Imperial and local, should 
have come from the pen of a Professor in Harvard University. 
Professor Lowell analyses in the closest detail the length and 
breadth of our institutions, great and small, as they stand to-day, and 
does so with an accuracy that has certainly surprised the present 
writer, who has tested the work on various questions with respect 
to which he has special knowledge. It is true that such testing does, 
on the whole, go to show that the author is not in full organic union 
himself with the institutions he describes, and that he is writing 
as an observer rather than as an actor. He does not see quite the 
inner drift of things, and is occasionally at fault in historical detail. 
His chapters, for instance, on education are extraordinarily good, 
but he has no first-hand knowledge of the history or the actual 
working of English education. He does not recognise that the 
burning question in English education to-day is the abolition of 
pupil teachers and of untrained or supplementary teachers, and the 
consequent creation of a very high, and in many cases University 
training for elementary teachers. Nor does he really appreciate 
recent developments of the secondary system which is throughout 
the country now controlled by the County Councils, by the fact of 
grants and the presence of public representatives on the governing 
bodies. The secondary system now teems with children drawn from 
the elementary schools, and this result is definitely produced by 
pressure brought to bear on governing bodies by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the local authority. Professor Lowell has the whole struc- 
ture under his eye, but naturaly he misses aspects of its actual work- 
ing. This happens again and again. No doubt the Primrose League is 
still a political force, but it is now something quite different to what it 
was, say in 1890. It has no longer the same social value, and is scarcely 
regarded seriously. On the other hand, the Tariff Reform League, 
which Mr. Lowell barely mentions, is an active political force, and 
has largely taken the place of the Primrose League. No doubt 
these and analogous Liberal political agencies are aspects of party 
organisation that should have some notice in a book that covers 
every phase of political and governmental activity. But their current 
weight is scarcely estimated. One other point may be noticed. 
Undue space is given to the work and functions of political agencies, 
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such as the National Liberal Federation and the Conservative 
National Union. : It is true that they are powerful bodies, but local 
election committees pay very little heed to their voices, and they 
have none of the influence that similar bodies have in America. 

We have, however, no desire to be over-critical. Professor 
Lowell’s knowledge of the skeleton of English political and govern- 
mental institutions is complete to the last articulation Gf we except 
moribund but extant institutions such as manorial courts), and the fact 
is remarkable in the extreme. The first part of the book deals with 
the Central Government—that is to say, with the Crown, the Cabinet, 
_ the Ministers, the Executive, the Treasury, the Civil Service and 
all their interactions; with the electorate that returns the House 
of Commons, with the Commons itself and its elaborate procedure, 
with its relationship to the Executive; with the House of Lords 
and z¢s relationship to the Executive. The second part deals with 
the party system, and deals with it only too fully. The third part traces 
local government in very elaborate and, indeed, remarkable detail. 
We do not feel quite.so sure as Professor Lowell feels as to the 
efficiency of our system of municipal administration. The permanent 
officials are an able and conscientious body of men, and these are 
almost universally honest; but their power steadily increases and 
popular control steadily decreases at the very time when it is most 
talked about. We have too little told us about the City of London 
as compared with the County of London. The administration of the 
city compares very favourably with that of the county. The man- 
agement of the Port of London—one of the most important details 
in the whole of English administration—and the question of sani- 
tation, an administrative question that goes to the heart of our 
whole urban life, are barely mentioned. The Medical Officers of 
Health are the most important officials in England if we look at the 
life of local government as well as its frame-work. 

Part IV. consists of four detailed chapters on Education. Part V. 
deals with the Established Church and the Free Church Federation. 
Part VI. gives us a rapid sketch of the Empire. Part VII. deals with 
the Courts of Law, and a final part gives us the author’s general 
reflections. These reflections are very interesting. Professor 
Lowell regards the English people as strikingly honest, “not only 
“in their dealings with a stranger, but still more by their confidence 
“in him, by the general assumption that everybody speaks the 
“truth. There is an absence of admiration for the mere cleverness 
“that consists in getting the better of others by one’s wits.” This, 
he thinks, makes for the general absence of corruption, and the 
standard of public honesty is maintained by the fact that, on the 
whole, the national government is in the hands of men whose 
tradition is in favour of honesty. This seems true, though, of course, 
the Mile End inquiry and other scandals make one fear the future 
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of local government, and we may doubt if the honesty of the average 
member of Parliament could stand the strain of a tariff. 

Professor Lowell does not seem to have grasped the subtle develop- 
ment of the Cabinet in recent years, and the recent change in the 
position of the Crown. He considers it an exaggeration to speak 
“of an interior junto, or Cabinet within a Cabinet, that really deter- 
“mines the policy.” It certainly exists. The position of the King 
is changing too. “The King is consulted, but the Ministers decide. 
There are to-day many who think that while this is the formal 
position, in fact in some things the Ministry is consulted and the 
King decides. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE.* 


Professor Ker has done well to bring out a new edition of his in- 
valuable and charming work dealing with certain aspects of medieval 
literature. Twelve years have passed since the book was issued and 
it is now in some sort a classic—a volume to be read by every one 
who wishes to understand the evolution of European literature. 
Since the first edition was issued an important stage in the evolution 
of the Chansons de Geste has been noted by the publication of an 
early version of the poem of Adzscans, an epic of the same school 
as the Song of Roland dealing with the struggle against the Moors. 
Professor Ker writes as follows with respect to this new version :— 


‘*In the Chansons de Geste a great discovery has been made 
since my essay was written; the Chancun de Willame, an earlier 
and ruder version of the epic of Aliscans, has been printed by the 
unknown possessor of the manuscript, and generously given to a 
number of students who have good reason to be grateful to him 
for his liberality. There are some notes on the poem in Romania 
(vols. xxxii. and xxxiv.) by M. Paul Meyer and Mr. Raymond 
Weeks, and it has been used by Mr. Andrew Lang in illustration 
of Homer and his age. It is the sort of thing that the Greeks 
willingly let die; a rough draft of an epic poem, in many ways 
more barbarous than the other extant chansons de geste, but full 
of vigour, and notable (like Le Roi Gormond, another of the older 
epics) for its refrain and other lyrical passages, very like the 
manner of the ballads. ' The Chancun de Willame, it may be 
observed, is not very different from Aliscans with regard to 
Rainouart, the humorous gigantic helper of William of Orange. 
One would not have been surprised if it had been otherwise, if 
Rainouart had been first introduced by the late composer, with a 
view to ‘‘ comic relief ’’ or some such additional variety for his 
tale. But it is not so; Rainouart, it appears, has a good right to 


* Epicand Romance: Essays on Medieval Literature, by W.P. Ker, Professor of 
English Literature in University College, London. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., price 
4s. net.) 
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his place by the side of William. The grotesque element in French 
epic is found very early, e.g., in the Pilgrimage of Charlemagne, 
and is not to be reckoned among the signs of decadence.”’ 

The importance of the Chansons de Geste in the history of Euro- 
pean literature is, as Professor Ker says, very great. “They belong 
“to the history of those great schools of literature in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries from which all modern imagination in prose and 
“rhyme are descended.” Roland’s winding horn sounds through the 
ages, while it is difficult to trace any sound of the ancient movements 
of Teutonic races. Perhaps, however, it is right to think that the 
dramatic literary instinct so strong in the Germanic races comes 
rather from a Teutonic than a French source. How late the French 
epic lasted as a form of composition is perhaps not clear. Professor 
Ker does not refer to the Anglo-Norman epic poem on the Norman 
invasion of Ireland, published in the Rolls series: it must be a 
very late example of this form of literature. 

The medizval Epic and the Romance were successive forms of 
literary development. Protessor Ker skilfully compares them to the 
opposing sides at the Battle of Hastings. It is true to say that “the 
“victory of the new literature of chivalry over the older forms of heroic 
“narrative” reflects the victory of the lance over the battle-axe. It 
represented the decay of the “heroic” age. The age of chivalry was- 
an age of class distinctions; its literature crystallised the social pro- 
cess which ended in the completion of the manorial structure. The 
heroic ages did not dwell on these distinctions. “In the heroic age 
“a relation between a great man and his followers similar to that 
“between an Elizabethan captain and his crew is found to be the most 
“important and fundamental relation in society. . . . so the 
“whole business of life comes bodily into the Epic poem.” Con- 
sequently we find “affinities and correspondences between the 
“ Homeric and the Northern heroic world.” These Northern writings 
are really the results of a struggle after the full epic note. The 
Northern nations never achieved full success except perhaps in Ice- 
land. The Greek world went through the long process that resulted 
in the perfect epic. “The history of the older German literature, 
“and of old French, is the history of a great number of experiments in 
“Epic; of attempts, that is, to represent great actions in narrative, 
“with the personages well defined.” This poetry is not necessarily 
true to history, Professor Ker says. We are inclined to think, however, 
that the essayist carries his proposition too far. “ The heroes, even 
“if they can be identified as historical, may retain in epic nothing of 
“their historical character, except such qualities as fit them for great 
“actions.” We can imagine Mr. Arnold saying the same thing, but we 
are convinced of its essential untruth. Real history is at the root of 
the matter. The epic is a/zve because it does represent in some form: 
or another the impression given to one generation and handed down. 
for many generations by events that actually happened. The tradition 
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that “touches the mind of the poet” is a true tradition that time 
and poets have embroidered. But this, of course, is something differ- 
ent from “the myths and fancies of popular tradition.” The epic poet 
used the popular myth as best he could. The Icelandic poets boldly 
turned the barbarous stories of the gods into comedy. These poets 
had, as Professor Ker says, a genius for comedy. Every nation had 
to use or neglect its myths in its own way; “but one thing may be 
“taken as certain, that progress in literature is most assured when the 
“mythology is so far under control as to leave room for the drama of. 
“epic characters; for epic, as distinguished from romance.” Among 
Northern races before the epic had fully developed “they were drawn 
“within the empire, into Christendom,” and so the epic never ripened 
and romance took its place. Romance and its system of patron and 
client is at the root of that manorial system which was inconsistent 
with the true epic outlook. Iceland alone, cut off from Europe and 
its storm and stress, had a better fate. The Icelandic poets “accom- 
“plished what had been ineffectually tried by the poet of Beowulf, 
“the poet of Roland; they found an adequate form of heroic 
“narrative.” 

When Professor Ker proceeds to say that “no where else does the 
“form of heroic narrative come to be adapted to contemporary events” 
he goes a little far. The Norman poem of the Conquest of Ire- 
land was really an epic of a contemporary event. But certainly 
Iceland produced in her isolation a great literature, and one must 
agree with the essayist when he says that “one at least of the Ice- 
“landic Sagas is one of the great prose works of the world—the story 
“of Njal and his sons.” In this volume these Sagas are dealt with at 
length, and students of literature stand under a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Ker for this as for his adequate discussion of the Teutonic 
and French epic and of the Schools of Romance. 


* * * 


ANTARCTIC METEOROLOGY.* 


These invaluable meteorological observations have been prepared 
under the superintendence of Di. W. N. Shaw, the director of the 
Meteorological Office, with the co-operation of a committee of the 
Royal Society. The volume “contains the chief part of the results 
“of the Meteorological Observations made in connection with the 
“voyage of the ship ‘Discovery,’ of the National Antarctic 
“ Expedition, which left Cowes under the command of Commander 
“R. F. Scott, R.N., on the 6th August, 1901, and returned to Spithead 
“on the 10th September, 1904.” The various papers here printed 
are of the highest possible interest and value, though it was found 


* “National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-1904. Meteerology, Part I.—Observations 
at Winter Quarters and on Sledge Journeys, with Discussions by various Authors. 
(Published by the Royal Society.) 
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that a period of two years was insufficient to clear up many difficult 
questions. Dr. E. A. Wilson’s “illustrations of solar phenomena and 
“cloud observations” are of extraordinary interest. The mock 
suns and prismatic bands must have a most weird appearance in 
Nature. The sketches by which the cloud observations are illus- 
trated give the mind a vivid sense of the desolation and fascination 
of these Antarctic regions. The pictures of Mount Erebus as a 
_cloud-producer and as a “wind-vane” or an indicator of high air- 
currents are most striking. The photograph of Buckle Island (in 
the Balleny group) from the south creates a romantic sense of loneli- 
ness. 

The “Discovery” was ice-bound in winter quarters in a small 
bight at the south-west extremity of Ross Island (lat. 77° 50’ 30" S.,, 
long. 166° 44’ 45’"E.). The adjacent land was hilly, but the south- 
westerly view was uninterrupted. Mount Erebus was not actually 
visible from the ship, but its smoking crater, 13,000 feet above 
sea-level, could be seen from a point at a short distance to the west 
of the ship, and also from the observing station that was planted off 
Cape Armitage. The observations of the smoke drift from the 
volcano, especially when made on sledge journeys, were of great value. 
While the ship lay in Discovery Bay the dominant surface wind was 
from the east, but at the level of the lower clouds there is a change, 
“nearly one-half of all the observations being included between 
“south-east and south-west.” When we get up 13,000 or 14,000 
feet to the height of the Erebus smoke drift “the easterly current 
“of the surface has become almost entirely superseded by another 
“from between south-west and west.” It is difficult to understand 
this complete change. Mr. Shaw suggests that the easterly wind 
may be “a general accompaniment of the pressure gradient asso- 
“ciated with the transition from water to ice.” But then we may 
well ask with Mr. R. H. Curtis: “How are we to account for the 
“existence of a steady south-westerly current within a few miles 
“of the ship, whilst at Cape Armitage and at the ship herself, 
“although quite open and unsheltered from the south-west, easterly 
“winds were experienced almost exclusively, a south-west wind being 
“of extremely rare occurrence and a westerly wind practically never 
“felt at all?” Lieutenant Royds states that on one occasion a calm 
prevailed a mile and a half to the south of the ship round Cape 
Armitage when a fresh easterly gale was blowing at the ship. The 
mystery grows deeper the more closely it is examined, but is it not 
possible. that very rapid local changes of temperature may have 
some connection with the matter? The variability of the temperature 
impressed the observers. The minimum » 

occurs at a season when the periodic diurnal changes of tempera- 


ture are greatest, the maximum when they are least; moreover, 
the maximum is fully double the minimum. . . . The highest 
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temperature recorded throughout the month varied from +42°.0 in 
December, 1903, to +2°.0 in April, 1903, a range of 40°, there 
being no single month in which the temperature failed to reach 
o°F. The lowest temperature of the month varied from ~ 58°.5 in 
September, 1903, to +9°.0 in January, 1903, the range being 67°.5, 
and so 69 per cent. larger than that of the highest temperature of 
the month. 

Mr. W. H. Dines lays stress on the lowness of the summer tem- 
perature. No rain ever fell in Discovery Bay. It was snow, always 
snow. In Arctic regions the summer temperature rises to the freez- 
ing point, but in the Antarctic it is far below. The suggested cause 
is the dryness of the air. “There can, I think, be no doubt that 
“the presence of carbonic acid and aqueous vapour in the air tends 
“to raise the mean annual temperature of the earth. Indeed, a 
“change in the amount of carbonic acid has been suggested as a 
“likely cause of the large alterations of temperature that geology 


“shows to have occurred.” It would appear that this low summer 


temperature is due to radiation from the snow; but if so, how is it 
that the solar radiation is incapable of counteracting this? The chief 
importance of the whole problem is the light it throws on the glacial 


epochs of the Northern Europe which succeeded periods of tropical 


heat. The observers on the “Discovery” do not seem to have 
decided whether the Great Barrier is increasing in ice-thickness. 
Mr. Dines thinks that it is decreasing, while Mr. Curtis seems to 
assume a slow rise in the surface level. The question may have an 
importance in far centuries, for a decrease may throw open new 
lands to the world. A tropical period may well follow a glacial 
period in the South as well as in the North. It is not possible in a 
brief review to deal with the many technical questions that are dealt 
with in this massive volume, but certainly it is necessary to draw 
attention to it and to indicate in some slight way the great scientific 
value of the elaborate statistics obtained under circumstances of such 
tremendous difficulty and recorded with such infinite care. 


* * * 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY:* 


We gladly welcome this competent and fair history of the great 
educational society which did so much for England in the dark days 
of the early and middle nineteenth century and kept abreast of educa- 
tional method and progress in days when the nation demanded 
something more thorough and permanent than was possible in the 
first half of the last century. Never in actual area of operation so 
important as its great co-worker, the National Society, it has 


| probably done more for the nation than the latter society in the 


* A Century of Education, being the Centenary History of the British and Foreign 


| School Society (4808-1908), by Henry Bryan Binns, with Appendices by T. J. Mac- 


namara, M.P., Sidney Webb, LL.B., Professor Foster Watson, Graham Wallas. 
(Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., price 5/- net.) 
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matter of pure educational advance. The British School Society 
first made the Froebellian method of education a practical fact in this 
country. Froebel started his first kindergarten school at Blankenburg, 
in Thuringia, in 1840. It was introduced to England “by Madame 
“Ronge, a pupil of Froebel, who opened her school in Fitzroy 
Square in 1854, transferred it to Miss Praetorius, and then formed 
“the Manchester Kindergarten Association.” But it was not until 
the years 1874-5, when the system was practically taken up by the 
Society, that this all important system took definite root in England. | 
Another point on which the Society did sterling work for national 
education was in the effort that it made to raise the status of the ele- 
mentary teacher and give him that University knowledge and culture 
which he will have to gain if our educational system is ever to be 
really effective. The idea of pupils training for teachers taking a 
University course was ripe by the year 1891, when nine students of 
the Borough Road College had matriculated in the first-class. 
“ About the same time, 1892, a few students both here and at Stock- 
“well were permitted, under the Code of 1890 to remain for a third 
“year’s course. For the last sixteen years the ‘triarian, whether 
“in residence or abroad, has been a feature of the society’s colleges. 
“From 1894 a few students were allowed to pursue their studies on 
“the continent, bursaries being placed by the Department at their 
“disposal on condition that they sent exhaustive monthly reports 
“ of their work and observations to their principals. . . . The desire 
“for University honours increased greatly for some years, until half 
“the students at Isleworth were working for degrees. It was, there- 
“fore, only natural that the authorities of the two colleges should be 
“disappointed when the Gresham Commissioners in 1900 declined 
“to recognise training colleges as schools of the London University.” 

It was a great mistake. The history of education is indeed largely 
a history of mistakes, from which we must learn to do better. In 
1900, “80 out of 139 students at Borough Road were working for 
“university examinations,” and the colleges had a real claim to be 
recognised. It is fortunate that the lamentable mistake of 
the University of London has not been made elsewhere. “In 
“1896 an arrangement was made by which Darlington students might 
“reckon two years’ residence at the college in lieu of one year at the 
“University towards the degree of Bachelor of Letters.” A Univer- 
sity tutor began to lecture at the Darlington College in October, 1896. 
It is a great pleasure to read of the continued activity of the Society 
which carries on the work initiated by that remarkable genius, Joseph 
Lancaster. In this striking volume may be read an admirable 
account of his life and work and of all the developments that sprang 
from it—educational developments that are in the highest degree 
useful to the nation and the world. The only regret we have in 
reading the history of this Education Society is that it, like its 
great co-worker, should have had to play any part in politics. Educa- 
tion should not have to serve political tables. 
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THE FUTURE OF EASTERN ASIA* 


Mr. Weale’s volume on “The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia” 
is a most interesting book, whatever we may think of his 
pessimistic outlook. He writes clearly and gives the reader 
a picture of Eastern Asia that will not quickly be forgotten. In 
three earlier volumes he has dealt at length with political and econo- 
mic problems in the Far East. In Manchu and Muscovite, written 
in the year 1903, he warmly approved “ the apparent policy of Japan.” 
In The Re-shaping of the Far East (1905) he was “compelled to 
“qualify his former approval of the policy of Japan, and to point out 
“that in Korea at least she had been a grievous disappointment.” In 
his third volume, written'after the close of the Russo-Japanese War, 
The Truce in the East and its After-math, he “ endeavoured to show 
“that the aims and ideals of the Japanese Government had developed 
“in a direction entirely different from that which had been antici- 
“pated, and that consequently the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
“Alliance, in a more comprehensive form than the original, was a 
“political error of the first magnitude.” In this volume Mr. Weale 
carefully re-estimates the forces in the Far East. In the Autumn of 
1906 he went over the ground and from personal observation places 
before the reader “an accurate, if abbreviated account of the Russian 
“ Empire in Asia as it exists to-day.” He adds to this “a minute and 
“critical analysis . . . of the main features of the policy and 


“plan of campaign of the Japanese Government since the conclusion 


“of the great war. . . . Lastly, in Part III, the wonderful and 
“ srowing change in China receives careful examination, and certain 
“aspects of the position on the Pacific—notably the attitude of the 
“United States—are clearly outlined.” 

Mr. Weale’s impressions of Vladivostock are important. The posi- 
tion has changed since the war. “ Vladivostock is at last really a 
“first-class fortress, entitled to rank with the very strongest in the 
“world. . . . It is impossible now to harm it, or to effect a rapid 
“landing on the immediately adjacent coasts, by acting from the sea ; 
“it can be safely approached only from Korea.” Within a fortnight 
Russia could, it is said, place nearly a quarter of a million men in and 
around Vladivostock. It is true that Russia has no fleet to-day, but 
pending the creation of that fleet, steps are being taken to make 
Vladivostock a harbour of refuge and a base of attack. She has 
thus “in embryonic form all the elements of a real naval port.” In 
this town, and, indeed, through the Far Russian East, the idea is 
abroad that a renewal of the war may come at any time. As Mr. 
Weale says, this “may have most serious consequences,” and, in 
truth, on that very ground we deprecate the publication of Mr. 
Weale’s book, interesting though it 1s. 


* The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia, by B. L. Putnam Weale. With 
Iustrations and a Map. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., price 12/6 net.) 
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From the point of view of such a struggle Mr. Weale thinks well 
of Russian chances. The army of the East is in excellent fettle and 
the spirit of mutiny has quite died out. Russia, moreover, learnt 
much from the late war, and above all things learnt the value of 
Harbin as an economic war base and the value of the railway. The 
supply of flour and meat was endless and cheap. Despite “the enor- 
“mous demand Siberian meat hardly rose in price during the whole of 
“1908.” Harbin could supply even the most tremendous demands. 
“The strain thrown on the Siberian railway by the provisioning of 
“the immense forces which Russia had succeeded by the close of the 
“war in assembling in Manchuria, was of the slightest.” In the last 
stages of the war two-thirds of the strength of the railway was de- 
voted to the carriage of men and munitions of war. “There can now 
“be no doubt that had the war continued the Siberian railway would 
“have permitted Russia, within an additional six months, to have 
“assembled an overwhelming numerical superiority in the field that 
“no amount of valour, cunning and determination on the part of the 
“Japanese could have nullified.” Mr. Weale insists that had the war 
gone on Japan must have been disastrously defeated. As it was, “an 
“absolute stalemate in the field was quickly reached.” On land 
Russia is to-day, as in past centuries, unconquerable. Mr. Weale 
believes that at the time of the negotiations for peace “the prospect 
“must have been not only grave but actually terrifying to those who 
“really knew how things stood; and the final doubtful victory which 
“Baron Komura secured at Portsmouth must in the circumstances 
“be classed as the most remarkable of all the remarkable things done 
“by the Japanese soldiers, sailors, financiers and statesmen during 
“two epoch-making years.” He thinks that Japan as an active, 
rather than as a civilising force is to be feared. She is indeed pre- 
paring for the future struggle if there is to be one. Her fleet, her 
army of two million men, her enterprises in China, her commerce, 
her shipbuilding are all beng pushed on with method and energy. 
Both the old combatants are in fact making for efficiency. If each 
realises that the other is ready for war, the very fact will make for 
peace, and we believe that the alliance between Japan and England 
will have the same effect. Mr. Weale thinks otherwise. Meantime 
commerce, the daughter of war and mother of peace, is flourishing in 
the Far East. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s ‘‘ Monograph on Ibsen’’ (Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, price 3s. 6d.), should be acquired by all who admire the 
great Norwegian dramatist. ‘‘ Numerous and varied as have been 
‘the analyses of Ibsen’s works published, in all languages, since the 
‘“completion of his writings, there exists no biographical study which 
‘brings together, on a general plan, what has been recorded of his 
‘““adventures as an author.’’ It is true we have had since 1890 a 
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translation of Henrik Jaegar’s ‘‘ Life of Ibsen,’’ published in 1888, but 
much material has accumulated in the twenty years that have elapsed 
since Jaegar wrote. Mr. Gosse’s book, therefore, fills a gap in Ibsen 
literature, and has, of course, its own intrinsic charm of style and 
literary appreciation. It is fitting that it should come from his pen, 
as Mr. Gosse, some thirty-seven years ago, was “‘ the first person to 
‘“introduce Ibsen’s name to the British public.’’ Henrik Johan Ibsen 
was born in the town of Skien on March 2oth, 1828, and he died 
on May 23rd, 1906, in Christiania. He showed little originality in 
early youth. His first literary effort at the age of fifteen—‘‘ a rather 
melodramatic description of a dream ’’—was scouted as a copy “‘ out of 
*“some book.’’ The same year he left school and showed some desire 
to become a professional artist. But there were no home-means for 
such a career, and for six years he was a chemist’s assistant, suffering 
all the pangs and pains of poverty and unrecognised gifts. ‘‘ Ibsen’s 
‘“own theory was that his intellect and character were awakened by 
‘“the stir of revolution throughout Europe ’’—the Europe of ’48. The 
writing of revolutionary poetry filled his mind and stirred his ambition, 
and in March, 1850, he started for Christiania. His earliest tragedy, 
Catilina, belongs to the gallipot period, and Ibsen deliberately pre- 
served it as showing a stage of his development. It indicated, too, a 
stage in Norwegian literary history, for the play ‘‘ had no precursor.”’ 
Mr. Gosse traces clearly the early influences that bore on Ibsen’s future, 
such as the ‘‘ Twilight Feud,’’ between the poets Wergeland and 
Welhaven. Progress was slow but interesting. Ole Bull, the famous 
violinist, offered him a post at Bergen “‘ to assist the theatre as dramatic 
‘* author,’’ and this chance was the turning point of his career. At 
the theatre he learnt the ways of the great masters, and so could join 
their company. Ibsen remained in Bergen for some years, and here he 


wrote Lady Inger of Ostraat and The Pretenders (his first psychologi- 
cal play). Satires and lyrics meantime flowed from his pen. His 
bitterness and sweetness flowed together. But success delayed at every 
turn. Everything failed; theatres, publications, hopes. At the age 
of thirty-five he obtained with great difficulty a small pension from the 
King in recognition of his gifts as a poet, and the Press received the 
news with insults. But the tide was about to turn. He was enabled 
to go to Rome in 1864, and there drank in the beauties of the south. 
In 1865 Brand appeared. It ‘‘ placed Ibsen at a bound among the 
‘‘ greatest European poets of his age.’’ The future, at any rate, was 
no longer in doubt. The pen was now never idle. Peer Gynt was 
written in 1866; The Pillars of Society came in 1877; A Doll’s House 
in 1879; Ghosts in 1881; The Enemy of the People in 1882; The Wild 
Duck in 1884; Hedda Gabler in 1890; The Master Builder in 18093. 
_The climax of his career was his great reception at the Christiania 
Theatre on September 2nd, 1899. The last six years of his life were 
years of mental decay. It is interesting to note that Ibsen read little. 
The Bible was practically his only fare. He was essentially an original 
genius. The world, however, would have gained more had he been 
more familiar with the growth of literature and thought. Shakespeare 
read within his limits far more widely than Ibsen. 


* * * 


Mr. Philip E. Muskett, Surgeon Superintendent to the New South 
Wales Government, in his elaborate volume, entitled ‘‘ The Attainment 
“‘ of Health; and the Treatment of the Different Diseases by Means of 
‘Diet ’’ (Messrs. William Brooks and Co., Ltd., Sydney, Melbourne, 
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Wellington, Hobart, price 7s. 6d.), has produced a book that has a 
definite value for the home, though it in no way purports to render the 
presence of a doctor in sickness unnecessary. It is gradually becoming 
realised that dietary has a fundamental importance in life. “It is not 
‘“too much to define man as an organism surrounding a digestive tube. 
‘‘ For this reason, the subject of cooking is necessarily one of supreme 
‘‘importance.’’ Mr. Muskett’s experience of the almost desperate 
yearning for meat that exists in Australia has, however, not made 
him a vegetarian fanatic,—nor has his knowledge of the great evils 
caused by alcohol made him a total abstainer. In Australia every person 
on. the average eats yearly more than two hundred-weights of meat. In 
England we eat under one hundred-weight. The Italian eats 26 lbs., 
and the Japanese 24 lbs. per annum. The temperature and environ- 
ment of the most thickly inhabited part of Australia is that of Italy and 
Southern Europe; yet the Australian eats nearly ten times the meat 
eaten by the Italian and neglects those fisheries and food industries 
which might well supply the demands of the world. The latest con- 
clusion of scientists is that the average human frame requires about 
60 grammes per day of nitrogenous material—say, half a hundred- 
weight per annum. In other words, the Englishman eats twice as 
much meat as he needs. In the same way his use of alcohol is exces- 
sive. Beers after the age of forty are not recommended. Spirits are 
deprecated. The moderate use of wine is the safe alternative. The 
scientific use of champagne in illness is carefully discussed. It is inter- 
esting to note that with young infants in cases of acute diarrheea, etc., 
minute doses of champagne will often rally the patient in even desperate 
cases. Mr. Muskett writes primarily for Australians, but the elaborate 
dietaries for different diseases that he gives will be of use in all lands. 


* * * 


Mr. David Graham’s volume, entitled ‘‘ The Grammar of 
“Philosophy ’’ (Messrs. T. and T. Clarke, price 7s. 6d. net), will 
attract those who like the broadsword and buckler style of conflict and 
who are tired in philosophy of “‘ the Bedlam confusions of the Schools, 
‘“ancient and modern.’’ This book is, we are told, ‘‘ a development 
‘““of what is commonly known as the Scottish Philosophy, and requires 
““that we shall resolutely follow the guidance of the Common Sense 
‘“ whithersoever it leads, and as resolutely refuse to go where it does 
““ not lead.’’ ‘‘In the Human Mind we possess a sound basis of 
““knowledge.’’ It is one thing to go back to Kant but quite another 
thing to back to Hume, great man though he was, and we may 
doubt if the ‘‘ Grammar of Philosophy ”’’ will re-open that road. Man 
is something more than Mind. But Mr. Graham cannot stand quite 
in the negative of this position. He is obliged to recognise the exist- 
ence of the Infinite. ‘‘ Speculatively, the highest thing we can do, is 
‘to stand over against the Infinite in the high consciousness of intelli- 
‘‘oent, though limited, recognition. The philosopher, realising his 
‘gratitude, must leave the Infinite alone—speculatively.’? The pro- 
posal to close one’s eyes to phenomena of which the mind is in a 
manner conscious seems as unphilosophical an attitude as ever was 
adopted by a philosopher. But Mr. Graham, like the late Mr. Spencer, 
adopts it. However much we may disagree with the outlook of this 
volume we must commend it for its striking manner and its sense of 
humour. The philosophers of to-day are acquiring a prose style which 
may preserve their works in the form of literature when their 
philosophic value is exhausted, 
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The name of Thomas Boston, the famous Presbyterian minister of 
Ettrick in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, still lives in Scot- 
land to-day. Robert Chambers, writing in 1834, states that Boston’s 
name was still held in great reverence by the people of the South of 
Scotland. ‘‘ Who was the best man that ever lived?’’ was a question 
which passed among the boys of Peebles. ‘‘ Mr. Boston, minister of 
“ Ettrick,’’ was the answer. The Rev. George D. Low, of Edinburgh, 
the owner of the MS. left by Boston at his death, entitled ‘‘ A General 
‘““ Account of my Life,’’ has therefore done well in publishing verbatim 
one of the most interesting documents that survive from a period that 
is all-important to all the various but now convergent Presbyterian 
sects of Scotland. Mr. Low entitles this volume ‘‘ A General Account 
“of my Life, by Thomas Boston, A.M., Minister at Simprin 1699-1707, 
““and at Ettrick 1707-1732: printed for the first time from the original | 
*“ Manuscript with Introduction, Notes and Bibliography ’’ (Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, price 7s. 6d. net). It covers a period of great 
importance: ‘‘ The bitter persecution of the Covenanters, the abolition 
““of Prelacy, the re-establishment of Presbytery, the Union of the 
““Kingdoms in 1707, and the Rebellion of 1715, were among the 
““ notable events of his time.’’ Born of poor parents, but stalwarts for 
religion, Boston was brought up on the strictest but sweetest side of 
Nonconformity. His father was probably present at the not yet for- 
gotten open-air communion at East Nisbet in 1678. Thomas’ found 
learning by his own fierce efforts and became a notable scholar as well 
as a saint, a theologian, and a Christian. This autobiography might 
well become as famous as other diaries or life stories of the same 
century. It is direct, it is lucid, pathetic and authentic. There is a 
pretty touch in all his English, though he himself declares that at school 
‘‘we were not put to be careful about proper English.’’ If it is 
desirable to discover a new classic—and to-day we are very short of 
authors as opposed to writers—we may well find it in the autobiography 
of a man who, dying so long ago as 1732, still has a personal influence 
over the Scottish people. 


In William Clarke, who died in 1899 at the age of 47, English 
journalism sustained a heavy loss, as, indeed, did all his many friends. 
An active and strenuous radical journalist, he was too serious and deep 
a thinker to be the slave of the political shibboleths of the day, and 
much of his work is still valuable in the topics of our daily thought. 
In this view, his friend, Mr. Herbert Burrows, has republished a collec- 
tion of his articles, prefaced by a short biography sketch (‘‘ William 
‘Clarke: A Collection of his Writings, with a Biographical Sketch,”’ 
Swan Sonnenschein, price 7s. 6d.). It is not easy to review a miscellaneous 
collection of papers such as this; but they all bear the impress of a 
powerful mind, if it is only the memories of his friends which retain 
the stamp of his lovable character. We can do best by selecting a 
passage which is as applicable to-day as it was when he contributer 
the article (‘‘ Bismarck ’’), from which it is taken to the pages of thn 
Review in January, 1899 :—‘‘ The doctrine of the armed nation, born 
“of romanticism and nationalism, has, by a strange and yet intelligible 
‘‘ paradox, produced the most rampant materialism of life and thought. 
“Germany has become the arena of a mighty scramble for material 
*‘ good. Mercantile reasons dominate every line of policy, and the 
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‘‘ Emperor is not ashamed to travel in the Orient as the manager, so 
‘““to speak, of a great business firm canvassing for orders. Idealism 
‘“has given place to materialism. Genius is almost as dead as liberty. 
‘‘ Outwardly, indeed, Germany makes a splendid show, surpassed only 
‘by the United States. . . . But the result has been bought at a 
‘“ mighty cost. Gone is that old German contentment and charming 
‘‘ simplicity of life; gone are the ‘ peace, the fearful innocence, and 
‘«“ pure religion breathing household laws.’ Goethe has given place to 
‘‘ Krupp; the memory of Lessing is all but buried under the successes 
‘‘of Baron Stumn. Philosophy has degenerated into arid criticism ; 
‘“and even in music, Wagner has left no successor, the fountain of 
‘“ superb musical genius having apparently ceased to flow.’’ That was 
written in this Review in January, 1899. Since then German idealism 
has shown signs of awakening life. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


It is a pleasure to recommend for daily reading Mr. Stackpool E. 
O’Dell’s interesting volume, entitled ‘‘ Ideas and Ideals’’ (Messrs. 
Love and Malcomson, Ltd., price 6s.), containing a large number of 
lay sermons on famous texts drawn from Shakespeare (Hamlet and 
Macbeth), Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, and other well-known modern 
writers. Mr. O’Deil draws morals for every day life and thought from 
the phrases and ideas of the masterpieces from which he quotes, and no 
one can read these addresses without feeling the real earnestness that 
inspires them. There is, too, a large amount of critical consideration 
of various poems. Writing of the dying words and death of Para- 
celsus he considers ‘‘ this composition 1s one of the grandest that has 
‘‘ever been written in the English language, and, perhaps, in any 
‘‘language.’’ This is somewhat of an exaggeration, but Paracelsus is 
certainly very fine. Mrs. O’Dell has done much to help her husband in 
his literary and lecturing work, and this volume is fitly dedicated to her. 


“The Hungarian Question from a Historical, Economical, and Ethno- 
graphical Point of View” (Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Ltd.), is a 
volume translated from the Hungarian of an anonymous but “ distinguished 
Hungarian Publicist,” by F. and C. Arthur Ginever. It places before 
the English public in clear and interesting fashion the relations between 
Hungary and Austria, and the former State’s attitude “ on military and econo- 
mic questions.” It is, of course, written from the Hungarian point of view, 
but it traces the historical development of the relationship between the two 
kingdoms in a perfectly temperate fashion, and certainly creates a great 
impression of the vitality and national continuity of the Hungarian people. 
It is asserted that ‘‘ the Hungarians are stronger to-day than any other race 
in the Danube Valley,” and it is claimed that it is their function to organise 
a power controlling the Danube. The attitude of the German Empire 
towards the Hungarians will largely affect this question. 
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Mr. F. A. Jones’ book on ‘‘ The Work of Mr. Edison ’’ (Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), is an excellent example of this kind of 
volume. It is in good taste, it gives a clear account of Mr. Edison’s brilli- 
ant career, and a really valuable description of his inventions and of the 
lines of investigation that made these inventions possible. Thomas 
Alva Edison was born in the little town of Milan, Ohio, of Canadian 
parents, in February, 1847. He appears to have shown dulness in his 
early school days despite the fact that his mother had been a school 
mistress. However, this stage rapidly disappeared. His mother’s fine 
influence and his father’s firmness combined to make him thorough in 
his work. From the age of thirteen the boy began to show great 
initiative. He developed for himself a small newspaper business on 
the Grand Trunk Railway, and printed on the train a little paper of 
his own—the ‘‘ Weekly Herald.’’ The opportunities of this railway 
life enabled Him to become one of the most highly skilled telegraph 
operators in the States, and he gave his continuous attention to the 
possibilities of electrical developments. He had no scientific training. 
He was entirely self-taught, both in the theory and practice of science, 
and in those days this had the advantage of compelling him to look 
for practical results at every step. When success came it came 
rapidly. He went to New York in search of work, and a fortunate 
opportunity occurred of repairing the indicators at the head office of 
the Law Gold Indicator. He was at once given a post with a salary 
that enabled him to devote all his spare time to electrical research. 
He invented a “‘ticker’’ which he sold outright for 40,000 dollars. 
This was succeeded by the duplex telegraph and the quadruplex tele- 
graph in 1874. Then followed his work on the telephone, and in 1879 
came the electric lamp, despite the almost universal opinion at that date 
that electric light was indivisible. It is not necessary here to follow 
out his succession of great discoveries. Pure genius, a mind of a 
singularly practical turn and a striking and winning personality are 
the elements of Mr. Edison’s success as an inventor. It is said that 
he has now turned from practical invention to pure science, so that in 
him we may see the reverse process to that which happened with Lord 
Kelvin. Lord Kelvin built his discoveries on a basis of pure and 
applied mathematics. Mr. Edison turning, after an unexampled 
career as an inventor, to the analysis of phenomena, may throw new 
light on the theory and the mathematics of electricity. 

* * * 


Mr. Maurice Baring works in so many fields that his claims as a poet 
are apt to be overlooked, yet it is perhaps as a poet that his success is 
likely to be most permanent. His new volume, ‘‘ Proserpine, A 
‘* Masque ”’ (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd., 1s.), is one of 
singular charm, though it lacks perhaps the strength of some of his 
earlier work. The Masque is a curious medley. The goddess Proser- 
pine heads the cast, which comprises also a monk and a juggler who 
talks freely of damnation and the devil, while the king of the country 
is called Pharamond. The first act, before the Temple, is the most 
successful. The blank verse is admirably managed and the whole scene 
is full of warmth and mystery, while Rosemary’s little two-stanza song 
is really exquisite. After this the poem is more unequal, though it 
always rises when it returns to Proserpine and her votaries. The dis- 
cussions between the merchant, the monk, the soldier, the juggler, the 
shepherd, and the old man, are not always interesting though they 
contain fine lines, and the thought is a little obscure, without any very 
great depth to justify its obscurity. Whatever its faults, however, the 
book is always that of a poet. 
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Monsieur Florien-Parmentier, in his ‘‘ Entre la Vie et le Réve ”’ (Paris : 
Maison d’Editions de I’Impulsionnisme, 17, Rue Fontaine), shews him- 
self the very antithesis to the careful and delicate art of Mr. Baring, his 
book is, he tells us himself, ‘‘ Un livre sincére, tumultueux, inégal, et 
fait de contrastes comme la vie.’? The object of ‘‘ Impulsionnisme ”’ 
is to deal only with the products of emotion actually experienced, con- 
ceived and completed in the very throes of that emotion. This attitude 
is apt to induce a certain egoism in the poet, who tends to assume 
that all his impressions are worth recording, and is likely also to lead 
to a rather morbid pursuit of impressions. From these faults M. 
Parmentier is not altogether free, and they are, unfortunately, faults 
peculiarly unattractive to English readers. One cannot, however, help 
recognising that he is the possessor of a very active imagination and 
considerable force of expression, and that where he is content to treat a 
simple subject simply, as in his ‘‘ au coin de feu,’’ and in some of the 


_ less introspective of his love-poems, he strikes a note of true poetry. 


Moreover, his work even where least successful shews an energy, in 
which many of our young poets are sadly lacking. It is a pity that 
M. Parmentier has not confined himself to expression by words. The 
drawings, for which he asks indulgence, as being only “‘ la traduction 
‘impulsive de mon sentiment du pittoresque,’’ hardly justify their 
existence. 

* x, * 


Alice Law’s ‘‘ Songs of the Uplands’? (T. Fisher Unwin, price 
3s. 6d.), do not strike such an individual note as the work of either Mr. 
Baring or M. Parmentier. She seems to suffer from a deficiency of 
the critical faculty. It is difficult otherwise to understand how she 
can compare the clouds to ‘‘ mighty drakes.’’ One fears that, had it 
not been necessary to find a rhyme for ‘‘ breaks,’’ we should not have 
been spared the generic. Elsewhere she rhymes ‘‘ heaven,’’ ‘*‘ seven,”’ 
and ‘‘eleven’’ in a very laborious sonnet, and is guilty of so sadly 
commonplace a line as ‘‘ To dree thy dread inevitable weird’’ in 
another. One cannot help feeling, too, that an impartial consideration 
would have convinced her that some of the bird poems at the beginning 
of the volume hardly justify their neglect of form and tenuity of 
substance. Now and then, however, one comes upon lines and stanzas 
of real beauty, as in the verses on the ‘“‘ Barberini Faun ”’ and ‘‘ Win- 
‘“dermere,’’ while the lines on Donne and the sonnet on the death of 
Goethe show considerable force of imagination. 


* * * 


We must call attention to Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s volume, entitled 
‘‘ British Socialism : An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, aims and 
‘“ Practical Proposals ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., price ios. 6d. 
net). Here are compiled at considerable length some of the facts about 
the modern socialistic movement, and the volume meets a demand 
though we can scarcely agree that ‘‘ the general public and most writers 
““and speakers know very little about Socialism, because this most 
‘“ interesting subject has been very inadequately treated in the existing 
‘ books.’? | Books on Socialism from every possible point of view 
abound in the market and philosophical writers of recent years have 
discussed the theories of the Socialist ad nauseam. This book is chiefly 
valuable as stating in detail the practical proposals of Socialism. Here 
we read of the attitude of Socialists towards the working masses, 
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towards trades-unions and co-operators; towards our party system; 
their view and proposals regarding land and the landlords, capital and 
the capitalists, taxation and the national budget. The writer tells us 
what they think of the Empire, of its place in European politics, of the 
King, of tariff questions, of education, of family life, of religion, and 
so forth. ‘‘ It is somewhat difficult,’’ we are told, ‘‘ to deal fully with 
‘““the practical proposals of the Socialists, because the Socialists are 
“very averse from formulating their aims and disclosing their plans.’’ 
However, Mr Barker Ellis has surmounted their modesty. He is a good 
deal more afraid of Socialism than we are. The British working man 
is not as a rule led very far wrong. 


* * * 


The little volume (containing the life and selected sermons of the 
late Dean Butcher of Cairo), entitled ‘‘ The Sound of a Voice that is 
Still’? (Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., price 4s. 6d. net), may well 
interest a larger public than even the very considerable circle that 
appreciated Dean Butcher’s work in China and Egypt. Mrs. Butcher’s 
Introductory Memoir is all that it should be. It gives the salient dates 
of the life and the salient characteristics of the man, while it makes 
the subject of the memoir tell, in admirable extracts from other writ- 
ings, the story of his life. Charles Henry Butcher was born on 
January 25th, 1833, at Clifton. He was educated at Durham, and, 
taking orders, was immediately occupied with heavy work in London. 
He began his foreign labours at Shanghai in 1864, where he worked 
until 1880, not only as Dean but as Consular Chaplain and Seamen’s 
Chaplain. In 1880 his health broke down under the strain of the 
heavy duties of his position. Less than a year later, however, he was 
able to take up what was at first thought to be lighter work as Chaplain 
in Cairo. There he acted until his death in January, 1907. The work 
was heavy, beginning as it did in the shadow of the Rebellion of 1882, 
the Occupation that followed, and the Cholera of 1883. The English 
settlement at Cairo grew and prospered and with that growth grew the 
Dean’s work. His labours were appreciated. Lord Cromer’s epitaph 
was well deserved: ‘‘ A better man never lived.’’ This volume of 
sermons—which include fourteen sermons upon the Creed—go forth 
to testify to his faith and his influence for good on the generations that 
he served. In the sermon on Church-going he brings home, in striking 
fashion, the charge of pride aping humility, to those who make their 
own faults an excuse for neglecting the duties of religion. It is a 
modern mannerism that deserves no sympathy. ‘‘ Never be ashamed,”’ 
says the Dean, ‘‘ to confess Christ however much you may seem to fall 
*“ short of his standard.’’ 


* * *% 


Mr. Russell Lowell Jones, in his prize essay, entitled ‘‘ International 
‘* Arbitration as a Substitution for War between Nations ”’ (Univer- 
sity Press, St. Andrews, price 5s. net), deals fully and well with 
international arrangements in the interests of peace. The 
work is recommended in a_ preface by Professor Bernard 
Bosanquet, and we think that the volume will prove of great 
use to all those who are working in the cause of peace. It 
collects all the historical material relating to the question in hand. We 
regret that Mr. Jones did not find it possible to deal with “‘ the influence 
“‘of the spread of democratic institutions upon war, and the attitude 
‘* of Continental Socialists to it,’? as we are inclined to believe that the 
great hope for the peace of ithe future lies in the international character 
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of labour and of democratic ideals. Mr. Jones comes to conclusions 
that are not on the whole hopeful. . He thinks that modern nations have 
reached the stage of quasi-federation, and it seems (though Mr. Jones 
hardly admits it) that ‘‘a public opinion unfavourable to war’ does 
exist. But Mr. Jones’ other conditions precedent to arbitration do 
not exist : equality of strength and extinction of ambition among nations 
are not current conditions. We do not agree that an approximation 
to equality of strength is necessary, and we think that the growth of 
democracy will do much to extinguish warlike ambition. Professor 
Jevons recently declared in this Review that we should have a common 
police for Europe in 80 years. The prospect is both pleasing and 
possible. 
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NOTES. 


Ccommemorations such as that which has recently engaged the attention 
of the Canadian people are valuable in arousing and cultivating the 
historic sense. This service is particularly useful in a country where 
so many of the people are newcomers. Recognition of its importance 
has been shown recently by increased attention to the custody of 
Canadian archives in the new record office at Ottawa, in which researches 
have been conducted under the direction of Colonel William Wood, 
author of ‘‘ The Fight for Canada.’’ Recently there was issued the 
first of a short series of volumes which will embody the leading docu- 
ments relating to Canadian constitutional history. It is intended to 
furnish, in the shape of authentic copies of original documents, a 
survey of the gradual development of the Canadian system of govern- 
ment. The aim of the publication is to furnish a basis for an intelli- 
gent and independent judgment on the part of students, while the notes 
and references will enable the reader to follow the natural connec- 
tions of the documents with each other and with a still wider range of 
first hand materials, most of which will also be found in the collections 
of the Canadian Archives. The collection has been admirably edited 
by Professor Shortt, of Queen’s University, and Mr. A. G. Doughty, 


the Dominion Archivist. 
* * 


At one time it was the custom for a boy on leaving Eton, who had 
obtained some distinction in his career at the school, to present his 
portrait to the headmaster or his tutor. The custom was maintained 
for nearly a century, and through it has been formed an interesting 
collection of pictures in the possession of the Provost. Some are by 
eminent painters and so possess considerable artistic merit. A descrip- 
tive catalogue of them is being compiled by Mr. Lionel Cust, Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery. In all there are more than two 
hundred. About half of them will be reproduced in photogravure. 


* * * 


Among the pageants béing held during the present summer priority 
must be given by universal consent to Winchester. The ancient capital 
of the kingdom has associations civil and ecclesiastical which are 
unsurpassed in public interest by any city with the one exception of the 
Metropolis of the Empire. The presence of many visitors from all 
parts of the world in connection with the Pan-Anglican Congress will 
afford a special distinction to the gathering. The object to which the 
financiai proceeds will be devoted is alone sufficient to justify enthu- 
siastic support. It may be hoped that the Winchester Cathedral Fabric 
Fund will have received substantial assistance from this source. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


** Peace is assured and guaranteed by our power on sea and 
land by the German people in arms. Proud of the manly discipline 
and love of honour of her armed forces, Germany is determined to 
keep them on their high level without menace to others, and to 
develop them as her own interests demand, favouring none, 
injuring none.’’—The Kaiser, Aug. 30th, at Strassburg. 


““T can assure you, not for the first time, and not as German 
Chancellor but as one gentleman to another, that nobody of any 
sense or influence in Germany dreams of picking a quarrel with 
England, much less of such an insane idea as invading England.”’ 
—Prince Biilow to Mr. Sidney Whitman in the Standard, Sept. 14th. 


‘* Preparations for war are carried on with much vehemence, 
and they claim such an immense part of the resources of the 
nations, that this state of things cannot last very long. It is 
provoking the catastrophe which it is meant to prevent. I think, 
therefore, that we should calmly and carefully follow the develop- 
ment of things, enlightening the people, and especially the working 
classes, upon the possible consequence.’’—Herr Bebel, Sept. 7th. 


‘*T am confident that not a single British politician of any school 
of thought desires to make an attack on Germany, and (putting 
international morality entirely on one side) I cannot conceive what 
interest Germany has in attacking us.’’—Mr. Balfour. 


F all the recent writers on Anglo-German relations, perhaps 

‘@) Herr Bebel, the famous Social Democratic leader, has placed 
his finger nearest to the danger-point. The letter recently written 
by Mr. Balfour, and quoted above, is, indeed, sane and convincing in 
comparison with the utterances of other public men in Great Britain. 
A refreshing dose of cold common-sense has been poured by the 
Conservative leader on to the wild and perilous vapourings of many 
of his own followers, and it has come as a useful after-cure to the 
very characteristic speech delivered at Strassburg a few days earlier 
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by the Emperor of Germany. The Kaiser speaks with the authority 
of a man who can claim that, in spite of many temptations, he has 
not yet broken the peace of Europe in his time. But Mr. Balfour, 
the Emperor of Germany, and Prince Biilow, whose utterances are 
even more reassuring, share this in common with most of those who 
at present pour out those verbal libations to the goddess of the 
Olive Branch—that while they ingeminate her name with their 
mouths, they each and all flourish in their hands a gleaming sword. 
Their words are Christian, but their actions at best are based on 
half-enlightened Paganism. “Si vis pacem, para bellum” is a maxim 
of the pre-Christian world that has done centuries of strenuous and 
bloody service. And yet it seems to be the last word of those who, 
while exhorting the nations at large to peace, still remain in their 
own countries the foremost national champions of costly and colossal 
armaments. 

And yet both history and instinct are on the side of the German 
Socialist leader in) warning us that there is another side to this con- 
ventional creed. There is undoubtedly a point beyond which arma- 
ments, so: far from being a guarantee of peace, become a positive 
stimulant to war. It is a matter of simple experience that many 
wars have arisen from the suspicions aroused by the swelling arma- 
ments of other countries, or from the movements of troops which are 
inseparable from their existence. The possession of a tool has an 
inevitable tendency to create a desire for its use: and when the tool 
of war is sharpened ‘to the finest point, the soldier is in the position 
of the surgeon who, with his instruments before him, naturally and 
inevitably craves for an operation. There may, ‘therefore, be more 
truth than the German official organs will admit in Herr Bebel’s 
judgment on the present clang of arming: Zz és provoking the catas- 
trophe which rt 1s meant to prevent. 


ARMS AND THE PANIC. 


One of the worst results, for instance, of these high armaments is 
that they create an atmosphere of mutual fear, swept by violent winds 
that shift and change, but always persevere. Ten years ago these 
winds blew from our coasts to France, with almost the same hurricane 
force as a half-century ago, in the days of the “Three Panics.” But 
now they blow across the North Sea. The particular panic of the last 
summer in this country has been concerned, as we all know, with the 
relations of Great Britain and Germany. 

‘Why this is so would be a little unaccountable to an onlooker from 
another planet, perceiving, as he might, that, however great the naval 
preparations of Germany, those of the United States are greater, 
For the smallest inquiry would reveal to him that it is not Germany, 
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but the American Union which is at present second only to Great 
Britain both in battleships and naval expenditure.* Perhaps—though 
heaven forfend!—when the German trouble is settled the wind may 
set across the Atlantic. But, for the moment, the detachment of the 
American Fleet to the Pacific has turned the Atlantic into a British 
lake, and the visit to the Australian ports has touched and dazzled— 
if also a little puzzled—the whole British Empire. The hammers in 
the shipbuilding yards of Stettin sound nearer than the hammers of 
Baltimore, and the panic-wind, blowing steadily from the north-east 
all through the summer, has brought them daily to our ears. 

Now it is vital to note that the various phases of this panic have 
been intimately associated hitherto with the growth of those arma- 
ments which we are asked to regard as the best security for peace. 
The mere activity of the British and German dockyards necessarily 
entailed by the rival “programmes” sends to and fro across the sea 
whispers of death and destruction. These whispers tend to grow to 
shouts when they reach the other shore. The German workmen, 
being Social Democrats almost to a man, give the hint to the 
Social Democrats of Great Britain, and so we have the extraordinary 
spectacle of men like Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Blatchford, hitherto 
reputed preachers of international amity, falling the first victims to 
the war fever. But the thrill of foreboding is passing through both 
nations, and even touching minds so clear and sane as that of Lord 
Cromer. Little wonder, then, that the peoples are moved. 

As a result, there is growing up a sort of unhappy game of 
“Russian scandal” between the nations. The most innocent fleet 
exercises are magnified on both sides into preparations for instant 
invasion. Those manceuvres of ours this summer in the North Sea, 
which we regarded as so clever and harmless, were described by a 
German paper as “a fist shaken at the mouths of the Ems and the 
“Elbe.” Similarly a small experiment at disembarking in a German 
port comes to this country transfigured into a vast scheme for sudden 
and swift conquest. 

So the perilous game proceeds, and so it will go on, with ever- 
increasing danger, as long as the rival building continues unabated. 
The Germans have been watching our elaborate and ingenious naval 
concentration on the eastern coast of Great Britain with the firm 
conviction that the British Admiralty are pursuing a design for the 

early destruction of their nascent fleet. The indiscreet speech of a 
Civil Lord to admiring and pugnacious constituents not long ago 
revived in Germany memories of Nelson and Copenhagen, and is 
still remembered long after we have quite forgotten it. A few 
irresponsible articles by a deceased belligerent German professor 
“have been exhumed by the Resurrection-men of national hatreds, 
*See the two Naval Parliamentary Returms of this Session. The naval 


expenditure for Germany in 1908-9 is estimated at 416,500,000; that of the United 
States has already been voted up to £25,800,000. 
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and are treated by the Quarterly Review almost as a declaration of 
war.* It is symptomatic of strained relations between nations as 
between individuals when either side notes and remembers only the 
indiscretions and absurdities of the other. 

‘A favourite method of the panic-mongers, as old as Mother Panic 
herself, is to make statements which carry conviction by a certain 
specious and meretricious precision. People forget that fiction has a 
passion for detail. We all know the familiar opening. “I can tell 
“you as ‘an absolute fact””—the platform is generally a club arm- 
chair—and as the voice names the place and the date and the precise 
number of men, we are awed in spite of our better and firmer selves. 
And yet it is exactly by such methods that the Father of Lies has 
always worked. It fell to my lot on a recent visit to Germany to 
look closely into certain specific statements of this nature. There 
was, for instance, the definite assertion, serious enough if it were true, 
that the number of workmen at Krupp’s works in Essen, the chief 
centre of gun manufacture in Germany, had been suddenly and sub- 
stantially increased. That proved on investigation to be the direct 
contrary to the truth. The number of men had been actually de- 
creased. Then there was the story that Germany was preparing at 
Emden, at the mouth of the Ems and on the borders of Holland, 
the most westward point on her coast, and therefore nearest to 
England, a gigantic harbour for the specific purpose of an early 
attack on our eastern coasts. That proved on inquiry to belong to 
that very dangerous order of untruths known as “ half-lies.” 

“A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies.” 

Emden, it is true, has been selected as one of the harbours that 
will necessarily be required for the new German fleet. The harbour 
is being deepened and works are about to start. But it is neither 
more nor less intended for an attack on Great Britain than our own 
works at Dover are intended for an attack on France, or the future 
works at Rosyth will be intended for an attack on Germany. Neither 
more nor less. For it is characteristic of this competition in arma- 
ments that every move which is regarded as defensive by the one 
nation is regarded as aggressive by the other. 

Such are the rumours which we must expect to see infinitely multi- 
plied and aggravated during the next few years if there is to be no 
abatement in the rival constructions of the two nations. Could any 
state of affairs provide a better and a stronger reason for attempting 
to consider the situation calmly before it becomes, as it must become, 
steadily worse with time? And yet from the anger which greets any 
such effort one would imagine that the cult of war was a holy ritual 
which it is a profanity and a blasphemy to interrupt. 


* Prince Bilow’s comment on that article “the German Peril” in the interview 
which he gave to Mr, Whitman for the Standard is interesting. “When we read 
such stuff we can only conclude that the people who write it are not quite sane.” 
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PEACE AND THE WAR-SPIRIT. 


For it is of the nature of panic, as of some mental diseases, to 
develop its worst furies against those who would attempt to heal it. 
Peace-making is treated by those so affected as a criminal offence, or 
at best a mild form of lunacy. Even moderate men at such times 
are affected with a new timidity. “Hush!” they cry to those who 
would avert the menace of war. “Hush! If you speak, you will 
“precipitate the avalanche! Indiscreet, will you use the word 
““peace’? Well-meaning but imbecile, will you create the 
“very trouble you are trying to prevent?” And so it is easily brought 
home to the peace-makers that though they are promised on very 
high authority the direct succession in the other world, they are likely 
to remain always disinherited in this. 

And yet there are times when we must speak or for ever after 
hold our peace. We are not unconscious of the perils on either side. 
We know that we are between Scylla and Charybdis. But more 
vessels, perhaps, have been wrecked on the Charybdis of a false 
silence than on the Scylla of frank speech. A time may come when 
even speech is dangerous. But that is not yet. There are foolish 
men in both nations, but certainly hitherto the evil has ‘been not an 
excess of discussion, but a defect of free and open interchange of 
views. 

But at this point the children of this world shake their heads and 
meet us with a very specious train of reasoning adapted to this 
particular case. “As a rule,” they say, “we should agree with you. 
“But this is a case of particular difficulty. The time for speech 
“existed, but now it is over. The present German Naval Programme 
“is irrevocable. It was fixed for all time by the German Naval Act. 
“Discussion of the matter is vain and even dangerous. Germany 
“cannot go back on her plans without a national humiliation involv- 
“ing the Kaiser, the Chancellor and the Reichstag. To raise the 
“question again, after the rebuff of the Hague Conference, is a pro- 
“vocation to Germany and an indignity to England. All that is 
“left to us now is just to build and yet to build—to borrow and yet 
“to borrow.” Our armaments, according to these reasoners, must be 
piled up higher and higher; the fiscal system of both countries must 
be revolutionised to supply funds for the destruction of each other ; 
and the revenues otherwise available for social reform must be con- 
sumed in the inexorable expenditure of the barrack-yard and the 
quarter-deck. Such is the last word, if we are to believe these voices, 
of the best statesmanship of twentieth-century Europe. 

Happily evidence is already forthcoming to show cause why we 
should not believe these voices. Despite the precedent of Cassandra, 
men are not always prophets because they foretell woe. These sooth- 
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sayers were sadly upset by the King’s visit to the Kaiser at Cronberg. 
They immediately tried to console themselves by joining in a pre- 
cipitate and premature chorus of failure. It was not very charming 
and it was not very loyal. But it now looks as if it were also untrue. 
In their haste these people under-rated the power of the King. The 
Cronberg interview has sensibly relieved the situation in Germany. 
It has removed many doubts and fears. It has abolished at a touch 
some extraordinary legends that were growing upon the Continent 
concerning Edward VII. I do not say that it has effected any great 
or dramatic change. But there are already symptoms that it has 
prepared the way for such a change. The tone of the German Press 
has since sensibly improved towards Great Britain, and some re- 
ported utterances of Prince Biilow seem to show that even on this 
great issue of armaments the old unbending mood is gradually 
passing away.* 

May it be so. For otherwise, a certain despair of white civilisa- 
tion may well take the place of the high hopes of our fore- 
fathers. For unless some conscious effort is made to miti- 
gate the savage law of competition, there appears to be no 
possible limit to the waste and expense of the armed Peace 
which holds us all in fee. The burden of the world’s armaments 
already amounts to more than 400 millions a year—a new modern 
burden, ‘be it noted, which practically dates from the middle of the 
last century. But if the present competition is to be accelerated by 
these new “programmes,” then this sum may soon seem quite 
moderate. The cost of armaments, if left to itself, may easily mount 
nearer to 1,000 millions before the end of the century. Nothing is 
more probable. For when Richard Cobden wrote his famous 
pamphlet, he was astounded and alarmed that the annual naval ex- 
penditure of Great Britain should have reached $11,000,000. That 
was in 1860. It is now £32,000,000-—to increase, in all probability, 
to. £35,000,000 next year. If we have thus trebled our expenditure 
in forty years, what may we not do in ninety? And applying the 
same argument to the £100,000,000 now spent on their navies by the 
six chief naval Powers of the world,t what is there to prevent that 
sum from reaching to £300,000,000 by 2000 A.D. ? 


* For instance, this remarkable passage in the Chancellor’s interview with Mr. 
Sidney Whitman, published in the Staxdard, on Sept. 14th :—“ There is good reason 
to believe that the German Government will take an early opportunity of proving 
to the world at large that Germany harbours no warlike intentions, least of all 
against Great Britain, but is bent on conciliation all round. This happy frame of 
mind, however, although likely to be manifested shortly in an unmistakable 
manner, can only take practical effect without damage to her dignity as a Great 
Power. That is to say, when the present naval programme, rendered inexorable 
by legal enactment, is carried out in its entirety—say—by the year 1913. This is 
already well known in official circles in England, or, at least, should be.” 


t Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, and the United Stat 
House of Commons Return, 3oth July, 1908. A es. See the 
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Is this a burden that the world is likely to go on enduring without 
a cataclysm ? 

For if no other argument appeals to the Governments of Europe, 
there is one which none of them can entirely ignore. It is that this 
expenditure is already straining the whole structure of European 
civilisation, and is likely before long to threaten it with serious peril. 
Both Germany and Great Britain are faced even now with the cer- 
tainty of a grave financial crisis during the next twelve months— 
Germany perhaps even more than Great Britain. The increased 
taxation which is threatened in both countries is likely to be least 
popular among those who are most eager for increased armaments. 
It will fall heavily on all classes. But in the end the burden is only 
too likely to be gradually transferred to the weakest backs. For the 
crisis comes both to England and Germany at an unhappy moment. 
It arrives just when trade is depressed. It falls on civilisation as an 
arresting blow, just when the working classes of both countries, 
educated out of their old resignation, are putting forward an irre- 
sistible claim to a larger share in the common well-being. In Eng- 
land we have now to face seriously the problems of invalidity and 
precarious employment, which can no longer be neglected by the 
State. In Germany the whole body of manual workers is seething 
with discontent against a combination of high prices, long hours and 
low wages. In England there is a party which seeks for a remedy 
in Protection: but in Germany that remedy has been tried and found 
wanting. In both countries there are powerful parties preaching 
revolution: and it is only possible to regard that propaganda with 
indifference as long as there is some element of wisdom and justice 
in the guidance of affairs. It is impossible to forget so soon that 
this terrible, endless Russian Revolution, with a record of human 
suffering which already exceeds that of France in 1789-93, hadi its 
origin in a war led up to by a competition in armaments. Have 
those events no warning for Western Europe? 

It is surely a slur on the good sense of two great nations to suggest 
that there is danger in the frank discussion of a situation which 1s, 
on this showing, so perilous to both. The German Parliament, at 


any rate, is certainly not so hidebound with false pride as to resent 


a friendly attempt to remove the misunderstandings which have 
grown up owing to the want of such discussions. Even if we accept 
the view that the German Naval Act bears the stamp of 
present finality, there lies beyond it a further set of proposals now 
being strongly pushed forward in Germany by the powerful Navy 
League which would still, if they were carried into effect, further 
increase the competition. Even if it be undesirable at the present 
moment to lay down any definite proposals, it is surely urgent that 
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both countries should consider the great issue in the calm light of 
peace before it is obscured by the red haze of the war fever. 

This is all the more easy for Great Britain, since the return just 
issued to the order of the House of Lords* seems to show her in a 
position of naval superiority which removes all suspicion that she 
is actuated by fear. Great Britain starts in this competition with an 
advantage which will take some beating. For the return shows that 
on April ist of this year the strength of Great Britain in battleships 
exceeded by ten that of Germany and the United States together,t 
and almost equalled the combined battleships of Germany, the 
United States and Japan. In armoured cruisers she ex- 
ceeded any other two Powers,t and fell not far short of any three 
Powers. In torpedo-destroyers already built Great Britain stood in 
April as exceeding the accomplished work of any three 
Powers put together ; § while in destroyers building she exceeded any 
two Powers. Our strength, as far as it can be shown in figures, 1s 
thus at present one of “absolute security,” and whatever new factor 
may have been introduced by the new competition in “ Dreadnoughts,” 
it is not conceivable that this position should be challengeable by 
Germany or any other Power within the next few years. Great 
Britain, then, can at present debate the future in absolute security 
of mind as to her sea power, just as Germany, being fully six times 
as strong as Great Britain by land, can soothe her nerves by her 
sense of absolute immunity from British invasion. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


But it would be futile for either nation to enter into any kind of 
discussion without some effort to understand the position of the 
other. Germany must grasp the fact—fully grasped already by the 
_ most intelligent of her ruling classes—that sea-predominance is as 
essential to Great Britain as land-predominance to Germany. How 
that sea-predominance is to be maintained—how far a “ Dread- 
“nought” is superior to other battleships, or how many cruisers go 
to equal a ibattleship—what is to be the future of the sub- 
marine, the importance of the torpedo-boat and the relationship 
of all to the not impossible airship—all those are questions for the 
experts to decide between themselves. They do not affect the jus- 
tice of Great Britain’s claim, which amounts to nothing more than 
a statement of her position in the world as an island Power, with 
dominions mainly across the sea. But on the other hand, the British 
people must also try to comprehend the elements of the German 
point of view—the immense growth of her home population, the quick 
expansion of her commercial marine, and her deep desire, surely 
reasonable in so far as it is not excessive, for a voice in world politics. 


* The Cawdor arectiel pore 28th, 1908, Price 2d. 

+ 57 to 25 of the United States and 22 of Germany. 

{ 34 to 13 of United States and 19 of France. Germany is set down at 8. 
§ 142 to 139 of Germany, France and United States. 
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We have to remember her history—how recently she has become 
_ possessed of independence and unity, with what efforts and sacrifices 
she has shaken off the old evils of weakness, division and external 
dictation. Modern Germany is practically only a generation old. 
She has in many respects both the pride and the touchiness of a 
Power that has newly arrived. She has not shaken off the eager 
self-consciousness and the intense self-concentration of early youth. 
While Great Britain may fairly ask her to recognise and respect the 
Powers that were there before her coming, she will make a grave 
mistake if she refuses to this mew-comer, with all the virtues and 
faults of her kind, a place in the sunlight of the world. 

Such sentiments may seem trite to sensible people, but really they 
require emphasis in view of much of the talk that one hears in Eng- 
land to-day. “What does Germany want with a fleet?” is almost a 
British commonplace. It will be useless and even perilous to argue 
with Germany on these lines. The fact remains that she does want 
a fleet, and, as the last General Election in Germany showed, has 
absolutely and irrevocably made up her mind to have one. Certain 
events in the Far East and elsewhere brought home to Germany, 
a few years ago, that her immense power in Europe was largely 
counter-balanced by helplessness over the rest of the world’s surface. 
She began to build, and, if the truth were told, it would probably 
be that she had to build from the very beginning. Even now the 
German Navy is probably, in fact, far weaker than it looks on paper. 
The real strength of the Navy League agitation in Germany and the 
secret of that million membership which has astounded Europe is 
probably to ‘be found in the sudden national realisation of world- 
weakness. The belief largely prevails in Germany that her old 
vessels are little better than “coffin ships.” It is the genuine con- 
viction of vast masses of people that she is building for defence and 
not for offence—for the protection of her northern shore and her 
commerce on every sea, and not for invasion or attack. The fact that 
even the Social Democrats have ceased to present any serious oppo- 
sition to the naval estimates shows how deeply these beliefs have 
sunk into the hearts of the German people, and proves how vain it 
would be for Great Britain to approach Germany with any proposal 
that amounted to a sacrifice of her ambition to possess a fleet. 
Whatever proposal may arise, it can only deal with degrees and pro- 
portions, and will probably concern the future rather than the imme- 
diate present. 

“If you admit so much, why not leave it all alone?” It is the voice 
of our moderate friend, who is the direct successor of those who have 
for centuries held the great faith of the “inevitable” war. “ Because ~ 
—we answer him—“hbecause things cannot remain as they are.” They 
must either get better or get worse. A few years is very little in the 
life of a nation. Even if Prince Biilow carries the whole German 
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nation with him when he speaks of the present German programme 
as “inexorable,’—even if we have to build in proportion to that 
programme, as we are all agreed that we must, up to 1913—even if 
no agreement can be arrived at before that date—even then the end 
is worth striving for. There will be many generations of Britons and 
Germans, let us hope, after 1913. The issue is whether their lives 
should be harder or lighter. Is this so small a thing that we should 
shrink from the venture? 

Events are working with us in Germany. The financial demands al- 
ready ‘being foreshadowed by the Government for the coming session” 
will probably create a feeling in Germany far more inclined to sensible 
agreements and understandings with other nations. The new taxa- 
tion will probably breed a new negotiating temper. Tor that, after 
all, is the heart of the matter. The mere talk of international waste 
and peril will affect no nation very much as long as that nation suffers 
from a sense of peril. No nation will stop arming so long as fear is 
abroad. But the results of the Anglo-French Convention on the 
French dockyards have shown us that, if friendship prevails, arma- 
ments begin to stop of themselves. It would be a mighty step 
forward in the history of the world if we could produce an agreement 
as to armaments—one of the greatest steps yet taken towards per- 
petual peace. But, failing that, swords lose their edges when the 
bearers are friends, and the navies of the world may suffer a sea- 
change and be converted into a police of the oceans if the Govern- 
ments behind them agree. Whatever the issue—whether armaments 
or anything else—the mere act of agreement is worth working for. 

How is such an agreement to be sought for? An agreement that 
would round off the foreign policy of the British Government by 
achieving something like the security of a European peace? 


MUTUAL SUSPICIONS. 


Surely, here again, by frank discussion and interchange of views. 
During the last few years there has grown between Great Britain and 
Germany an atmosphere of mutual suspicion thicker than the North 
Sea fogs that so often lie between the two shores. No agreement 
—no “negotiating temper ”—1is possible between two nations until 
that veil is withdrawn, and we cease to see one another’s motives as 
“through a glass darkly.” Take the incidents of the last few months. 
First it was Reval. That meeting, accepted by the British public 
as just one more step in that policy ofi peace to which the heart of 
England moves, aroused in Germany a fury of suspicion and fear. 
The Turkish revolution came in the nick of time to close a dangerous 


* See the very interesting series of articles in the Zzmes during September on 
the financial difficulties and proposals of the German Federal Government, 
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chapter witl\the happy withdrawal of the Macedonian reforms. Then 
came Morocco and the victory of Mulai Hafid. Great Britain cares 
not a brass farthing which Sultan sits on the throne of Morocco. 
Few people here knew even the names of the rival brothers. But 
when Germany threw out the suggestion that Mulai Hafid should be 
recognised, there broke out in England precisely the same fury as in 
Germany over Reval and the Macedonian proposals. And yet the 
two cases were almost analogous. In both affairs one of the two 
strongest Powers of Europe made.a proposal for the good of Europe. 
In ‘both cases the other Power bitterly resented not so much the 
proposal of the other, but the fact that she made it. If there had 
been friendly feeling neither proposa! would have awakened the 
smallest resentment—any more than France resented Reval. But 
there was not friendly feeling, and in its absence every movement is 
twisted into an unfriendly shape. There lies the heart of the 
problem—how to create friendly feeling. With it everything Gee 
will follow: but in its absence anything may happen. 

No friendly feeling, be it said, will ever come into being between 
England and Germany until they begin to understand one another’s 
aims. At present the strangest legends hold the field on both sides. 
It is easy for us to laugh at the fictions about ourselves which carry 
authority in Germany: but are we sure that our beliefs about Ger- 
many have any better ground? Everywhere, wherever Germany 
acts or whatever she does, we see the cloven hoof. A few years ago 
it was Venezuela and Bagdad. Mr. Balfour, inheriting the friendli- 
ness to Germany bequeathed to him by Lord Salisbury, wished to 
act with the German Government in collecting debts from an eccentric 
South American President and running a railway from the Mediter- 
ranean into the heart of the mysterious East. These were proposals 
to ‘be discussed on their merits, but they certainly did not differ 
essentially from such tasks as Great Britain has since agreed to 
perform in common with France and Russia. But the British public 
would have none of either proposal. There was no pause to examine 
these policies on their merits. It was enough that Germany was con- 
cerned with them. A rebellion of public opinion swiftly gave check to 
a weak Government, and Germany was thrown over. Is it remark- 
able that Germany should have fallen back resentfully on the policy 
of “splendid isolation”: and is it wonderful that the British Foreign 
Office, having been ignominiously thrown over by the British public, 
should have hesitated to attempt again any co-operation with Ger- 
many? For the incident was only characteristic of the view now 
taken by British public opinion of German policy in every part of the 
world, whether in the Far or the Near East, whether in Morocco or 
Turkey. 

And yet, taking the same facts, it is quite possible that a friendly 
onlooker, with a disposition to look on the brighter side, might have 
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passed a more favourable judgment. Germany is indeed confessedly 
following the Bismarckian tradition. She is avowedly a believer in the 
policy of national self-interest as opposed to the altruism preached by 
Mr. Gladstone. She maintains, with a good many of her critics on this 
side of the water, that “charity begins at home.” But this frank 
selfishness, though it is deplored by all those who follow the Glad- 
stonian tradition in this country, is, at any rate, honest and “above 
“board.” It is at the very opposite pole to the deep Machiavelian — 
subtlety ascribed to Germany iby her critics in England. German 
foreign policy, if one has to criticise it, has seemed for many years 
to have all the faults of a fitful impulsiveness, more like the spasms 
of a caged tiger than the deep cunning of a fox at large. And here, 
perhaps, we have the explanation. Germany, im spite of her vast 
spaces, is actually a caged country, shut off from the sea, with few 
outlets for her vast energies. She is looking for,an outlet. Is there 
any real wisdom or sound advantage in driving her to madness by 
blocking her at every turn? Is the world so small that every expan- 
sion for Germany must mean so much contraction for Great Britain? 
Why should this be more the case with her than with France or 
Russia? These are questions which require an answer before all 
hope of conciliation is surrendered. 

But if Great Britain misunderstands Germany, it is scarcely less 
true that Germany misunderstands Great Britain. There are a vast 
number of people in Germany who imagine that the British Govern- 
ment is feeling after an opportunity to crush their infant fleet. “ Why 
“not?” they say. “It is her one chance now—perhaps she may not 
“succeed later.” This reading of international morality shows, per- 
haps, that the influence of Bismarck on the German mind was not 
wholly beneficial. No assurances will remove such a misapprehen- 
sion: for it is only the outward and visible sign of an inner distrust. 
But there is certainly nothing in the policy of Great Britain since 
the Napoleonic wars—an exceptional struggle for very existence— 
to justify such a suspicion. We know that unless the baser elements 
in our country ‘by some chance obtain the lead, such a suspicion is 
absolutely unfounded. And yet it is there, not to be ignored, the 
counterpart of the suspicions on our side. 

But even those Germans who are superior to these alarms hold a 
view of Bgitish policy almost equally remote from the facts. They 
see England engaged in a deep and far-reaching scheme of policy 
aimed solely against Germany. They see in all our treaties and con- 
ventions but one aim—the isolation of the German Empire. They re- 
member that M. Delcassé, in one of his dreams, sketched out a possible 
quadruple alliance—France, Great Britain, Russia and Japan. They 
see in recent events the surprising and unexpected realisation of this 
dream: and men who apply to foreign politics the mind that others 
apply to chess are not to be easily convinced that these things have 
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been brought about without design. They face you with a dilemma 


of malice or imbecility. For the German brain attributes to Great 
Britain in these matters an astuteness which we certainly do not 
exercise in foreign affairs. Germany reads a common purpose into 
that detached series of happy thoughts which has dowered us with 
so many friends and allies. She reads into our vague and discon- 
nected benevolence a deep-seated capacity for enmity which is 
entirely foreign to our happy island nature. It seems to us very 
absurd. But unhappily such misunderstandings cannot be laughed 
at. If left alone they may have serious and even tragic results. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS. 


The only remedy for this state of affairs is to show that Great 
Britain is as ready for a fair understanding, on terms honourable to 
both, with Germany as with any other of the Powers with whom she 
has made these conventions. We know, of course, that our purposes 
are innocent and our thoughts blameless. We know that King and 
Cabinet in this country: are only working for the world’s peace. We 
know that the German idea of an unpremeditated British attack on 
Kiel or Stettin is as foolish, as baseless as the British mirage of 
German spies and German schemes for invasion. We know that our 
North Sea manceuvres have no more hostile intent against Germany 
than the recent German military manceuvres in Alsace-Loraine 
against France. But it is not enough to know our own good inten- 
tions ourselves. We have to prove them to our neighbours. Ger- 
many will still continue to believe that all these agreements are 
aimed against her unless we give her the conclusive reply of showing 
ourselves willing to include her in the network, and to crown all 
the good work of the last ten years by an understanding that in- 
cludes. her. ; 

The best thing of all, as we have seen, would be that this under- 
standing should be based on a mutual abatement of this great burden 
of armaments, giving to the world a new and historic lead along 
the road of peace. But if this “great deed” is “too great,” and if 
we cannot arrive immediately at that consummation, there is no reason 
why we should refuse to try any other approach. There are other 
matters on which the interests of the two countries meet. Both are 
great commercial nations, expanding rapidly along all lines of energy 
and enterprise, and intensely needing one another as customers. Com- 
merce has before now quite as often become a cause of peace 
as of conflict. In 1860, when the relations between France and 
England were at their worst, Richard Cobden, an Englishman whose 
greatness will in the end turn to shame the vulgarities of those who 
now attack his memory, went to France to negotiate a Commercial 
Treaty. At the same time Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister 
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of England, was lightly designating France as the particular foe of 
Great Britain. But peace in alliance with commerce vanquished the 
war-spirit in high places. Cobden’s work proved more powerful than 
Palmerston’s. The Commercial Treaty with France was achieved, 
and in spite of many rumours and perils those two great nations 
have never since met in the shock of open war. 

Does that event throw no light on our present difficulties? 


HAROLD SPENDER. 
APPENDIX. 


As there has been much uninformed discussion about the recent 
German Naval Act, I add a translation of that important document, 
the fruit of the last German General Election :— 


We, William, by the grace of God German Emperor, King of Prussia, 
enact in the name of the Empire, subject to the assent of the Bundesrath 
and Reichstag, as follows :— 

The following is to be substituted for section 2 of the law of the 
14th June, 1900, concerning the German fleet : 


2. 


Losses of ships expectec, Battleships and Cruisers are to be replaced 
after 20 years. 

This period will be reckoned from the granting of the first instalment 
for the ship to be replaced to the granting of the first instalment for the 
replacing ship. 

For the period from 1908 to 1917 the replacing construction, “e., 
building of substitute ships, will be in accordance with Appendix B. 


genes B. 


Distribution over the individual years of the replacing construction, 
7.e., building of substitute ships, to be taken in hand during the years 
1908 to 1917 inclusive. 


Year. Battleships, Large Cruisers. Small Cruisers. 
1908 aed 2 

1909 
1910 
1gtl 
1912 
1913 
1Q14 
19I5 
1916 
1917 
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THE ALLEGED TRANSMISSION OF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. 


_T is natural to suppose that the changes caused in parents during 
] their passage through life by injury, good or bad food, exer- 
cise, and the like are inherited in whole or part by offspring and 
descendants. At any rate, this belief was formerly universal. 
Lamarck founded on it his theory of evolution, and thus gave his 
name to the doctrine of the transmission of acquirements. But in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century Weismann and others pointed 
out that there are great difficulties in conceiving a probable means 
of transmission. It was shown besides that nearly all the evidence 
which had been thought to support the ancient belief was capable 
of another and a more probable interpretation. Thereupon scientific 
opinion, as a whole, underwent change. Lately, however, Mr. Francis 
Darwin, in his Presidential Address to the British Association at 
Dublin, and Professor Marcus Hartog, in the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW,* have attempted to revive the Lamarckian hypothesis. The 
question is of immense practical as well as scientific importance. 
All the disputants agree that the world of animals and plants has 
arisen by evolution, and therefore that species are capable of under- 
going change. If offspring inherit parental changes, then families 
and races dwelling under conditions injurious to the individual are 
progressively deteriorating, while those dwelling under beneficial 
conditions are improving. Slums, for example, are causing innate 
racial deterioration. Education is causing innate racial improvement. 
On the other hand, if parental acquirements are not transmissible, 
good and evil conditions do not produce any such effects. Races 
may change, indeed, but not in the way supposed. . 

The basis of all plant and animal life is the cell. A cell is a mass, 
usually microscopic, of living protoplasm. Every cell is derived 
from a pre-existing cell, which divided into two or more daughter cells. 
In this way cell-multiplication occurs. The lowest beings are uni- 
cellular. Higher beings consist of a multitude of cells. Occasionally 
two unicellular organisms of the same species unite to form a single 

* September, 1908. 
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cell. From the union proceeds a family of individuals, all of which 
separate. Amongst most multicellular organisms a cell from one body 
unites with a cell from another. This “ fertilised ovum ” multiples by 
division. But the descendant cells do not separate. Remaining in one 
mass, they: form collectively a “body,” an “ individual,” a man or a 
tree, for example. Some of them become skin-cells, others bone-cells, 
and so on. All these “somatic” or body cells play parts in enabling 
the individual to exist. When his death occurs they perish and leave 
no descendants. But some of the cells, the germs, play no part in 
taaintaining the existence of the body. They merely dwell within 
it till they perish, or till such time as they unite with germ-cells frum 
other individuals to form fertilised ova, whence arise fresh individuals, 
offspring, new cell-communities. The descendant cells of the fer- 
tilised ovum, then, differ from the descendants of the fertilised 
unicellular organism in that they remain in one mass and undergo 
differentiation into many kinds of cells, amongst which are the germ 
or reproductive cells, whose sole function is to reproduce new cell 
communities, and which alone are capable of conjugation. The 
germ-cells contain a substance which has ‘been termed the germ- 
plasm. We need not pin our faith to any hypothesis as to the pre- 
cise part of the cell which contains the germ-plasm, nor as to its 
composition, nor as to whether every somatic cell is, or is not, a 
potential germ as some have supposed; but some such substance 
there must be, some substance in the germ-cell which is the “ bearer 
“of heredity.” Most modern biologists believe that in cell-division 
portions of this material pass from the fertilised ovum whence the 
parent arose into his (or her) germ-cells; for which reason his 
children tend to resemble him—are of the same species. Certainly, 
as a rule, every part of a cell seems to be divided, apparently with 
great equality, between the daughter-cells. 

As far as has been ascertained, then, the somatic cells have nothing 
to do with reproduction. Apparently they furnish only shelter and 
nutriment to the germ-cells. This accords with the hypothesis that 
the nwulticellular individual is a cell-community, in which, as in a 
hive, the somatic cells are the workers and the germs the queens 
and drones. The child’s head is not derived from the parent’s head, 
his arm from his parent’s arm, and so on. But the whole of him is 
derived from a single cell which abode as a parasite within the 
parent. On the other hand, if it be true that acquirements are 
transmitted, then, since the child reproduces the acquirements of the 
parents in the absence of the causes that produced them, it is evident 
that the somatic cells must play some part in reproduction. They 
must impress their changes on the germ-cells in all sorts of particular 
ways. The child is not cut, but he reproduces a particular scar; he 
does not take strenuous exercise, but is strong in the same way 
as the parent. An individual, such as a man, makes millions of 
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acquirements ; he may be injured or benefited in a thousand ways, all 
of which must tend to affect the germs, each in its special way. Here, 
then, is the difficulty which has influenced many biologists. It is 
so hard to believe that machinery for such wonderful transmission 
exists that we ought to have very clear and convincing evidence. It 
must be shown, at least, that the phenomena of nature are susceptible 
of no more probable interpretation. Nobody has seen this machinery ; 
or, if it exists and has been seen, it has not been recognised. In the 
days when the transmission of acquirements was undoubted, several 
working hypotheses—for example, Darwin’s theory of Pangenesis— 
were formulated. But the fact that the Lamarckian theory remains 
to be proved has made them more unbelievable than ever. It is 
sometimes said that the cells of the individual are connected by 
protoplasmic bridges, and, therefore, that he is not really a cell- 
community, but a sort of gigantic unicellular organism. But this 
does not remove the difficulty; it is quite as hard to conceive how 
distant parts can affect the germs in the particular ways alleged as 
to conceive how distant cells can do it. 

The difficulty is increased by another set of considerations. De- 
velopment from the fertilised ovum is conditioned by stimuli which 
proceed from the world external to the individual. Chief amongst 
them are nutriment, use and injury. There are other stimuli, but it 
will not affect our argument if we class them all under one or other 
of these heads. Since no structure can be used or injured till it 
exists, the first stimulus to come into action is nutriment. Thus, 
speaking practically, the human being develops up to the time of 
birth wholly under its influence. Subsequently some of his struc- 
tures continue so to develop, for example his external ears and his 
hair, which grow though he never “uses” them. But for the incst 
part, nutriment, though it still supplies the materials for growth, no 
longer supplies the stimulus. Use takes up the task. For instance, 
the muscles of the limbs now develop only because they are used. 
In the absence of use they atrophy. The heart, lungs and kidneys 
grow in proportion to the strain placed on them. If a structure be 
damaged, as by a cut, injury supplies the stimulus for growth, and 
the part is healed by a scar. 

Use and injury, therefore, modify what nutriment has created. 
This fact of modification has always greatly impressed biologists. 
If we examine their statements carefully, we find that when they 
speak of an “inborn” or “innate” trait, they always indicate one 
that has developed under the stimulus of nutriment, whereas by an 
acquirement they mean one that has developed under the influence 
of use or injury. Most biologists suppose also that “innate ” traits, 
but not “acquirements,” tend to be “inherited.” But really the 
terms are incorrect. Since, under fit conditions, a scar on the hand 
arises under the stimulus of injury just as inevitably as the hand 
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arises under the stimulus of nutriment, it is difficult to understand 
how the latter can ‘be, in any true sense, more inborn and inherited 
than the former. Both have their roots equally in the germ-plasm. 
The hand seems—but only seems—more inborn because, since the 
stimulus of nutriment is always applied, it always arises in the normal 
individual; whereas, since the child is seldom imjured in precisely 
the same way as the parent, their scars are seldom alike. Were they 
injured in the same way, the scars would be just as alike, just as 
certainly reproduced, just as apparently inherited as the hand. The 
navel is a case ia point. As we shall see presently, the human 
species, for example, could not exist unless it made acquirements, 
and unless the parental and filial acquirements were very similar. 
The terms inborn, inheritable and acquired, however, are established 
terms which need not cause confusion if we bear in mind their real 
meanings. Moreover, though they are incorrect when used to distin- 
guish from one another the traits of the same individual, they are 
correct when used to distinguish the characters of separate indi- 
viduals. Thus offspring may differ from their parents both innately 
and by acquirement. They differ innately when they are “by 
“nature” different, when they spring from germ-cells in which the 
germ-plasm was different. Such innate differences are technically 
termed “variations. They differ by acquirement when the differ- 
ences are caused by differences in food, exercise or injury. 

Now, for millions of years evolution has so fashioned the race, has 
so dealt with the germ-plasm, that the individual responds by growth 
in fixed and definite ways to definite stimuli. For that reason the 
germs of each species develop into individuals of that species, and 
a man who takes strenuous exercise tends to develop into an athlete. 
When it is said that an acquirement is inherited, it is maintained, in 
effect, that a trait (¢g., a scar) which the parent was enabled to 
acquire in a certain way (as a reaction to injury), because a long 
course of evolution had rendered such acquisition possible to the 
members of his race, is reproduced by the child in a different cate- 
gory of traits, and in a way (as a reaction to nutriment) in which no 
member of his race had ever acquired it before, and with which, 
therefore, evolution had nothing to do. An apparent miracle is sup- 
posed to happen, the miraculous nature of which is concealed under 
a misuse of terms. 

Transmission of acquirements, though seemingly impossible, may 
occur nevertheless. The evidence bearing on the problem may be 
considered conveniently in connection with a larger question. It is 
infinitely more likely that the experiences of the parent, the food he 
eats, the physical and mental exercise he undergoes, the hardships he 
suffers, the diseases he contracts, the substances circulating in his | 
blood, and so forth, may alter his germs in some way, so that his 
offspring are innately different from what they would have been 
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otherwise. Not till it can be shown that germs can be altered in 
some way through extraneous influence will it be worth while to 
consider whether parental acquirements alter them in particular 
ways. 

There is abundant evidence that the germ-plasm may occasionally 
be altered by the conditions to ,;which parents are exposed. Thus, 
beans, which Clayton planted in shade, progressively deteriorated 
till in the fourth generation they produced no seed. European dogs 
are said to deteriorate in India and horses in the Falkland Islands, 
Obviously these races were doomed to extinction unless there 
occurred amongst them individuals whose germ-plasm was able to 
withstand the ill-conditions. Since various races of native dogs 
flourish in India, it is evident that such individuals do occur at times. 
The practical question, therefore, is not whether conditions can be 
discovered in which the germ-plasm is altered by its surroundings, 
but whether the alteration is a common thing in nature. 

Offspring always vary, not only from their parents, but amongst 
themselves. Thus the members of a litter of dogs, cats, or pigs may 
vary as much from one another as those born in successive births. 
In the same litter one puppy may be large, strong, vigorous and 
rough-haired, whilst others may exhibit opposite traits in all sorts 
of combinations. One puppy may resemble the father, another the 
mother, a third an ancestor, and a fourth may be unlike any pre- 
decessor. Speaking practically, since the germ-cells and the puppies 
which arose from them were all conditioned alike before birth, these 
great differences must be “spontaneous” in the sense that their 
source lies in the nature of the germ-plasm, not in the -onditions 
_ to which it is exposed; otherwise all the puppies, being exposed to 
the same influences, would have varied in the same direction. If 
plants be propagated by slips and taken to many climes, then, as a 
rule which has few exceptions, though scores of years may pass and 
all sorts of acquirements be made, the germ-plasm does not alter; 
that is, the plants do not vary till the first seed generation, and then 
no more than if no such long and diverse exposure of the germ-plasm 
had occurred. We know that a germ-cell, on being fertilised, spon- 
taneously produces many different kinds of cells, such as muscle and 
skin cells. In the same way, apparently, it produces spontaneously 
germ-cells which vary amongst themselves as regards their contained 
germ-plasm. These germinal variations are necessary if the species 
is to adapt itself to changing conditions. Evidently then, not only 
are many variations spontaneous, but they are sufficiently numerous, 
diverse, and considerable to afford materials for selection, natural 
or artificial A vast mystery is often made of the origin of 
variations. But, if we admit that the regular variations of somatic 
cells are due to Natural Selection, there seems no valid reason for 
refusing to admit that the maintenance of the less regular variability 
of germ-cells is due to the same cause. 
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The question then arises: What is normally the proportion of 
spontaneous variations to those caused by the action of the environ- 
ment on the germ-plasm? This. problem, like the included one of 
the transmission of acquirements, is of immense importance. If the 
great majority of variations are spontaneous and occur like bullet 
marks round a bull’s-eye, then material is present amidst which nature 
can make selection and so, fitting species to their environments, 
cause adaptive evolution. But if the great majority are not spon- 
taneous, then natural selection has no scope. Since each species is 
subjected to a particular set of influences, almost every individual 
will vary in a particular direction from the parent. Under 
the influence of conditions which play persistently on all or most of 
the members, the race will drift helplessly in directions which will 
not, as a rule, fit it more closely to its surroundings. 

Consider the case of a race subjected to malaria, a disease of pro- 
longed duration caused by a microbe, that, invading the body in 
millions, floods it with a virulent poison (toxin), in which, therefore, 
the germ-cells are literally soaked. If ever the normal environment 
is a common cause of variations in offspring, 1t should be so in this 
instance. No laboratory or breeding pen can furnish an experi- 
ment more stringent, easily observed, or conclusive than this vast 
experiment of Nature. Acquirements have been said to be only 
faintly and fitfully transmissible, so that conclusions from negative — 
experiments are illegitimate. But here we have an experiment that 
includes a whole race and hundreds of generations, and which can 
be checked by observing races that have suffered less or not at all 
from the disease or that have suffered from other complaints. 

The malady is, in effect, universal on the West Coast of Africa. 
Individuals differ in their powers of resisting it, some taking it lightly 
and some severely ; but almost every negro suffers, and many children 
perish of it. If the sufferings of the parents caused children to vary 
so as to be weaker, it is evident that on the average individuals would 
start life inferior to what their predecessors were at their start, and 
the race would thus degenerate and ultimately become extinct. On 
the other hand, if variations are usually spontaneous, if, quite un- 
affected by the illnesses of the parents, children vary so that some 
are naturally more and others less resistant than their parents, it 
is plain that the weeding out of the unfittest, the weak against the 
disease, would ultimately make the race resistant to it. In the one 
case (including the transmission of acquirements) the race would 
drift to destruction ; in the other, it would undergo protective evolu- 
tion. Obviously the latter is what has happened. Negroes show 
no sign of any kind of degeneration, but they are of all races the 
most resistant to malaria. Every other race is resistant to the 
disease in precise proportion to the length and severity of its past 
experience of it, and this apparently is the sole effect that malaria 
has had on any race. 
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The same is true of all other diseases and adverse conditions to 
which races are subjected. Thus Englishmen, who have suffered 
much from tuberculosis, are more resistant to it than negroes who 
have suffered less, and much more resistant than Polynesians, who 
have had no previous experience of it, and are exterminated when it 
is introduced to their islands. Extreme cold has not rendered de- 
generate the Esquimaux, nor extreme heat the Arabs; they have 
merely become, by the survival of the fittest, resistant to heat and 
cold. Professor Hartog says: “It seems not unlikely that the effect 
“of abuse in alcohol, weakening the will of the parent, may in the 
“same way be transmitted to offspring, though Dr. Archdall Reid 
“will not have this at any price.” Certainly I will not have it. 
Many races have been afflicted by alcohol for many thousands of 
years. Some men are naturally more susceptible to its charm than 
others. These, because they are more tempted, drink, on the aver- 
age, to greater excess, and are thus weeded out to a greater extent. 
As a consequence, every race is temperate precisely in proportion to 
its past experience of alcohol. For instance, West African savages, 
who have long possessed unlimited supplies of palm toddy, the Jews, 
and the inhabitants of the vine countries of the South of Europe 
are more temperate than North Europeans, and infinitely more tem- 
perate than most savages. However much drinkers suffer, there is 
neither physical nor mental deterioration of the race. What is true 
of alcohol is true of opium. Thus the natives of India, who have 
long used the drug, are very temperate ; the Chinese, who have used it 
for two centuries, are less temperate; Burmans, Australian blacks 
and Polynesians, who have only lately made its acquaintance, are 
extremely intemperate. Urban life, particularly slum life, 1s injurious: 
to the individual. Each succeeding generation of slum-dwellers pre- 
sents a very debilitated and puny appearance, and the mortality is 
immense. But there is no evidence that such conditions are common 
causes of variations. Races that have been most subjected to the 
influences of city life—the Chinese and the Jews, for example—are 
in no way degenerate. They have merely become highly capable 
of resisting the complex of ill-conditions found in cities. 

The public will not accept unaccustomed views till they have been 
long formulated, or till they have received official sanction. Such 
sanction may be found in the recently published Refort of the Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, which 
states: “Many races have been exposed to one or other of all the. 
“ill-conditions which have been alleged as causes of filial deteriora- 
“tion. In every case the only apparent effect has been to render 
“these races. capable of dwelling comparatively unharmed under 
“such conditions. It is not to be conceived that a race which dete- 
“riorates in every generation can emerge from the struggle not 
“weakened, but strengthened. Moreover, almost complete disproof 
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“of this hypothesis is furnished by the facts submitted to us by the 
“medical investigators.”* Writing to the Westminster Gazette, Dr. 
1. B. Donkin, than whom there-is no higher authority, says: “In 
“your article of the 20th inst. on ‘The Fitness of the People, you 
“imply that the report of the Royal Commission on the Feeble- 
“minded confirms the belief that ‘degeneration’ is a consequence of 
“*slum-conditions. Will you allow me, as a member of the Commis- 
“sion, to emphasise the fact that is insisted on in the report, viz, 
“that there is no evidence whatever that poverty, disease, or any- 
“thing eise included in the term ‘slum conditions’ has anything to 
“do with the causation of feeble-mindedness. Our report did not 
“deal with the matter of ‘physical deterioration’ or ‘degeneration’ 
“at large: but the evidence before us as to the causation of feeble- 
“mindedness gave, as a whole, no support to the popular view of bad 
“hygiene, alcoholism, etc. being in any sense productive of »racial 
“or filial degeneration, however harmful such agencies are to the 
“individuals who are subject to them. For justification of these 
“remarks I would refer you to Part VI, chapter 7, of the report 
“itself.” 

On the other hand, the evidence is massive that if a race is placed 
under conditions so highly beneficial to its individuals that the 
elimination of the unfit is reduced to a minimum, it tends to. de- 

‘generate. That is to say, retrogressive variations tend spontaneously 

to predominate over progressive variations. Thus we cannot im- 
prove, or even preserve, our choice breeds of horses and cattle merely 
by supplying good food and the other conditions necessary for a 
healthy existence. We must weed out the unfit and so breed the 
race with care. 

I do not mean to imply that variations of some sort are never 
caused by the state of the parent, but merely that such instances 
must be very rare. Otherwise living beings, all species of which are 
constantly exposed to ill-conditions, to which they actually owe their 
evolution, would become extinct. We know that the offspring of 
diseased and intemperate people are often perfectly normal and 
robust. That implies that their germ-plasm was insusceptible to the 
action of toxins and alcohol. This insusceptible type survives. The 
susceptible types are eliminated. A high degree of insusceptibility 
is thus established as a necessary condition of racial survival, and 
in the process of ages becomes almost absolute. Under exceptional 
circumstances, as when exposed to novel and.powerful influences, the 
whole race is sometimes rendered really degenerate as in the case 
of European dogs in India. But the mere fact of deterioration 
under such conditions proves clearly how necessary for the 

* Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 


p- 184. 
t The Westminster Gazetfe, August 22nd, 1908. 
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preservation of the race is a high degree of ay, to 
normal influences. 

Most of the facts of Nature lie patent under our eyes, open to 
interpretation if we tear aside the veils of familiarity and pre- 
conception. Some facts, however, are so obscured by the sur- 
roundings in: which they are found that we must use experiment or 
some such method to make them plain. Experiment is very valuable 
as a means of filling gaps in our knowledge, but it can do no more 
than render facts, previously obscured, as patent as the mass of 
those on which our knowledge is founded. In some sciences, for 
example physics, nearly all facts are obscured. In others, for ex- 
ample anatomy, nearly all are patent. In biology, especially in the 
case of the higher plants and animals, most facts are patent, but 
some are obscured; There is nothing especially magical or 
scientific about experiment. It is not a substitute for accurate 
and comprehensive thinking. There are no scientific facts. All 
relevant facts, experrmental or other, are equal before science. It 
is the classification and interpretation of facts that constitute 
science. The greater the number of facts included in our survey 
the more complete our classification, the more correct are our inter- 
pretations likely to be. Some men of science, however, appear to 
havea faith in facts obtained by experiment or some such laboratory 
method so unbounded that they base their thinking exclusively on 
them. A tiny islet of truth is discovered on which are built tre- 
mendous and totally illegitimate hypotheses—hypotheses that are 
supposed to be especially unassailable because preceded by experi- 
ment. No attempt is made to correlate the facts thus reached with 
the huge volume of equally indisputable truths gathered by simple 
observation—to make the hypothesis “furnish a basis for the rigor- 
“ous deductive inference of consequences,” and so ascertain whether 
it is “in harmony with all other laws included in the conceived 
“system of reality.” That which, rightly used, might bridge a gap 
between neighbouring continents of truth is treated as the sole truth 
known to us. The prevalent belief that variations are usually due 
to changes in the parental body furnishes a case in point. Experiment 
has demonstrated that it is possible to devise conditions in which 
some animals and plants may be made to vary. The only legitimate 
inference is that it is possible to devise such conditions. The infer- 
ence actually drawn is that all or most variations are due to the 
action of the environment of the germ-plasm. It would be worth 
the reader’s while to make a rigorous deductive inference of conse- 
quences from this hypothesis and try to conceive whether it is 
compatible with the patent truth that life persists on earth in spite 
of the ill-conditions to which all: species are exposed. If he suc- 
ceeds, he may then try to conceive whether the persistence of life 
is compatible with Lamarckian hypothesis, which supposes that all 
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ill-conditions that enfeeble the parent enfeeble the child in the 
same way. If he succeeds, he is capable of an intellectual feat, of 
which, I confess, [ am incapable. 

Professor Hartog alleges the inheritance of acquired immunity to 
disease. He is in error. Immunity is never transmitted through 
the germ-plasm. In every case the unborn but developing child 
of a diseased mother acquires it for himself in the same way and 
under the same conditions as the mother, and never hands it on to 
his own children. For example, if a2 mother suffers from measles 
shortly before the birth of her child, the latter may be born immune. 
But, though her immunity continues, neither her subsequent children 
nor any of her grand-children inherit any. Similarly a child may be 
born suffering from a maternal disease. This does not imply in- 
heritance, however, but only that the microbes have passed from one 
body into another, much as bullets might pass. Again, Professor 
Hartog lays stress on the fact that Weismann has admitted that 
variations may be caused by the action of the environment on the 
germ-plasm. Weismann is a very great biologist, but we are not 
bound in science by authority. If we accept part of his views, we 
are under no obligation to accept all of them. Moreover, the occa- 

-sional occurrence of variations in this manner is one thing. Their 
commoi. occurrence is quite another thing. Experiment is useless 
here, for we cannot experiment without placing the individual under 
conditions unusual for his species. Professor Hartog mentions Brown- 
Séquard’s and Romanes’ experiments on guinea-pigs. Several 
observers who repeated the experiments failed to achieve the same 
results. In any case, the vast mass of experimental as of other 
evidence is against the Lamarckian hypothesis. 

Apparently Mr. Francis Darwin’s belief in the transmission of 
acquirements is founded mainly on the analogy indicated by Hering, 
between the physical development of the individual on ancestral 
lines and the growth of his habits on the lines of his repeated actions. 
Analogy is a dangerous guide. We saw that human beings develop 
up to birth under the stimulus of nutriment, but subsequently, for the 
most part, under that of use. The power of responding to the latter 
stimulus, of growing ‘when the parts are used, is greatest in the 
infant, but gradually declines, till in the adult use does little more 
than maintain the growth previously achieved. In the old man it 
does not even maintain the previous standard. Here, again, since 
every child grows in the same way, under the same stimuli as his 
predecessors, it is plain that acquirements do not become inborn. 
Moreover, since the capacity to grow under the stimulus of use de- 
clines with age, no increase, due to the exercise of capacity, can be 
transmitted. There is every reason to believe that in proportion as 
animals are low in: the scale of life, the power of developing under 
the stimulus of use (plasticity, as it has been called) is less and less 
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till it is non-existent or almost so. Indeéd, there is little evidence 
that animals so low as insects acquire anything physical through use. 
Their structures seem wholly inborn. Thus they are usually quiescent 
during their metamorphoses. It would seem, then, that the power of 
responding by growth to use is a late and a high product of evolution. 

Mind offers an exact parallel to body. Some mental parts, the 


instincts, for example, develop in us without the aid of experience, 


which is the term we apply to use when speaking of the mind. But 
everything we learn is acquired. Those animals that are not pro- 
tected by their parents after the beginning of conscious life must 
come into the world ready armed by instinct for the battle of life. 
They have no time to gather experience, and are almost or quite in- 
capable of profiting by it. Thus the young house-fly is as capable 


' of maintaining existence as an older animal, but it can learn little, 


or nothing. Higher in the scale, in proportion as the young are 
protected during development by their parents, animals depend less 
on instinct and more on experience. The highest product of mental 
evolution, the human being, is, owing to the retrogression of instinct, 
helpless at birth, but capable, on the other hand, of learning to walk, 
to speak, to read, to think in abstract terms, and a thousand things 


more. Protection by parents is nothing other than a device to enable 


offspring to develop physically and mentally under the stimulus of 
use. Memory is necessary for family life, for otherwise husbands 
and wives, parents and offspring, would be unable to recognise one 
another. 

The power, or faculty, or capacity by means of which we learn 
(grow mentally under the stimulus of experience) is termed memory. 
The things that are learnt, the actual mental growths, are termed the 
contents of memory. The term memory is used rather loosely and 
variously. But by it I mean the faculty which stores and recalls our 
mental experiences, as a phonograph stores and recalls sounds; not 
that mere temporary “bearing in mind” which may be compared to 
the sound which lingers on a struck harp-string, and which, doubtless, 
is present in many purely instinctive animals.* Most of our experi- 
ences are not committed to memory. Thus we are able to recall 


*The behaviour of the Steztoy, mentioned by Mr. Francis Darwin, is apparently 
an instance, if not of bearing in mind, of a physical something analogous to it. “If 
a fine jet of water is directed against the disc of the creature, it contracts Slikea 
flash’ intoits tube. In about half a minute it expands again and the cilia resume 
their activity. Now we cause the current to act again upon the disc. This time the 
Stentor does not contract, which proves that the animal has been in some way 
changed by the first stimulus.” The following illustrates real lack of memory in a. 
much higher animal: ‘I have taken a hermit crab, put it into a tank filled with 
water, and when he had protruded his head from the shell of the whelk in whicb he 
was residing, I gently moved towards him a pair of open scissors, and gave him 

lenty of time to see the glistening object. Then, slowly including the tip of one of 
his tentacles between the open blades, I suddenly cut off the tip. Of course the 
animal immediately drew back into the shell, and remained there for a considerable 
time. When he again came out I repeated the operation as before, and so on for a 
great number of times, till all the tentacles had been progressively cut away, little by 
little. Yet the animal never learnt to associate the appearance of the scissors with 
the snip that had been given.” (Romanes, ‘“ Mental Evolution in Animals,” 


Pp. 122-3.) 
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few of the faces we see when walking down a street, though many 
of them are borne in mind at the time of seeing and for some moments 
afterwards. We remember only impressive or oft-repeated experi- 
ences. For that reason a child will remember a beating or an oft- 
repeated lesson in Latin. Much even that has been committed: to 
memory is ultimately more or less erased, as in the case of a first’ 
lesson. Here, again, mind offers a parallel to body. As the athlete 
loses part of his physical development when he goes out of training, 
so we tend to forget beyond power of recall when we are no longer 
reminded ; when, in tact, our knowledge is no longer useful to us. 
The growth, not the power of growing, is lost. Powers of growing 
physically and mentally are innate traits which do not themselves 
' grow with use, or diminish from lack of it. Whether used or not, 
they arise in the young individual and atrophy with advancing age. 

Memory is of two kinds, conscious and unconscious. The former 
stores experiences which can be consciously recalled, sights, sounds, 
events, and the like, the things we think about. The function of the 
unconscious memory is every whit as important. By means’ of it we 
learn Zow to act and think. Thus, when a child learns to read and 
a woman to knit, they each acquire not only certain facts, but also 
a certain skill. The facts can be recalled to the conscious mind, but 
the skill, though it can be recalled whenever needed), cannot be re- 
presented in the same conscious way. Constant repetition creates 
the skill, and then our actions become “habitual.” All our so-called 
physica] dexterities, walking, speaking, swimming, and the rest are 
so acquired. Repetition also converts various other actions,’ such 
as falling asleep, or waking at fixed hours, or rubbing the chin when 
in thought, and the like, into habits. Examined closely, a habit 
is seen to be an imitation instinct. The child learns to do that 
which, if instinctive, would need no learning... So close is the copy 
that it is often hard to distinguish between the two, especially 
amongst the lower animals. 

An imperious instinct impels the child to sport: Its play supplies: 
the body with the stimulus of use which causes it to grow and the 
mind with the experience which enables it to become skilful in using 
the body. Only animals that develop under the stimuli of use and 
experience sport in any true sense, and their play is always of a 
kind that fits them for the future battle of life. It enables them 
to grow physically and mentally in the right way. Thus the puppy 
chases, the kitten pounces, the kid climbs, the little girl dandles her 
doll, the boy enters into contests which foreshadow the grimmer 
struggles of adult life. 

As we play with our limbs, so we play with the facts that our 
minds have stored. Thinking is a kind of sport to which we are 
urged by an instinct more imperious and ceaseless in its promptings 
than that of the child to play. From birth to death, from morning 
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to night, we are perpetually acquiring skill in thinking—storing new 
and recalling old experiences, associating, dissociating, comparing; 
discriminating, reasoning. When we send a child to school we design 
that he shall acquire, not only knowledge, but skilful habits. of 
thought. Intelligence and reason are not innate faculties, butiare 
learnt as reading and writing are learnt. They depend on memory. 

If we had instincts but no memory, we should live only in the 
“immediate present,” feeling but not thinking. We should have 
impulses to action, but no conscious aims. The past would be:a 
blank and the future also. Intelligence is part of the profit we 
derive from the ability to learn. Reason is merely magnified intel- 
ligence. We have them in greater degree than lower animals, because 
our memories are vaster and because we can learn to be very skilful 
in using their contents. In the last analysis all the contents ‘of 
memory are supplied by the conscious, and all the skill in using 
them by the unconscious memory. By means of intelligence we 
“consciously adapt means to ends.” Obviously we cannot consciously 
adapt means to ends unless we have learnt to do so. A caterpillar 
which builds itself a cocoon is not intelligent, however well it works. 
Since it does not appeal to experience, it is guided merely by that 
blind impulse, the very antithesis of intelligence, which we ‘term 
instinct. A man who builds a house is intelligent because, guided 
by experience, he consciously adapts means to ends. Unlike the 
adult man, a new-born baby has no intelligence, for he has no 
experience to which appeal may be made; but, unlike the cater- 
pillar, he has vast capacity, vast memory, vast powers of learning 
to become intelligent. Men vary in their powers, but one and all, 
the quick and the slow, and the clever and the dull, they cannot be 
intelligent without learning to be so. An idiot or imbecile is merely 
a person with a defective memory, one who cannot store facts or 
learn to think skilfully, or both. A particularly intelligent lower 
animal is one that profits particularly well from experience. 

Besides learning habits of skilful thought, we learn habitual atti- 
tudes of mind. Thus, according to the environment in which we 
are reared, we become fanatical or tolerant, prejudiced or open- 
minded, and so forth. 

Man is the crown of creation because he is pre-eminently the 
educable, the adaptable animal. Within limits, his physical and 
mental parts grow in proportion to his actual needs. His vast power 
of developing under the stimulus of use renders him capable of 
acquiring the body and mind of a bricklayer or a clerk, a hunter or 

a diplomatist, a savage or a civilised being. For each of the in- 
stincts of the most richly endowed lower animal he is able to develop 
any one or more of a thousand habits, every one of which is as 
adaptive as an instinct. Of all animals he acquires the most, and 
he has continuously acquired the most for thousands of generations. 
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Yet he still inherits the least; that is, he develops less than any 
other animal under the sole stimulus of nutriment. No more 
decisive proof of the incorrectness of the Lamarckian 
hypothesis is conceivable. We all believe that evolution has usually 
implied increasing adaptation; most of us believe that it has always 
implied it. Provided an animal receives protection while making 
his earlier acquirements, habits are obviously more adaptive than 
instincts. Obviously, also, they have tended to replace them during 
evolution. But both Mr. Francis Darwin and Professor Hartog 
maintain the contrary. They suppose that the relatively useless 
tends to replace the relatively useful. Ignoring “the vast mass of 
positive evidence that lies patent before us, they rely on vague 
analogies and more than doubtful interpretations of a very few 
isolated facts. It is as if they looked into a puddle in the 
midst of a continent and then declared that there was no land near. 
Charles Darwin had certainly some faith, which, however, steadily 
decreased, in the transmission of acquirements. He worked better 
than he knew when he formulated the theory of Natural Selection. 
His co-discoverer, Wallace, on the other hand, has constantly main- 
tained that they are never transmitted. The evidence is massive 
that this great pioneer of science is altogether right. 


G. ARCHDALL REID. 


MODERN PRIESTS. OF BAAL. 


N most of the religions of the world, the festival of the coming 
of the sun-god into the North has ever been celebrated with 
pomp and ceremonies of immemorial antiquity and deep, half-for- 
gotten significance. His death at the hand of cruel Winter; his 
burial, and repose in the life-giving Earth; his resurrection as 
the life-power of the world; these simple outlines of the ancient 
Mysteries prevail in every creed and have been handed down almost 
intact through the Death of Thammuz-Adonais; the Mysteries of 
Osiris; the Feast of Baal; and the wounding and death of Baldur 
the Beautiful. 

This much is known to most people, but a strange fact, less widely 
recognised, is that the most ancient form of all, the Spring Feast 
of the Priests of Baal, with bloody rites, and usages dim with the 
mists of antiquity, has been preserved, in a very primitive form, 
to this late generation. The religion of Mahomet is the vehicle 
by which this ancient Mystery has been handed down, in the form 
of a mystic, terrible and wonderful Persian ceremony known by the 
title of the Feast of Husein and Hasan. 

This title is the modern excuse for a perpetuation of the 
forms of faith that moved the crowd in hoary Babylon, effete 
and over-civilised a thousand years before the days of Abraham. 
In order to understand the Mahommedan colouring of this old 
Sun-myth, we must recall the fact that at the death of Mahomet the 
succession was left in great confusion, the sons of his daughter 
Fatima contending for the position of Khaleefah (Successor), 
against the pretensions of the Prophet’s brothers and uncle. Long 
and sanguinary quarrels were the result of these disputes, the 
contending parties ranging themselves, as far as religion was 
concerned, in the two immortal factions of the believers in eternal 
life and the preachers of total extinction after death. These two 
great religious parties are more familiar to us, perhaps, under their 
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Jewish titles of Sadducee and Pharisee than those of the Persian 
Sun-ite and Shi-ite. When Husein and Hasan, the sons of Fatima, 
were separately done to death—-two very long and intricate 
romances—a symbolic drama of the murders of these holy 
men became the Spring ceremony of the S/z-2¢es of Persia, in which 
country the Khaleefah is a Fatimite; the Turks, on the other hand, 
taking their succession and authority from Osman, the Swn-zée. 
Long, complicated and romantic are the stories of those fierce 
struggles, of which this account is the barest frame-work, just 
sufficient, perhaps, to make the Feast of Husein and Hasan 
intelligible to the Unbeliever’s ear. In certain cities of the Turkish 
Empire this ceremony is permitted to take place, under certain 
restrictions, in the Persian Quarters of the town. I am not certain, 
but I think the cities are Constantinople, Smyrna and Damascus. 
It was while staying in the former of those three ancient cities that 
we heard of this Feast of Husein and Hasan, about to take place 
across the waters of the Golden Horn, where the semi-civilisation 
of the Pera shops and tram-lines gives place to the dim streets of 
old Stamboul,. with mysterious latticed windows jutting out high 
above the passers’ gaze. 

A happy cArnoinabaen of influence and interest procured a permit 
and a avass (guide-interpreter) from the Persian Embassy, a 
venerable. white-bearded person, clad in the frock-coat uniform of 
his Embassy and wearing a tall, black astrachan cap adorned by the 
Persian symbol in gilt and glittering silver. By the reckoning of the 
Mahommedan Calendar this festival of Husein and Hasan falls upon 
the tenth day of Moharram, which coincided, in the year of which 1 
write, with our 18th of April. On that day, late on a fine Spring 
afternoon, our escort presented himself at our hotel, and, after salaams 
and greetings of the hand placed on the forehead, mouth:and heart, 
the old fellow surveyed our little party critically. 

“The four for whom we have permission?” he asked gravely. 
Reassured on this point, he then enquired if these ladies knew. what 
they were going to see and if they were likely to be alarmed. 

“Perhaps, but they will certainly not make a disturbance.” 
Without more parley he turned and led the way to the door of the 
hotel, where he mounted the box of the first of two. little victorias 
that were waiting for us. Down through the steep, cobbled streets 
of, Pera we drove in the little Turkish carriages that look so dilapi- 
dated. but are of necessity constructed of the finest woods and 
mounted on the most perfect steel: springs procurable. Even with 
these precautions, the life of a Constantinople cab is very. short 
indeed, as it is generally driven at a scrambling gallop over the 
incredible series of mounds and pitfails that are dignified in any 
by the name of roads. | | 

Wrenching and jerking over the precipitous tram- are we flew 


his 
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along, round little heaps of placid, sleeping pariahs; past the rows 
of tall European houses; down to the broad, crazy wooden bridge, 
the famous Bridge of Galata. Across the waters of the Golden 
Horn, with its forests of masts and heterogeneous craft, rose the 
familiar outline of the dark cypresses and pointed minarets. of 
Stamboul, now beginning to glow in the rose and saffron reflections 
of the sunset sky. Up the steep, dark streets that line the further 
shore rattled our little open cabs, past the long, mysterious blank 
walls and the still more mysterious open doorways, till we came to 
a yet more dim and intricate maze of narrow streets which we 
learned was the Persian Quarter of the city. 

In one of these tortuous thoroughfares our favass gave the order 
to stop and our little party alighted from the carriages, to the drivers | 
of which some complicated instructions were given before they drove 
away. Forming a little procession we followed the courteous old 
guide up a dark, narrow passage between very high houses which 
could be touched on each side by the outstretched hands. Window- 
less walls met the eye, broken only by one shallow porch which led 
by crumbling steps to a great door that looked as though it had 
been hermetically sealed from the beginning of Time. 

At the end of the steep passage we came suddenly upon a wide 
square formed of lofty narrow wooden houses with fantastic balconies 
crowded round a broad pathway, the centre of the space being filled 
by a small railed-in plantation of tyees and grass. From every 
window hung long cloths of black bc silver, while many of the 
house-fronts were swathed right across by deep festoons of inky 
draperies. Perilous lights appeared at all points of the flimsy 
houses, and as the evening breeze circled in little eddies through the 
square the funereal hangings bulged and swayed against pendant 
glass chandeliers filled with. burning candles, and a universal con- 
flagration seemed only to be averted by a miracle. é 

The light of sunset and the uncertain rays of the illuminations 
fell upon rows of faces clustered at every window, the frail balconies 
supporting crowds of the Faithful, while the square below was deeply 
lined by a motley fringe of tarbooshed and turbanned humanity 
herded behind a rope so as to leave a broad, clear space round the 
centre of the square. 

Our savass conducted his little squad skilfully through the crowd 
until we found ourselves on the opposite side to that on which we had 
entered and amongst a group composed of one or two Russians, a 
Frenchman, and a lady from one of the Embassies. Here a few chairs 
had been placed, one of which we each managed to secure, the havass 
advising us to use them as stands, for it was impossible to ciear the 
space between our point of vantage and the ropes. 

Standing on our chairs we looked over the heads of a throng of 
dark-faced Mussulmans, but nothing was yet to be seen beyond the 
confining rope save the broad, clear path round the plot of garden 
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“The procession will soon appear,” the #avass explained. “It 
“passes round another square, and then will come along a street 
“leading in here.” 

As he spoke, a faint sound of chanting grew upon the air, and 
slowly, from the steep alley by which we had entered, emerged 
what surely must be one of the strangest processions that folly or 
fanaticism has yet evolved. 

Night had almost fallen by the time this apparition came in 
sight, and the light of the illuminations fell waveringly upon a white 
horse, symbolical of the steed ridden by Husein when he met his 
death, which headed the display—a fine white Arab charger, with 
proud neck curving and delicate hoofs lifted lightly and daintily as 
he passed along. But as the graceful animal approached, his tall 
frame was seen to be covered by a great white sheet spattered with 
blood, and on the broad back were two white doves, alive and 
struggling, with feet tied together and feathers smeared with blood. 
These ghastly emblems represented, we were informed, the death 
of Husein, who was killed in a treacherous ambush at Karbelah, the 
doves typifying the souls of the martyr and his family who perished 
with him. 

Following the white horse—who was, to me, more the Horse of the 
Sun than the charger of the comparatively modern Husein—came a 
long double file of swarthy men of all ages in coloured robes and 
turbans, bearing aloft huge banners of scarlet, green and yellow, 
inscribed each one with one of the ninety-nine names of 
Allah. These devotees led the slow, monotonous chant to which 
the whole procession moved in chorus, a cadence of ten minor notes, 
wild, unearthly, older, possibly, than that of those Priests of Baal who 
taunted the Prophet on Mount Carmel in the dim dawn of antiquity. 
Something passionate, maddening, sounded in the reiteration of this 
chant, some primal, elementary magic of the ancient world; and this 
is not imagination, for the most common-place and stolid beings 
cannot hear that chant for long without an unwonted stirring of 
the pulses ; and its effect upon the impressionable Oriental is to drive 
him to a raving frenzy. It was, perhaps, to some such chant 
that David danced before the Ark. 

Round the square paced the chanting banner-bearers, followed 
closely by another symbol, a palanquin containing two little children 
whose shaven crowns and little pale faces were covered with blood, 
and their tiny blood-stained fingers scattered sand to left and right. 
These boys represented the nephew of Husein-and his little son 
Abdallah, who were murdered in his arms when he was cut down at 
Karbelah, the sand being cast about in token that the grandson of the 
Prophet met his death, he and all his family, in the desert. Of 
Hasan one hears but little, for he was poisoned ignominiously by a 
treacherous woman at the instigation of his uncle. 

Next came a little army of men, marching four abreast, and beating 
themselves, in time to that unearthly chant, with flails composed of 
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short sticks to which were attached thin chains about two feet long 
ending in iron spikes. How old this custom may be we cannot know, 
for the Flagellants of the early Christian Church took their idea 
of scourging from some older religion than that which they pro- 
fessed, and the Priests of Baal beat upon their breasts and leaped 
and cut themselves with knives. In rhythmic motion, in time to 
that haunting melody, the flails rose in the grasp of the right hand © 
and descended with considerable force across the left shoulder upon 
the back. At first I thought the back of each devotee was protected 
by a leather cape, but a closer view revealed the supposed leather as 
the live skin of the flagellants, their robes being cut away to expose 
the body to the full force of the spikes. The yellow, uncertain light 
showed long and hideous weals, from which blood slowly dripped, 
entirely unheeded of the frenzied self-torturers. 
_ After these men came another company of devotees, each beating 
his right hand upon his bare left breast in the same haunting rhythm. 
Higher and wilder soared the voices, repeating the maddening phrase, 
while a deep, dull thud of scores of fists on scores of chests punctuated 
the rise and fall. 

“They beat their breasts and called upon the Lord,” quoted one 
of our party. 

This seemed to us to be but a mild penance, though a sharp pair 
of eyes amongst us noted the fact that the skin of many a broad, 
brown chest was raised in an ugly blister or torn by the impact of the 
clenched knuckles. Later on we were told that, far from being a 
light penance, the beating of the breast was one of the most severe 
and dangerous, for a great number of those who practise it die from 
failure of the heart consequent upon the violent blows. 

The end of the procession came in view, a long double file of. 
three hundred or more men in white robes and red tarbooshes, 
headed by a wild, uncanny little old man in black robes with a green 
turban setting off his white, shrivelled face and long beard, the latter 
dyed to brilliant scarlet and floating out in two long ends as he strode 
along. Behind this weird figure the men in white walked crab- 
wise, facing inwards, each holding to his neighbour’s girdle with his 
left hand, while in his right he brandished a great, gleaming scimitar. 
All ages, all sorts and sizes of men were in this unholy company, from 
aged, toothless crones to men in the prime of life and boys in early 
teens. 

“These,” volunteered the Aavass, “are those who cut their heads 
“open.” 

We looked at the Persians, but saw no signs of any such blood- 
thirsty rite. In time to the mystic chant the men in white raised 
each his great, sharp scimitar, bowing his head towards the shining 
steel and uttering the names: “Husein! Allah! Hasan! Allah!” in 
deep, muttering tones. But not one of them touched the sharp edge 
of the blade. 
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“Tt takes them a long time to become so excited,” explained the 
kavass. “The procession has now been going on since noon.” On 
went the procession, passing out, the strange music dying away in the 
distance, to march round an adjacent square. 

Ere the devotees returned night fell, and the illuminations of the 
house-fronts were supplemented by torches and flaring cressets of 
naphtha. 

After a space of time which seemed interminable we climbed 
down and sat upon our chairs, discussing the strange spectacle we 
had seen. . Suddenly a hoarse roar and a scream or two caused us 
to spring again to our points of vantage, when a terrible and alarming 
sight met our eyes, for some of the floating draperies had caught fire 
and the front of one of the flimsy wooden houses was a sheet of flame. 
The crowd surged and shouted in the first symptoms of panic. 

“Keep still!” cried our avass. “The fire will soon be put out. 
“There is only that one way out of the square.” 

“Indeed the narrow passage opposite was already filled with terri- 
fied people. The women on the balconies screamed. The lady 
from the Embassy fainted away. 

But assistance was at hand, and in a very few moments the flame 
was extinguished, before it had extended beyond the destruction of 
some hangings. 

Hardly had this excitement subsided when the deep murmur could 
be heard returning and the Mystery. passed upon its way again. If 
the figures had appeared strange in the dusk, they now looked weird 
and unearthly indeed in the strong, unsteady light of the naphtha 
cressets. 

At a given instant the long pageant halted, while between a couple 
of flaring lights an zmam standing at a lectern read out a few 
sounding phrases of the Koran, to which the multitude responded 
by a reverberating roar of “Allah il Allah el Allah!” 

After this they passed away, as before, and an interval that 
Seemed longer than ever ensued before another long parade went 
past. Certainly the devotees bellowed louder and moved in a more 
excited manner than during the last march past, but we began to feel 
that we had seen the thing sufficiently often to sate our curiosity. 

“Wait,” said the Aavass, “You will see when they come back 
“again.” 


When they came back what we saw in place of the double line of 
white-clad figures was two files of crimson columns, each brandishing 
a crimson blade to a roaring of their chant which was like the deep ' 
booming of surf. Gone were the tarbooshes, for every head struck §: 
the sharp edge of the sword, inflicting long and hideous #' 


scalp-wounds from which the blood flowed in torrents over the mad, ip. 
staring faces and down the once white robes. iH 

The lady from the Embassy screamed and hid her eyes. Some 
of our little party looked away, faint and sick. et 
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“Husein! Allah!” cried the hoarse voices. “Hasan! Allah!” and 
the bare heads bent swiftly down to meet the waving blades. The 
weird chant rose and fell. “Allah!” shouted the flagellants. The 
beating of the breasts was like a deep prolongation of the prevailing 
frenzy. 

“Allah il Allah!” yelled the old sorcerer with the scarlet beard, 
waving his arms and spinning round as he passed along. “Allah!” 
shouted those who followed him, dashing their skulls upon the swords. 

Sickening, maddening, barbarous, terrible the spectacle certainly 
was, but it was not in human nature to refrain from looking 
and looking again. 

Out of the square they passed, the shouts dying away, the great 
coloured banners with their glittering inscriptions swaying through 
the narrow alley way, the tall white horse stepping proudly under 
his ghastly burden. 

Our £avass announced that it was time to go, but the crowd was 
dense and we could not depart at once. A slight hesitation arose, 
for some amongst us were for seeing more of this horrible pageant. 

“They are getting excited,” protested the Aavass. “It is not safe 
“for Christians, especially white ladies, to remain.” 

While we yet hesitated the white horse could be seen in the dis- 
tance and the chant grew loud again. 

“They go faster,” observed the avass, laconically. 

Faster indeed they came along, their slow crawl having become 
a quick walk, their cries and self-torturings more diabolical. The 
men with the scimitars presented a truly terrible spectacle, many of 
them gasping or fainting; one, with great gashes across his neck, 
staggering in the arms of a friend. Several were supported on their 
feet by friends who walked behind them, holding the fainting figures 
up in their arms. In the middle of the lines a few non-devotees 
now appeared, holding firmly to the sword hands of a few maniacs 
who sought to plunge the blade directly into their bodies. These 
swordsmen may not go to Paradise by such direct methods, we were 
told, for in the blood is the spjrit, and if Allah wills to take his Elect 
he will permit them to lose enough blood from the scalp wounds to 
become Martyrs to the Faith. Indeed, a quick despatch would be 
unhallowed and out of order, though so great an honour is it to die 
in this frenzy that those who thus perish are counted as saints 
and their families looked upon with honour and envy. Doubtless 
we thus learn the philosophy of those Priests of Baal who strove with 
Elijah for the honour of their god. Like this they probably walked) 
and chanted and “cut themselves with knives.” 

They passed. The smell was horrible. Even the staunchest of 
our party now consented to depart. ‘Therefore, we clambered, down 
from our chairs and followed the 2avass round the square on the 
outskirts of the crowd. 

Half in the dark, away from the light of the torches and cressets 
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we stumbled over the rough cobble stones until our passage was 
arrested by a little group, away from the main crowd, clustered round 
a figure lying on the ground. One glance revealed the long en- 
crimsoned garment of a devotee. We hurried on. Two men were 
supporting a tall column of blood which moaned and grunted “ Allah,” 
as it feebly raised and lowered its streaming head. 

Thankful to be past these and other horrors we reached the top 
of the steep, dark alley—cold and silent as the entrance to a tomb, 
in sharp contrast to the draped houses, the flaring lights and surging 
crowds behind us. But hardly had we passed half the length of the 
passage when a sudden roar sounded in front of us and the dark 
opening at the end was filled by a terrible vision of the tall white 
horse, the tossing banners and the maddened faces of the wild men 
with the flails. 

They came, rushing like a flood. “Come!” cried the £avass, 
“We cannot go back! Come!” he screamed above the advancing 
din, and, clutching two of us by the wrists, dragged us with 
astonishing strength after him down the narrow passage. 

All in a minute the thing happened, but years of horrible disgust 
and terror were crowded into those seconds during which we ran 
and stumbled past the head of the horrible rout, almost under the 
hoofs of the white charger, and brushed by the shoulders of the 
sickening flageilants. 

The smell, the noise, the fury, were something indescribable as 
a dreadful dream; while, above all, louder and louder soared that 
diabolical chant. 

“The swordsmen!” yelled the kavass. “ Quick, quick!” 

In the street at the end of the alley a gleam of red appeared. 

Two Frenchmen who had followed us became crazed’ with terror 
and tried to squeeze themselves into the shallow doorway which I 
have mentioned as being the only break in the walls. But we 
pressed on to where a close rank of Turkish cavalry guarded the 
way to a side-street. 

“Make way!” shouted the £avass, beating upon the horses’ noses, 
and the soldiers, seeing the glistening emblem on his cap, made way 
for us to scramble through under their chargers’ hoofs. 

We hurried on and then looked back. Tall Turkish houses lined 
the street on each side, without light or sign of life, while deep silence 
reigned in the gloomy street. Behind us the backs of the impassive 
cavalry formed a solid line, while far away an echo could be heard 
of the tail end of that terrible procession passing up into the square. 

“We must go a little way on foot,” said the favass. “I told 
“your excellencies’ carriages to go round and wait for us in a quiet 
“streete 

A few minutes brought us to the appointed place, but the carriages 
had not yet arrived. A Turkish eating-shop with its rows of 
mysterious little bowls of brightly coloured foods stood open to the 
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street. The proprietor, a friend of our guide, invited us to enter and 
sit down while waiting for our carriages. While we waited, dis- 
cussing the wonders we had seen, one of our party suddenly gave 
a cry. 

“The Persians!” she screamed, and we thought the horrible sight 
had affected her nerves. But when we followed her gaze we felt a 
shiver of horror, for there, coming down the quiet street was a tall 
figure, blood-red, brandishing a scimitar, roaring and singing and 
attempting a staggering run. 

“Those die the quickest, as a rule,” observed the shop-keeper. 
“They are delirious from loss of blood.” 

“What is he doing here?” we asked. 

“Ah!” cried someone, “There is another!” 

A second figure, short and thickset, dragging his sword, lurched 
down the street, muttering thickly, while a red track marked his 
route. 

“They are going to the Hammam,” was the explanation, “where 
“a doctor waits to attend on them. This they are bound to do by 
“law, but they choose those baths the furthest from the square 
“where the procession is held, so that they may not be saved too 
“easily, if at all.” 

A red figure emerged from the dusky street into the light of the 
shop, supported by a friend. Close behind followed another, excited, 
mad, frenzied, who fell, suddenly, and lay a little way down the 
street, a crimson, silent mass. 

“We must go,” said my father with determination. “We must 
“find other carriages. These ladies have had enough.” 

“Patience, effendz,” replied the kavass. “There are no other 
“carriages to be found at this hour in this district of Stamboul. If 
“we leave this spot we shall certainly lose our own.” 

Fortunately at that moment the carriages appeared, and never was 
sight more welcome. We clambered in and drove away through the 
dark, quiet streets again. Back past the rows of dim, silent houses ; 
over the Bridge of Galata; and up through the streets of Pera, past 
the closely-shuttered shops with their European names in bold gold 
lettering, to the door of our comfortable, ultra-modern hotel. 

Even here our nervous friend shuddered and looked over her 
shoulder as we entered the great swing doors and passed into the 


lighted hall. A polite German waiter conducted our little group to 


the room where an excellent supper had been prepared. “I wonder,” 
said someone, “how far those awful fellows have got by now.” But 
no one cared to discuss the evening’s excitements any more. Indeed, 
here-in our hotel in Pera, the scenes we had witnessed in dark old 
Stamboul seemed like a terrible nightmare—something unreal, 
shadowy, monstrous, that had happened in the dim dawn of the world. 


ENID CAMPBELL DAUNCEY. 


A SLUMP IN: FRENCH » SOCIALISM, 


Y S there one coming? At this year’s municipal elections all over 

France, “Unified” Socialism lost three seats in Paris, half a 
dozen in Lyons, and the towns of Brest, Toulouse, and Dijon com- 
pletely, while it failed to re-capture, as it had hoped to do, either 
Marseilles, Grenoble, Lille, Roubaix, Limoges, Bourges, or St. 
Etienne. Strike demonstrations at Villeneuve-St.-Georges ended in 
riots, and resulted only in general approval of the policy of the strong 
hand. The celebrated “ Confédération Générale du Travail’s”” lively 
efforts brought about only reaction in the Press. The wonderful 
Pataud, secretary of the Electricians’ Union, put out the lights of 
Paris for two hours and set the backs up of even the Socialist-Radical 
papers. Liberals talked of doing away with the “C.GT.” by 
Government decree, and Conservatives of wiping out Trades Unionism 
altogether. M. Gustave Hervé, in his pretty way, estimates that 
at the present rate of progress France may reach the promised land 
—promised by “Unified” Socialism—in seven or eight thousand 
years. He would conclude that the only royal road to it is anti- 
militarism, but that is his point, not our concern, nor any great con- 
cern of the French at the present moment. If one be asked whether 
there be a slump in French Socialism, one must answer by asking 
what the boom in French Socialism really was. Outside France, 
and even outside purely political France, few seem ever to have 
understood it exactly. Half a dozen years ago the French political 
world was ruled by M. Jaurés, who has just strenuously failed to 
keep fiery Toulouse faithful to Socialism. We remember foreign 
correspondents in Paris who then swore by M. Jaurés, and who, 
having since been completely surprised because he did not 
become Prime Minister of France, and because France has not 


become entirely Socialist, now spurn him. But M. Jaurés, and : 
especially the year or two of M. Jaurés’ power, have never been | 


well understood. We fancy that M. Jaurés is completely sincere; 


but he did enjoy his short uncrowned kingship. It was, indeed, his | 
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reign, and not at all that of French Socialism—at the time not yet 

“unified.” M. Jaurés pulled the wires while M. Combes danced, 

and it seemed to the world that the French Republic stepped to the 

bidding of French Socialism, since the latter’s captain played with 

her Prime Minister for his puppet. Very nearly all Republican 

France was in M. Jaurés’ hand—and often all Republican France, 

for the “Progressists,” z.¢, the extreme Reactionary wing of the 

Republican Party, though they sat generally on the fence, as they 

habitually do, yet at times got down on the left side, as well as at 

others on the right. M. Jaures himself had then one of the most. 
splendid opportunities ever offered to a public man, but it was not 

the opportunity of Socialism. That he lost it shows that he was less. 
strong, and perhaps also more sincere, than he was taken to be, but. 
it in no way proves that Socialism missed its chance. Under M. 

Jaurés, the French Socialist party enjoyed the first real taste of 

power which any Socialist party has ever been able to smack its. 
lips over in any country. It was an extraordinary feast, which several: 
different circumstances, perhaps accidentally, combined to provide,— 

the Dreyfus case, the Church question, and their offshoots. But it 

was not really spread for Socialism at all. The party fed for a 

little while on power; the wearers of the red hawthorn “saved the- 
“Republic”; that is to say, by mere demonstration of numbers. and: , 
force in the streets of Paris and in the Bois de Boulogne, sent Royal- 
ists, and Bonapartists, who never in France demonstrate except when 

unopposed, running home in a short space of time ; and it was Socialism 

which furnished the President of the Republic with his bodyguard, But: 
the power which the Socialist Party gained in the State accrued to. 

the party as a political party, not to Socialism; the country learnt 

to look up to the party, but to the men of the party rather as live | 
men with vital force in them than as Socialists with principles; it 

certainly lost some of the shyness with which it regarded Socialism, 

but it was not persuaded because it was reassured. It said, “These 

“Socialists are less alarming than we thought them; they are men 

“like the rest of us: they are in power and they like it. Perhaps 

“Socialism would not make much difference to us after all, for we 

“do not perceive that Socialists in power are very different from 

“other men in power. Then Socialism is human, and would let us 

“live; let us vote Socialist, since the Socialists are the men of the 

“moment, and on being seen close are no monsters, but like any 

“other men.” Hence the crisis in the Socialist Party, hence 

“unification,” articles of faith, the doctrine of grace, baptism, and 

excommunications. 

We could easily have cuessed, did we not know, that “unification” 
was no invention of M. Jaurés. He was quite content, and never 
had been more flourishing and expansive. “Unification” was natur- 
ally the idea of the others, who shrank while he expanded and 
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looked sour while he beamed. Were he to go on his way, what 
would become of them? When power is won, one man principally 
wins it, and where does the party come in? The country acknow- 
ledged the party as it never had been acknowledged before, but 
acknowledged it as a political party, not as the vanguard of Social- 
ism; and in a political party a man leads, and Jaurés led. French 
Socialism “unified” itself, excommunicated Millerand, cut all con- 
nection with political parties as such, and subscribed to articles of a 
Socialist faith, and Jaurés was “unified.” Was he right or wrong to 
allow himself to be “unified”? We imagine through what mental 
trials and what a torture of hesitation honest Jean Jaurés passed 
before he agreed to his own “unification.” He is too shrewd a 
politician not to have known what it must mean for him. To cut 
Socialism adrift from the parties of Bourgeoisism was to cut him 
off from power: he knows very well that Socialism will not stand 
politically by itself in his lifetime. But to cut himself off from the 
Socialist Party might have meant falling between two stools. He 
may also have been more sincere than a man with his gift of the 
‘gab is usually supposed to be. At all events, the Socialist Party 
was “unified,” and he with it, and the Socialist Party fell out of 
‘the political world, back into its own little world. 
The purist of “Unified” Socialism holds that Socialism (like 
Tbsen’s individualist) is strongest when it stands most alone. We 
are persuaded that M. Jaureés thinks completely otherwise, but he 
has been “unified,” and is loyal. It is a difficult question whether 
‘he or the purist is right. If discipline be power, and if a compact 
party, bound by the very letter of one creed, be better worth having 
than a larger but more diverse following, “ Unified” Socialism has 
advanced the cause of Socialism in France. If the spread of influ- 
ence, won even at the expense of principle, so long as it is won, 
be real power, if the hold of men over men be the strength worth 
having, and if it be better to be in touch even loosely with a greater 
number than with a lesser number even immediately, “ Unified” 
Socialism has arrested French Socialism. In the opinion of the 
country, it has sterilised Socialism: hence the municipal elections. 
The country may be proved wrong, but at present holds the opinion. 
The sterilising process has been going on for some time, and M. 
Clemenceau’s usual cleverness has delicately hastened it. The 
country awoke half a dozen years ago suddenly and clearly to the 
power, if not of Socialism, at all events of Socialists. It had long 
since been familiar to weariness with the name of Socialism, but it 
had not seen the men in the high light of public activity before, 
and, in fact, had not before noticed their doing anything at all. 
Here they were up and doing, and they did as well as any oppor- 
tunists or other real, live men. The country conceived a great 
respect for them at once. To be a Socialist was no longer to be 
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something detached from the ordinary solid everyday life of the 
Frenchman, the life in which he really is serious, however jocular 
and fanciful in his politics; and every Radical called himself a 
Socialist without loss of respectability. The Socialist enjoying 
power, and knowing how to use it, proved himself to the country a 
good, solid, steady, middle-class politician, and the country thought 
more of him at once. One wondered whether M. Clemenceau would 
not be calling himself a Socialist, and he came exceedingly near it 
before he came to power. But Jaurés’ party was jealous of 
Jaurés, and “unified” itself and him off the face of the earth of 
practical Parliamentary politics. M. Clemenceau saw his chance, 
and since he has been a Cabinet Minister, first Home Secretary, 
then Premier, his deliberate and determined policy has been to widen 
the breach dug by “Unified” Socialism itself between Socialism 
and the reality of politics. To-day French Socialism is back again 
where it was before the alliance with the Combes Cabinet, back 
again in its own island, a tight isle enough, but a little one, and 
the nation has learnt once more to look upon it as unconnected with 
the continent of practical affairs and of busy everyday life. 

That is the great change which has come over French Socialism, 
and which makes it at least plausible to talk of a slump, whereas 
the word would have seemed absurd a few years ago. M. Clemenceau 
himself (and he knows his France) obviously believes in the slump, 
or he would not have worked, as he has, persistently and quietly to 
his end. His cautious and far-sighted game has been a delight to 
the curious onlooker. His adversary, M. Jaurés, regularly played 
into his hand, but he never moved a muscle, and even now it is a 
question whether M. Jaurés understands what he has been up to all 
along. He was given opening after opening by honest Jean Jaurés, 
and took each one with a secret glee which one imagines, but which he 
never showed, and without once giving his game away or exposing his 
opponent’s blunders. The match began with a great forensic en- 
counter between Jaurés for Socialism and Clemenceau for Individual- 
ism, and Jaurés began it, an initial false move. Jaures had to build 
—and build the City of the Future—leaving the pulling down to 
Clemenceau the next day, and if it be always easier to destroy, it 
is not easy to be as brilliant a destroyer as Clemenceau. One really 
felt for honest Jean Jaurés, and the guilelessness of his attack was 
pathetic. He built the City of the Future with sonorous periods 
and flights of eloquence. M. Clemenceau answered, and the country 
was instantly flung back into realities. There was no mistaking 
the power of the voice and the mental force. It was no eloquence 
and no splendid dreaming, but it was the real world finding a mind 
to grasp it whole and a voice to express it fully. The country sud- 
denly felt itself face to face with reality when it heard M. Clemen- 
-ceau, and M. Jaurés faded away into shadowland. This game of 
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the shadow and the substance has gone on ever since. M. 
Clemenceau stands unshaken as. the great realist; M. Jaurés fades 
farther and farther away. The former has conquered his own 
position, but next to himself Mr. Jaurés has been his best friend. 
The latter again and again returned to the attack, but the result has 
been always the same. “ Jaurés’ words are honeyed, Jaurés dreams 
“high dreams, Jaurés has passion, and imagination, and generosity ; 
“all I have for myself is reality,’ is M. Clemenceau’s message, and 
he rams it down the nation’s throat. M. Jaurés, while Parliament 
sits, gives him his opportunity once a week or so, and it is a bye- 
word now that so long as M. Jaurés “interpellates,” M. Clemenceau’s 
Cabinet is safe. Labour, Morocco, elections, “general policy,” all 
serve M. Jaurés to give M. Clemenceau his cue. Aspirations, ideals, 
generous impulses, justice, mercy, the Future, cries M. Jaurés, and 
words follow words in a torrent. Reality, is all M. Clemenceau 
answers, and pins the country down to it. 

He is the great realist, and has succeeded in persuading the 
country, for the time being, that Socialism is unreal. The: time 
being is naturally all that a realist cares about. “Unified” Social- 
ism believes that in the long run it will, by its new doctrinaire 
discipline, win its way and come to its own. For the present it is 
no longer classed by the country with everyday vital forces, and 
with the things that immediately matter, and half of this is M. 
Clemenceau’s doing. He knows his France, and knows what a 
realist to the core the Frenchman is, how he will let himself go at 
random in political fancies when they do not touch his own life, but 
when they do sobers down more steadily than the man of any other 
nation. M.Clemenceau’s triumph since his Premiership has been to 
see and to grasp real things as they come ; it has been his only triumph, 
but it counts. His success has been to grind down the country to 
realities, saying: “Here they are; take them for what they are. 
“Like them or not, but face them—them, and no dreams.” The 
country, taught thus, is beginning again to look upon Socialism as 
a dream, after thinking it a live power. “Unified” Socialism has 
deliberately cut itself off from the things that immediately matter. 
Can it afford to invest its all in the future? Possibly. But M. 
Clemenceau, disinterestedly or not—he may not much care, for self- 
interest also is a reality—has, for the present, taught his countrymen — 
to think of the real to-day. 

A sense of reality has also been the strong point of the C.G.T., 
that extraneous growth of French Socialism, but it has overdone the 
thing. The winning of power by any means was its aim, and it 
has won power: to that extent it has succeeded. But the display of 
irresponsible power exercised to no particular purpose, and with no 
particular guiding reason behind it, palls upon a nation, and the’ 
C.G.T. has been overmuch bent on merely amusing itself. It has 
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introduced a third discordant element into French Socialism, already 
torn between the Parliamentary party and Trades Unionism, which 
have never been able to agree. M. Jaurés, who always is our 
barometer, shows the disturbed state of the weather by his erratic 
movements. A Parliamentary Socialist, “unified” more or less 
malgré Lut, he endeavoured to be in with the Trade Unions as well. 
Nowadays he has also the C.G.T. (nominally a federation of the 
unions) to think of, and for his own 'sake has to avoid falling amid 
three stools, an occupation which takes up much of his time and 
activity. He was most pathetic when he explained why he had not 
gone down to Villeneuve for the demonstration which ended in the 
demonstrators being shot down. “How could I go when I was not 
“asked?” he wanted to know. No one can doubt the honesty of a 
man who thus gives himself away. 

The three stools amid which M. Jaurés must not fall are the 
symbols of French Socialism. The slump in French Socialism is a 
sequel of the old story: French Parliamentary Socialism has never 
cottoned to the Trade Unions, which, if supported, would in their 
turn have been a support, and Trade Unions, kept at arm’s length, 
have been irregular skirmishers, bent on adventures which cost them 
nothing, having nothing to lose, instead of being solid bulwarks of 
French industries, which are the solidest in the world. The C.GT. 
came in as a third centre of confusion, attracting immediately the 
least representative elements of Trades Unionism. But the Miners’ 
Federation, one of the most representative bodies of its kind in 
France, has just jomed the C.G.T., and may prove a valuable steady- 
ing force: that is a reassuring symptom. French Conservative 
opinion is persuaded that every peril to French society comes from 
the organisation of French labour: on the contrary, all the agitation 
of the past few years has come from its disorganisation. 


LAURENCE JERROLD. 


THE TREATMENT OF WOMEN PRISONERS. 


HE subject of penology is very much to the front just now. 
The introduction of the Borstal system for juvenile offenders, 
with improved industrial instruction of men and boy prisoners, and the 
new Bill to provide habitual detention for the professional criminal 
initiate more modern methods of dealing with criminals in this 
country. But so far very little has been done for women prisoners. 
No attempt has been made to re-organise prison industries for 
women and girls, to provide them with interesting, useful labour in 
prison of a type that will convert them into trained workers capable 
of making a living wage when they return to ordinary life. There 
are no labour colonies for discharged women prisoners, no proper 
provision for them when they leave prison. There are 50,000 women 
prisoners in this country, and statistics prove that the proportion of 
women who are repeatedly convicted is much greater than that of 
men prisoners. If it is difficult for discharged men prisoners to 
secure remunerative work, it is well nigh impossible for women who 
have been in prison to obtain an honest livelihood afterwards. 
Convicted of petty theft or drunkenness in the first instance, 
imprisoned for a longer or shorter period under present conditions, 
which give prisoners no real chance of regeneration, they leave the 
prison without any hope of obtaining work, with the certain know- 
ledge that they will return again. They learn nothing in prison 
except the degradation of “punishment,” the hopelessness of trying 
to rise to better things. They leave prison—the young girl thief, 
the drunken and disorderly woman who has forgotten her woman- 
hood, and the half-imbecile epileptic, who is mentally incapable of 
distinguishing between good and evil, the long miserable list of, 
drunken, shipwrecked women who have not one chance in a thousand 
of becoming honest women. And what becomes of them? The 
streets claim them, the prisons claim them, and they spend their 
lives alternating between a hopeless, miserable, soul-destroying life 
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in a prison cell, and a still more horrible freedom outside. The 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies can do nothing for them. They 
have not the funds; they have not the power to lift these poor 
creatures from the slough of hopeless despair generated by our prison 
methods. Who will employ them? What work are they fitted for? 
Does prison teach them useful trades, does it convert them into good 
domestic servants? The idea is ridiculous; the ordinary Britisher’s 
conception of prison is a place for punishment and remorse, not an 
educational establishment. And yet this Utopian fancy is an 
accomplished fact in America, where, since the introduction of the 

_ Reformatory system, their women criminals are metamorphosed into 
trained workers and useful domestic servants. They are taught in 
prison, they are provided with work and practically assisted when 

' they leave prison, and the result is reform of a large percentage of 
the women. Even in Asiatic Japan the system of penal reform 
is years ahead of our own. That our method is a failure is best 
illustrated by the number of repeated convictions of women criminals 
in this country. : 

In the year ending March, 1907, 5,354 women received into local 
prisons had been convicted more than 20 times previously. Over 
goo women who had been convicted more than 10 times were sent 
to Holloway alone in 1906, and 206 of these had been in that prison 
more than 20 times previously. More than 33,000 of the women 
prisoners, that is, four-fifths of them, have been previously convicted. 
These figures speak for themselves. They prove that imprisonment 
under our present penal system is of no use whatever in dealing 
with women prisoners if reformation is the essential idea. Many 
of these women should never have been in prison at all. A hundred 
thousand men and women are sent to prison every year because they 
are unable to pay fines of a few shillings; poverty, in a large pro- 
portion of these cases, is the real criminal offence. A very large 
number of frequently convicted prisoners are weak-minded, border- 
land cases, epileptics who require medical care and help rather than 
punishment. 

Nor are our prison methods any more effective in dealing with 
those who are mentally responsible and have sinned against the 
laws of the country. Imprisonment on present lines does not cure 
crime; prison fails to induce honest repentance, to bring about 
reform and regeneration of the criminal. The system fails because 
it serves to degrade and dehumanise the prisoners, to kill self- 
respect ané& self-control. The prisoners are subjected to a life of 
idleness and monotony; they are forced to spend long hours in 
solitary confinement when they should be given a liberal allowance 
of good, honest, interesting, educative work. The work supplied 
for women criminals is not sufficient in amount /nor of the quality 
which calls forth effort and interest on the part/of the prisoner. 
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Further, the health of women prisoners receives inadequate con- 
sideration under our present penal administration. The recent 
appointment of a woman medical inspector of prisons is a step in 
the right direction. But it is only a step. A qualified medical 
woman ought to be attached to every woman’s prison in the country 
to attend daily at the prison hospital, and to visit any prisoners alone 
in the cells who may desire to see her. The appointment of a woman 
doctor, a specialist in women’s diseases, who could undertake any 
necessary operative work, who would supervise the health of the 
prisoners and exercise a sympathetic interest in their lives, who 
would improve the hygienic conditions which call for alteration in 
every prison in the country, is urgently required. Physical and 
moral health are closely allied. Without any relaxation of prison 
discipline, without in any way diminishing necessary punishment for 
wrong-doing, everything possible should be done to improve the 
physical condition of women prisoners. 

Another much needed reform is the appointment of trained nurses 
to prison hospitals. A trained nurse is in charge of the hospital 
department at Holloway and at Aylesbury, but in other prisons the 
patients are attended by wardresses, trained only in the sense that 
they have received a certain amount of instruction in the care of 
the sick. .If the head wardresses were replaced by trained nurses 
there would very soon be drastic changes in the hygienic conditions 
of our prisons. A nurse-wardress could exercise discipline and 
supervision of the prisoners’ health as well. She would be invaluable 
in dealing with the feeble-minded prisoners. She would be the 
proper person to attend to the borderland cases, the prisoners of 
whom it is impossible to say whether they are sane or insane, 
morally responsible or mentally degenerate. The introduction of 
trained nurses into prisons would bring about an alleviation of some 
of the petty tyrannies and unhealthy regulations prisoners are now 
subjected to. Casual visitors see very little to criticise in prison 
methods. They are told that if the food is monotonous it is nour- 
ishing, and probably better than the women are accustomed to. I 
have various testimonies of women who have lately been in prison 
in Holloway; I have heard the views of educated and uneducated 
women, of women doctors, artists, sick nurses, business girls and 
working women of all classes, of mothers and domesticated women 
generally, who know by sad experience the hard lot of our English 
women prisoners. They say that the penal system fails largely 
because life in prison kills self-respect, courage and physical and 
mental activity. Dressed in shapeless, uncomfortable, unnecessarily 
hideous garments, fed like beasts, and treated as if they were not 
human, continually suspected, degraded by frequent searchings and 
constant spying, deprived of sufficient fresh air and exercise, forced 
to spend long hours alone, without occupation for the mind or 
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hands, how can the prisoners ‘possibly achieve redemption? How 
can they find salvation in this world? Consider what daily life is 
for these women in any of our prisons in this country. In Holloway, 
for example, with its daily average of some 700 women prisoners. 

How are they occupied during the long days and weeks and 
months they have to remain in prison? In the early morning they 
are awakened by the clanging of bells—the signal to rise and dress 
and await the arrival of the wardress. At six o’clock she enters the 
cell with a bucket of water and a scrubbing brush. Each prisoner 
has to clean her cell, wash and polish her tin dishes, roll up her 
bedding, scrub her bed and shelves and floor. For cleaning purposes 
there are two rag-like pieces of serge and a piece of white calico. 
These, with a piece of soap two inches square, are provided for 
washing the tin basin and pint measure and the tin sanitary utensil 
of the prisoner. The stone floors remain damp for many hours 
daily, as there is no proper ventilation of the cells. There is a 
window high up in the outer wall, with small opaque panes. It is 
barred outside, and cannot be opened, so that not a breath of fresh 
air can enter the sunless cells on the hottest day in summer. 

After cleaning the cell, breakfast is served. This meal consists 
of six ounces of bread and a pint of oatmeal gruel. Chapel is at 
8.30, and afterwards the prisoners take up their special work for. the 
day. Some clean and scrub the corridors, some pick and shred the 
fibre-lke stufing of the bedding, others work in the laundry. A 
large number are engaged in making prison clothes and mending. 
A few make bead blinds. Some help in the kitchen. One or two 
of the second division prisoners are employed in the garden. Not 
one of these occupations, as they are organised at present, is of 
the least use for educative purposes. 

Between 11 and 12 o'clock dinner appears—porridge, or suet 
pudding, or potatoes and bread, served in each case cold, or half 
cold. No knife or fork is provided. Many of them tear their 
food with teeth and fingers like animals. In the third division the 
meals have to be eaten with a wooden spoon. The food itself is 
inadequate to maintain the health of the prisoners. There are three 
meals, breakfast, dinner and five o’clock supper, at which meal six 
ounces of bread and a pint of gruel is again the fare provided. 

The sanitary arrangements also are very defective. The lavatory 
system causes considerable discomfort and even physical suffering 
to the prisoners. The women are locked in their cells from 5 p.m. 
to 6.30 am. and they are not allowed to leave their cells during 
these hours unless in case of serious illness. Each prisoner is pro- 
vided’ with a tin sanitary utensil, whichus emptied at 6.30 next morn- 
ing and cleaned and polished with therags before mentioned. At 
that hour twenty-four prisoners are expected to empty slops, rinse 
utensils and use the lavatory within a few minutes. There is not 
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sufficient lavatory accommodation, even under the best management. 
With regard to cleanliness, one bath per week is the rule. No hot 
water is allowed for any purpose, only small quantities of cold water, 
and one small towel is supposed to last a week. No night-gown is 
provided, so that the prisoners have to sleep in the same clothes 
they wear by day. These details could easily be remedied 
without in any way undermining the necessary “discipline” of the 
prison system, and without incurring a very heavy expense. 

But perhaps the worst feature of prison life is the deadly monotony, 
the long hours of solitary confinement, and the lack of proper 
physical exercise in the fresh air. Prisoners are shut in their cells 
at five o'clock till 6.30 next morning. Think for one moment of what 
this means, of the long, empty hours the women are left in solitude. 
Most of them suffer from insomnia; they lie through the long hours 
thinking, thinking—who can tell what thoughts these poor hopeless 
souls must have? 

Three days a week they have about forty minutes exercise in the 
yard. The prisoners march slowly round in single file, two or three 
yards apart, under the eye of the wardress-im-charge. With dull, 
listless steps they drag their feet wearily round and round the space. 
Some of the older women never raise their eyes from the ground; 
they are not allowed to speak. Forty minutes in the fresh air three 
days a week—could anyone imagine for one moment that such 
physical measures will tend to moral regeneration? A healthy mind 
m a healthy body! Is the combination possible after a few weeks 
of prison routine? Many of these women are weak-minded; some 
are borderland cases, epileptics, degenerates of all sorts, but not 
sufficiently marked in type to be isolated from the other prisoners. 
The same treatment for all, for the hardened criminal, the morally 
insane, the degenerate, the young girl first offender, the dipsomaniac. 
After a few months of prison existence a hunted expression, a look 
of stealthy watchfulness is typical of the faces. They become cun- 
ning and wary; they lose something of humanity, because they are 
treated as less than human. The aim is punishment, and the result 
is a hopeless failure from the point of view of reform. 

Contrast our methods of dealing with women prisoners with those 
in force in America, where reform of a large percentage is claimed 
by the authorities. The development of the Reformatory or Elmira 
system is the most notable achievement of American penology of | 
late years. The new spirit aims not at the infliction of punishment, 
but at conversion of the prisoners into industrious and law-abiding © 
citizens. With regard to women, Indiana has the credit of establish- 
ing the first women’s prison on the Reformatory principles. A | 
most important feature of this institution is the separation of the 
younger prisoners under 21 into what is called the Industrial School, ‘ 
away from the more mature or hardened criminals. The school is 
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built upon the cottage plan. In each cottage is a family of 30 girls, 

and they are taught every kind of work that girls would be taught in 
a well-conducted home and on a farm. There is a school where the 
teaching is similar to that in the public schools, and domestic indus- 
tries are carefully taught in a number of different departments. 
The girls learn to cut and fit dresses, to make their own clothes, to 
cook, to wash and iron. They are taught crochet, hem-stitching, 
jace-making, caning and basket-making; instruction is given in 
music; military drill and calisthenics are utilised for their physical 
development, and the discipline is on the lines of government by 
moral influence, coupled with a system of rewards. The idea is to 
cultivate self-respect, self-control and self-government rather than a 
habit of submission to arbitrary external power. They attempt to 
_make a girl fitted to take her place in the world by laying a good 
foundation of school education and a training in domestic and 
industrial pursuits. At the women’s prison plenty of interesting 
work has been found the best means of improving the women 
prisoners who are drawn from a class with a low grade of mentality 
and morals. The women are taught to read and write, tc zew and 
wash and cook. Habits of industry and cleanliness are fostered, and 
everything possible is done to put courage, hope and strength into 
them. As they are committed on the “indeterminate,” or indefinite 
sentence, they have an incentive to reform. They work on pro- 
bation for freedom under guidance, and when they have proved 
themselves fit by good conduct and work to have earned a life of 
freedom they are liberated “on parole” by the Board of Managers. 
Employment is then found for them. They have to report regularly, 
their report has to be countersigned by their employer, and they 
are regularly visited by an agent of the State. This method has 
been found invaluable in the readjustment of prisoners to outside 
life. A certain number of discharged women prisoners are placed 
in domestic service. 

American women’s prisons are governed by women directors. 
There is a woman on the Board of Prison Commissioners in the 
State of New York and two women are on the Board of Prison Com- 
missioners in the State of Massachusetts. It has been found that 
these women are not only valuable to prisons for women, but also 
in all that concerns hygiene and good housekeeping in prisons for 

| men. 

The chief women’s prisons have a woman superintendent, and a 
‘woman medical officer and trained nurses are being introduced in 
(charge of the prison hospitals. The condition of women prisoners 
iis on a- far higher level than our own. Their methods are incom- 
\parably superior to those in force in this country; their results, 
‘especially with reference to juvenile women offenders, are more and 
‘more successful in proportion with the development of their 
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reformatory system in different States. They claim that 88 per 
cent. of first offenders are entirely reformed and converted into 
honeste and industrious citizens. 

The trend of legislation in Japan, as in America, is to put women 
prisoners on the same level as men, and it is noteworthy that the 
proportion of frequently convicted women prisoners, compared with 
men, is much lower than with us. I was struck by the sympathetic 
interest of the Japanese officials and warders in the prisoners’ work 
and interests. The prisons appeared more like schools than penal 
institutions, and both men and women took a keen interest in their 
special work, striving to excel and to atta to the decorative and 
monetary awards given for good conduct. They are taught handi- 
crafts and given tuition in deportment, and lessons and lectures in 
morality. Everything is done to instil a desire for reform in the 
prisoners. Association is permitted after the first brief period of 
punishment is over. The cells, which are exquisitely clean apart- 
ments, like ordinary Japanese rooms, are really sleeping dormitories, 
as the prisoners work a good deal out of doors in covered sheds. 
In the new penal settlements in Japan arrangements are made to 
supply both men and women discharged prisoners with remunerative 
work. The State undertakes this work, which is left to Discharged 

Prisoners’ Aid Societies and charitable agencies of more or less 
efficiency in England. 

The chief lesson to be derived from a study of prison methods in 
this country and in other lands is the pressing need of the re- 
organisation of our prison industries. If our women prisoners are 
to have a fair chance of reform, they must be provided with interest- 
ing, remunerative labour of a type that will be to their future 
advantage when they leave prison. At the present time prison 
industries for women are disgracefully organised, and the officials, — 
however anxious they may be to make the prisoners’ work interest- 
ing, are handicapped all round. The regulation needlework consists | 
mainly in making prison clothes, which are shapeless and badly 
fitting, and are consequently useless for purposes of teaching dress- 
making or tailor work. The women who spend their days fashion- | 
ing these hideous, clumsy garments are learning nothing of value; | 
they can earn in Aylesbury, the woman’s convict prison, from 2s. to: 
4s. a month; in Holloway, women who have been in prison for six: 
weeks are sometimes presented with a few coppers on the expira- 4 
tion of their sentence. Let prison clothes be made in prison by ally 
means, but let them be of decent cut and finish, so that the making | 
may serve as a means of education, and the wearing of prope 
fitting clothes add to the prisoners’ self-respect. 

By properly organising prison labour, by letting men and women# 
work at their own trades under conditions approximating as closely as} 
possible to outside conditions, prisons could be made self-supporting. : 4 
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Some of the American prisons are a source of State revenue. 
Let the tailoress, the dressmaker, the machinist, the maker of toys or 
boxes, or cigarettes, engage upon her own trade when in ‘prison, 
and let her be paid a money wage after deducting the cost of her 
board and lodging, and it will lead to the mutual advantage of the 
prisoner and the State. Many of the girls sent to our prisons for 
petty offences could be converted into good domestic servants if 
they were taught cooking and housewifery on the lines of the in- 
struction carried on in our Domestic Science Schools. Cooking ‘in 
the prison kitchens as at present organised is on too large a scale to 
be of the slightest benefit for teaching purposes. Everything is 
cooked in huge boilers: the homely saucepan has no place in a 
prison kitchen. What an opportunity prison offers to teach married 
women and girls something of cookery, housewifery and child 
management! If women can be converted into good mothers and 
housewives, good servants and capable trained workers, it will tend 
towards the prevention of crime in the future, and will influence for 
good the big questions of physical degeneration and infant mortality 
as well. 

The second great lesson we might learn from America and Japan 
is one of sympathy and understanding in the personal treatment of 
the prisoners. The welfare of the women prisoners has so far been a 
very secondary consideration with us. Woman administration of 
women’s prisons is a certainty of the future. Meantime, the 
election of women doctors and nurses, and last, but not least, of a 
woman on the Board of Commissioners of Prisons, is urgently called 
for. This would insensibly entail improvement of the sanitary and 
liygienic conditions already commented upon. It would mean that 

proper attention would be paid to women’s health; that the exer- 
‘cise and physical drill, so essential to health, would become a com- 
| pulsory part of prison routine. If women had to do with the adminis- 
‘tration of women’s prisons it would mean alteration of the food 
-and the serving of the same. A common dining-room, where the 
‘prisoners would be provided with proper dishes and table cutlery, 
would improve the manners and the morals of the women. The 
absurdity of refusing a knife and fork for fear of suicide becomes 
apparent when one learns that the prisoners are permitted to have 
scissors when alone in their cells for needlework purposes. Asso- 
ciated labour, wherever it has been tried, has exercised an influence 
for good on the conduct and the industry of the prisoners. Prisoners 
could be divided into sections, according to their character, offence 
and mental condition, and each gang allowed to work in association. 
Feeble-minded prisoners should invariably be separated, and when- 
ever possible should be confined in weak-minded homes and treated 
pn medical lines. The separation of feeble-minded prisoners has 
deen tried at Aylesbury with great success. 
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Lastly, State organisation of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
is essential. The State, as parent to the ex-prisoner who has re- 
ceived his punishment, and should, therefore, have another chance, 
is a failure. Numbers of girls are turned out of prison every week 
without a home, without a chance of making a living. What is to 
become of them? Think of the terrible case of the girl-mother, whose 
child has been born in prison; think of the young girls who have 
got into touch with bad companions and have had to serve a term of 
imprisonment for drunkenness or petty theft. Think of the vast 
army of women and girls who go back to the streets on leaving 
prison because they have not a chance of obtaining honest work. 
The present charitable associations cannot deal with this question, 
because they have neither the power nor the funds to do so. The 
problem will have to be solved by the State in the near future. It 
is essential on humane and ethical grounds: it is necessary for the 
protection of the public. The question is one of national 
importance. 

ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 
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members who, headed by Mr. Stanger, waited upon him 
on May 2oth, contained these words: “I regard it as a duty, and, 
“indeed, as a binding obligation on the part of the Government, 
“that, before this Parliament comes to an end, they should submit a 
“really effective scheme for the reform of our electoral system.” On 
the same date Mr. Asquith was entertained to dinner by members 
of the Reform Club, and on that occasion took the opportunity of 
emphasising his earlier statement by declaring that: “You cannot 
“achieve social reforms worthy of the name so long as your political 
“machinery is obsolete in form and stamped with the marks of 
“inequality and injustice, and does not respond readily and promptly 
“and persistently to the real will and genuine wishes of the people. 
“T am strongly of opinion that before the days of this Parliament 
“close—if its career is not tragically interrupted by some unforeseen 
“and unforeseeable disaster—that we shall take another long step in 
“advance on the road of political reform in removing from our 
“electoral system those grave anomalies and abuses that render it 
“now so inadequate and untrustworthy an exponent of the real will 
“of the people.” 

The new Reform Bill foreshadowed by these momentous declara- 
tions makes the study of improved electoral methods of supreme im-~- 
portance, for it is of little use to recognise that our political machin- 
ery is obsolete in form if we fail to consider, and to consider care- 
fully, what improvements are necessary to secure a prompt and 
persistent response to the real will and genuine wishes of the people.~ 
Nor is it a matter for surprise that democratic countries are finding 
defects in the electoral methods adopted in the earlier stages of 
their career, and no work of greater value could be undertaken at 
the present time by the Society for the study of Comparative Legis- 
lation than an examination of electoral laws and their effects. 

Many interesting experiments have been made in recent years, but 
perhaps no country has devoted more time during the last two 
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decades to the consideration of franchise and electoral prob- 
lems than Belgium; and, as. the system now in force is 
the direct outcome of the presence in the political arena of 
three organised parties, a description of its essential features 
may throw some ‘light on the problems. awaiting solution. 
in England. Commenting in 1900 on the English parliamentary 
system, Count Goblet d’Alviella asserted that: “The English are 
“too practical a race, whenever a third party shall have firmly estab- 
“lished itself, to persist in an electoral method which would take 
“away all sincerity from their parliamentary organisation.”* And 
there is no doubt that the rise of the Labour Party will produce 
important changes in our electoral methods—changes which must 
receive due consideration in the preparation of the new Reform Bill. 

The parliamentary elections last May afforded an opportunity of 
studying the practical working of the Belgian electoral system, and, 
through the courtesy of M. Steyaert, President of the Tribunal of 
First Instance and Chief Electoral Officer for the constituency of 
Ghent-Eecloo, I was enabled to watch the details of these elections 
from within. I. had the further privilege of discussing with M. 
Beernaert, M, Van den Heuvel (for many years Minister of Justice), 
Senator Count Goblet dAlviella, M. Anseele (the leader of the 
Socialists in Ghent), M. Mommaert, M. Hermann Dumont and other 
representative men. of all parties, the effect of the Belgian electoral 
system on the organisation of parties and on political life; whilst 
M.: Delcroix, Director of Electoral Administration at the Ministry 
of the Interior, placed at my gieposal the stores of knowledge he 
had accumulated during many years’ experience. 

What, then, are the distinguishing features of the Belgian ances 
systsm? In the first place, Belgium has manhood suffrage, ingeni- 
ously tempered by a system of graduated voting. Secondly, each 
elector 1s compelled to vote, or, at least, to present himself at the 
polling place. Thirdly, both the chambers are elective, and, although 
provision exists for the dissolution and the election of Parliament 
as a whole, only one-half of each chamber is, in the ordinary course, 
elected at a time, each Senator being elected for a fixed period ot 
eight years, and each member of the House of Representatives for a 
period. of four years. Fourthly, there has been in force since 1899 
a system of proportional representation by means of which each 
party is enabled, with reasonable accuracy, to obtain representation 
in proportion to its strength, and it is this last characteristic of the 
Belgian electoral system which has so great a bearing on Mr. 
Asaaith's declaration—that our political machinery is obsolete in 
form and fails to respond to the real will and wishes of the people. 

The unique franchise system embodied in the Belgian constitution 


* La Rebrésentation Proportionnelie en Belgique—page 8. 
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in 1893 was adopted only after months had, been spent in discussing 
the schemes of rival parties. All attempts at compromise failed 
until attention was seriously directed to the suggestions of M. Albert 
Nyssens, Professor of the University of Louvain, in his famous 
pamphlet, Le Suffrage Universel Tempéré. His proposals had the 
merit of recognising the validity of the claims of all the political 
parties. Conservatives desired the introduction of a system based 
on occupation, coupled with the payment of taxes; many Liberals 
were anxious to secure special recognition for electors of admitted 
capacity—in short, an educational qualification; the Radicals inside 
and Socialists outside Parliament demonstrated continually in favour 
of universal, direct and equal suffrage. The demand for universal 
suffrage was recognised by granting to every male Belgian who had 
attained the age of 25 years the right to vote, but a counterpoise 
to so democratic a suffrage was sought in the granting of additional 
votes to electors possessing specified qualifications. A supplementary 
vote was awarded to every married man who should have attained 
the age of 35 years, and who should pay five francs in taxes on his 
dwelling. An additional vote was given to every owner of land 
or house property of the value of two thousand francs, or to the 
possessor of an income of a hundred francs derived from Belgian 
public funds. Thus were met the demands of the Catholics for the 
representation of property—of the forces contributing to order— 
whilst the Liberal advocacy of the claims of the educated voter 
was met in a similar way. Two additional votes were awarded to 
those who had obtained a diploma of higher education; to those 
who filled, or had filled, a public position; and to those engaged ina 
profession which implied the possession of a good education. The 
highest number of votes awarded to any elector, whatever qualifica- 
tions he might possess, was three. It will at once be\ seen that 
this system of graduated voting presents a strong contrast to our 
own system of plural voting based almost exclusively upon the 
possession of property. In England a wealthy man can, by buying 
property, obtain the right to vote in as many constituencies as he 
chooses ; in Belgium he can secure two additional votes only, whilst 
the well-educated elector is placed on an equality with him. More- 
over, it is open to the workman to possess as many votes as the 
millionaire. A workman at the age of 25 has one vote. At the 
age of 35 he secures, if married, an additional vote as head of the 
family. If he has purchased his house through a building society 
(even if the property is still mortgaged to the society), he obtains 
an additional vote as an owner of property. This graduated system 
of voting is at the present time strongly opposed both by the 
Liberals and the Socialists as tending to favour unduly the Catholic 
and Conservative forces in the country, and it cannot be said that 
“fancy” franchises are regarded with any favour in this country. 
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The exercise of the franchise is regarded in Belgium as a duty 
which each citizen owes to the State, and the obligatory vote is, 
therefore, universally accepted without demur. The elector must 
attend at the polling place, take his ballot paper and deposit it in the 
ballot box. If he places the ballot paper in the urn without voting 
there are no means of ascertaining the fact; but unless he forwards 
to the Electoral Officer an explanation, in due form, of his absence 
from the polling booth, he is liable to prosecution. The percentage of 
abstentions is very low, but, in addition to this result, the obligatory 
vote has had a considerable indirect effect upon the character of 
electoral contests. Voting has become an official matter. Formerly, 
as here, it rested with the political organisations to persuade and 
exhort electors to vote ; now each elector receives from the returning 
officer an official command to attend at the polling place. M. Beer- 
naert regards the reform as of great value, stating that not the least 
of its benefits has been the enormous reduction in the expenses 
incurred on the part of political organisations. The growing ex- 
penditure in electoral contests in England is causing considerable 
anxiety, but it is somewhat doubtful whether compulsory voting is 
a corrective which would appeal to Englishmen. In Belgium, how- 
ever, the obligatory vote is accepted and regarded by nearly all 
public men as a measure of considerable value. 

The third difference—the partial renewal of the Chambers— 
- cannot be said to have the same amount of general approval as the 
obligatory vote. The practice dates from the constitution of 1831, 
and the reason for its adoption was the same as that which underlies 
the partial renewal of our municipal bodies—the desire to ensure 
continuity in the composition and proceedings of Parliament. There 
was some justification for this practice under the old votimg methods, 
for then the result of elections largely depended, as is the case in 
England to-day, upon the chance distribution of party strength. 
The composition of the Chamber of Representatives was liable to 
violent oscillations and changes, and the partial renewal of the 
Chambers moderated the violence of these changes. But whilst 
the partial renewal may be defended on these grounds, it has two 
distinct disadvantages. When only one-half of the Chamber is to 
be elected (as in the renewal of only one-third of our municipal 
Councils), a considerable diminution takes place in the amount of 
public interest evoked by the election. There is, moreover, this 
further and even more serious drawback—that, when the election 
turns upon a question of vital importance, such as the annexation of 
the Congo, the verdict of only one-half the people is obtained. This 
year elections took place in four provinces only, East Flanders, 
Hainaut, Liege and Limbourg; and so, whilst the citizens of Ghent 
and Liége were expressing their opinion upon the policy of the 
Government, the citizens of Brussels were reduced to the position 
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‘of spectators of a fight in which doubtless many would have liked 


to have taken their full share. The introduction of proportional 


representation has rendered this particular feature of the Belgian 


electoral system unnecessary—for with a true system of voting it is 
found that electors are not so fickle as an irrational method of 
voting made them appear to be. 

Whilst all these facts assist in framing a true conception of a 
Belgian election, and are of considerable interest to English poli- 
ticians contemplating a new and comprehensive Reform Bill, they 
are, perhaps, of much less immediate importance than the means 
adopted to secure the fair representation of three organised political 
parties ; and a description of the organisation of a Belgian election, 
the method of counting the votes, the allocation of seats to different 
parties and the effect of this system upon party organisation and 
upon political life may be of some value at the present moment. 

For the purpose of parliamentary elections, each of the nine pro- 


_vinces of Belgium is divided into large constituencies, and it may be 


added that J/arge constituencies are an essential feature of any 
system of proportional representation. Several of these constituencies 
return as few as three representatives, whilst Brussels returns as 
many as twenty-one. The method of voting adopted is one of the 
many varieties of the “list” system, and the distinguishing character- 
istic of all “list” systems is the allotment of seats, not according to 
the votes obtained by individual candidates, but according to the 
number of votes recorded for the list as such. A list, however, can 
consist of one name, and, as a ballot paper is perhaps the best aid 
to the study of the electoral method, a reduced copy of the paper 
used in the elections at Ghent is here given. 

Fifteen days before the date of the election lists of candidates, 
which, before presentation, must have received the support of at 
least one hundred electors, are sent to the returning officer. After 
verification, each list is given an official number, and the lists are 
then published. In the specimen ballot paper, list No. 1 was presented 
by the Catholics; No. 2, by the Liberals; No. 3, by those Socialists 
who were dissatisfied with their party’s list; No. 4, by the small 
tradesmen; No. 5, by the official Socialists; whilst No. 6 contains 
the name of a candidate standing as an independent. It will be 
observed that each of the first five lists is divided into two parts, 
separated by the word “Suppléants”; the candidates so described 
are not taken into account in the actual election of representatives ; 
they are, however, voted for in the same way and at the same time 
as the other candidates, and are called upon (in the order determined 
by the result of the election) to fill any vacancy occasioned by the 
retirement or death of a duly-elected representative belonging to 
the same list. This arrangement obviates the necessity for by- 
elections, and the relative strength of parties remains the .same 
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from the time of one election to the next. The order in which the 
names of the candidates appear upon the lists is arranged by the 
organisations responsible for their presentation. It should, however, 
be stated that this provision, about which. public opinion is much 
divided, is not an essential part of proportional representation. It 
was not a part of the original proposals of M. Beernaert, who, in 
common with Count Goblet d’Alviella, still disapproves of the pro- 
vision.’ It certainly strengthens the hands of political organisations, 
although, as will be shown subsequently, the system of proportional 
representation considerably modifies, 1f it does not altogether pre- 
yent, any flagrant abuse of the power conceded to political bodies. 
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The work of the elector is simplicity itself. Although each con- 
stituency returns several members, cach elector has but one choice 
for each vote to which he is entitled—a choice which can be recorded 
in four different ways. In each case the act of voting consists in 
pencilling the white spot contained in one or other. of the black 
squares at the head of the lists or against the names of individual 
candidates. In the first place, the elector may vote hy blackening 
the spot at the head of the list. The significance of such a vote 
is that the elector votes for the list, and, at the same time, approves 
of the order in which the candidates have been arranged by the 
party organisation. Naturally all the party organisations and 
journals advise their supporters to vote in this way. 
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Secondly, the elector may vote by blackening the white spot 
against the name of one of the “effective” candidates on one of 
the lists. Such a vote implies that the elector votes for the list on 
which the candidate’s name appears, but that, instead of approving 
of the order in which the candidates have been arranged, he prefers. 
the particular candidate he has marked. The third and fourth 
methods are but variations of the second. The elector can indicate a 
preference for one of the supplementary candidates, or he can indicate 
preferences for an effective and also for a supplementary candidate. 
In brief, the elector votes for one of the lists and either approves 
of the list as arranged by the party or indicates the change he 
desires. 

Neither large constituencies, the presentation of lists, nor the 
special method of voting just described would, by themselves, con- 
stitute a system of proportional representation. It is the method 
by which seats are allotted to the respective lists that ensures to 
each party its fair share of representation. To participate in the 
distribution of seats, a list need not poll a majority, but only a certain 
proportion of the votes cast, and the number of representatives 
awarded to each party is determined by the rule formulated by 
Prof. d’Hondt. By way of illustration, let it be assumed that three 
lists have been presented ; that they have obtained 8,000, 7,500 and 
4,500 votes respectively, and that there are five vacancies to be 
filled. The total number of votes for each list is divided succes- 
sively by the numbers 1, 2, 3 and so on, and the resulting numbers 
are arranged thus: 


List No. r. List No. 2. List No. 3. 
8,000 7,500 eae) Ap 500. 
4,000 39750 2,250 
2,666 2,500 1,500 


The five highest numbers (five being the number of vacancies 
to be filled) are then arranged in order of magnitude as follows: 


'8,000 (List No. 1) 
7,500. (List No. 2) 
4,500 (List No. 3) 
4,000 (List No. 1) 
3,750 (List No. °2) 


The lowest of these numbers, 3,750, is called the “common divisor,” 
or the “electoral quotient,” and forms the basis‘ on which the seats 
are allotted. The number of votes obtained by each of the lists is 
divided by the “common divisor” thus : 


8,000 divided by 3,750=2 with a remainder of 500 


7590 ” Bf BOTS (34) ‘ 
4,500 3 3,750=1 with a remainder of 750 
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The first list contains the “electoral quotient” twice, the second 
twice, and the third once, and the five seats are allotted accordingly. 
The special feature of d’Hondt’s rule is now seen; each party 
obtains one representative for every “quota” of voters which it can 
rally to its support, all fractions of “quotas” being disregarded. 

The seats having been apportioned to the respective lists it 
remains to determine which of the candidates are to be declared 
elected. In the example already taken, assume that List No. 1 
consists of three candidates, A, B, and C, arranged in the order 
named, and that the 8,000 supporters of the list have given their 
votes as follows: 


Votes at the head of the List ......... 4,000 
Preterential votes for A Ji.5,..2. 2.508 500 
5 aA 1S ae eee BERG 500 

+6 . COR er ee 3,000 
Miotali. see 8,000 


Candidate A, being the first in order on the list, has the first claim 
on the votes recorded for the list. The “electoral quotient” is 
3,750 and A’s total, 500, is raised to this number by the addition of 
3,250 votes taken from those recorded for the list. This secures 
his election, and there remain 750 list votes which are attributed 
to candidate B, this candidate being the second in order on the list. 
Candidate B’s total, with the 500 votes recorded against his name, 
now amounts to 1,250, but candidate C has obtained 3,000 votes, 
and accordingly takes precedence of candidate B. The two candi- 
dates chosen from list No. 1 would, in this case, be A and C. The 
order in which the supplementary candidates are declared elected 
is ascertained in the same way. 

In the constituency of Ghent-Eecloo there were eleven representa- 
tives of the Chamber and five Senators to be elected. The candi- 
dates for the Chamber of Representatives were as given on page 
446, but only the three chief parties took part in the election for 
the Senate. The constituency was divided into 350 polling districts, 
the maximum number of electors for a district being 500. To each 
district was assigned a polling place in charge of a presiding officer, 
appointed by the returning officer of the district; the presiding 
officer was assisted by four citizens, each of whom was required to 
be in possession of the maximum number of votes and to be at 
least forty years of age. In addition, the party organisations sent 
duly accredited witnesses to watch against possible fraud, and to 
assure themselves of the absolute regularity of the proceedings. 
Each elector had to present his official “summons” to vote, and 
received from the presiding officer one, two or three ballot 
papers, according to the number of votes to which he was 
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entitled. The elector took the papers to a private compartment, as 
in an English election, marked them, placed them in the ballot box 
and received back his official letter, now stamped—evidence, if need 
be, that he had carried out the obligation imposed upon him by 
law. At one p.m. the poll was closed; the ballot boxes were opened 
and the ballot papers counted in the presence of the assessors and 
party witnesses for the purpose of ascertaining that all papers in the 
possession of the presiding officer at the opening of the poll had 
been duly accounted for. | 

In order to maintain as far as possible, not only the secrecy of 
the individual vote but the secrecy of the vote of any locality, the 
votes of three polling places were counted together, the grouping ’ 
of polling places for this purpose being determined by lot. Thus, 
whilst I was present at polling place No. 1, the votes counted at the 
Town Hall were those recorded in the districts Nos. 1, 112 and 94. 
The proceedings were directed by the presiding officer of the first 
polling place, assisted by the presiding officers of the other two. 
The only other persons present were witnesses representing the 
three chief parties and myself. The counting commenced soon after 
3 p.m., and was completed, both for the Senate and Chamber, by 
7 p.m. The papers were sorted according to the votes given for each 
list, subsidiary heaps being made for those candidates who had 
received individual votes of preference. A separate heap was made 
of spoiled and blank voting papers, but it was evident from the very 
commencement of the proceedings that the method of voting had 
presented no difficulty to the elector. Of the votes for the Chamber 
there were in this division but 26 spoiled papers; of these thirteen 
were blank, indicating that the voters, although attending the poll, 
did not wish to record any opinion. The thirteen other papers 
showed in nearly every case some confusion in the mind of the 
elector with the elections for the communal councils, when the 
elector can give several votes of preference. The official returns, 
after endorsement, not only by the presiding officers but by the 
party witnesses, were forwarded by post to the returning officer, 
whose duty it was to prepare the returns for the whole constituency. 
The figures for each district were given to the press at the close of 
the count, and special editions of the journals containing the pro- 
bable result of the election were issued the same evening—a result 
sufficiently accurate to justify the Liberals and Socialists in demon- 
strating enthusiastically at their respective headquarters. 

The compilation of the returns for the whole constituency took 
place on the following day. The returning officer presided, and was 
assisted by four assessors, a secretary and three witnesses, who 
attended on behalf of the chief parties. In addition there were two 
professional calculators, who were responsible for the accuracy of 
the arithmetical processes. The proceedings, in brief, consisted in 
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extracting the details of the returns furnished by the 120 counting 
places. The final sHeet for each list showed not only the total 
number of votes obtained by the-party, but the number of votes of 
preference recorded for each candidate. The votes for each list 
were as follows: ’ 


List No. 1 List No. 2 List No. 3 List No. 4 List No. 5 List No. 6 
78,865 39,788 913 1,094 23,118 271 


_ The process of allotting the seats to the respective parties then 
commenced. The totals for each list were divided by the numbers 
I, 2, 3 and so on, and arranged thus: - 


List No. 1 List No.2. List No. 3 List No. 4 List Noe 5 List No. 6 


78,865 39,788 913 1,094 23,118 271 
39,432 19,894 11,559 

26,288 13,262 7,706 

19,716 9,947 

15,773 

13,144 

11,266 


The eleven highest figures thus obtained were then arranged in 
order of magnitude, and the seats allotted accordingly : 


tst Seat 78 7805 (List No. 1 Catholic) 
Bite esBO,705)( -5)..NO., 2 Liberal) 
Br aes Owasso NOT Catholic) 
AP) ey 2OpeBo" (ir yy NOT Catholic) 
Rte ee weg tI (ot NOs. 5 Socialist) 
6th: |,,..519,004 (. ,, “No..\2 Liberal) 
Pile en Owe. to4,° No. x Catholic) 
Bieter a 45. NO. I Catholic) 
Cite eeraaozme,, NO 2 Liberal) 
TOU gan SPaet4 4d 55. NO. 2 Catholic) 
mith ,, 11,559 ( 5, No. 5 Socialist) 


The eleventh figure, 11,559, as already explained, is called the 
“common divisor,’ or “electoral quotient.” The Catholic total, 
78,865, contained the “quotient” six times, with a remainder of 
9,511; the Liberal total, 39,788, contained the “quotient” three 
times, with a remainder of 5,111; the Socialist total, 23,118, con- 
tained the “ quotient” twice; and the Catholics, Liberals and Social- 
ists obtained six, three and two seats respectively. 

The highest numbers of preferences recorded for any individual 
candidates (although placards had been posted inviting votes of 
preference for M. Buysse, the candidate fourth on the Liberal list, 
and for M. Cambier, the candidate third on the Socialist list) were 
1914 and 1635, much too small to effect any change in the order of 
the candidates as arranged by the associations. It remains to add 
that the task was accomplished with perfect regularity and despatch ; 
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the figures were checked at each stage, but as the number of votes 
polled in the double election (for the Senate and for the Chamber) 
amounted to no less than 270,892, it is not surprising that the com- 
pilation of the final figures was not completed until midnight. 

This was the fifth parliamentary election in which the system of 
proportional. representation has been put to the test; its prac- 
ticability, both from the point of view of the elector and of the 
returning officer, is now no longer open to question, and in discussing 
its effects, whether with Catholic leaders like M. Beernaert or M. Van 
den Heuvel, with Liberals like Count Goblet d’Alviella or 
M. Gustave Abel, the editor of La Flandre Libérale, or with Socialists 
like M. Anseele, I was impressed with the fact that there is no 
party in Belgium which desires to return to the former electoral 
system. The Liberals and Socialists are hostile to plural voting, 
but their attitude to proportional representation may be summed 
up in the desire to make the system more perfect. Constituencies 
returning three or four members are not sufficiently large to do 
complete justice to a system of proportional representation, and many 
—among whom must be included M. Vandervelde—desire the 
grouping of these smaller constituencies into larger ones. There 
may be a few individual Liberals and Socialists who would like to 
try once more the gamble of the old system, imagining that the 
present relations between the Liberals and Socialists are such 
that there might result, from the accidents of the second ballots a 
strong majority for the opposition. But the general trend of public 
Opinion is in complete agreement with the views of party leaders 
and found forcible expression in the press comments on the elections 
in June for the provincial councils. The elections for the latter are still 
conducted on the old system—the system which is used here in the 
elections for the Metropolitan Borough Councils. There is, however, 
this difference, that a candidate to secure election must obtain the 
support of a majority of the electors voting, and second ballots are 
often necessary before the election is completed. 

The results of these elections were so unfair, as compared with 
the parliamentary elections, as to draw forth from many journals the 
most caustic criticisms. The Socialist journal, Le Peuple, expressed 
the hope that the June provincial elections would be the last instance 
of the use of the majority system in Belgium. “Is it not,’ it pro- 
ceeded, “absurd, stupid, detestable that the provincial councils are 
“alone excluded from the system of proportional representation? 
“Once for all we must have done with this jumble of confusion, 
“dishonesty, and corruption.” The Evozle Belge declared that “One 
“thing is certain, the provincial electoral system can no longer be 
“maintained without exposing us to the laughter of Europe. To 
“apply one system of proportional representation to the legislative 
“elections, another to the elections of the municipalities, and to 
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“maintain the ‘majority’ system for.the provincial elections is truly 
“too absurd. For once we agree with Le Peuple, and join our hopes 
“and wishes to theirs.” These provincial elections furnished excellent 
examples of the contrast between the results of a system of propor- 
tional representation and those of the older methods. In the province 
of Limbourg all the seats on the provincial council were obtained by 
the Catholics, whereas in the parliamentary elections of the previous 
month the Liberals, owing to the proportional system, were able 
to obtain two seats out of six. Again, in the “Agglomération 
“Bruxelloise” no Catholic and only five Socialists were elected, 
although the Liberals numbered but a few more than a third of the 
voters. These results resemble in all respects the results of the 
Metropolitan Borough Council elections. In Lewisham, Wandsworth, 
Bethnal Green and Fulham the minorities are without representa- 
tion. Sir Arthur Hardinge pointed out in his recent report* that. it 
was the failure of second ballots to do justice to the claims of three 
political parties that rendered a proportional system in parliamentary 
elections an absolute necessity, and it is a similar failure in the 
provincial elections that has given rise to the movement for their 
abolition in these also. No more convincing evidence of the satis- 
factory results yielded by proportional representation could be given 
than this demand for its extension. 

If there is any virtue in the principles of democracy, an electoral 
method which, in the words of Mr. Asquith, “responds to the real 
“will and genuine wishes of the people” is a great gain in itself; but 
the element of justice, which is the outstanding feature of a pro- 
portional system, brings in its train indirect effects of immense value. 
In the first place, to use the expression of M. Van den Heuvel, 
“Political questions in Belgium have ceased to be questions of 
“race,” and this result is of the highest importance to an Empire 
so composite as our own. The majority of the electors in the five 
Flemish provinces were Catholic, whilst the majority in the four 
Walloon provinces were Liberal or Socialist. The minorities in 
each district failed almost entirely to secure representation, and 
political struggles were intensified because of the identification of 
parties with races. Does not the same difficulty present itself in 
Ireland at the present day? Questions of politics are here also 
questions of race, and whilst our electoral system confers a monopoly 
of representation upon the Nationalists in the South, and upon the 
Unionists in the extreme North, it carefully excludes from representa- 
tion all political forces which would tend to bring about a rapproche- 
ment between the North and South. Similarly, Johannesburg is 
pitted against the rest of the Transvaal, and, in spite of the 
improvements in racial relations in South Africa, the process of © 


* Reports from His Majesty’s Representatives Abroad on the Second Ballot 
[Cd. 3875]—page 4. 
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unification will be considerably retarded by the exaggeration of the 
differences which exist between the two races. Bloemfontein is 
sunilarly represented in the Parliament of the Orange River Colony 
in a strange and falsified opposition to the country districts, and if 
in the United Parliament the differences between, say, Natal and the 
Orange River Colony are unduly magnified the smooth working of 
the new Federation will be unnecessarily hampered. Again, is it not 
notorious that the difficulties attending the working of the Australian 
Commonwealth have been largely due to State jealousies—again 
exaggerated by the refusal to admit to minorities the right of 
representation? The solution of the special problems of Ireland 
would be greatly facilitated were political questions to cease to be 
primarily questions of race; the unification of South Africa would 
proceed apace were political parties no longer identified with racial 
divisions ; and indeed there is no part of the British Empire which 
would not gain in stability by the introduction of an electoral system 
which gave careful and just expression to the real wishes of the 
people. 

One other indirect effect arising from the representation of 


_ minorities has been the wider diffusion of public interest in political 


questions. Prior to the introduction of the new system there were 
many districts in Belgium in which there were no contests for several 
years. The Liberals in Flanders had abandoned many of their 
organisations, but with the introduction of proportional representa- 
tion there has been a revival of political activity in all parts of the 
country. In May there were no uncontested elections, either for 
the Chamber or for the Senate, in any of the Belgian constituencies. 
Democracy, for its effective working, demands a keen and sustained 
interest in public questions, and nothing produces political apathy 
and indifference so much as the absence of electoral contests. 

Party politicians will be more interested in the effect of propor- 
tional representation on party organisation. The prophecy was 
made that the new law would result in the splitting of parties into 
petty factions, rendering parliamentary government impossible. Its 
real effect has been, if anything, of the contrary character. The 
three Belgian parties—Catholic, Liberal and Socialist—have tended 
to become more clearly defined, but within each party there is con- 
siderable freedom of opinion in respect of all political questions which 
do not spring directly from the principles on which the parties are 
based. This was clearly shown in the discussions on the Congo 
proposals. At the conference of Liberals before the election it was 
decided that the annexation of the Congo should be treated as a 
guestion libre. M. Vandervelde expressed opinions on this sub- 
ject which were contrary to those held by the majority of Socialists, 
whilst several Catholics, who Uisapproved of the terms on which the 
Congo was offered to the nation, did not hesitate to say so. None 
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of these expressions of opinion involved ostracism from the party, 
and, although party discipline is strict, there is but little doubt that 
this freedom of movement in respect to non-party questions will 
continue to grow. The annexation of the Congo will be voted,* but 
owing to the action of the Liberals and the Socialists and of inde- 
pendent Conservatives, there have already been considerable modi- 
fications, and there will probably be further modifications in the 
terms on which the transaction will take place. 

The question of free trade or protection does not, at the present 
time, occupy a prominent place in Belgian politics, but should it do 
so, there is no reason to assume that opinions either for or against 
free trade would involve, as here, ostracism from any party, and under 
such conditions the discussion of public and of economic questions 
becomes much more real. In England the advocates of Tariff 
Reform have made it their first duty to exclude Free Traders from 
the Unionist Party, and the latter have had the alternative placed 
before them of submitting to the opinions of the majority or of retiring 
from all active participation in public life. In Belgium proportional 
representation has induced parties, while adhering to their funda- 
mental principles, to make their lists of candidates as inclusive as 
possible, and that presented by the Catholics at Ghent contained 
not only a free trader and a protectionist, but representatives of 
different classes of interests within the constituency—of agriculture, 
of landed proprietors, of workmen and of masters of industry. Stress 
was laid upon the comprehensive character of their list in the election 
address issued by the Catholics, and, indeed, each party endeavours 
to make its list representative of the forces within the party. Special 
efforts are taken to accomplish this end, and in the preparation of 
the Liberal list members of the organisation were invited to take 
part in the preliminary selection of candidates, the final choice being 
determined by a formal election. 

Proportional representation in Belgium dates from the appearance | 
of a third organised political party. The Socialists entered the 
Chamber for the first time in 1894, and in the succeeding elections 
the results of the second ballots were so unsatisfactory as to compel 
the introduction of a system that should secure a fair share of re- 
presentation to each of the three parties. Is there any reason why, 
in the preparation of the new Reform Bill, we should fail to take 
full advantage of the experience of Belgium? The new Labour 
Party cannot be regarded as a transitory phenomenon, and it becomes 
at once the duty and privilege of Liberal statesmen to frame the 
new Reform Bill with due regard to the new political conditions— 
the demand of three parties for representation in Parliament. Second 

* Since this passage was written, the Chamber hes voted the Annexation Treaty 


and, in opening the debate in the Senate, M. Schcllaert, the Premier. dj 
attention to the important changes made in the original draft of the Treaty. pais: 
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ballots, wherever they have been tried, have failed to accomplish this 
end. There are some districts which, in the matter of lighting, have 
passed directly from the era of oil to that of electricity without 
passing through the intermediate stage of gas, and, having before 
us the experience of those countries which have tried the second 
ballot, why should not England pass directly from its present elec- 
toral methods to a system of proportional representation, seeing that 
the latter alone will ensure a ready, prompt and persistent response 
“to the real will and genuine wishes of the people.” 


JOHN H. HUMPHREYS. 


THE ORIGINGOF:~ THE, DOG 


E moderns are not half so original or so different from 
our ancestors as we pride ourselves on being. We smile 
pityingly at the days of totem worship, or the adoration of the sacred 
animal from which the tribe, or sept, was descended,—but behold 
the Teddy Bear and even the plush-covered Monkey! We no 
longer erect permanent temples, with a retinue of white-robed 
priests for the horse that was shod with gold, or the milk-white 
bull or the sacred cat. But still the old impulse comes over us by 
spells, and we suddenly turn one of our most imposing fanes into a 
temporary shrine for the adoration of the Horse, the Cat and even 
the Dog. 

In this last act of adoration we might, perhaps, claim to have 
taken a step in advance of our ancestors, for they never worshipped 
the dog. They let him worship them. He was too friendly, too 
familiar, too faithfully devoted to us,—poor fool—for that. All the 
other animals which we pride ourselves upon having domesticated 
have retained a touch of the wild, a trace of aloofness from us and 
our interests. They still stand upon their dignity and assert their 
independence. Give them their liberty, or cease to supply them 
with food, and they will desert us at once. Their favour was to 
be cultivated, to be sought after. Therefore we worshipped 
them. But the poor, devoted, faithful dog, who could scarcely be 
driven away from us, even by ill-treatment, who would fight to the 
death in defence of us and of our property, and who would starve 
by the side of our dead bodies, or over our graves, we despised 
accordingly, and made his name a term of reproach and of contempt. 

“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” The thing 
in question being an act that no self-respecting dog could be bribed 
or hired to do. 

It is only just lately, 2.2, within the last few centuries, that we are 
beginning to acknowledge the debt that civilisation owes to this, 
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its first friend, outside the genus humanum. And it is one of the 
healthiest signs of the times. Talk of the position of women being 
the best index of the grade of a civilisation! The position of the 
dog is even more significant. 

A suitable subject for pious meditation suggested by the annual 
celebration of the canine cult, whether in Islington or Madison 
Square, the four sacred Days of the Dog, is, how did this ancient 
and honourable alliance between Canis fidelis and the Homo sapiens 
come into being? This may throw some light upon its wide differ- 
ence from all other animal alliances. Until comparatively recently 
it was taken for granted without any serious question that it had 
originated in the same manner as the domestication of other animals, 
viz. by the capture of the young and their rearing and training 
within the human camp, or by the out-and-out capture and’ breaking 
in and subduing by force of arms of full-grown wolves or wild dogs. 
This certainly seemed the easiest way, and the simplest and most 
natural explanation. But the simplest and most self-evident solu- 
tion of a problem doesn’t always happen to be the true one. 

In the first place, it presupposes a rather higher grade of intelli- 
gence and self-control on the part of our remote ancestor of that 
date*than we have any real reason for crediting him with. In the 
vernacular, it took “the hardest kind of hustling” to kill game and 
dig roots enough to keep himself and his children from starvation. 
Why should he share these for weeks and months at a stretch with 
a litter of useless puppies on the mere chance that they might be 
useful to him next season? The man of the cave shelters was very 
far from having reached the highly altruistic altitude of the Lan- 
cashire collier, who, on returning to his home and going directly to 
the cupboard for a bowl of that—in those days—expensive luxury, 
milk, discovered it empty. He asked his better half what she had 
done with it. On being informed that she had “gi’en it to t’ child,” 
he wrathfully exploded, “Dang t’ child! thou should ha’ gen it to 
“t bull-pup!” 

While the method of capture and rearing has played an important 
part in the domestication of the dog, there is a considerable and 
increasing body of evidence which points in another and rather 
unexpected direction. This is, to put it briefly, that instead of 
man adopting the dog into his family, the dog adopted man into his 
pack! This sounds at first distinctly improbable, and may even 
raise the cry of Nature Faker! Yet those who have watched the 
ways of wild men and wild animals together most closely are the 
most inclined to regard it as not merely possible, but probable. 

Fhe mechanism of the process would appear to have been that 
a certain number of the more intelligent of the wolves or wild dogs 
of the region found that it was more profitable to follow man in 
his hunting expeditions and let him do the killing, for their share 
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of the entrails and waste parts of the animal, than it was to kill 
for themselves. From following him on his hunting expeditions, 
they gradually came to following him home; and finding that bones 
and offal, and occasionally human bodies, were to be picked up 
around these encampments, they became a sort of permanent hangers- 
on of the tribe. 

In a little time, doubtless, man took the hint, and after he had 
wounded an animal found it was more profitable to sit down (savages 
always have plenty of time) and let his canine followers run in upon 
the quarry and chase it down, endeavouring to get in at the death 

himself, than to track it on his own account. 

In fact, the story that Jack London tells with such fascinating 
life-likeness of the wolf-puppy who became a dog, first, it is true, 
by capture, but later of his own free will, is probably a repetition in 
condensed form of a familiar and oft-repeated episode in the early 
history of the race. The closer this relationship became the more 
advantages did each side see to be derived from it. If this be true, 
then the dog is the most faithful servant that we have, because he 
deliberately volunteered for the service. 

Naturally this process would be so age-long in its perfection that, 
like any other step in the process of evolution, it would be impos- 
sible for any one generation, or even any ten, to actually observe 
its occurrence. But there are a score of interesting stories pointing 
in this direction. 

For instance, any old trapper will tell you that not merely wolves 
and foxes, but martens and wolverines, will follow his line of traps 
as industriously as he will, and a good deal more frequently, often 
robbing him of his most valuable pelts. Others will hang about his 
camp for the sake of the bodies of the animals he has killed or 
the refuse and scraps from his table. It is an open secret upon the 
cattle and sheep ranges that wolves will always be found thickest 
in the mountains, canyons or timber patches which lie around the 
home ranch or the different corals. In fact, in this very day, the 
less thickly settled regions of the grazing and even of the agri- 
cultural sections of the American Middle West are actually being 
repopulated by wolves, who are increasing in numbers, and live in 
a sort of partnership with the farmer, which is anything but to the 
taste of the latter. His only protection against them lies in calling 
upon the services of their long domesticated cousin, the foxhound. 

Old scouts will tell you that the regular autumn buffalo hunts 
and deer drives of the Indians used to be attended by wolves in 
scores, and there are legends to the effect that at certain natural 
canyon-traps into which deer used to be driven, the Indians actually 
relied upon the aid of this outer circle of volunteer wolf-comrades 
for completing the success of the drive. Not only so, but old 
hunters tell stories of having been followed by individual wolves, or 
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small groups of wolves, for days, and even weeks at atime. At first 
it made them uneasy, thinking that the animals were lurking on 
their trail in the hope of surprising and attacking them unawares, 
or running in and making an end of them if they should meet with 
an accident. But after a time they learned that their motive was 
a perfectly harmless one, viz, a share of the naturally rich and 
abundant supplies whenever game was killed, as, of course, they 
took only the choicest cuts for their own use. 

Nor are wolves found to be the only animals which will take up 
this curious relation. Observers of unimpeachable veracity and 
intelhgence have related ‘to me instances of being followed day 
after day in their hunting excursions by a panther, for apparently 
this same purpose. One of them states that after he got over his 
first feeling of uneasiness at this incessant “shadowing,” he would 
frequently, just for his own amusement, cross a glade, or open 
space, or stream-valley toward the foot of a hill, and then make a 
quick detour and, doubling back, strike the same opening again 
a few hundred yards farther up, where he could have an unob- 
structed view of his back trail. Usually he hadn’t long to wait to 
see his velvet-footed, silver-furred guardian angel come stealing 
along, glide noiselessly across the opening and disappear along the 
path that he had taken. All who have any mtimate knowledge of 
the panther, by the way, will promptly acquit him of any sinister 
motive in this trailing, for in spite of the many blood-and-thunder 
stories to the contrary, it is almost an unknown thing for him to 
attack man unless first interfered with. Those who have their 
7Esop in mind will at once be reminded of the curious tradition 
which represented a similar relationship as existing between another 
king of beasts, the lion, and another “dog,” the jackal. There may 
have been as much truth as poetry in the legend. 

If this theory of the origin of the partnership between man and 
the dog should prove well-founded, it ought to give us an increased 
respect both for him and for ourselves. We are blood comrades, 
honourable allies and equals, not owner and slave or master and 
servant. If either party to the pact and treaty should be squeamish 
about recognising the equality of the other,—it should not be man. 

Tt seems almost incredible that there should be another mystery 
about anything so familiar and so frankly open and above board 
as the dog. But, like many other familiar things, all we have to — 
do is to go far enough back to strike it. The precise origin and 
pedigree of the dog is still “wrop up in mystery.” Long and keenly 
as it has been studied, we are no nearer a conclusion than in 
Darwin’s day. Like his illustrious co-partner, ourselves, we hardly 
are sure whether he is of single or of multiple origin. Whether 
each particular race or tribe of man domesticated or entered into an 
alliance with their particular variety of Camzs, wolf, jackal, fox, 
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dhole, which happened to range the same hunting grounds with 
them, and from this complex mixture grew up the modern dog in his 
innumerable varieties; or whether some single tribe happened to 
domesticate some now extinct form of wild canine which was so 
peculiarly adapted and suited to the purposes of the chase and of 
the sheepfold that he spread from hand to hand and gradually 
supplanted all other rival breeds. 

The latter supposition would certainly appear on its face as far 
the less probable. But it is a curious fact that we are in exactly 
the same state of doubt as regards the origin of two other of our 
most invaluable domesticated living things, viz, our “staff of life,” 
wheat, and its important auxiliary, the potato. The most careful 
search has failed to discover any wild form which botanists are 
willing to accept as the progenitor of either of these two world- 
diffused and invaluable food plants. The so-called “wild” 
Batatas chiliensis is now gravely suspected of having escaped from 
cultivation. 

On the other hand, there is much to be said for the theory of 
the multiple origin of the breed, with a strong preponderance of 
wolf. First of all there is the outward and visible sign of this 
inward descent from the wolf so clearly shown in ears, colour, mark- 
ings and disposition in breeds which have been either recently 
domesticated or very slightly modified from the original type, hke 
the well-known Huskies and Malamoots of the Eskimo sledge teams, 
the “Chow” of Northern China, the Pomeranian of Siberia and 
Eastern Europe, and the wolf-like dogs of scores of our Indian and 
Tartar tribes, who, as Darwin remarked forty years ago, had 
not yet learned to bark, but still ened themselves in the ancient 
and melodious wolf howl. 

We have also several highly civilised and humanised breeds 
whose size and colouring have never been interfered with for any 
peculiar, or indoor, purpose, who have been kept out in the open 
and bred solely for their courage, endurance and intelligence, a 
deification, in other words, of the wolf qualities. For instance, the 
collie, who in intellect is most like man of any of the breeds, yet 
in face, nose, ears, wavy coat, frill on chest, “shawl” and saddle » 
markings, full bushy tail, small hairy feet, leg feathering and snowy 
belly, a wolf of the wolves. He is also apt to develop, regrettable 
to state, later in life, something of the wolf-like waspishness of 
disposition. 

Further, there is the well-known and, to the hiologist, most 
significant fact that almost every known breed of domestic dog will 
mate and reproduce freely with the wolf. And what is even more 
significant to those of us who have had the opportunity of observing 
these hybrids to the third and fourth generation, by which time, 
of course, the original wolf-cross has been reduced to an eighth or a 
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sixteenth fraction, they still remain far more wolf than dog. In 
other words, the old dominant, prepotent, ancestral blood wipes 
out and overwhelms the later acquirements of domestication. 

It was at one time believed that a similar series of hybrids could 
be produced with the fox. In fact, many gamekeepers and poachers 
were in the habit of endeavouring to get a fox cross in their terriers 
and other rabbit and vermin dogs, on account of its supposed 
“keenness” and hunting qualities. Few of these stories of 
hybrids will, however, stand careful investigation. It is the opinion 
of the most careful students of both dogs and foxes that it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether any hybrid between a dog and a fox 
ever actually occurred. There is a ludicrous popular impression that 
that widely-known and popular breed, the fox terrier, is the product 
of such a mixture of bloods; but this is a mere confusion of words, 
as in the first place the ancestry of the breed is perfectly well known, 
from the old English white terrier and the black-and-tan; and the 
keen-eyed, clean-limbed, short-haired little chap hasn’t the faintest 
trace of fox characteristics either in hair, colour or figure about 
him. While, in the second place, the origin of the name is equally 
well known, dating from the early days of fox hunting before the 
earths or holes were all carefully stopped in advance, when a 
whipper-in used to carry one of these diminutive, but plucky, little 
fighters upon his saddle-bow, so that when the fox had been run 
to earth he could be sent in to drive or pull him out, and allow the 
pack to finish him. 

Oddly enough, this brave little house friend and bosom com- 
panion of ours, the best canine protector yet invented against all 
our enemies, from rats and burglars to head-hunters and wounded 
elephants, furnishes a most afvofos illustration of the way in which 
the primitive father of the domestic dog may have disappeared, in 
giving rise to his wonderfully diversified progeny. This old English 
white terrier, whose descendants by two definitely known crosses 
number their hundreds of thousands, viz., the bull terriers from the 
bulldog cross, and the fox terriers from the black-and-tan, has 
almost utterly disappeared. Indeed, his continued existence was 
only revealed by enthusiastic antiquarian research into the pedigree 
of his popular descendants a few years ago, and a class established 
for him in some of the English dog shows, to endeavour to prevent 
his complete disappearance. And it was from him that both of his 
descendant breeds inherited their best qualities. For the earlier 
fox terriers were almost as much black-and-tan as white in colour, 
and the earlier bull terriers frankly brindled, brown and black. But 
the more they were perfected and the higher the pitch to which 
_ their gameness and intelligence were developed, the more they 
conformed to the white colour and the long, lean, bony head of their 
common ancestor. 
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Last of all, in the straws pointing toward wolf ancestry, is that 
familiar, but most unaristocratic phenomenon, the “Yaller dog” of 
commerce and of the comic journals. This interesting little free 
lance of the back alleys and the garbage pails is a modern avatar 
of the primitive spirit of his tribe in his prowling habits, predatory 
disposition, keenly pricked ears, watchful and suspicious eye, and 
last, but not least, in his immortal colour, which is ludicrously sug- 
gestive of his lupine or jackal-like ancestry, just as his oriental 
twin, the pariah dog of the East, is often scarcely distinguishable 
from the jackal. The naturalist would be inclined to regard him 
as a reversion, under neglect, to the primitive type, just as the 
blazing colours of the jungle-fowl crop out in almost every barnyard. 

On the other hand, he has also under his yellow skin qualities 
that no known wolf has ever yet displayed. An affection for man, 
which is really pathetic in its intensity, a devotion and fidelity to what 
he imagines to be your interests, which is positively embarrassing. 
He wzéZ belong to you, whether you want him or not. Laugh at 
him as we like, we can’t help loving him—even though in moments 
of irritation we throw things at him and attach tin cans to his tail 
in our occasional lapses into savagery. For intelligence, for devo- 
tion, for unfailing cheerfulness and whimsicality, he can outclass 
two-thirds of the combed and pampered darlings of the benches. 
He can laugh at our pride of pedigree, for he is older than any of 
them, and has given birth to them all. He is the perpetual reincar- 
nation of the childhood of the canine race. Our boyhood days 
would be robbed of half their poetry and their colour without him. 
He has even had his revenge upon the comic journal by attaching 
his colour name to their latest—and proudest—development. 


Woops HUTCHINSON. 


POOR RELIEF IN SWITZERLAND. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


NGLISH Boards of Guardians were once admonished by their 
E Higher Authority to study the Swiss poor-relief system with 
a view to learning from it how to better their own. Whereupon a 
certain enterprising guardian wrote off in all haste to a British 
Consul in Switzerland, appealing to him for information concerning 
this Swiss relief system, and also for a copy of the Swiss Poor Law. 
The Consul, in reply, begged him to define his wishes a little 
more precisely; for, as he with great courtesy explained, there are 
in force in Switzerland no fewer than twenty-five different poor-relief 
systems and twenty different Poor Laws. Each of the twenty-two 
cantons and three half cantons into which the country is divided 
has its own poor-relief system ; just as, with the exception of Geneva, 
Tessin, Solothurn and the two Appenzells, it has its own Poor Law. 
As a point of fact, indeed, some of the cantons have two relief. 
systems, one for their own people, the other for the strangers within 
their gates; while, so far as administration is concerned, many of 
them have several. For even a rural commune, to say nothing of 
the smallest of towns, will sometimes devise a system of its own, Hy; 
discontented with that devised for it by its cantonal authorities. 
Among these many systems there are, of course, systems of the - 
most diverse character: there is hardly a poor-relief theory, indeed, 
that has not been reduced to practice somewhere or other in Switzer- 
land. There are systems, too, of the most diverse quality, systems 
under which the poor are cared for humanely and wisely, and 
systems under which they are not—under which they are pampered 
and pauperised, perhaps, or under which their chance of ’scaping a 
whipping is nil. In some cantons relief is dealt out lavishly, and 
all who ask receive, providing they have there a settlement; in 
othérs it is dealt out grudgingly, and brings with it something akin 
to servitude. There are in Swiss towns arrangements that smack 
of Elberfeld and arrangements that smack of St. Petersburg; there 
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are institutions of which the organisation is perfect, and institutions 
of which it is vile, worse than in the worst of our English work- 
houses. Practically in what concerns poor relief there is, on a small 
scale, as much variety in Switzerland as there would be here in 
England, if every County Council had the right to frame its own 
Poor Law, without let or hindrance from Parliament; and if Urban 
and Rural Councils alike were free, for the most part, to administer 
the law each according to its own lights, and to do as much or as 
little for the poor as it chose. 

The average Swiss canton is incomparably smaller, it must be 
~ remembered, than the average English county: Berne, the largest of 
the cantons, has under 600,000 inhabitants; while Uri, the smallest, 
has only some 19,000—about as many as Salisbury. None the less, 
each canton is a sovereign state, and manages its own internal affairs, 
poor relief among the rest, entirely in its own way, the Bundesrath, 
or Federal Government, having neither the legal right nor yet the 
power to interfere. If little Uri chose to make a clean sweep to- 
morrow of its arrangements for the poor; and, having divided out its 
poor fund, announced its intention of leaving to starve henceforth 
such of its people as could not support themselves, the Bundesrath 
would, according to the strict letter of the law, have to stand aside 
with folded hands, unless, indeed, there was an uproar in the canton 
and Federal troops had to be sent to restore order. A canton has, 
in fact, a free hand to treat its own poor exactly as it chooses, so 
long as it neither beats them, nor prevents their getting married. 
These are the only restrictions placed on it by the Federal consti- 
tution. There are two more, it is true, placed on it by Federal law, 
but they concern the way in which it must treat its alien poor. It 
must provide for strangers who are taken ill while sojourning on its 
soil, although only until they are sufficiently recovered to be removed 
without risk to their own lives or the lives of others. It must also 
give them a decent burial if they die. Subject to these conditions, 
every canton may do, or leave undone, what it will in matters re- 
lating to poor relief. 

Although the Bundesrath may neither dictate to the cantons the 
way in which they must frame their Poor Laws, nor yet control the 
way in which they administer them, it does not stand entirely aloof 
from the work of relieving the poor. On the contrary, one of ifs 
functions is to provide, out of the Federal Exchequer, for all who 
are destitute owing to iliness or infirmity contracted while on mili- 
tary service, either by themselves or those dependent on them. 
And it may, if the Federal Parliament be willing, make grants for 
the feeding of school children in poverty-stricken cantons. It gives 
a helping hand, too, indirectly, both to the poor and the Poor Law 
authorities, by insisting that one-tenth of the money yielded by the 
spirit monopoly shall be devoted to trying to uproot alcoholism by 
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providing people’s kitchens where cheap, wholesome food may be 
obtained, paying temperance lecturers, &c. Then it decides all 
settlement questions between different cantons, all disputes as to 
the canton that is responsible for the relief in any special case. And 
this is no easy task, for each canton is responsible for its own poor, 
and its own poor are not the poor who live within its boundaries, 
but the poor who have a settlement there, no matter where they may 
live, no matter even where they were born. 

According to Federal law, a biirger of any one canton, z.¢., a Swiss 
subject who has a settlement in some district—Gemeinde or Com- 
mune—ain that canton, has the right to betake himself to any other 
canton. By betaking himself thither, however, he does not obtain 
there a settlement. On the contrary, he may live there for fifty 
years and more without being able to obtain a settlement either for 
himself or for the children who may be born to him there. For to 
obtain one he must be admitted as a biirger by some district in the 
canton; and, if he be poor, his chance of being admitted is small; 
not only because he must, as a rule, pay a fairly heavy fee for the 
privilege, but because he must obtain the consent of the district 
authorities. And these authorities think many times before admitting 
into their fold one for whom they may later have to provide poor 
relief. For it is not the canton as a whole that is primarily respon- 
sible for the relief of the poor, it must be noted: each district in the 
canton is responsible for its own poor, and must provide for them, 
so far as it can, at its own cost, any help it may receive from the 
cantonal government being of the nature of a grant in aid. It must 
in all cantons, excepting two, provide for them even though they 
may have been born in another canton, they and their fathers before 
them, and have passed all their lives there; for wherever a man may 
go he retains his settlement,—the settlement he has inherited, if 
legitimate, from his father, if illegitimate, from his mother,—until 
he has acquired another. Not only is it extremely difficult, there- 
fore, for a biirger of one canton to obtain a settlement in another, 
but everywhere, excepting in Berne and Neuchatel, it is almost equally 
difficult for a biirger of one district to obtain a settlement in another 
district in the same canton. The result is, there are towns in which 
the majority of the inhabitants have no settlement, and therefore no 
claim against the town for poor relief. 

This arrangement tells both ways, of course; for while a town is 
not responsible for such of its inhabitants as are not its biirgers, it 
1s responsible for such of its biirgers as are inhabitants of other 
towns, and it is bound either to maintain them there, if they become 
destitute, or to bring them home. And this most inconvenient state 
of things prevails everywhere in Switzerland excepting in Berne and 
Neuchatel, cantons which have rid themselves of their settlement 
‘restrictions, so far as their own biirgers are concerned. Any Bernois 
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who is not a pauper, and who is in no apparent danger of becoming 
a pauper, may go to live where he will in his own canton, and at 
the end of thirty days he obtains a settlement. Should he, however, 
claim poor relief before he has been there two years, he forfeits his 
settlement, and his old district must provide for him. If he goes to 
live in another canton, his old district defrays the cost of any relief 
he obtains during the first two years he is there, while the canton 
defrays the cost of what he receives later. The Settlement Law is 
now much the same in Neuchatel as in Berne. 

It is not with the Settlement Laws of Switzerland that we are 
concerned, however, but with the Poor Laws and their administra- 
tion, especially their administration. 

Throughout Switzerland the most characteristic feature of Poor 
Law administration is the extraordinary amount of power wielded 
by the administrators. In every canton that has a Poor Law, who- 
ever receives relief is practically at the mercy of the Poor Law 
authorities. It is, as the Ziirich law expresses it, their Pfizcht 
uiberhaupt den Anordnungen der Armenbehorden sich zu unter- 
gichen. It is their duty, that is, to do exactly what they are told 
to do by these authorities, to go where they are sent, and live on 
lines laid down for them. And woe betide them, in most cantons, 
if they do not do their duty; for Poor Law authorities have a penal 
code of their own, as well as a system of their own of administering 
it.. If they decide that a person in the receipt of relief is not turning 
to good account the relief given to him, for example, that he is spend- 
ing on drink money that ought to be spent on food, that he is leading 
a disreputable life, is neglecting his children or setting them a bad ex- 
ample, or that, being able to work, he is not willing, they may not 
only deprive him of his relief, but they may send him to an insti- 
tution—a penal workhouse or a labour colony—for from two months 
to three years, according to the canton. They may send him there, 
too, in eighteen cantons administratively, ze, without any sort of 
trial whatever, precisely as in Russia political offenders may be sent 
to Siberia. For this, it is true, they must obtain the consent of 
some other authority, the Statthalter, or préfet as a rule, or the 
Chief of the Police,—a mere matter of form, however, in some cantons. 
Thus there are Poor Law authorities who, in their dealings with the 
poor, are able, as one of their own most distinguished jurists once de- 
clared, to combine the réles of prosecutor, witness, jury and judge. 
The poor have the right of appeal, it is true, to the cantonal govern- 
ment; but the injustice done them must, indeed, be glaring in some 
cantons for this right to be of any great practical value. 

Nor is it only over persons actually in the receipt of relief that 
these authorities wield power: persons who will probably in the 
future require relief, habitual drunkards and loafers, for instance, 
are almost as much at their mercy as persons who are receiving it 
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already. For it is held the duty of the authorities, while relieving 
paupers, to fight against the causes of pauperism; and as the fact is 
recognised that the chief among these causes are drinking and loafing, 
they are enabled to deal with drunkards and loafers even before they 
become paupers, and as a means of preventing their becoming 
paupers. : 

- One day, when I was in a Swiss Poor Law Bureau, a police officer 
brought in a disreputable looking fellow, and solemnly handed him 
over to the secretary. The man had been found drunk on the pre- 
vious night, he said, and had been found drunk on other nights as 
well; the Poor Law authorities must, therefore, take charge of him. 

I enquired why, for there was no evidence that he was destitute. 

Because they could deal with him much more effectually than 

the police, was the answer I received. The police could proceed 
against him only for being drunk, it seems, and for that offence his. 
punishment would be some three days’ imprisonment. The Poor 
Law authorities, however, could proceed against him not only for 
being drunk, but for being in danger of becoming a charge on the 
community, and being a cause of dffentliches Argernis, a term 
that may be made to cover almost anything. This being the case, 
they could secure his being sent administratively to a penal work- 
house for two years, even though he had never received pauper 
relief in his life. They could secure, too, his being prohibited from 
entering any public-house for two years after his return. In this 
special town the Poor Law authorities have a little prison of their 
own, and they have the right to claim the services of the municipal 
police whenever they require them. 

In almost every canton the Poor Law authorities may send any 
-maan who will not work, and who cannot prove that without working 
-he has the means of supporting himself and those dependent on him, 

to an institution where he is forced to work; just as they may send 

-any man who, to the detriment of his family, drinks habitually and 
-excessively—they are the judges as to what constitutes excess—to 
:an institution where he has no chance of drinking anything stronger 
than tea. They may, in fact, send to what is practically a prison 
any man who leads a lazy, extravagant, drunken or disreputable life, 
if he be in such a position that he is in manifest danger of becoming 
‘a burden on his fellows. Nay, not only may they send him there, 
but they may force him, if he has any money, to pay for his own 
‘board and lodging while he is there. 

In England a man may spend on drink every penny he earns, 
(leaving his wife and children to starve the while, and unless an appli- 
ication for poor relief is made, no one has the right to interfere. Or 
the may refuse to do any work at all, although he knows that his wife 
and children are starving, and unless the wife betakes herself to the 
‘Union, the Poor Law authorities can do nothing. They must stand 
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aside helpless, even though they know that every member of that 
family is being ruined, physically and morally, even though they 
know that every member, thanks to being ruined, will have to be 
provided for sooner or later out of the poor rate. 

In Switzerland things are managed differently, with more regard 
to economy, to say nothing of common sense. The authorities there, 
excepting, perhaps, in two cantons, would as soon think of allowing 
a father to throw his children into the fire as of allowing him to 
leave them half starved because he had a taste for drink, or a dis- 
taste for work. Were he to attempt to drag them round the country- 
side with him on a “cadging” picnic, he would soon find himself 
in a penal workhouse. For there the manufacturing of paupers, even 
though the raw material be one’s own children, is regarded as a 
crime, and is dealt with accordingly. 

If a man—or a woman—neglects his children, if he does not pro- 
vide them with suitable food, clothing and housing; if he does not 
bring them up properly, send them to school, and put them so far 
as he can in the way of developing into self-supporting men and 
women, the Poor Law authorities may enter the field against him; 
and if, after being duly warned, he does not mend his ways, they 
may send him to an institution, quite irrespective of whether he is 
a pauper or not. I once found, in a Swiss penal workhouse, a woman 
who had been sent there at the request of her own husband. She 
had taken to drink, it seems, and spent on potato brandy every 
penny she could get hold of. This being the case, it was impossible, 
her husband complained, to bring up his children properly while she 
was in his house, or even to secure their being properly fed. The 
authorities agreed with him cordially, and had packed her off 
straight to the institution in which I found her; and there she would 
have to remain for two years. As for men, I was hardly ever in a 
Swiss penal workhouse or house of currection but I found that the 
offence for which most of the married male inmates were there was 
Familienvernachlassigung, or neglect of family. And although, in the 
majority of cases, the Vernachldssigung meant, no doubt, that they 
had left the authorities to support the Famzlien instead of supporting 
them themselves, there were cases in which it did not. For by Swiss 
Law a man may be punished not only for having allowed his wife 
and children to become a burden on the community, but also for 
demeaning himself in such a way as to entail danger of their be- 
coming a burden in the future. 


Ten not only can the Poor Law authorities send to an institution | 


any working class man or woman found going astray, but they can 


do so, in many cases, without expense to the community; for most 
Swiss penal workhouses are practically self-supporting, and two or | 


three of them are richer at the end of the year than at the beginning. © 
This is a noteworthy fact, one that shows that the authorities may - 
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sometimes be subjected to great temptation; and consequently a 
certain class of men to great danger. I know one canton in which 
nothing would induce me to live if I were a working man, unless | 
could be either one of the authorities or of the police. For there 
the number of persons sent to the penal colony varies in an omin- 
ously suggestive fashion according to the colony’s demand for labour, 
being highest, as I noticed, in spring time. 

Still, although outsiders may marvel at this state of things, it 
behoves them to think twice before waxing critical; for Switzerland — 
is a free country, it must be remembered, the freest of all countries, 
its people boast, and its Government is certainly democratic. Every 
Swiss male subject above twenty, who is not a criminal, a bankrupt, 
a pauper, or a person prohibited from entering public-houses, has 
-avote. In some few cantons, it is true—Berne, for instance—a man 
must pay rates before he may vote at the District Council elections ; 
but everywhere he may vote at all other elections, Federal and 
Cantonal alike, even though he never pays a penny in either rates 
or taxes. Nor is this all: no important law ever comes into force 
until it has been the subject of a plebiscite, and the chief Federal 
and Cantonal authorities are chosen directly by the people. The 
whole Government is, in fact, under the control of the people; if, 
therefore, Poor Law authorities are invested with despotic power 
over a certain section of the people, it can only be because the 
people as a whole wish that it should be thus, and are convinced that 
it is for the common weal that it should be thus. Everyone in Swit- 
zerland, no matter how poor he may be, has a direct personal interest, 
it must be noted, in preventing everyone else from becoming a 
pauper. For each district has a Poor Fund, into which are paid 
the revenues of any foundations or charities—in some cases com- 
munal lands—it may possess; the gifts and legacies, too, it receives ; 
and also the money from certain church collections and from the 
fines levied for certain offences. And although this fund is the 
common property of the whole community, the cost of the relief 
given to the pauper section of the community must be defrayed out 
of it before a penny may be spent for the benefit of the non-pauper. 

In theory the power that is wielded by the Poor Law authorities 
is wielded by them as a whole, zc, by the local authorities, together 
with their higher authority; and in the cantons where theory and 
practice coincide it is wielded as a rule both justly and humanely. 
Unfortunately in practice there are cantons—such as the one in which 
nothing would induce me to live—where all power is in the hands of 
- the local Poor Law authorities alone, z¢, the District Councils and 
_ their nominees. Every canton that has a Poor Law is divided into 
districts, and each district has its own Council, the members of which 
are almost everywhere the authorities for poor relief as for every- 
thing else’ And they are nearly as intolerant of interference on 
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the part of the cantonal authorities as cantonal authorities are of 
interference on the part of the Bundesrath. Again and again can- 
tonal governments have tried to devise means of controlling district 
Poor Law authorities, means of forcing them, should the necessity 
arise, to provide for the poor humanely, means, too, of restraining 
them from providing for the poor wastefully. But most of them 
have failed; so far as I know, indeed, only three, those of Berne, 
Ziirich and Luterne, have succeeded. In each of these cantons the 
Government has devised a system of Poor Law administration under 
which the local Poor Law authorities have a higher authority actu- 
ally able not only to restrain them from acting, but to force them 
to act. «And by so doing it has solved a difficult problem, the 
problem of lightening the burden poverty-stricken districts have to 
bear without subjecting them to the temptation of waxing ex- 
travagant. What renders the Berne system the more interesting is 
the fact that under it, although the local Poor Law authorities are 
deprived of all chance of playing either the tyrant to the detriment 
of the poor or the prodigal to the detriment of the whole community, 
they lose neither their sense of responsibility nor yet their interest 
in their work. a ie 

Berne, Ziirich and Lucerne are, of course, mere hamlets compared 
‘with England; none the less I am inclined to think that England, if 
bent on keeping her amateur administrators, might learn there many a 
useful lesson on the subject of Poor Law administration; many a 
useful lesson, too, on the subject of making districts with few poor 
give a helping hand to districts with many poor. Curiously enough, 
the system in force in Berne, although devised for a small community, 
is better adapted to the needs of a large one. It is, so far as I can 
judge, unnecessarily elaborate for a State that counts its people 
by thousands, and might, therefore, work the more easily in one that 
counts its people by millions 

“Although in Berne, as elsewhere, every district is primarily re- 
sponsible for its own poor, the fact is, and has been for centuries, 
formally recognised that wealthy districts are bound in this matter 
to come to the aid of necessitous districts. 7 lready in 1614 the 
Cantonal Government decreed that districts with few poor must 
give help to districts with many poor; and in 1676 a law was passed 
to’ prevent the districts with many poor from wasting what was given 
to them. When in 1831 poor relief was re-organised, the Govern- 
ment undertook to make grants in aid for poor-relief purposes, out | 
of the cantonal exchequer, to districts in need-of them. When, in 
1893, the Bernois drew up for themselves a new constitution, they | 
inserted in it a special clause, in which it was laid down, as a general 
principle, that the relief of the poor is the joint work of the district . 
authorities and the State, ze, the Cantonal Government. According ' 
to this clause, the “State werd fiir méglichste Beseitigung ia 
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“Ursachen der Verarmung, fiir Ausgleichung der Armenlast und 
“fiir die Entlastung der Gemeinden sorgen.” It is its business, 
that is, to remove, so far as possible, the causes of pauperism 
and to equalise and lighten the burden entailed by the 
poor on the local communities. This the State must do, it is one of 
the duties laid on.it by the constitution; and not only this, but 
much besides. For, in order to remove the causes. of pauperism, 
it must determine the treatment of paupers; and if it has to equalise 
and lighten the burden entailed by the poor on the different dis- 
tricts, 1t must, in justice to other districts, prevent any district from 
adding unnecessarily to its burden. Thus the State is bound by the 
constitution to control the local authorities in their dealings with 
the poor, and the whole poor-relief administration is framed with 
a view to enabling it to control them effectually. 

In Berne, as elsewhere in Switzerland, supreme authority in poor 
relief, as in all cantonal matters, is vested in the Cantonal Parlia- 
ment, which, however, :delegates its authoritv, together with its 
functions as an executive and _ controlling body, to the 
_ Regierungsrath, or Government. The Regierungsrath consists of 
nine Ministers chosen by the people themselves, and each Minister 
directs and controls at -least one State department. The Minister 
at the head of the Armen Direktion, or Poor Law department, the 
Poor Director, as he is called, is responsible both to his colleagues 
and to the people for the administration of relief in every district in 
the canton. If in any district the local authorities neglect the poor, 
or pamper them, provide for them too stingily or too lavishly, he 
is bound to interfere. For although the Government as a whole is 
their supreme authority, he, as the head of his department, is their 
higher authority; in all that concerns the poor he represents the 
State, and it is the duty of the State to see that they deal justly both 
by the poor and by those who maintain them. Any pauper who feels 
himself wronged may appeal to him for protection; and so may any 
ratepayer who thinks that:what he pays is being wasted. 

The Poor Director is the head of two regularly organised staffs, 
the Direktion and the Poor Commission. The Direktion officials— 
there are only some five of them, exclusive of inspectors—are trained 
experts appointed and paid by the Government; and it is they who 
do the actual work of the department, 7.2, who keep watch over the 
local Poor Law administrators, directing and controlling them in 
their administration of outdoor relief, while themselves administer- 
ing one section of indoor relief, and superintending the adminis- 
tration of the other. The Dzrektion decides practically what inst1- 
tutions shall be built for the poor, and builds them, unless some 
districts wish to do so. It manages, too, the institutions it builds, 
and controls the management of those built by local authorities. It 
is on the Dzrektion’s recommendation that the Government makes 
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grants in aid to certain districts, and decides to what extent the State 
shall contribute to the support of the poor in the different districts. 
For an arrangement is in force by which, in districts where the local 
Poor Funds cannot, even with strict economy, be made to cover the 
cost of poor-relief, the State provides, under certain conditions, from 
40 to 70 per cent. of the deficit; and the Dzrektzon lays down the 
conditions and decides whether they are or are not observed. 

The Poor Commissioners are the advisers of the Dzrektion, its 
critics too, and its candid friends; one of the purposes, indeed, for 
which they are there is to keep it in touch with the non-official 
world by letting it know how its methods and manners strike out- 
siders. Although they work with the Dzrektzon and under its guid- 
ance, they may appeal against it straight to the Government, if they 
disapprove of anything it proposes doing. For they are the advisers 
of the State as well as of the Direktion: the Government takes 
counsel with them before framing legislation on subjects concerning 
the poor, and calls upon them sometimes to study such subjects with 
a view to suggesting legislation. Then the Commissioners are some- 
thing more than mere advice-givers and critics, they have actual work 
to do. One of their duties is to investigate the causes of poverty; 
another to devise means of preventing the poverty-stricken from 
becoming paupers; another, again, to organise private charity so as 
to keep the charitable from pauperising. 

There are twelve Commissioners, and they are appointed and paid 
by the State, all they receive, however, being travelling expenses 
and allowances for the days they actually devote to their work. 1 
once ventured to ask a high functionary what would happen if a 
Commissioner, when appointed, refused to act. He looked quite 
scandalised, and remarked loftily, “A Swiss knows his duty and 
“does it.” And well is it for him that he does, in the city of Berne, 
at any rate, for there the law decrees that whoever refuses to accept 
an honorary office shall lose his rights as a citizen and be treated as 
“ein widerspenstiger Vogt!” (a perverse and neglectful steward). 
Nor is this all: a deputy is appointed to act for him, and he must 
pay the expenses of this deputy, as well as the expense entailed by 
any blunder he may make. 

Each Commissioner has under his care a division of the canton; 
he must study the social conditions that prevail there, and must try 
to better them by stirring up the rich to be generous and the poor 
to be thrifty. Although he has no right to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of poor relief, it is his duty to know how it is 
administered, and to report to the Dzrektion if it is not administered 
properly, or if the Poor Law institutions are not well managed. In 
all that he does he is expected to act in close co-operation with the 
Statthalters of his division and the District Poor Law Inspectors who 
are under his surveillance. For the local Poor Law authorities have 
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not only the Direktion and the Commission to keep them in the 


narrow path, but Statthalters and Inspectors. 

Each district into which the canton is divided forms part of a 
Bezirk, or larger district. There are thirty Begir#e in all, and each 
of them has its own Statthalter and also its own Poor Law inspector. | 
The Statthalter represents the State, although he is elected by the 
people of the Beziré: he has the police under his control, and is 
responsible for law and order. His function, so far as the Local 
Poor Law authorities are concerned, is to see that they obey the 
law and do not use their power oppressively. It is only with his 
consent and through him that they can act against anyone adminis- 
tratively. He watches over their financial proceedings: he audits 
their accounts before they are sent to the Dzrektion, and sees that 
they really do spend the money they say they spend—neither more 
nor less. With the actual administration of poor relief, however, he 
has nothing to do; it is the business of the inspector to watch over 
that. 

An inspector is a paid official who represents the Armen Direk- 
tion, and is responsible to it for the treatment of the poor in his own 
Bezirk. We must know personally every man, woman and child 
there who is being maintained at the cost of the community. He 
must visit them, talk with them, and see for himself exactly how they 
are fed, clothed and housed. If they are children he must watch 
that they are properly educated and fitted for their work in life, 
while if they are babies he must watch that they are properly tended. 
He does not himself relieve the poor; that is the work of the local 
authorities ; his work is to see that they are relieved. 

An inspector is always an influential personage in his Begzrk, a 
pastor more often than not; for, as the Bezirke are small, he does 
not need to devote the whole of his time to his work. His position 
with regard to the local authorities is that of a powerful friend, one 
whose good opinion it behoves them to win, unless they wish every 
ratepayer in the place to rise up against them. For if, in his report 
to the Armen Direktion, he accuses them of neglecting the poor or 
of wasting the Poor Fund money, and proves that his accusations 
are well founded, not one penny do they receive out of the cantonal 
exchequer. Precautions are taken, of course, to guard against 
arbitrary proceedings on his part. Attached to the Dzrcktzon are 
two cantonal inspectors, who go about from Bezirk to Bezirk for 
the purpose of securing equality of treatment for the poor in all 
Bezirke alike. One of them watches over the working of the Poor 
Law institutions, while the other watches over the Bezirk inspectors. 
Besides, local authorities who have a grievance against their in- 
spector may appeal to the Dzrektion to redress it; and if the 
Direction refuses, they may appeal to the Government. Thus there 
is no fear of their being deprived of their State grant unjustly. 
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In Berne, as elsewhere in Switzerland, the recipients of relief are 
divided into two classes, the permanent poor, 2.¢,, children, old people, 
and the incurably infirm; and the temporary poor. The District Coun- 
cil is responsible for the relief of both classes, but, as a rule, it ad- 
ministers only the relief of the permanent poor, and appoints a 
committee, with a Councillor as chairman, to administer that of the 
temporary poor. A district is divided into wards, and each member 
of the committee has under his care the poor living in one ward. If 
any of them require relief, it is to him they apply for it, and he 
brings their case before the committee. No matter in which class 
they will ultimately be placed, they must, if their case is pressing, 
be relieved in the first instance by the committee; for it is only once 
a year, on a certain fixed date, that anyone is admitted into the 
permanent class. The reason of this is that it is to the advantage 
of the local authorities to place the poor in the permanent class rather 
than the temporary, as the State provides only from 40 to 60 per 
cent. of the additional money required in the case of the temporary 
poor ; whereas it provides from 60 to 75 in the case of the permanent 
poor. No one may be piaced in the permanent class, therefore, 
without the consent of the inspector, who once a year goes through 
the list with the local authorities, striking off or adding names as 
circumstances may require. The permanent poor are under the care 
of the whole Council, and the temporary are under that of the com- 
mittee, while both are under that of the inspector. 

Each district, unless it forms part of a town, may stand entirely 
aloof from other districts, and make its own arrangements for the 
poor. It may even, providing it can convince the Armen Direktion 
that it has the necessary money, build an orphanage for its own sole 
use, an old-age home, or any other institution. No district, however, 
would dream of doing anything so wantonly extravagant. All the 
districts in a Bezirk act together as a rule: and if an institution is 
required, they either join together to build it, or one of them builds 
it upon the understanding that the others send their poor there; 
or they induce the Dzrekdzon to build it upon the understanding that 
they all send their poor there. The poor sent to State institutions 
go as boarders, and are paid for at a fixed rate per head. 

The system on which relief is administered in the city of Berne 
differs in some respects from that on which it is administered else- 
where in the canton; for. although there, as elsewhere, the whole 
relief administration is under the direction and control of the Can- 
tonal Armen Direktion, and the surveillance of the Cantonal Armen 
Kommission, the town has an Armen Direktion of its own; and, as 
it forms a Bezirk in itself, it has its own inspectors, and it builds 
and manages its own institutions. The Municipal Councillors are 
the local Poor Law authorities, and on them rests the responsibility 
for the administration of relief. Instead of administering it, 
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however, they depute one of themselves to do so for them’ and act as 
Municipal Poor Director. This Director receives a salary, and has 
a staff of paid officials to help him in his work, as well as two honor- 
ary Commissions. These Commissions are appointed by the 
Municipal Council, and one of them administers out relief, the other 
indoor relief, both acting under the supervision and control of the 
Director and his paid staff, who provide them with the money they 
require, and audit their accounts. The town is divided into seven- 
teen wards, and the out-relief Commission appoints for each ward a 
Caretakers’ Committee, the members of which are expected to look 
after the poor on Elberfeld lines. If in Berne the poor are not secure 
from neglect and ill-treatment on the part of the local authorities. 
and the ratepayers are not secure from wastefulness, the fault does 
not lie with the system. 

To the Ziirich system of poor relief administration special interest 
is attached, owing to the fact that in its original form it was framed 
by Zwingli, and still bears the impress he gave it. Almost the first 
work the great reformer undertook, when he had done what he had 
to do as a puller-down and clean sweeper, was to re-organise poor 
relief in Ziirich. For the State had just seized all the wealth of the 
church, and he was bent on securing—and actually did secure—the 
lion’s share of it for the poor, holding that no one had so good a 
right to it as they. In framing his system he laid it down as a 
general principle that the worthy poor, the poor destitute through no 
fault of their own, must in fairness have different treatment dealt 
out to them from that dealt out to the worthless poor. He laid it 
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down as a general principle, too, that the responsibility for the care 


of the poor rests equally on the State and. on the local authorities, 
in that, while it is the duty of the local authorities to provide for 
them, it is the duty of the State to see that they are provided for. 

At the present time there are in force in Ziirich town two 
organised relief systems, one official, the other non-official. The 
official system, which is founded on that of Zwingli, is worked by the 
authorities at the cost of the community, while the non-official is 
worked by private persons, who depend in a great measure on volun- 
tary contributions for the money they require. This arrangement 
is due to the fact that the town is flooded with aliens. It has a 
population of 173,000, and among them, in addition to the Swiss 
from other cantons, there are some 30,000 Germans and 25,000 
Italians, Austrians, Russians, &c.; while there are only 50,000 town 
biirgers altogether, and they do not all live in the town. And it is 
the town biirgers alone who are relieved officially: the biirger-town 
would go quite wild, indeed, did it think that aliens were being re- 
lieved out of its Poor Fund. Still, as humanity forbids that even 
aliens be left to starve, an Association, the Fre¢wzllzge und Einwoh- 
ner Armenpfiege, has been formed to relieve them. 
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This Association consists of some 3,000 members, who each sub-. 
scribe to its funds at least three francsa year. They elect every third 
year an Executive Committee, which, with the help of subordinate 
committees and a few paid officials, does the work of the Association. 
This committee has under its care all the poor in the town who have 
no settlement there. _ Cases of temporary distress it relieves at its own 
cost, while cases of permanent distress it relieves at the cost of the dis- 
trict or country to which the destitute persons belong, if the authori- 
ties there will supply the money ; and, if they will not, it provides for 
them at its own cost until they can be sent home. It acts in close 
co-operation with the Society which has established casual wards 
for the relief of respectable men in search of work. Then it wages 
war against loafers; it tries to depauperise; tries, too, to organise 
private charity so as to secure for the respectable poor the gifts of 
the charitable. Unfortunately, although it receives grants from the 
town, the State, and the churches, it is a private society, and has 
on that account many difficulties to contend against, as it is not in 
its power to deal with the “feckless” poor as they ought to be 
dealt with. 

The peculiarity of the Ziirich official relief system of administra- 
tion lies in the fact that the Armenpflegen, the local Poor Law 
authorities, who have control of the Poor Funds, are ad hoc 
authorities. In rural districts they are elected directly by the people, 
and both in urban and rural districts they are under the direction 
and control of the Bezirk Councils. Each of the Bezirke into which 
the canton is divided has a council of five members elected by the 
Bezirk, with the Statthalter as chairman; and this Council is the 
higher authority of all the district Poor Law authorities in the 
Bezirk, while the Cantonal Armen Direktion, representing the 
Government, is their supreme authority. One of the members of 
the Bezzrk Council acts as Poor Referent: he supervises the ad- 
ministration of poor relief in the Bezirk, and audits the accounts of 
the administrators. If he is not content with the way in which they 
provide for the poor—if he thinks that they spend on them too 
much or too little—he tries to induce them to change it. If they 
refuse, he reports the fact to the Council, and pressure is brought 
to bear on them; and if they persist in refusing, the Council calls 
upon the Cantonal Armen Direktion to take proceedings against 
them. Then an inquiry is held, and unless they can prove that the 
Referent’s charges against them are unfounded, they must either 
undertake to do what they are told to do, or they are deprived of 
office. It is not often, however, that the DireAtion is called upon 
to interfere; for as Armenpflegen cannot obtain State grants unless 
their Referent will certify that they are doing their duty both to the 
poor and the community, it is easy for him to manage them. It is 
on the recommendation of the Referent that the Cantonal Armen 
Direktion decides what institutions shall be built, and whether they 
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shall be built by the State or by the Beziré. In Ziirich no rural 
district ever builds an institution. 

In the city of Ziirich the Armenpflege, although appointed by the 
Municipal Council, is none the less the local Poor Law authority. It » 
consists of ten honorary members and a paid chairman, who must 
be a Municipal Councillor; and although they are provided with a 
staff of paid officials, they have the right, and they avail themselves 
of it freely, to summon as many men and women as they choose 
to help them gratuitously, either on their own committees or on the 
Poor Commissions they appoint. The town is divided into eight wards, 
each of which has a Poor Commission of from seven to thirteen 
members, who, under the surveillance of the Armenpflege, administer 
temporary relief, and watch over both the temporary and the per- 
manent poor. The chairmen of the Commissions attend the meet- | 
ing of the Armenpflege, and one of the Pflege’s paid officials attends 
the meetings of the Commissions. A member either of the Pflege 
or a Commission receives four francs for every meeting he attends, 
and he is fined four francs for every meeting from which he absents 
himself without due cause. 

All applications for relief must be made in the first instance to 
the Armenpflege’s paid secretary, who, after questioning the appli- 
cant and relieving him, if his need be urgent, passes him on to the 
Commission for the ward in which he lives. The Commission in- 
vestigates the case, and if it decides that he is a respectable man 
who really requires help, but only temporarily, it gives it to him; 
otherwise it sends a report concerning him to the secretary, who 
brings it before the Armenpflege. On this report it depends whether 
the man is sent to an institution or receives out relief. If he re- 
ceives out relief he is at once placed under the personal care of a 
patron—generally a Poor Commissioner—and unless he belongs to 
the very worthy class, his name is entered in the Armenrodel, 2.e., 
the official list of persons receiving relief, with the amount they 
receive, and notes on their past lives and character. To the very 
worthy poor relief is given by the Armenpflege either privately or 
through the Frezwillige Verein. 

The members of the Armenpflege form themselves into com- 
mittees, and work under the direction of the Pflege President, and 
the surveillance of their Referent,; for although the town, with its 
surrounding villages, forms a Bezirk in itself, its authorities are just 
as much under the control of the Bezirk Council and the Cantonal 
Armen Direktion as the authorities of any other district. 

In Lucerne, as in Ziirich, if poor relief is not well administered, the 
blame lies with the cantonal authorities, who, under the system in 
force there, can always bring their influence to bear on the local 
authorities speedily and effectually. 

The canton is divided into five Begirke, which are sub-divided 
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into districts, and each Bezirk is under the care not only of a 
Statthalter, but of a Hilfe, or Helper. The Statthalter has nothing 
to do with the poor beyond seeing whether such of them as the 


local authorities declare to be worthless are really worthless; and 


if they are, sending them to the penal workhouse. The Helper, 
however, who is a paid Government official, devotes the whole of 
his time to helping the District Councils in his Bezirk to 
administer poor relief. He is their official adviser: he is present at 
their meetings whenever he chooses, and audits their accounts. All 
the poor in the Bezirk, especially the children, are under his care: 


he goes about from district to district to see how they are treated 


and to hear of any grievances either they or the ratepayers may 
have. If they have grievances he calls upon the local authorities 
to redress them. If the authorities refuse he appeals to the Home 
Department. Then, unless they can justify their action, the De- 
partment may deprive them of their State grant; or, if the case be 
a serious one, may dissolve the Council and incorporate the district 
with another. If in any district the poor rate is above the average 
for the Bezirk in four successive years, the State makes it a special 
grant, providing the District Council can prove that this is not the 
result of their wastefulness. Otherwise it dissolves the Council and 
places the district ex tutelle, 7.2, it appoints paid officials to ad- 
minister its affairs for it. All the districts in a Bezzrk act together 
in poor relief matters; and their representatives meet together from 
time to time, under the presidency of their Helper, to-consult as to 
the best methods of dealing with the poor. 

Whereas in Berne, Ziirich and Lucerne the cantonal authorities can 
always, when they choose, keep the district authorities in the right 
path, in most cantons it is otherwise. In Neuchatel, for instance, 
the Government has practically no influence whatever on the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law: in each district the local authorities 
administer it exactly as they choose. In theory they are, of course, 
under the control of the Home Department; but this Department 
is in much the same position as our Local Government .Board: it 
may occasionally restrain from acting, but it has no machinery 
through which it can force to act. Of this here is a proof: some 
years ago the cantonal parliament passed an excellent Children’s 
Protection Law, and ever since then the Home Department has been 
trying to induce the Poor Law authorities to put it in force. It has 
even tried to bribe them to do 50, as it offers to defray 60 per cent. 
of any expense the putting in force may entail. None the less, in 
52 out of the 63 districts into which the canton is divided, the 
Protection Law is, and always has been, a dead letter. 

In Fribourg the local authorities are supposed to be under the con- 
trol of the Statthalters, who are appointed and paid by the State; 
but, so far as poor relief is concerned, the control is merely nominal. 
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For if a District Council chooses to set its Statthalter at defiance, 
all that the Government can do is to dissolve the Council and place 
the district ex ¢utelle. And this proceeding excites so much ill- 
feeling that it is only in very outrageous cases that it is had 
recourse to. 

It is extremely difficult, indeed, to have recourse to it if the 
point in dispute is one of poor relief, as the State does nothing 
for the poor. There are no poor relief grants-in-aid in Fribourg, no 
arrangement by which rich districts can be forced to help poor ones. 
On the contrary, every district must support its own poor entirely 
at its own cost. If it is so poverty stricken that it cannot support 
them out of its Poor Fund, it must, the law decrees, levy a poor rate! 
And there are districts in which there are nothing but poor, just as 
there are districts in which there are no poor at all. In Prévonda- 
vaux the cost of relief per head of the population was last year 20 
francs, whereas in another district it was only 1-100th of a franc. 
In these circumstances it would be impossible, of course, even under 
the best of systems, for relief to be administered in such a way as 
te secure fair treatment for anyone. 

Although Geneva has no Poor Law, it has an interesting poor- 
relief system, one which would in some respects be ideal, if only 
paupers had all the virtues the rest of the world would like them to. 
have. District authorities in Geneva have nothing whatever to do 
with the poor. When I arrived there in quest of information con- 
cerning the relief system, it was to the Military and the Police De- 
partments that I was referred. The Military Department administers. 
sick relief. Every man in the canton, no matter whether rich or 
poor, and every “alone-standing” woman must pay a hospital: tax. 
of 2% francs a year, and in return has the right, in case of illness, 
to free treatment, if poor, either at home or in hospital. All that 
patients need do is to apply to the Department, and it takes their 
case in hand at once ; for it has a regular staff of doctors, and all the 
public hospitals are under its control. What money it requires, in 
addition to the yield of the hospital tax and the other sources of 
income allotted to it, is supplied by the Government, to which it is, 
through its chief, the War Minister, directly responsible for the way 
in which it does its work. 

The Police Department, in concert with a private society, the 
Bureau Central de Bienfaisance, acts as the relieving officer of the 
alien poor. It deals out to them any money it can obtain for them 
from their own districts, and if it can obtain none, it transports them 
back to their place of settlement. It also takes charge of beggars. 
and vagrants, whom, if natives, it lodges either in prisons ‘or other 
institutions, although only after trial in open court; for in Geneva 
administrative proceedings are not allowed. For the poor who are 
neither aliens, beggars, nor vagrants this Department does nothing ; 
nothing is done for them, indeed, officially, excepting in case of 
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illness, as the Hospice Général, a semi-private institution, undertakes 
to provide for them. 

Geneva is extremely rich in charities, richer probably than any 
other town of its size; and years ago an arrangement was made by 
which the management of some of its chief charitable funds was 
vested in a committee of honorary officials, who undertook to 
administer the money they yielded for the benefit of the poor. This 
committee now consists of 23 members, of whom seven are appointed 
by the Municipal Council of the town of Geneva, 10 by the Councils 
of the other districts in the canton, three by the Cantonal Parlia- 
ment, and three by the Government. They hold office for three 
years, and may be re-appointed again and again. They have other 
sources of income besides the yield of the charities, as the rights of 
the poor to certain fees and fines have been assigned to them, and 
once a year they may make a collection throughout the canton. 

Although the members of the Hospice Général are directly re- 
sponsible to the State for all that they do, and a State official audits 
their accounts, they are an independent body: they choose their 
own methods and have their own paid officials. At their head- 
quarters is a regularly organised out-relief bureau, where all appli- 
cations for relief must be made. There is also an Ilustitutions- 
Bureau, for they maintain and manage two orphanages and two old- 
age homes. They do, in fact, unofficially, the poor-relief work that 
in most places is done officially by district or cantonal authorities ; 
and as they do it unofficially, they do it under great difficulties. 
For, as the money they have at their disposal is money left or given 
for the poor, it is not easy for them, as private persons, to say “nay ” 
when the poor come clamouring for it, even in cases when “nay ~ 
ought to be said. Geneva is the only city I have ever visited where 
outdoor paupers have been known to go regularly to theatres. One 
outdoor pauper there, indeed, was wealthy enough to present his 
son with a bicycle. 

Were I to deal with all the systems of poor-relief administration 
in force in Switzerland, my article would be so appallingly long that 
no human being would have the courage even to begin reading it. 
Fortunately, however, I am under no temptation to do so; as what- 
ever there is in these systems of a nature to serve us either as model 
or as warning is found in one or other of the systems in force in 
Berne, Ziirich, Lucerne, Neuchatel, Fribourg or Geneva. In the 
second part of this article I hope to tell of what is actually done 
for the poor in Switzerland, and to give some account of the Poor 
Law institutions. 


EpDITH SELLERS. 


aiie EARLY DAYS.OF JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 


URING the last few months, while the term “ New Theology ” 
D has been ringing from all the pulpits and meeting our eyes 
in every newspaper, some of us have felt constrained to remember 
the tragic story of a great Modernist, one like St. Paul, “born out 
“of due time,” whose ashes have lain for more than sixty years in the 
deserted graveyard of a Unitarian chapel in Liverpool. The busy 
world rushing past in search of new things has ceased to read 
Blanco White’s “Letters from Spain” or his “Evidence against 
“Roman Catholicism,” and his only chance of being remembered 
rests on the authorship of that wonderful sonnet, “ Night and Death.” 

Are failure and oblivion necessarily the fate of men who separate 
themselves from the mass of their fellows and wander like rogue 
elephants along desolate ways? Is it essential to success that 
human beings should march forward in herds, the strong waiting 
for the weak, refusing to profit by clear sightedness or deep wisdom 
until the main body of the army learns also to see and understand? 

This is evidently the view taken by those Italian priests who 
lately assured the Pope that they mean to stand firm at their posts 
though everything is done to drive them into apostasy, not rebels 
but sincere Catholics, working for the salvation of Christianity and 
the Church. The misfortunes of Blanco White ought certainly to 
confirm them in their decision. He was a Spaniard who had turned 
his back on Spain, a Roman Catholic who had rejected the teaching 
of his Church, a priest who had broken his vows, a Christian who 
denied the truth of the Incarnation, a Protestant who attacked the 
weak places in the Protestant creed with almost cruel discernment. 
Standing aloof from all parties, no martyr ever suffered more awful 
spiritual loneliness. Mr. Gladstone, in an article contributed to the 
“Quarterly Review,” June, 1845, says: 

“Many of Mr. White’s opinions warrant and, indeed, demand from 
“us a sentiment nothing short of horror, but the man himself has 
“a right to receive at our hands sympathy and tenderness, and we 
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“should leave the dark questions of his destiny there, where alone 
“is skill to solve them, in the bosom of his Father and his God.” 

This sentence implies a charitable hope that the soul of one so 
noble cannot be eternally damned. Cardinal Newman could not 
possibly entertain any doubt of the damnation, but even he speaks 
with sympathy of the “hapless Spanish boy” doomed for some 
“strange, mysterious cause” to reject religion from the earliest dawn 
of life. 

_ The last half century has uprooted fierce religious bigotry, and a 
new generation has arisen which thinks its own thoughts. Still, 
through all changes, that old much vexed question, “What is 
“Christianity?” remains with us and continues to excite keener 
interest than any other. There is no need to offer an apology for 
introducing Blanco White’s history once more to English readers. 

His grandfather was an Irishman, driven from home by ferocious 
penal laws against Roman Catholics. He settled in Seville, and 
there started a business which throve amazingly. Spaniards are not 
usually successful merchants. The King of Spain was so struck by 
the ability of this clever Irishman gre England had cast out that 
he gave a patent, granting the privileges of the Spanish nobility 
to himself and his heirs for ever. His son, Joseph Blanco White’s 
father, married a Spanish lady connected with some of the mest 
ancient families in Andalusia. She was a good woman, with a strong, 
clear intellect, but, unfortunately for her children, superstition held 
her enthralled. 

Her eldest son, Joseph Mary (most Spanish boys in those days 
were called Mary!), was born in Seville on the 11th of July, 1775. 
The name White soon changed to Blanco on Spanish lips, but 
Joseph, after coming to England, linked both forms together. The 
Whites and their connections made what was practically a small 
Irish colony in the heart of Spain, and we should have expected its 
members to be cheerful, vivacious and full of fun, as Irish people 
usually are, even in exile; but Spain proved a gloomy foster-mother. 
Amusements abounded for such persons as were not too strict. 
Bull-fights drew crowds of sightseers. The sunny climate induced 
an outdoor life, and festival days were kept with all manner of quaint, 
pretty ceremonies. One obligation alone bound every one with an 
iron chain. They dared not think for themselves in matters con- 
cerning the Faith. Their country was governed by a Power which 
hated the exercise of reason. Blanco tells us that people avoided 
being in the same room with their sons and daughters (when these 
were of ‘a sceptical turn) lest words ‘might fall of a dangerous 
nature. It would then have been the parents’, duty to report their 
children to the Inquisition. 

- The most sacred privacy was not eared to this Holy Tribunal. 
By means of the Sacrament of Confession, their emissaries could 
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discover what passed between husband and wife when every door 
was locked, could learn what a brother said to a sister, what a man 
_whispered into the ear of his intimate friend. Blanco explains how 
this was accomplished, the seal of confession remaining meanwhile 
unbroken. If a penitent accused himself of having read a forbidden 
book or listened to heretical arguments, the priest could refuse to 
absolve him unless he carried the case before the Inquisition or 
gave his confessor leave to do so in his place. On one occasion 
_Blanco refused to betray the name of a friend who had lent him | 
a book that cast some doubt on the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. He said he had rather sink to hell than commit such 
a breach of honour. Mas bzen guiero ir al Inferno. The priest, 
impressed by his vehemence and what Blanco describes as a 
“trembling courage,” did not urge the matter further. 

Blanco’s courage was of the sort which does not long tremble 
before false ideas. His-sensitive heart might have yielded to 
spiritual terror, but his understanding, as he says, “was born a 
“rebel.” Not content with the instruction given at the University 
of Seville, he learnt French and Italian in his leisure hours, and 
devoured every book of interest which came in his way. While still 
a school boy, he found in a friend’s library fourteen large, closely- 
printed volumes, written by a learned Benedictine named Feyjoo, 
who had grasped the principles of Bacon and acquired a huge mass 
of information on physical as well as historical subjects. Blanco 
read the whole fourteen volumes from the first word to the last, and 
at the end he had learned to think. His rapture in discovering this 
new faculty was too great to be hidden. He knew very little, but 
he had begun to reason, to argue, to doubt. His mother was both 
proud and frightened, for she said once in his hearing that it was well 

_ he had been born in Spain, else he would soon have left the pale 
of the Church. 

Both parents desired, above all things, that he should take holy 
orders, and put enormous pressure on the boy to bring this to pass. 
When he was nearly twenty-one and the final vows came in sight, 
his dread of the priesthood grew intense. He declared that nothing 
should induce him to take the last step, and persisted in this resolu- 
tion for a month, though his mother never looked at him the whole 
four weeks without crying. His craving for scientific knowledge 
was so keen that he suggested entering the navy, because mid- 
shipmen were given opportunities of study. Then, with what Mr. 
Gladstone calls “revolting skill,” they framed an answer: “ Either 
“be a priest or go to the counting-house. No other course is open 
“to you.” 

Blanco loathed the counting-house, and by this means the key 
was turned in the lock. He took the irrevocable vows, promised 
that his eager intellect should never more work except within the 
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limits prescribed by authority, pledged himself to a life of celibacy 
before he had experienced the passion of love, and then, maimed 
and crippled, began the service of religion. Long afterwards, when 
sorrow and disillusionment had done their work, he expressed him- 
self thus: “It was my misfortune to belong to that order from whose 
“members as a class Spain’s ignorance and Spain’s moral incurable- 
“ness mainly originated. The name of priest irritated and depressed 
“me, and yet I could not wash off that odious mark even if I had 
“tried to do it with my blood.” 

After ordination his advancement went on with rapid strides. At 
the age of twenty-seven he was a Royal Chaplain, a Canon of the 
Cathedral of Cadiz, and a “Magister” or preacher in the chapel of 
S. Ferdinand at Seville. Of his honesty there could be no doubt. 
As a Deacon he worked very hard, and this is his account of the 
higher consecration : 

“For some months previous to the awful ceremony I secluded 
“myself from the world, making religious reading and meditation 
“the sole employment of my time. When the consecrating rites 
“had been performed, when my hands had been anoimted, the 
“sacred vesture dropped around me by the hands of the Bishop, 
“the sublime hymn to the All-Creating Spirit uttered in solemn 
“strains, and the power of restoring sinners to innocence conferred 
“upon me, when at length, raised to the dignity of a fellow-worker 
“with God, the Bishop addressed me in the name of the Saviour, 
“* Henceforth ‘I have called you not servant, but I have called you 
“friend, I truly felt as if, freed from the material part of my being, 
“T belonged to a higher rank of existence. In vain did I exert myself to 
“check exuberance of feeling at my first Mass. My tears bedewed 
“the ‘corporals’ in which with the eyes of faith I beheld the dis- 
“guised Lover of mankind whom I had drawn from Heaven to my 
“hands. These are dreams indeed, the illusions of an over-heated 
“fancy, but dreams they are which some of the noblest minds have 
“dreamed through life without waking.” 

Blanco’s mind was far too keen to receive all the doctrines of the 
Church blindly. He very soon began to think, and thinking brought 
him into hard places. The Church, if she be infallible, cannot make 
a mistake. Prove even one mistake, and her boasted infallibility 
is gone. By degrees he discovered (or feared he discovered) not 
one mistake but many. His distress was increased by the fact that 
he dared not face his doubts bravely and ask himself whether they 
were delusions of Satan or messengers from God. The Church 
has forbidden private judgment. Even to harbour doubts of the 
truth of her teaching for a few hours constitutes mortal sin. Lay- 
men in this predicament can abstain from attending Mass until they 
have thrashed out their difficulties. Blanco as a priest could not — 
abstain. He was obliged to celebrate every day of his life, and to 
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celebrate with unabsolved guilt on his conscience was an act of 
sacrilege. Until his last doubts were removed no absolution could 
be given; therefore to seek a brother priest and confide in him 
would have been useless. Moreover, heresy is a serious offence, 
involving reference to the Pope, and the Pope had transferred his 
authority in Spain to the Inquisition. The Holy Tribunal might be 
expected to show as much tenderness to a man fighting with religious 
perplexity as a tiger would show to a wounded deer. . 

The following extracts are from the “Letters from Spain”: 

“Among my numerous acquaintances in the Spanish clergy I have 
“never met with any one possessed of bold talents who has not, 
“sooner or later, changed from the most sincere piety to a state of 
“unbelief. Were every individual who has undergone this internal 
“transformation to describe the steps by which it was accomplished, 
“T doubt not but the general outline would prove alike in all. 
“The ideas of consistency and perfection are strongly attached by 
“every sincere Catholic to his system of faith, . . Having once 
“proclaimed the necessity of an abstract creed for salvation and 
“made herself the infallible framer and expounder of that creed, 
“the Church leaves her votaries no alternative but that of receiving 
“or rejecting the whole of her doctrines. . . No proposition in 
“Euclid could convey stronger conviction to my mind than that 
“which I found in this dilemma. Let me but prove, said I to my- 
“self, that there exists a single flaw in the system and it will all 
“crumble into dust. 

“A dull sense of existence, a heaviness that palled my taste for 
“life and its concerns, succeeded my first ardour of devotion. Con- 
“scientiously faithful to my engagements and secluded from every 
“object that might ruffle the calm of my heart, I looked for happi- 
“ness in the performance of my duty. But happiness was fled from 
“me, and though totally exempt from remorse, I could not bear the 
“death-like silence of my soul. Prostrate upon my knees, I daily 
“prayed for deliverance, but my prayers were not heard. I tried 
“to strengthen my faith by reading Bergier and some of the French 
“Apologists. But what can they avail a doubting Catholic? His 
“system of faith being indivisible, the evidences of Christianity lead 
“him to the most glaring absurdities. To argue with a doubting 
“Catholic is to encourage and hasten his desertion. Chateaubriand 
“has perfectly understood the nature of his task, and by engaging 
“the feelings and imagination in defence of his creed, has given it 
“the fairest chance against the dry and tasteless philosophy of his 
“countrymen. His book (“Beauties of Christianity”) propped up 
“my faith for a while. . . The involuntary train, however, both 
“of feeling and thought, which was to make me break out into com- 
“plete rebellion, had long been sapping the foundations of my faith, 
“without my being aware that the whole structure nodded to its ruin.” 
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He then goes on to describe in what manner the crisis came. 
The Brigade of Royal Carabineers were quartered at Seville. Their 
patron saint was Ferdinand, a*former King of Spain, whose body 
is said to be miraculously preserved in the chapel which bears his 
name. The Carabineers asked leave to have High Mass celebrated 
at the altar where he lies, and invited Blanco to preach.a sermon 
on the occasion. Drowning men clutch at straws. Blanco tried to 
strengthen his expiring faith by an eloquent tirade against infidelity. 
He succeeded in pouring forth a torrent of vehement language, 
which pleased the soldiers if it did not please himself. They had 
this discourse printed. Meanwhile the preacher's misery of mind 
continued. The doctrine of eternal punishment tortured him as it 
has tortured many earnest souls before and since. The Church has 
never proclaimed it as dogma; still it is one of the articles of faith 
which loyal Catholics may not question. Blanco could not help 
questioning. “My heart sinks at the view of the interminable list 
“of offences, any one of which may finally plunge me into everlast- 
“ing flames. Everlasting! And why so? Can there be revenge 
“or cruelty in the Almighty?” 

One day he was walking by the Guadalquivir when a man joined 
him whom he knew slightly. This acquaintance held a Government 
appointment, and had once been suspected by the terrible Inquisition. 

It does not appear that Blanco was aware of the suspicions, but 
something in the tone of the man had always inspired him with 
confidence. He knew, at all events, that he could talk freely without 
meeting a look of shocked surprise. That afternoon, scarcely under- 
standing why, urged by an uncontrollable impulse, he turned the 
conversation on religious subjects. To begin with, they only dis- 
cussed monks, the danger of extravagant devotion, and kindred 
topics, on which even the Inquisition allowed divergence of opinion. 
But Blanco’s fever of mind led him further and further, until every 
one of the secret doubts, hitherto half concealed from himself, had 
been openly expressed. In the very act of expression they ceased 
to be doubts, and before the walk was ended had changed to actual 
certainties. 

“It would be impossible to describe the fear and trepidation that 
“seized me the moment I parted from my good-natured confidant. 
“The prisons of the Inquisition seemed ready to close their studded 
“gates upon me, and the very hell I had just denied appeared yawn- 
“ing before my eyes. Yet. a few days elapsed and no evil had 
“befallen me. I performed Mass with a heart in open rebellion in, 
“the Church that had enjoined it. But I had now settled with 
“myself to offer it up to my Creator, as I imagine that the enlightened 
“Greeks and Romans must have done their sacrifices. This first 
“taste of mental liberty was more delicious than any feeling I ever 
“ experienced.” 
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One of the officers whose request for a sermon had produced the 
passionate attack on Scepticism now invited the eloquent preacher 
to his house. There Blanco made the acquaintance of two 
dignitaries of the Church whose ideas, like his own, had undergone 
change. 

“As I gradually opened my views they encouraged me to speak 
out. 1 well remember the occasion when I expressed my new 
“views to the elder, in the presence of the younger of these 
“ecclesiastics. The elderly clergyman, whose manner was habitually 


“ 


“sedate and dignified, broke out into an impassioned anger which 


“struck me with astonishment. His language against the Gospel 
“was violent in the highest degree; he charged the religion of 
“Christ with all the bloodshed of religious persecution, with all the 
“vices of the clergy, with all the degradation of various countries, 
“and especially that of our own. He concluded by telling me that 
“as I had just begun to emerge out of a bottomless gulf of prejudice 
“and superstition, I could not have a correct view of things till I 
“had furnished my mind with historical facts and other information 
“hitherto out of my reach. He then offered me the use of his 
“secret library.” 

These men knew themselves to be false Augurs deceiving the 
people committed to their charge; it was not surprising that in the 
first shock of discovery they taxed Christ’s religion with being the 
cause of their own misery and the wretchedness of Spain. The 
risks they ran in harbouring prohibited works were terrible, but it 
is difficult to fear those who can only kill the body after having lived 
in terror of One who can torture the soul through endless ages. 

The priests were all true to each other, and became skilful in 
hiding dangerous volumes under their cassocks or in nooks beneath 
the stairs. The Breviary meanwhile, in its pious garb of black and 
gold, lay conspicuously on their tables, that callers might see it and 
search no further. 

Here is Cardinal Newman’s view of Blanco and his friends: 

“Earth could not show, imagination could not picture, Satan 
“could not create a more horrible spectacle. . . How could one 
“who had realised that the Strong and Mighty and Gracious was 
“present on the altar, who had worshipped there that Saviour’s 
“tender heart and rejoiced in the assurance of His love, how could 
“he go on year after year (horrible!) performing the same rites, 


_ “holding his Lord in his hands, dispensing Him to his people, yet 


“thinking it all an idle, empty show, a vain superstition, a detestable 
““dolatry, a blasphemous fraud, and cursing the while the necessity 
“which compelled him taking part in it?” 

The Cardinal's anger with these infidel priests should have been 
lessened by remembering the deadly peril in which they lived. The 


supposed disciples of Christ, who worshipped His Heart upon the 
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altar, would certainly have burnt the wandering sheep alive had they 
discovered their apostacy. It is extraordinary that the greatest of 
all Reformers, who was crucified for resisting the priests of His own 
day, and left no commandment except that His followers should love 
one another, has been supposed to approve of persecution. 

_At home sorrows pursued Blanco. His eldest sister had died in 
a convent, and the younger one, hitherto the sunshine of the house, 
began to show signs of a morbid religious tendency. 

“My sister’s eyes turned towards one of the gloomiest convents 
“in Seville. It was a nunnery where the rule of S. Francis was 
“observed with the greatest rigour, where the nuns were not allowed 
“a bed, and were obliged to sleep on a few planks raised about a 
“foot from the ground, where the use of linen near the body was 
“forbidden, where the nuns wore coarse open sandals, through which 
“the bare foot was exposed to cold and wet; where the nearest 
“relations were not allowed to see the face of the recluse or to have 
“any communication with her except on certain days, when, in the 
“presence of another nun, and with a thick curtain between them, 
“the parents, sister, or brother exchanged a few unmeaning sentences 
“with the dear relative whom they had lost for ever. . . But I 
“am ready to rave. Yes, I have suffered these things in the nine- 
“teenth century ; I have suffered them as the effects of Christianity, 
“and they still exist as Christianity. Even in this country (he 
“refers to England) numbers are still victims to that horrible system. 
“T know it 1s xot Christianity, but how few among the professors 
“of the Gospel seem to be concerned about them.” 

The subsequent history of the poor girl is very sad. Her health 
suffered in the convent, and she sank into religious melancholy. 
Her brother writes: “Her religious fears bordered on distraction. 
“To allay those fears I had frequently to endure the torture of 
“attending her at the Confessional, where I administered the 
“wretched consolations which the system to which she was sacrificed 
“furnished me with. In that miserable state she lived five or six years.” 

Blanco had good reason to distrust vows of celibacy. Here is 
his description of the trials of a secular priest : 

“T have seen the most promising men of my University obtain 
“country vicarages with characters unimpeached and hearts overflow- 
“ing with hopes of usefulness. A virtuous wife would have con- 
“firmed and strengthened their purpose, but they were to live ‘the 
“life of angels in celibacy. They were, however, men, and their 
“duties connected them with beings of no higher description 
“Young women knelt before them in all the intimacy and openness 
“of confession. A solitary house made them go abroad in searct 
“of social converse; love, long resisted, seized them at last like 
“madness. Two I know who died insane. Hundreds might be 
“found who avoid that fate by a life of settled systematic vice. 
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“The pictures of female convents require a more delicate pencil, 
“yet I cannot find terms sufficiently gloomy and dark to pourtray 
“the miseries I have witnessed in their inmates. Crime, indeed, 
“makes its way into those recesses in spite of the spiked walls and 
“prison gates which protect the inhabitants. This I know, with all 
“the certainty which the self-accusation of the guilty can give. But 
us will not dwell on this revolting side of the picture. The greater 
“part of the nuns I have known were beings of a much higher 
“description, women whose purity owed nothing to the strong gates 
“and iron walls of the cloister, but who still had human evens and 
“felt in many instances, and during a great portion of their lives, 
“the weight of the vows which deprived them of liberty. . . . I 
“will not discuss whether a life of celibacy is recommended in the 
“New Testament as preferable to matrimony in all circumstances of 
“the Church. I will suppose, what I do not believe, that virginity 
“has a mysterious value in the eyes of God, a supposition which can 
“hardly be made without advantage to some part of the ancient 
“Manichean system, without some suspicion that the law by which 
“the human race is preserved is not the pure effect of the Will of 
“God. I will not assail such views. I will take up the subject on 
“their own terms. Let virginity be the virtue, not (as I believe) the 
“condition of angels; let it be desirable, as S. Augustine expresses 
“himself somewhere, that mankind were blotted from the face of 
“the earth by the operation of celibacy. Let all this be so; yet are 
“not celibacy and virginity described in the New Testament as rare 
“and uncommon gifts? How is the subject treated by the Roman 
“Catholic Church? The world rings with the praises of the un- 
“married state which her Fathers, her Popes, her Councils, have 
“sounded from age to age. Not satisfied with placing it at the very 
“summit of Christian virtue, they contrived the most cruel and 
“insidious of moral snares in the perpetual vows with which they 
“secured the profession, not the observance, of the virtue they 
“extolled.” 
Blanco drew a great distinction between the active and the closed 
orders for women. With regard to the first, he had little to blame, 
except in as far as he considered perpetual vows a danger and a 
mistake. But the sufferings of the nuns in the closed or contem- 
plative orders wrung his heart. The rule which prevails in these 
places originated in times when no one understood laws of health 
or cleanliness. We know now that a sound mind can only inhabit a 
sound body. The doctrine that the Father of all men can be pro- 
pitiated by human agony is simply the teaching of heathenism under 
a new. name. Some of these imprisoned nuns sank into religious 

depression and developed the disease called ‘ ‘Scruples,” in ‘which 
the sufferer exaggerates every trivial short-coming into a crime. 
- Others chafed under restraint, pining for human love and the joys 
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of home. Blanco always felt immense respect for women and con- 
fidence in their virtue. At the same time, his experience convinced 
him that unnatural confinement and loss of human friendship and 
interests has a tendency to produce diseased conditions of mind. 
He adds in a note: “Let those who may think it their duty, dut 
“not otherwise, read the life of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, 
“in the original French. Roman Catholic parents, at all events, are 
“inexcusable if they shut their eyes to the evidence contained in 
“that work.” . 

Once in a Carthusian monastery he met with a repining prisoner. 
“A young monk, to my great surprise, addressed meas I was look- 
“ing at the pictures in one of the cloisters of the Carthusians near 
“Seville, and very politely offered to show me his cell. Having 
“admired his collection of flowers, we entered into a literary con- 
. versation, and he asked me whether I were fond of French literature. 

“Upon my showing some acquaintance with the writers of that 
“nation and expressing a mixed feeling of surprise and interest in 
“hearing a Carthusian venture upon that topic, the poor young man 
“was so thrown off his guard that, leading me to a bookcase, he 
“put into my hands a volume of Voltaire’s ‘ Piéces Fugitives, which 

“he spoke of with rapture. I believe 1 saw a volume of Rousseau’s 
“works in the collection, yet I suspect that this unfortunate man’s 
“library consisted of amatory rather than philosophical works. The 
“monk’s name is unknown to me, though I learned from ,him the 
“place of his birth, and many years have elapsed since this strange 
“meeting, which, from its insulation amidst the events and impres- 
“sions of my life, I compare to an interview with an inhabitant of 
“the invisible world. But I shall never forget the thrilling horror 
“when the abyss of misery into which that wretched being was 
“plunged opened suddenly upon my mind. I was young, and had 
“till that moment mistaken the nature of enthusiasm. Fed as I saw 
“it in a Carthusian convent, I firmly believed it could not be extin- 
“guished but with life. This ocular evidence against my former 
“belief was so painful that I hastened my departure, leaving the 
“devoted victim to his solitude, there to wait the odious sound of 
“the bell which was to disturb his sleep, if the horror of having 
“committed himself with a stranger permitted him that night to 
“close his eyes.” 

Why do we hear nothing of fear and remorse in the pages of 
Renan? These are words which occur frequently in Blanco White's 
history. Renan cast off his shackles to all appearance as easily as 
feathers. His mother, the old Breton woman, was not apprehensive 
lest her idolised son should burn in flames for ever and ever. These 
are curious problems. Why should a French priest describe the 
loss of his faith with sparkling wit and easy good humour, while a 
Spanish one gives the impression of writing in his heart’s hlcod? 


es 
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Renan regrets at the close of his life having been so strictly virtuous. 
Blanco White recalls the transgressions of his youth with remorse; 
thanking God, who in His mercy saved him from doing worse. We 
cannot help wondering what he would have said if he had read the 
“Souvenirs de Jeunesse” or those amazing Philosophical Dialogues. 
Renan came to London, and was féted by the rich and great. He 
lectured on Marcus Aurelius to a highly intellectual audience, and 
no one rebuked them but Canon Liddon, who made it the occasion 
of a sermon in S. Paul’s, asking whether Marcus Aurelius or Jesus 
Christ had been crucified for us? 

Meanwhile it is interesting to notice that both the Frenchman 
and the Spaniard split on the same rock—the Infallibility of the 
Church. Renan tells us that he lost his faith from the study of 


‘ Biblical criticism. | He found that the Old Testament Scriptures 


cannot be received as strictly accurate. This discovery alone need 
not have touched his faith unless he had first been assured on in- 
fallible authority that every statement contained there is inspired. 
When he lost confidence in the book of Daniel, he was driven to 
admit that the Church had made a mistake. Now a Church which 


is capable of making mistakes on matters concerning the faith is 


certainly not infallible. 
Napoleon’s invasion brought the difficulties of Blanco’s life to a’ 
crisis. Two alternatives presented themselves. He could turn 


traitor in a political sense, help the French to conquer Spain, and 


see the Inquisition destroyed and every monk and friar swept from 
the country. His aversion to foreign supremacy made this course 


,impossible. On the other hand, Spain being loyal to the Church, 


loyalty to Spain involved in his case perpetual dissimulation and 
degrading concealment. He decided to return to England and turn 
his back on the unfortunate country for which he could do nothing. 
His parents seem to have acquiesced in this purpose. His 
mother must long before now have discovered the awful nature of 
the mistake she made in pressing him to become a priest. Her 
dread of the words which might fall from his lips caused her to 
avoid any private conversation with him. His sister, as we have 
seen, was sinking into the grave. His greatest friend, Arjona, a 
priest who entered on the duties of his office with firm principles and 
noble enthusiasm, had lost faith and given himself up to secret 
immorality. There was certainly no inducement for Blanco to 
remain in Seville. | 
‘Before he left, a nun, whose wretched existence he had soothed by 
words of kindness, sought an interview, and begged him to help 


her to escape. So ignorant was she of the world, she fancied he 


might take her with him without injuring either his character or her 
own. He was compelled to refuse, but her voice haunted him, cry- 
ing in despair, “ There is then no hope for me.” Shortly afterwards 
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she tried to commit suicide by flinging herself down a_ well. 
Rescued and brought back to life, she lingered two years in a state 
bordering on insanity, and then. died. She was not quite twenty- 
five. 

Blanco’s early life ends here. In England he found devoted 
friends, and gradually under their influence a heart “frozen,” as he 
says, “by misery” was softened and consoled. He believed once 
more in revelation, and for a while felt contented in the Anglican 
Church, breathing the air of comparative freedom. His mind was 
too restless to let him be at peace long. It was thoroughly of the 
scientific order; impatient because spiritual truths cannot be ex- 
pressed in exact mathematical terms. The mystical sense in his 
case was altogether wanting. Moreover, those were not days m 
which speculation concerning matters of doctrine could be safely 
indulged. He fled from an infallible Church only to be confronted 
by an infallible Book, and a second time rebelled against authority 
he would not acknowledge. The Unitarians, among whom his lot 
was finally cast, treated him with generous kindness, but he was 
broken by disease, and the last pages of his journal are ful! of 
sorrow. He died at the age of sixty-six, divided from the friends 
both of early and middle life, pursued to the bitter end by accusa- 
tions of heresy. 

It is said that during his Oxford residence he helped Dr. Hamp- 
den to compose those lectures on scholastic philosophy which after- 
wards raised a storm and nearly cost the author a Bishopric. No 
man living understood the methods of scholasticism better than 
Blanco. Unhappily for Dr. Hampden, he disliked what he under- 
stood, and some of his antipathy betrayed itself in the famous 
Bampton Lectures, attracting the notice of those persons who live 
to hunt down theological errors. 

Mr. Mozley, in the course of a long and clever essay on Blanco 
White, remarks that even when he was considered orthodox, some 
men, Keble among others, detected the sarcastic tone of the incipient 
free-thinker and avoided his company. “He belonged,” says Mozley, 
“to the French school of infidelity.” 

Surely there was never infidel before or since, of one school or. 
another, who, when dying, could expréss himself in such words as 
these: “I am going, my dear friend; I am leaving you very fast. 
“T have not formed such definite views of a future life as many have, 
“but I trust Him Who has taken me thus far. I could trust a 
“friend, and can I not trust Him? There is not in my mind the 
“possibility of a doubt.” : 

During his last illness, when tortured by pain, alone, and in a 
foreign land, he received a letter from a lady, warning him that his 
soul would be eternally lost unless he could bring his mind to accept . 
particular dogmas. He dictated a reply, so kind, so patient, so 
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appreciative of her motives in thus assailing him, that we cannot but 
wonder what effect it produced. The last words were these: “The 
“difference of our creeds consists in this. While I cannot conceive that 
“any abstract error of yours can interfere with your eternal happi- 
“ness, yours forces you to consider me as a condemned criminal 
“between whom and eternity there stands nothing but a thread of 
“life. Whatever you may say, I cannot believe you entertain this 
“persuasion with regard to me. May the God of Peace and Love 
“bless you! Your friend, J. B. W.” 

Blanco always insisted on the vast distinction between things 
essential and non-essential in matters of Faith. Everything that 
is of supreme importance, he used to say, has been made clear. As 
soon as we reach controversial ground where knowledge, mental 
training, and the historical faculty are necessary in order to enable 
us to form a decision, we may be sure no vital good hangs on the 
result. If the Christian Church has learnt in some degree to appre- 
ciate the distinction between Faith the Imperishable and Dogma 
the ever-changing, she has travelled a few steps towards true 
enlightenment since the nineteenth century was young. 

Those who are interested in the discussions now going on and 
the burning question concerning “Immanence” which is dividing 
friends and uniting foes, will find Blanco’s forgotten writings, records 
as they are of a broken heart and disappointed life, most fascinating 
reading. 


OLIVE BIRRELL. 


POREIGN>AFFATRS: 


FIDES GERMANICA. 


—. ERMANY’S fitful foreign policy, as well as the unwonted 
C; methods -by which she strives to realise it, have for the past 
few years proved a continual source of uneasiness to the other 
Powers, and occasionally a grave danger to the world’s peace. 
The Morocco question is purely an artificial creation, and it was 
the German Government that called it into being. Nobody could 
have foreseen it, because, according to Germany’s authorised spokes- 
men, it had no justification whatever. The world.is now aware that 
the Kaiser’s Government bitterly resented the Anglo-French under- 
standing, which manifestly made for permanent peace. But at the 
time when it was concluded the world heard with satisfaction, and 
accepted with trust and gratitude, the German Chancelfor’s assurance, 
uttered on two several occasions in the Reichstag, that the Anglo- 
French understanding aroused neither misgivings nor dissatisfaction 
in Germany. M. Delcassé’s categorical assurance that Germany 
would receive in Morocco the fulness of the commercial advantages 
which she had considered necessary and adequate in Egypt, satisfied 
Baron von Richthofen, who stated that her interests in the Shereefian 
Kingdom were exclusively commercial. These assurances were wel- 
comed by Europe, firmly relied upon, and finally found to be most 
untrustworthy. And yet they received further and credible con- 
firmation. In 1905 the Kaiser himself promised not to hamper France 
in Morocco any longer, and his Chancellor encouraged the French 
diplomatic representative by dangling before his eyes the pleasing 
perspective of France having her own way with the Moors as soon 
as it came to pass that the Concert of the Powers failed to accom- 
plish the end in view. All this had a soothing effect, and when, 
later on, M. Rouvier for France and Prince Radolin for Germany 
affixed their signatures to the documents which accorded a pre- 
ferential position to France in Morocco, M. Rouvier informed the 
Chamber that everything had been settled satisfactorily. “L’entente 
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“est formelle entre Allemagne et nous,” he said. France and the 
world, therefore, had the best of grounds for considering the issues 
between them as solved, and the Morocco incident finished and done 
with. 


THERE IS NO FINALITY IN TRANSACTIONS. WITH 
GERMANY. 


But Germany deemed herself authorised to raise the whole question 
anew whenever she thought fit. And it is in this Teutonic mode of 
treating settlements, which to everyone else appear final, that there 
lurks a great danger to peace and to the confidence which the pros- 
pect of peace ought to inspire. Ever since then the annals of 
European diplomacy are filled with accounts of similar disconcerting 
tactics. Thus, despite all the assurances just enumerated, Germany, 
through Count Tattenbach, insisted on obtaining special privileges 
in Morocco, to which she had not the shadow of a claim. The French 
Government found the demands incompatible with the promises of 
the Kaiser and the declarations of his Chancellor. The friction they 
caused was so painful that when Russia, in the person of Count 
Witte, oiled the wheels of the international machine and induced 
the two rivals to agree to a Conference, Europe breathed a sigh of 
relief. Thereupon another period of pacific assurances was in- 
augurated. Prince Biilow cheered up M. Tardieu with a declaration 
of affection for France. Germany, he said, was willing to support 
France—actually to support her—and not in Morocco only, but else- 
where as well. All that he asked in return was that Germany’s 
trade interests and dignity should receive due consideration. 

The curtain next rose on the gathering at Algeciras. Here a new 
act began, in which the German dvamatis persone seemed to have 
forgotten all that had been said by Kaiser and Chancellor. Intrigues 
of the most primitive kind, intrigues that would wreck an individual, 
were spun by influential personages, who, had they succeeded, might 
have become responsible for lightheartedly endangering the peace 
of Europe. But once more the voluntary isolation of Germany and 
the calmness and good sense of Europe dispelled the war clouds, 
obtained for France and Spain a mandate from the interested 
Powers, and for France a privileged status in Morocco, which Ger-_ 
many formally recognised. All’s well that ends well, people said, 
as they mentally drew a sponge over the doings of Count Tatten- 
bach, Herr von Rosen, Prince von Biilow, the Kaiser and others. But 
nothing ever seems to end in German diplomacy. Things and per- 
sons have as many lives asa cat. They remind one of the legendary 
tribes that invaded Western Europe before the dawn of history, 
and whose warriors, after they had been killed on the field of battle, 
had an awkward way of coming back to life and beginning the 
engagement over again. 
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After the conference and the Algeciras Agreement the friction, 
now slight, now serious, was felt at irregular intervals. At first the 
proposed loan bade fair to prove an apple of discord, but only for a 
few days. Then the blood-letting at Casa Blanca caused Germans 
and French to scowl at each other, chiefly, however, in Morocco. 
In Berlin and Paris diplomatic smiles wreathed the countenances 
of the diplomatists. Compliments and bows marked their inter- 
course. Their adjectives of praise were mostly superlative. Ger- 
many’s official spokesman, Herr von Tschirschky, went to the extent 
of applauding. “C’est excellent: Soyez assurés que vous avez toutes 
“nos sympathies.” And MM. Pichon and Clemenceau felt assured, 
or said they did. In other respects, too, things apparently worked 
well. Germany applied to France for assistance for German sub- 
jects in Mazagan, and gratitude expressed for the efficient aid 
intensified the fraternal character of the relations. 

The Pretender Mulai Hafid, whose ultimate success I ventured to 
think likely when writing in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW some 
months ago, next appeared as a deus ex machina to transform this 
edifying spectacle of brotherly union into a series of open feuds and 
-underhand intrigues. It may be true enough to affirm that France 
kept aloof from this struggle between the Sultan and the Pretender, 
but it cannot be gainsaid that a widespread impression existed that 
Abdul Aziz was the protégé of the Republic. Nor was the impres- 
sion groundless. M. Pichon, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in- 
veighed against the Pretender. He sketched in lurid colours the 
abomination of desolation that would ensue on the accession of 
Mulai Hafid to the throne. The peace of the world would be 
jeopardised, the reckless advocates of a holy war would triumph. 
Those and kindred prophecies and sentiments, which had better be 
left unsaid, were uttered publicly and with emphasis by a responsible 
Minister. Doubtless the Republic was not formally enlisted on the 
side of the reigning Sultan, but unofficially he was its protégé, and 
the Germans felt that they could best score a victory over France by 
espousing the cause of the Pretender, whose troops still confronted 
those of the Republic. 


PYLOwW IND VER CAN -TRECES 


Germany’s attitude during this incipient war was exemplary. It 
was devoid of favour and of malice. Caring only about the open 
door for her commerce, Germany could well afford to look with 
indifferent eyes upon the vicissitudes of the struggle between Mulai 
and Abdul. And she said so. She had made clear her position— 
had promised her support to France, and had now an opportunity 
to redeem that promise. In France it was taken for granted that 
the Kaiser’s interest in Moorish affairs was on the wane, and his 
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_ desire to make amends for past blunders was sincere and feasible. 
Here and there, indeed, there were hardened sceptics—mostly men 
who knew Germany well. General Picquart, the War Minister, was 
among the number, and his advice to his Government was to lose 
no time in recognising Mulai Hafid as the rightful Sultan, lest,—lest 
some worse thing befall. This counsel was not, could not, be fol- 
lowed, and the worse thing duly came to pass. M. Picquart’s col- 
leagues, building on Germany’s correct relations and reassuring 
promises, were, so to say, breaking in the new Sultan and rendering 
him properly submissive. And their efforts were fruitful. Mulai 
began to act on the maxim that he must sing the song of those whose 
bread he was eating. He knew that he would shortly need money 
among much else, and that France was able, but not yet willing, to 
lend it. And he was trying to make her willing. He commenced 
by asking her permission to have his accession to the Shereefian 
Kingdom proclaimed in Tangier. He would surely end by dancing 
to her piping, whatever tune she might like to play. 


DIPLOMATIS®S EN PAMILLE AT THE HOTEL 
VALENTINA: 


It was at this conjuncture that ugly rumours about Germany’s de- 
signs were suddenly spread. The Kaiser, it was asserted, felt well 
disposed to the Pretender, and was about to recognise him. A thrill 
of excitement was felt throughout Europe. But the Emperor had 
the statement denied in the semi-official organ. It was entirely 
devoid of truth. Most people were satisfied at this. Only hardened 
sceptics still cherished doubts. But the majority pointed out that 
Germany and France were no longer animated by hostile feelings 
towards each other. In Berlin, Paris, Tangier they were working 
together amicably. Especially in Tangier, where all the Chargés 
d’Affaires were wont to eat, drink and fraternise together in the 
Hotel Valentina. A diplomatist’s idyll. One Sunday a flutter was 
caused when it was noticed that the German Consul, Dr. Vassel, was 
absent during lunch. The French Minister eagerly asked what had 
become of him. “He is only gone to lunch with a friend,” was the 
reply, “but he will be back to dinner.” From the dinner table, too, 
however, Dr. Vassel was absent. He was dining with a friend, it 
was said. Patience. Monday came, and Dr. Vassel was still in- 
visible. But now the truth could be masked no longer. He had 
started secretly on the Sunday morning early for Fez, to carry out 
instructions which were telegraphed from Germany, after a long 
consultation had taken place between the Chancellor and Dr. Rosen. 
He was to enter into relations with the new Maghzen. Here of a 
truth was a surprise for France. Dr. Vassel gone to Fez to make 
overtures to the new Sultan and steal a march on France! He was 
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to make it clear to Mulai Hafid that “Codlin’s the friend not Short.” 
The French Minister, M. Regnault, was wild with indignation. He 
is reported to have uttered unweighed words while in that state of 
semi-responsibility. The upshot of the matter was that the Round 
Table of the Hotel Valentina ceased to bear the repasts of the 
French diplomatists, who now sit aloof and scowl—symbolising the 
latest phase of Franco-German relations. 


THE PRESS IN THE SERVICE OF GERMAN DIPLOMACY. 


While Dr. Vassel was treating with the Government of the new 
Sultan in Fez and a clumsy, unveracious account of his journey and 
its aim was being published in the fatherland, Prince von Biilow 
was active in his own way. He had a noteworthy paragraph pub- 
lished in the North German Gazette, which was eminently calculated 
to show that Germany is in truth the friend of the Moors, and is 
capable of making sacrifices in order to display her good will. “The 
“Tmperial Government,” this announcement said, “deemed it right 
“to point out, through the medium of its representatives, that the 
“speedy recognition of Mulai Hafid would contribute to tranquillise 
“ definitively Moorish conditions.” In other words, Germany had separ- 
ated herself from all the other Powers, usurped the functions which 
belonged of right to France and Spain, and endeavoured to cut out 
the Republic by means which need not be further qualified. A 
school-boy who should act in an analogous way would, in England at 
least, be severely punished, perhaps obliged to quit the school. A 
lawyer, a professor, a merchant, who should treat his colleagues thus, 
would be boycotted. 

In this country and in France Germany’s conduct was blamed 
severely. | Untrustworthiness, people said, is its characteristic, a 
degree of untrustworthiness which borders on perfidy, and is not 
palliated by the magnitude of the aim or the force of the temptation. 
Some, indeed, there were—chiefly Germans—who felt confident that 
all this was but the prelude to a new coherent and spirited policy 
which would culminate in the withdrawal of French troops from 
Udjda and the establishment of permanent friendship between Ger- 
many and Morocco. Their expectations, however, were founded only 
on the seeming improbability of a third German forcible-feeble 
attempt to weaken French influence in Morocco, followed by an 
undignified retreat. But the people who argued thus were optimists. 
The undignified retreat followed very quickly on the adverse com- 
ments of the European Press. The North German Gazette was again 
inspired by the Chancellor to inform the world that it was a case of 
much ado about nothing. The signatory Powers had received no note 
from Germany because none had been written. Only a suggestion 
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had been’ made. Why, then, the public asked, had the Chan- 
cellor waited so long before correcting an impression which was not 
merely false in fact, but damaging to Germany? Why were semi- 
official journals allowed to publish comments on and analyses of the 
“German-Morocco note” and to keep up the excitement for seven 
days? The Imperial Government knows full well the value of the 
Press and the importance of correcting false reports. Yet this 
rumour was allowed to go about masked as a fact for a whole week. 


OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTH THEY SHALL BE 
JUDGED. 


All the Powers, or almost all, sided with France in this diplomatic 
rencontre. Great Britain’s reply was courteous but firm. Like the 
Republic, we took our stand on the lines of the Algeciras Conference, 
and explained that we must wait for the proposals of France and 
Spain before entertaining any suggestions about acknowledging 
Mulai Hafid as the rightful Sultan. This answer was virtually a 
declaration that we should stand by France, who is loyally carrying 
out her engagements, and who has a preferential status in Morocco. 
And this attitude was not the result of bias, but the outcome of a 
sense of duty. This is so true that even unbiassed Germans have 
frankly avowed it. One of the most influential Press organs in © 
Germany, the Frankfurter Zeitung, in a powerful article, wrote: 
“The Imperial Government has intimated to the Powers that the 
“speedy acknowledgment of Mulai Hafid is, in its opinion, desirable. 
“Viewed in the light of this notification to the Powers, the despatch 
“of Dr. Vassel to Fez looks as though it might be the first practical 
“step towards the recognition of Mulai Hafid. That is how the 
“Consul’s mission is universally interpreted. Nor is it possible to 
“repudiate the suggestion that with this step Germany has taken the. 
“initiative in recognising Mulai Hafid. Was this initiative indis- 
“pensable? Is'it expedient? Will it prove successful? The first 
“and principal rule of all diplomacy is that no measure shall be 
“undertaken for which success cannot be foretold with probability 
“and after mature deliberation. Unless success can be predicted, 
“the action just adopted must culminate in a diplomatic defeat or 
“something worse. Gouverner cest prévoir is a saying that applies 
“still more aptly to diplomacy which deals with the important domain 
¥ of international relations. Let us glance at the actual situation in 
“Morocco. Mulai Hafid has scored a victory in a struggle with his 
“brother, and at present he is undoubtedly master of Morocco. 
“Jurisdiction has passed from Abdul Aziz to Mulai Hafid, and the 
“next step is to bestow upon the Pretender the recognition of the 
“Powers. For this purpose negotiations are needed. Seeing that 
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“the Algeciras Act bestows upon France and Spain a certain pre- 
“ferential status in Morocco, it is everywhere assumed and nowhere 
“cainsaid that it is for these two Powers to conduct negotiations in 
“the name of all the signatories. France had tacitly accepted this 
“ mandate, and was awaiting the proposals of Mulai Hafid. 

“Such was the state of affairs when Germany suddenly thrust her- 
“self forward. It is possible that Germany’s policy was based on 
“the belief that France would not conduct the pourparlers congru- 
“ously with the intentions of all the Powers, but conformably to her 
“ own interests, and that in consequence the negotiations would either 
“prove fruitless or else would lead to some kind of French protec- 
“torate over Morocco. But the interval has been much too brief to 
“justify the translation of the assumption into diplomatic action. 
“The moment for intervention would have arrived only after it had 
“become perfectly clear that France was indeed pursuing dilatory 
“tactics in her own selfish interests or was minded to impose upon 
“Mulai Hafid conditions which ran counter to the principles of the 
“Algeciras Act and to the interests of the other Powers. Only at 
“some such moment would intervention of this kind have evoked 
“widespread sympathy with the intervening State. 

“Has Germany at least made sure of the approval of the Powers 
“or of some of their number? Judging by the way in which the 
“affair has been treated, and by the suddenness with which Germany’s 
“policy has been announced, a supposition of this kind seems ex- 
“cluded. The attitude of the English Press shows that Germany’s 
“policy has come as an extraordinary and unpleasant surprise, and 
“this fact would appear to indicate that England, at any rate, was 
“not advised of it beforehand. Had Russia or perhaps France her- 
“self any intimation of Germany’s designs? As yet there is ao 
“answer to these guesses, but it is obvious that if the reply be a 
“negative, the situation cannot be satisfactory. If the other Powers 
“were not informed in advance, not only is Germany isolated, but 
“her action is plainly seen to be directed against France, whose 
“cause will then be undoubtedly espoused by her friends and allies, 
“especially England and Russia. . . .- What course will Germany 
“then strike out? Wall she take this rebuff meekly or will she alone 
“recognise Mulai Hafid and answer for all the consequences which 
“such a single-handed act will necessarily entail? . .” Going on to 
discuss the motives that determined the German Government to take 
this unexpected move in Morocco, the Frankfurter Zeitung then 
savas “We prefer to suppose that the action of the German Govern- 

“ment represents another of those sudden impulses of German policy 
“which make a tremendous noise, but afterwards disappear, leaving 
“no trace behind. The only harm done is that Germany’s policy has 
“once more shown itself to be incalculable, unreliable and therefore 
“a disturbing factor. And this unhappily is harm enough.” 
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WHY THE KAISER DECLARED FOR MULAI HAFID. - 


A semi-official explanation of this third Moroccan vagary has been 
privately volunteered to certain foreign newspaper correspondents. 
Briefly it amounts to this. Prince von Biilow had good grounds for 
thinking that the Franco-Spanish joint note would be drafted with the 
object of delivering over Morocco to the tender mercies of the Repub- 
lic. One of the conditions which the new Sultan was to be asked to 
accept was the payment of an indemnity so great that the Shereefian 
Kingdom would find itself soon after in the clutches of a Shylock, 
with no hope of redemption! Thanks, however, to the bold attitude 
assumed by Germany and to the outcry it raised throughout Europe, 
France and Spain were obliged at the eleventh hour to revise and 
modify their note, and to put the claims for compensation in a 
postscript. And that was all that Prince von Biilow had aimed at. 
Now that his reasonable but unformulated demands have been com- 
plied with, he is quite satisfied, and the joint note will probably be 
approved by Germany as well as by the other Powers. In this state- 
ment there is much fancy and no fact. Neither France nor Spain 
sought to bind Morocco with the chains of indebtedness. The 
character of their joint note was determined by considerations which 
had nothing to do with Germany’s overtures to Mulai Hafid. It was 
intended from the outset to be moderate, and it is seen to be very 
moderate now that it has been formulated officially. France and 
Europe had good grounds for reflecting well before acknowledging 
Mulai Hafid as the rightful Sultan. For in August last year he 
posed in Marrakesh as the implacable enemy of the foreigner. He 
assumed the réle of champion of the fanatics who deposed Abdul 
Aziz, because of this Sultan’s friendly relations with France and 
other European Powers. He announced as a plank in his programme 
the expulsion of foreigners from Morocco, and as a means of effect- 
ing this the proclamation of a holy war. And for these reasons, 
were there no other, France and Spain were fully justified in taking 
reasonable precautionary measures and insisting on serious guarantees. 
As Abdul Aziz died politically of French sympathy, it was fair to 
inquire whether his successor was strong enough to contract the same 
malady without meeting a similar end. 


The guarantees which Mulai Hafid was asked for are confirmation 
of the Act of Algeciras and of the rights bestowed on France for 
watching and suppressing contraband traffic in arms, confirmation of 
all existing treaties of the Maghzen with foreign communities and 
individuals, acceptance of responsibility for the Sultan’s debts and 
for indemnities for Casa Blanca, etc., disavowal of the holy war, and 
the maintenance of security in the ports and on the land routes. That 
Mulai Hafid will acquiesce in these conditions is a foregone 
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conclusion. For before the contents of the note were made known, the 
new Sultan sent a statement to the Powers affirming his resolve to 
respect all the treaty obligations of his predecessor. And this is 

essentially and implicitly all that the joint note asks him to do. 

That the question of compensating France for her outlay in Casa 

Blanca and other places was dealt with in a postscript lessens neither 

the indemnity demanded nor the dangers that may arise from its” 
being pressed and refused. It is on this ground that Germany awaits 

France for the purpose of trying her luck a fourth time in Morocco. 

For that reason I still regard Morocco as a political storm centre. 


KING EDWARD AND SULTAN ABDUL HAMID. 


Anglo-Turkish relations have entered upon a new phase since 
King Edward's telegram congratulating the Sultan on the anniver- 
sary of his accession. The text of this historic document runs thus: 
“T beg your Majesty to accept my most warm-congratulations on the 
“occasion of the first anniversary of your accession since the pro- 
“mulgation of the Constitution. There is every reason to hope thar, 
“under the able direction of so eminent a Grand Vizier, your 
“Majesty's Empire will have a peaceful and prosperous future, and 
“that the veneration of posterity will be secured for your Majesty.” 

What strikes one most of all in this act of courtesy is the newness 
of the departure. Monarch communicates with monarch direct, 
without any intermediary and by such an undiplomatic medium as the 
telegraph. Moreover, the occasion—the anniversary of the Sultan’s 
accession—is in itself inadequate to justify the new departure, seeing 
that never before has it evoked any such manifestation of goodwill. 
That, no doubt, is why a further explanation was added in the guise 
of a fuller determination of the circumstances—“ the first anniversary 
“of your accession since the promulgation of the Constitution.” It is 
the constitutional charter, therefore, that has made—and rightly 
made—all the difference, and rendered a step that would have been 
unanimously regretted a twelvemonth ago politic and welcome to-day. 
The King has a knack of doing the right thing at the most oppor- 
tune moment, and to my thinking this telegram offers one of the 
most striking proofs of the faculty. In the nature of things political 
Great Britain and Turkey should be fast friends. They were this 
for many a long year, and it was owing largely to diplomatic blunders 
that hostility took the place of amity. 


WHY GREAT BRITAIN AND TURKEY DRIFTED APART. 


The Armenian massacres at Sassoun offered the occasion. I re- 
member as though it were but yesterday the indignation aroused in 
this country by garbled accounts of what had taken place in that 
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remote province and my setting out for Asia Minor to inquire into 
the truth of the allegations. I was very sceptical at the outset, and 


ot without reason. Soon after my arrival in Constantinople, how- 


ever, my mental attitude changed. I had a series of conversations 
with the Grand Vizier, Djevad Pasha, who was most affable and 
obliging, offered me voluminous documents touching on the troubles 
in Armenia and the order of the Medjidie over and above, both of 


which I felt bound to decline with thanks. Sir Philip Currie then 


represented this country, and M. Nelidoff, who is now the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris, was the Tsar’s diplomatic representative at 
Constantinople. I discussed the situation with these and other 
prominent men, and soon perceived that Sir Philip Currie was labour- 
ing under a muschievous delusion. He had good grounds for holding 
that a number of Armenians had been deliberately and cruelly mas- 
sacred at the instigation or with the connivance of the central Govern- 
ment. How many victims had lost their lives or their honour it was 
impossible just then to say, nor could anyone foretell how many more 
might yet suffer in a like inhuman manner. For the situation in the 
Armenian provinces was alarming, and immediate action of some 
kind—diplomatic pressure seemed likely to be most efficacious—was 
called for. 

The British Ambassador had the choice of two diametrically 
opposite courses: he might endeavour either to cow the Sultan or 
to cajole him. In those days, and, indeed, down toa couple of months 
ago, every act of the Porte and most of the exploits of local Valis 
were treated as personal acts of Abdul Hamid, who was made respon- 


sible for them. The Sultan was the State, and if one could but 


influence him, every part of the administrative mechanism would, 
it was assumed, be influenced accordingly. Under these conditions 
it was natural enough to concentrate one’s efforts on the ruler, the 
only question being whether intimidation or suasion was more likely 
to succeed. If the British Ambassador contrived to win over Abdul 
Hamid, he might easily induce him to put an end to the shedding 
of Christian blood in the future, and to have the Armenians treated 
with consideration. The dead could not be recalled to life, but the 
living might be made to feel reasonably secure. No normal man 
loves blood or cruelty for its own sake, and the Sultan might be 
glad to play a humanitarian part. This course appeared all the 
more politic that the only alternative was inadequate, and could not 
be carried out with requisite thoroughness. For the only sure way 
of rendering the Sultan amenable to fear would have been to prove 
to him that behind the diplomatist were a powerful army and navy 
and a strong Government ready to employ them. And in the case 
of Great Britain this was impossible. Everybody, including Abdul 
Hamid, knew full well that the British Government then in power, 
that in fact every British Government, would be forced to draw 
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the line at diplomatic pressure and eschew military measures. That 
being so, it must prove not only fruitless but detrimental to British 
interests to seek to constrain the Sultan to disavow his instruments, 
to condemn his own policy, and to humiliate himself before a section 
of his subjects upon whom he looked down with ineffable contempt. 
High-handed action of this kind should not be undertaken without 
the moral certainty of its success. And in this case failure was 
absolutely certain. Consequently the Sultan, his advisers and officials 
would be embittered by threats, which were at once insulting and 
impotent; while the lot of the unfortunate Armenians, on whose 
behoof these mistaken efforts were being made, would be dealt 
with more cruelly than before. 


SIR PHILIP CURRIE’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


Whether these considerations were duly weighed by Sir Philip 
Currie I have no means of ascertaining. I only know that he chose 
that course which seemed most natural to him. He relied upon 
remonstrances and intimidation. Great Britain, France, Russia— 
nay, all Europe would join in expressing reprobation of the gory 
deeds of Sassoun. There must be an inquiry into the origin, nature 
and extent of the massacres before punishing the criminals and 
obtaining guarantees that nothing of the kind would be tolerated 
in the future. That was the plan favoured by Sir Philip Currie. In 
order to ensure its success, which was jeopardised by lack of co- 
operation between British diplomacy and British arms, the Ambas- 
sador obtained the assent of France and Russia to the creation of 
an international commission of inquiry into the massacres at Sassoun. 
That was a brilliant triumph in the eyes of Sir Philip Currie. 
France, Russia and Italy would willingly join Great Britain in this 
investigation, and would, of course, draw the practical conclusions 
from the results. Would they draw the practical conclusions? Would 
they insist on having past crimes punished and hindering the per- 
petration of similar misdeeds in the future? 

That was the chief question which I ventured to put to the British 
Ambassador in Constantinople. Had he carefully counted up the 
cost of the enterprise on which he was embarking, and was he sure 
that he would not be obliged to abandon it when half-way through? 
His answer was emphatic and unconvincing. He had weighed all 
the elements of the problem, he said; he had foreseen the difficulties 
and provided for their removal. There was no fear, therefore, that, 
having begun the work, he would be obliged to desist before accom- 
plishing it. France and Russia were both with Great Britain, would 
both work zealously and support her cordially. Against these three 
States what could the Porte do even if it were seconded by this or 
that Power? Obviously it was a case of check and mate. 
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Now I was perfectly well aware at the time that the acquiescence 
of France and Russia in the plan of campaign which Sir Philip 
Currie was proposing to execute was purely theoretical and would 
not extend beyond the limits of an academical inquiry into the 
massacres. There would be no practical lessons drawn, no naval 
demonstrations, no brow-beating of the Porte, nothing in a word but 
barren statistics. I had ascertamed from the highest authority 
that Russia and France were but moderately in favour of an inter- 
national commission of inquiry, that they would do their best to 
make it a success, to bring to light all the facts favourable to the 
Porte or adverse to it, but that they would draw the line there. 
Having published their report the commission would be dissolved, 
the incident closed, and international affairs would take their hum- 
drum course anew. There would be no moral pressure brought to 
bear on the Sultan or the Porte, no joint notes, and still less any mili- 
tary or naval action. All that I knew perfectly, and knowing it I 
endeavoured to raise misgivings in the mind of the complacent 
ambassador. But there was no room for aught but satisfaction. 
Over and over again I put the same question in different forms. 
“Are you quite sure that the co-operation of France and Russia will 
“extend beyond the commission of inquiry?” “Yes, of course I 
“am. But what do you mean by harping on that string so often?” 
“Only that I am firmly convinced of the contrary,” I replied. “Ah, 
“you are. Well, that is as you like, but you must allow me to know 
“these things better than you do. It is my business you see, and 
“it does not happen to be yours. France and Russia are with us, 
“and will remain with us until we have rendered massacres like that 
“of Sassoun impossible in future, and have put the Armenian question 
“into a new phase. And now let us talk of something else.” 

Sir Philip Currie’s optimism was infectious among friends of the 
Christians in the East. Even members of the diplomatic and con- 
sular services were smitten with it, and believers in the Christian 
millennium increased and multiplied. The interval that still separated 
the old order of things from the new era was counted by months, 
weeks, days. And not only were the lowly and the persecuted 
Armenians to be exalted, but they were also to be revenged. The 
day of reckoning for the Moslems was drawing nigh, angry Christians 
were wont to tell their Turkish fellow citizens. Passion ran high. 
Vindictiveness assumed grotesque forms. Race hatred and odzum 
theologicum grew intense, and at last displayed themselves in enor- 
mities of which human nature at its best is heartily ashamed. The 
"international commission at Moush reported: the massacres had, 
indeed, taken place and were nearly as bad as they had been painted. 
They might easily have been prevented by the central authorities. 
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The Armenians were not guilty of having provoked the attack. That 
was the upshot of the inquiry. Its publication marked the end of 
the international commission and nothing more was done. Sir 
Philip Currie had to lie on the uncomfortable bed he had made for 
himself. He had mortally offended the Sultan, damaged the interests 
of Great Britain, and done no good to the Armenians. Nay, he had 
inflicted terrible harm on them. For they were buoyed up by hopes 
which were never destined to be fulfilled, yet which led them to say 
and do things that provoked the implacable wrath of the Turks. 
The followers of Mohammed, on the other hand, could 1i] brook 
what they termed the insolence of the giaours which was being 
sedulously fostered by foreign nations. They demanded the lives 
of the principal Armenians, on the ground that there is nobody so 
dangerous as a domestic foe, and here was one within their gates. 
In this way Christian was roused against Moslem, and within a few 
months of the issue of the Commissioner’s report, a fresh massacre, 
more gruesome and more sanguinary than that of Sassoun, was 
perpetrated, and the aim of Great Britain was defeated by the very 
means taken to further it. From that time onward the relations 
between this country and Turkey became as tense as diplomatic 
intercourse would permit. There were times when our Government 
would have gone to war with the Ottoman Empire in order to secure 
home rule for the people of Macedonia or Armenia, if war between 
the two countries had been feasible; but not once during all those 
years was our attitude towards Turkey shaped or even modified by 
a reasonable regard for purely national interests. It was not what 
would have benefited the British Empire that was allowed to weigh 
with the heads of our Foreign Office, but what was deemed advan- 
tageous for the Sultan’s Christian subjects. 


BRITISH ALTRUISM HAS BEEN A HINDRANCE, 
NOD AA)e HEE: 


The altruism which thus underlay our policy in the near East not 
only estranged the two Governments and peoples, but loosened the 
bonds of union between Great Britain and the eighty million Moham- 
medans who owe political allegiance to King Edward, and spiritual 
allegiance to Abdul Hamid. This is one of the most remarkable 
instances in modern times of genuine altruism in politics, of the 
sacrifice of national interests to humanitarian impulse. — It does 
credit to the heart. It is hardly too much to affirm that no other 
nation at the present day would offer up such a heavy sacrifice for no 
earthly return, The sacrifice did not even promote the cause for 
which it was made. On the contrary it ruined it. It injured the 
British Empire grievously, and set back the work of reform among 
the Turks as well as among the Christians. -And to crown all, it 
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gained for this nation a reputation for Machiavellian wile and vulgar 
greed which, to put it moderately, was undeserved. Nobody in 
Europe gave us credit for disinterestedness, and Germany, whose 
policy was a matter of mere barter, was foremost among those who 
accused us of selfish designs and perfidious methods. Yet it was the 
Kaiser and his Government who, during all these years, systematically 
thwarted every effort put forward by Great Britain to have the 
Turkish administration purified and bettered. If the Armenian 
massacres were never atoned for, it was because the Kaiser’s enter- 
prise seconded British shortsightedness. His Government aimed at 
perpetuating the political abuses which were undermining the vigour 
of the Turkish people, whose very existence he ignored. For this’ 
service he demanded and obtained political influence, commercial 
privileges, industrial concessions, and down to the historic day on 


-which constitutionalism was born anew Germany’s word was para-~ 


mount in Turkey, as it would have been if the revolution had degene- 
rated into a military dictatorship. Another five years of the old 
régime would have sufficed to bind Turkey, financially and economi- 
cally, to Germania’s chariot wheels. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR RECONCILIATION. 


Never since the breach occurred between Great Britain and the 
Porte was there such a favourable opportunity for reconciliation as 
to-day. The advice which our Government tendered repeatedly in 
the thirties of the nineteenth century that some form of constitu- 
tional government should be adopted has at last been accepted. 
The Sultan has shown himself to be a consummate interpreter of the 
spirit of the times—a statesman of acumen and resource. Of his 
acts only, not his motives, can the historian properly take cognisance, 
and it is not too much to say that his latest moves on the political 
chessboard, like so many others which most of us deprecated at the 
time, leave little to be desired on the score of brilliancy. Constitu- 
tionalism is now being engrafted on the Ottoman people, and Abdul 
Hamid seems resolved to allow the experiment a fair trial. If it 
fail the responsibility will not lie with him It is hoped—King 
Edward believes that “there is every reason to hope that under the 
“able direction of so eminent a Grand Vizier as Kiamil Pasha, 
“your Majesty's Empire will have a peaceful and prosperous future.” 
Perhaps. Anyhow Europe, no less than Turkey, will have reason 
to rejoice if this prediction comes true, and it was well that after all 
these years of estrangement the King should have chosen the present 
moment to utter it. 

But unless the Constitution fuses the heterogeneous elements of 
the Ottoman Empire into an Ottoman nation one and indivisible, 
the halcyon days that now seem approaching will never dawn. 
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Parliamentary Government offers an infallible remedy for some of the 
ills which were ruining the political organism of Turkey. And it is 
being applied most skilfully and efficaciously. But it cannot work 
miracles. The difficulties which the Sultan, with all his experience 
and resourcefulness, was unable to smooth over or remove under the 
old régime have still to be encountered by the new Parliament. The 
centrifugal forces which endangered the unity and diminished the 
extent of the Ottoman dominions during the past thirty years will 
be stronger than ever now that one man rule is abolished. When 
Greek of the Kingdom meets Greek of the Empire, when the Slav of 
Macedonia is attracted by the Slav of Bulgaria and Servia, when 
Valachs are lured by their brethren of Roumania, it will need a very 
considerable centre of attraction to keep the various elements from 
flying apart and leaving the Sultan’s realm a wreck. On the other 
hand, however, it often happens that combinations which seemed 
impossible in theory work quite smoothly in practice. Things 
political have a curious way of finding their level. And it is at least 
possible that dangers which to-day look formidable may dwindle or 
disappear as soon as the State ship is under weigh. 


IS. . THE KING’S TELEGRAM CONSTITUTIONAE? 


The question has been mooted by several organs of the press 
whether the King’s telegram was written and forwarded with the 
knowledge and consent of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. If not, 
we are asked to conclude it was unconstitutional. Of late years a 
certain constitutional uneasiness has been manifested from time to 
time by zealous sticklers for parliamentary forms and traditions, who 
decline to accept even great public services from the Head of the 
State unless they are obviously rendered in the cut and dried manner 
described by popular treatises on the Constitution. If consistently 
pressed, this principle would lead to a periodical questioning of 
Ministers about such insignificant matters as whether all the Bills 
presented for the royal signature had been really signed in the usual 
way. The notion that in the nineteenth century the British Con- 
stitution 1s or can be in any such danger as that which Junius pro- 
fessed to apprehend from George III. is not entertained by serious 
politicians of any party. Moreover, ministerial responsibility is 
admittedly the essence of the Constitution. So long, therefore, as the 
Cabinet remains in office, it is manifest that it accepts responsibility 
for every political act of the King as well as of its own members. That 
being so, questions which assume that the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and his colleagues are ignorant or neglectful of their duty 
to the country display a state of mind characterised by a curious lack 
of faith in the vitality of the Constitution as well as in its chosen 
champions. One can hardly imagine Sir Edward Grey or, indeed, 
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any of his predecessors of recent years tenaciously clinging to office 
despite such conditions as the apprehensive worshippers of the Con- 
stitution look upon as existing to-day. Viewed from a purely 
political angle of vision the public work done by the King since his 
accession to the throne has been mostly of a delicate nature, which 
no diplomatist by profession could have successfully accomplished, 
and which was urgently called for by the interests of the Empire. 


WANTED FOR PARAGUAY A NEW DR. FRANCIA. 


Paraguay in the minds of the reading British public is associated 
with reminiscences of Dr. Francia, Maté tea served up in gourds and 
Carlylean principles of government. Possibly, too, visions are 
evoked of that previous phase of national existence when the Jesuits 
established a modified theocracy in the land and installed into the 
waxlike minds of their wards submissiveness to authority and respect 
for law. However this may be, the withdrawal of a firm hand has 
not been followed by the cultivation and development of those 
qualities of mind and will which are essential to self-government. 
To-day Paraguay resembles an empty bottle on a tempest-tossed 
sea. Agitation not progress has been its destiny hitherto. During 
the last few years, for example, the republic has had four presidents, 
three revolutions, and a few fratricidal battles. Civil war “raged” 
during the greater part of the year 1904. But Providence was 
merciful to the combatants. Out of the chaos that then prevailed 
a man of order and honesty emerged as President. Juan Gaona 
was a modest tradesman, who, when raised to the highest post in 
the republic, strove to transact the business of the State as he had 
been wont to conduct the affairs of his firm, fairly and honestly. 
Thus he shrank from assigning large sums of money by way of 
compensation to the principal wire-pullers of the revolution, and so 
he was quickly and quietly deposed and sent back to the private life 
from which he had risen. 

The next President was a military man, General Fereira, whose 
generosity was equal to his gallantry. He hit it off admirably with 
his ministers and supporters, whom he amply indemnified against 
losses, knowh and unknown, at the nation’s expense. He and they 
lived in amity and brotherly union, their only enemies being the 
nation, which thought itself badly treated in nearly every respect, 
so badly, indeed, that it rose up in arms against the Government. 
The military leader of the rebels sallied forth one night into the 
streets of Asuncion, seized two barracks, and betimes next morning 
bombarded the troops that still remained true to the Government. 
The battle lasted two days and one night, and ended in the rout of 
the Government troops and the capture of President Fereira. The 
casualties on the revolutionist side amounted to six hundred killed 
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and wounded. The new Cabinet, which was formed after this signal 
victory, is composed of radicals, and the President is Gonzalez 
Navarro. It is too early as yet» to cast the horoscope of the new 
Government, especially as merchants and tradespeople are still full 
of misgivings. Public confidence, without which there can be 
neither prosperity nor progress, is still lacking. Perhaps a new Dr. 
Francia can alone solve the problem. For there,are races as well as 
individuals who cannot accomplish their allotted work in life with- 
out a severe taskmaster to stand over them and urge them on. 


FINLAND VERSUS RUSSIA. 


Finland and Russia, unless present conditions change, seem bound 
soonet or later to clash. Not indeed that a collision is really inevit- 
able. The contrary proposition would be nearer the truth. Their 
respective interests, at any rate their vital interests, properly con- 
sidered, are almost identical: Russia would gain little by endeavour-. 
ing to absorb a population which she cannot assimilate, while Finland 
would but lose if.the bonds were severed that now link her with the. 
Tsardom. But unhappily each country is swayed by headstrong 
tendencies, which cannot but lead to bitter discord and to such forms 
of open hostility as are conceivable between badly organised force 
and cleverly organised weakness. The Finns are attuned not merely 
to a democratic but also to a socialistic pitch. Nowhere in Europe 
or the world do the Socialists count for so much as in the land of 
Runeberg and Topelius. They impress the characteristics of their 
party on the Diet, their spirit, graduated no doubt but powerful, 
inspires all parties, and contributes to shape the action of the Finnish 
Government. In a word it would be difficult to conceive a political 
community less in harmony with the Tsardom than that of the free 
and blunt democratic. burghers: with whom the.Emperor’s advisers 
will be obliged to negotiate. Under such conditions pleasant or 
even correct relations will be hard to establish. 

It was just that same disharmony between the spokesmen of Fin- 
land and those of Russia that culminated in the dissolution of the 
Finnish Diet some’ months ago. Finland sharply denied Russia’s 
claim to certain rights respecting the army organisation and the 
vetoing of Bills that might affect the well-being of the whole Empire. 
The deputies of the Grand Duchy actually vetoed the edicts and dis- 
allowed the demands of the Great Empire. And the tone in which 
the veto was uttered could not but irritate and embitter. Therefore, 
the Tsar, as Grand Duke of Finland, dissolved the Democratic Diet 
and ordered new elections. Then for the second time since universal 
suffrage was introduced the Finnish people went to the urns to 
declare their will on the delicate subjects that divide them from 
the Russians. And the result 1s a bold challenge to the Slav Empire, 
a firm 2on possumus. 
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THE} FOUR !FINNISH’ PARTIES. 

The Finnish population is split up into four political parties of | 
which, hitherto, the Social Democrats were the most numerous. Second 
in number and influence were the Old Finns who had fifty-nine seats 
in the Chamber as against eighty possessed by the Socialists. The 
Old Finns’ strivings might be summed up in the phrase “ Finland for 
“the Finns.” They aimed and aim at conferring upon the purely Fin- 
nish element the position and influence which have for years belonged 
to the Swedish section, which includes most of the landed gentry and 
the higher bureaucrats. The Swedes were the ruling class in the 
country, the privileged members of the community whose names 
continually recurred at the University, in the Liberal professions 
and among the prominent men of the day. They had preserved 
their privileged status ever since Finland belonged to Sweden, and 
they sought to justify or explain it of late years by asserting that 
the native population owed whatever of culture and civilisation it 
possessed to the beneficent work of the Swedes. At present, however, 
and for some time past, the Finns proud of their own ancient litera- 
ture, traditions and language have striven to shake off this political 
yoke, and on the principle that it is better to have to obey a master 
who 1s far off than one who is ever on the spot, they evinced a more 
yielding disposition towards the Russians of the Tsardom than 
towards the Swedes of Finland. A modus vivendi between Finland 
and Russia seemed to them quite feasible and desirable, and they 
directed their efforts to bringing it about. Hence, when General 
Bobrikoff was appointed Governor-General, with instructions to 
thwart the designs of the Swedish element of the population and to’ 
incorporate the Grand Duchy in the Empire, the Old Finns were 
stigmatised by the Swedes as traitors, which of course was a false, 
unjust and unwise accusation. Fifty-nine seats belonged to the Old 
Finns in the first democratic Diet. In the second they have kept 
but fifty, and many of these they appear to owe to the fact that they 
succeeded in convincing their constituents that they mean to fight 
for the Constitution should it be menaced as intrepidly as the other 
parties. 

The Russophile tendencies of the Old Finns were of tactical origin, 
serving as a means to an end. In reality, however, there is as little 
love lost between them and the Russians as between the Russians 
and the Swedes. They hoped and believed that by a policy of 
give and take they could effect more for their country than by an 
uncompromising opposition that would only provoke and irritate. And 
there is much to be said for this contention. But the view was not 
shared by all the Finns. A considerable number of the younger 
members were as impatient of “ Russia’s encroachments ” as were the 
Swedes. And in time they seceded from the party, forming a group’ 
of their own to which they gave the name of “Young Finns,” and 
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made common cause with the Svecomans against the Russians and 
the Old Finns. At present the essential difference between the 
Swedish and the Young Finnish parties is that of language: the 
former would have Swedish treated throughout the Grand Duchy as 
a State language on an equal footing with Finnish, whereas the latter 
favour the Finnish tongue, and would have it made the only officially 
recognised language of the country. The Swedes have twenty-five 
seats in the second Diet as against twenty-four in the first, while the 
Young Finns possess twenty-seven instead of twenty-four. 

In such slightly modified strength have the old parties returned to 
try issues with Russia anew. The Finnish Government, known as 
the Senate, now consists of representatives of all three parliamentary 
parties. The Socialists who compose the fourth group refuse to take 
office in any bourgeois Cabinet. Formerly the Swedes and Young 
Finns monopolised the Senate to the exclusion of the Old Finns, 
who were more numerous than either of them. That was a crying 
injustice. The present distribution of portfolios is fairly equitable. 
But the initial disadvantage of having a Government in which the 
strongest political party lacks a single representative, yet wields 
enormous influence, is irremediable and dangerous. 


ho teen AwE.- LEGISLATORS: 


On the opening day of the Diet the new deputies assembled in 
full. Tameness and greyness characterised it. To the spectator in 
the gallery the Chamber looked like a meeting of working men 
come together to discuss their pressing needs. For the Social Demo- 
crats, many of whom are labourers, preponderate, and their horny 
hands, short fustian jackets, sunburnt faces and grim looks bewray the 
“proletariat.” Another characteristic of the Finnish Diet is the 
- feminine element. The female deputies constitute a feature which 
attracts but fails to rivet attention. Filderly plain women who 
obviously care little for fashion, dress, or any of the other outward 
manifestations of vanity, they sit, speak and demean themselves 
without a trace of embarrassment. They feel quite at home. About 
a moiety is enrolled among the Social Democrats. Two of these 
received one vote each when the elections for vice-presidents were 
taking place, and members of the other parties were ungallant enough 
to insinuate that each one of the pair recorded her vote for the other. 
It was noted that the female members of the Socialist group are 
nearly all thin, pale-faced women, on whose features care and want 
have stamped their mark, whereas those of the burgher parties are 
stout, and look well-fed and contented. But whatever hasty con- 
clusion may be drawn from appearances, it is no exaggeration to 
state that the influence of the women deputies on legislation gene- 
rally, and on the tone of the debates in particular, has been decidedly 
beneficial : 
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The result of the election of the Speaker was interpreted in St. 
Petersburg as a bold challenge to Russia. The Speaker of the 
first Diet, he who gave great umbrage by curtailing the Emperor’s 
titles, and in other ways, was re-elected. He evidently enjoys the 
confidence of the Swedes and Finns to the same extent that he 
provokes the distrust or animosity of the Russians. His party—the 
Young Finns—and that of the Swedes will have it in their power 
to turn the scales in this direction or in that, according as they throw 
in their weight with or against the Social Democrats. This, how- 
ever, applies mainly to internal questions, such as the agrarian 
problem. As for those subjects of discussion which kindle passion 
and let loose hostile feelings between Slav and Finn, there will be 
no serious difference of opinion in the second Diet. On all ques- 
tions which divide the Grand Duchy from the Tsardom every party 
will be found fighting under Finnish colours. 


DISPUTE BETWEEN TSARDOM AND GRAND DUCHY. 


One of the most contentious questions of all turns on a matter 

_ which, according to the Finns, cannot be even discussed, because it 
has been settled once for all by the terms of the Constitution. 
Hitherto, the Finns whenever the Diet passed a Bill had it laid 
before the Tsar for his approval and signature by one of their own 
representatives. There was no intermediate instance. Russia was 
then, however, an autocracy, and the Emperor was competent to 
make laws and commute them without the assent or co-operation of 
anybody or the responsibility of any minister. Under this arrange- 
ment a Manifesto was quietly submitted to the Tsar in 1905 by the 
spokesman of Finland quite unknown to the Russian Cabinet, and 
the result was that his Majesty signed the document which changed 
radically the whole régime in the Principality, and granted conces- 
sions which have since culminated in “ Social” Democratic institutions. 
Russian constitutionalists protested angrily at this encroachment upon 
Russia’s rights and breach of Russia’s Constitution. The proposal 
of the Finns, they held, should have passed through the Russian 
Cabinet. And this for two reasons. First, because the new order 
of things in Russia must be respected by the Finns, who are as much 
the Tsar’s subjects as the Russians, and because the autocratic 
mechanism having been abolished in the Empire cannot be preserved 
specially for the behoof of the Finns. And secondly, because the 
law acknowledged by the Finnish Government and people lays it down 
that no act passed by the Finnish Diet shall become law if it run 
counter to the interests of the Empire. That condition implies 
that there shall be some judge of what does and what does not 
involve detriment to the. 150 million Russians, and someone 
responsible to the Russian Duma for any weakness that may be 
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manifested or any blunders that may be committed. Now the-Monarch 
himself cannot reasonably be asked to study every Finnish Bull, to 
decide whether and in what respects it is contrary to the weal of 
the Empire, and to take upon himself a responsibility which in Russia 
would no longer have any meaning, seeing that it is transferred to 
his. Ministers. Consequently the proper body to take cognisance — 
of such matters is the Cabinet Council. Such is the reasoning of 
Russian authorities. The Finns are of a different way of thinking 
and are resolved, it is said, to act on their conviction and: carry 
opposition to extremes. 

Friends of Finland hope that wiser counsels may ultimately pre- 
vail. Politics is the art of the possible. It is madness to attempt 
what cannot be accomplished. Russians have certain trump cards 
in their hands which cannot be beaten, and after all they are not 
moved by racial animosity or any other kind of fanaticism. More- 
over, they number 150 millions, they dispose of an army which 
cannot be withstood: and they.admittedly possess the right of 
vetoing every projected measure which is likely to harm the interests 
of the Empire. Petersburg politicians hold that the question now 
at issue is this: Shall Russia exercise her right and influence Finnish 
legislation or shall the Finns acquire a new nght and modify the 
Russian Constitution? 


FINLAND'S PROHIBITIVE BILL. 


Turning aside from the unequal struggle between the two political 
communities to the strenuous endeavours of democratic Finland to 
regulate its own domestic affairs on ethical lines, we behold a 
spectacle which, from whatever angle of vision we may contemplate 
it, is extremely interesting and instructive. I allude to the incipient 
legislation of the first democratic Diet with a view to suppressing the 
abuse of alcohol. This is the work of the people as a whole, not of 
any group. During the campaign which preceded the elections of 
1907, the constituents themselves made it clear that they wanted a 
drastic alcohol bill which should crown the abstinence movement 
that had already been progressing for thirty years. And when the 
news finally came that the Diet had accepted the principle of pro- 
hibition, illuminations in the small cities and towns, a school holiday 
in the country, and rustic festivals throughout the land marked the 
feelings with which the population welcomed the long desired 
measure. 

The abstinence movement in Finland began in the eighties of 
last century: Down to 1865 the peasants possessed the right of 
distilling their own alcohol. In that year they agreed to forego it on 
condition that each rural commune should be authorised .to prohibit 
the sale of alcohol altogether, and the communes made such an 
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extensive use of this permission that in 1886, when a general prohibi- 
tion against trade in alcohol was promulgated for the country 
communes, there were but three of them out of 450 in which it still 
subsisted. In 1895 even beer was prohibited in country inns and 
hotels. The result may be gleaned from the following table of 
alcohol consumption which, dealing with the period 1885-1905, should 
be read in the light of the fact that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Finland and the Scandinavian countries consumed 
more alcohol than most other countries. 


Litres 
DUCA IC Cu page ie crt RR doi 2c ks cea clehte ig oe 19.04 
ba sai bina se eR ORRNTIN IRAE Weer pe me ars 12.58 
EU ETH arlinaohc, bev te cain ee RR On al P20 oF 
Swnitwerlameien tee eee oe, (eM RTS 
Det alee gee ih cea. G8. Saisa Deh alnd te 10.92 
Great. Britain and belene ete: «eat 10.63 
Cherian Varco arene Scalia nitnalie spies G14 
AMIS ERIAS ERI ATY Seececas cies forty aurea te oh 8.59 
US Ole Aer Carty ik tar ao cee soe 5-61 
S Wed riper mtg ta: Sete whduccter ens, 5.28 
URS TED eg na 2 or ee ae Pee te 2.80 
Norway ores. Se ee SR EN me ane 2.26 
Bintandemre ocrkes (soleus sie, hee ASN 2.00 


It is, however, notorious that in spite of this remarkable better- 
ment, alcohol still works tremendous mischief among the Finnish 
peasants who readily succumb to temptation and are often ruined by 
a few bottles or glasses of vodka or schnapps. It 1s alleged that even 
now more than a third of the national budget, or say 30-40 million 
marks, are annually laid out in alcohol, which swells the list of 
criminals, necessitates the building of new prisons, lunatic asylums, 
hospitals, and a costly increase of the police force. Many petitions 
had been presented to the Diets under the old régime calling for 
total prohibition, but in vain. It was only when the Constitution 
was proclaimed and the population chose its own representatives on 
its own terms that the request of the people was listened to. , But 
even then one party refused and still refuses to approve prohibition 
pure and simple—that of the Swedes, who hold that to prohibit 
spirits and beer totally throughout the Grand Duchy amounts to an 
unjustifiable encroachment on the rights of the individual, and should 
not, for that reason, be tolerated by any of the parties which condemn 
socialism. 


PROHIBITION AND INTERNATIONAL TREATIES. 


The new Prohibition Bill contains 29 clauses, of which the second 
and third are the most important, for they forbid the distilling, 
import, sale, transport and storage of alcoholic wares except for 
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medical, technical and scientific objects, and they make the produc- 
tion and importation of such wares a State monopoly which may not 
be exercised by private citizen’. The State, it is added, may sell 
alcoholic beverages to chemists, hospitals, and suchlike institutions, 
which have obtained special permission to purchase them, and also 
to varnish works. Chemists may sell alcohol only when it is pre- 
scribed by physicians, whose prescriptions must be in writing; and 
to make a present of alcoholic drinks will be visited by the same 
severe punishment as an illegal sale. Whoever carts alcohol illegally 
loses the alcohol, and his vehicle will also be taken from him and 
confiscated by the State. 

Whatever one may think of this Bill, and one cannot but see that 
it must encounter grave difficulties, the fact remains that one of 
the results of democratic and feminine legislation in the Grand Duchy 
has been a strenuous effort to remove orie of the curses of the 
Finnish people. The circumstance that it is harboured by no less 
than 90 per cent. of the population makes ultimate success a foregone 
conclusion. 


E.. J: "DILLON: 
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THE HERMIT AND THE, FAUN. 
A*~ DIALOGUE. 


A Hermit knelt before his door 
Long-bearded, bald of head, 

When a laughing faun peeped thro’ the brake 
And these the words he said. 

“My mother was a water-nymph, 
And in these woods I grew. 

The faun Amyntas is my name, 
To what name answer you? 

How came you to this lonely hut, 
Why kneel you in the dust, 

With scalp as bald as a beggar’s bowl 
And beard as red as rust? 

Why make you with those knotted claws 
Your gestures strange and sad? 

The sheep-bells tinkle from the plain, 
The forest-paths are glad.” 


“Oh! creature of the wood and wild 
You may not know my name. 

It was forgotten long ago 
For it was one of shame. 

Therefore I made a vow to dwell 
Upon this forest brink, 

And take the ripened nuts for food 
And catch the rain for drink, 

To scrape wild honey from the rocks, 
And make my bed on leaves, 

Because of the hot sins of my youth 
Whereat my spirit grieves.” 
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“Not such as you, oh! ancient man, 
Our joyous Satyrs here. 

Old men are they, all laughter-mad, 
Who wallow in good cheer. 

Amidst lush grasses, soft and cool, 
They make their feasting ground, 

With smilax and with briony 
Their rosy pates are crowned. 

You see them thro’ the forest trunks, 
Great, rolling, gladsome shapes 

Who prop themselves on skins of wine 
By purple piles of grapes. 

Their huge brown bellies quake with mirth, 
Their ancient eyes are bright, 

And‘ there they :sit and roar old tales 
Far, far into the night. 

Then, tipsy with the heady juice, 
Each falls into a heap 

Till white-horned morning bids him wake, 
With all the land, from sleep.” 


“Oft lying in this lonely hut 

' On panting, summer nights 

I watched the stars like silver lamps 
Hung from those purple heights, 

And heard! the forest depths behind 
Stir with disquieting noise 

Like frightened cries of flying girls 
And shouts of eager boys, 

And saw white shapes go flitting past 
Like runners in a race, 

And caught faint murmurs, sighs, and laughs 
From all the forest place. 

And oft a distant sound of shouts 
Came with the soft night airs. 

And I, lest evil might befall, 
Got swiftly to my prayers.” 


“ And tell me now, oh! ancient man, 
The God to whom you pray. 
These woods know none but mighty Pan 
Whom all our folk obey. 
His altar stands by yonder plane 
And there the shepherds bring 
Toiling up from the fields below 
Each day an offering, 
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A lamb, or else a yearling kid, 
A bud-horned, lusty fellow, 

Great cheeses, grapes, or bursting figs, 
Or apples red and yellow, 

Or melons ripened in the sun 
A foot from end to end. 

Such gifts the shepherds bring to Pan 
That he may be their friend. 

He is our Father, Lord of all, 
From the meadow to the pass. 

So, pray you to a painted bird, 
Or green snake in the grass?” 


“Rash Thing, beware,” the Hermit cried, 
Like agates were his eyes. 

“The God, I serve, you do not know, 
A strong God, just and wise. 

For he will purge your streams and woods 
And smite both hip and thigh 

Your Satyrs, amorous bestial, sots, 
Your careless company, 

Who wanton in the thymy ways 
In which these woods abound, 

And kiss with soft empurpled mouths 
Luxuriantly crowned. 

My soul is filled with prophecy, 
Dimly I see a bark 

Which runs by some low wooded isle, 
The night is warm and dark. 

And from a promontory rings 
A sudden, bitter cry \ 

Which smites the lonely helmsman’s soul, 
And tingles in the sky. 

‘Oh! Traveller—tell in every land 
These tidings strange and dread. 

Let all the nations wail and weep! 
For Pan, great Pan is dead.” 


Amyntas pursed his pouting lips 
And shook his curly head. 

“Farewell, old man. The forest calls. 
I like you not,” he said. 

“Your flesh is dried, your ribs are lean, 
You are too lank and sere. 

Your voice is harsh, your words are strange 
And do not please mine ear. 
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The Great God Pan is all I need 
And all I wish to know, 

My Father Pan, the shepherd’s God, 
And now, old man, I go.” 


Behind him closed a greening brake, 
And, after many a hail, 
He joined his gay companions 
And gambolled in a vale. 
A. B. S. TENNYSON. 
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REVIEWS. 
MORAL EDUCATION AND NATIONAL LIFE* 


The first International Moral Education Congress will have 
élosed before this notice of a very remarkable work appears, 
but nevertheless something will be gained by drawing additional 
attention to this Inquiry, which brings before the student in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Germany, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Japan the exact indi- 
vidual and national aspects of the problem that are contained in the 
phrase Moral Education. Perhaps international comity was never 
better exercised than in the carrying out of this Inquiry and the 
holding of this Congress, and we can only hope that these volumes 
will circulate widely throughout the world. 

In these essays we can contrast very vividly the English and 
French educational ideals so far as the moral element is concerned. 
The whole of the first volume, after Mr. Sadler’s striking Introduc- 
tion, deals with England, while about a hundred and twenty pages 
of the second volume lay bare before us the French position. It is 
very difficult, even after a close and careful study of the French 
documents, to wrife of that position without apparent prejudice. But 
it 1s necessary to risk the charge of insularity and write plainly. 
France is engaged in a vast educational experiment, upon the issue 
of which her entire national life depends. It is true that it is still 
open to her to abandon the experiment, and this may, though we 
cannot think it will, happen. If, however, the experiment is con- 
tinued and worked out to its logical conclusion, France must, as a 
nation, stand or fall by the result. The experiment is the total 


* Moral Instruction and Training in Schools: Report of an International Inquiry 
Intwo volumes. Edited on behalf of the Committee by M. E. Sadler. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., price 5/- net per volume). 
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exclusion of Christianity and all other forms of Deism from the State 
schools, and the substitution of a formal system of moral teaching. 
This experiment has been in progress since the fateful year 1882, 


when 2Ecole sans Dicu came into being. It has recently been in- 
tensified, for since 1905 the syllabus Be studies in training colleges 
has lost even the Kantian religious premises that might have appeared 
tolerable to a nation of philosophers. We will mention in a 
moment the more cheering prospects of the present position, but for 
an instant consider actual results. “In fifty years criminality in 
“France increased three-fold, although there was scarcely any increase 
“of population. This enormous increase in crime was particularly 
“noticeable among the young. . . . France has passed, too, from 
“being one of the soberest of the nations to being one of the least 
“sober.” The consumption of alcohol (of bad quality) has increased 
three-fold. The sale of absinthe has increased enormously. “The 
“pornographic press . . . pours its obscenities into every hamlet 
“of the land.” The population is now, not relatively but absolutely, 
retrograde in number, while atheism of the grossest kind abounds. 
Now it may be that this has nothing to do with the experiment, but, 
at any rate, it cannot be denied that the experiment has not checked 
the rate of national decadence. Yet this is the fundamental business 
of a State system of education. The brighter side should also be 
shown. The French educational authorities declare (with truth) that 
their experiment has not had time to justify itself, and add, that to 
those who have eyes to see the long-awaited revival is at hand. No 
one who has met French teachers, both primary and secondary, will 
be disposed to question their enthusiasm, their idealism. Mr. Harrold 
Johnson, moreover, regards the French primary educational system as 
“a marvellously organised instrument.” Frankly we disagree with 
him. A national system which dismisses the bulk of the children before 
they reach the age of twelve, which cannot enforce regular attendance, 
which allows a considerable number of children to escape school alto- 
gether, which tolerates a terribly high percentage of illiteracy in the 
total adolescent population, which has no organic relationship between 
the primary and secondary stages, is a marvellously ill-organised in- 
strument; while the materialism and formality of the moral lessons 
could not by any possibility touch the moral heart of the child. The 
French system is bad, du¢ the teaching material is enthusiastic, 
and capable of great results in spite of the moral syllabus. French 
idealism in the end may conquer French logic, despite the fact that 
“new systems of morality are literally pouring from the press ”— 
systems that are no higher than “the prevailing tone of society.” Mr. 
Sadler and Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, as well as Mr. Harrold Johnson, 
take a more hopeful view than the present writer of the French 
educational position. Mr. Sadler feels “that the French experiment 

is one of great educational significance, though not one that 
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“the Committee can recommend in its present form for imitation in 
“the very different circumstances prevailing in our own country,” 
while Mr. Brereton lays stress on the idealistic meaning attached to 
“reason” in France. The significance of the experiment we do not 
doubt, while the enthusiastic idealism of the best French teachers 
has many lessons for English teachers. But French progress and 
the hope given by continuation classes and higher primary schools, 
and by the religious work done in the numerous Catholic schools, is 
in spite of, and not a result of, the formal system of moral instruction. 
Voluntary effort rather than the State system is the hope of France - 
to-day. The philosophy of morals, moreover, has helped the scholar 
in the Zycée as little as the elementary school child. “My prizeman 
“in morals is the biggest knave of the lot,” drily remarked a professor 
to an enthusiastic enquirer. Mr. Johnson admits that it is only in 
the elementary schools “that any real effort has yet been made for 
“an effective moral education.” That it would be ruinous to trans- 
plant the French system of moral instruction to England can scarcely 
be doubted. Nearly the whole of the English witnesses are Oppose 
to organised time-table instruction in morals. 

Dissatisfaction with the French system does not, however, se 
satisfaction with our English methods. They are in all classes of 
schools, from the great public schools downwards, open to serious 
criticism. The House-masters in the great public schools are not, 
as a matter of definite practice, chosen because they have exhibited 
any particular capacity for dealing with the moral side of child 
life. Parents of the upper class often send their children to this or 
that House without any guarantee whatever as to the religious atti- 
tude of the House-master, with the result that boys too often leave 
school without any religious ‘belief at all. The Rev. Cecil Grant 
makes clear enough the relative failure of the English public schools, 
though we believe that day schools for boys are a better solution 
of the difficulties he deals with than his own solution—co-education. 
Boarding-schools at the best are bad, are a confession that the home 
is not good enough for the child, though the acute sense of corporate 
life mitigates the evil. To try and make the boarding-school a home 
by means of co-education is merely an additional assertion of the 
monstrous fallacy that the home is only a place for holidays. 

But, after all, the boarding-school only deals with a small, though 
an important, part of the population. In girls’ secondary day schools 
we are told that the principal methods of moral training are school 
discipline and routine, self-government, games and other out-of-school 
pursuits, and social work; and the same may be said of the boys’ 
secondary day schools. That the results are entirely satisfactory 
we may doubt. What are known as the “ difficulties of adolescence ” 
are imperfectly provided against in most schools. Our examination 
system emphasises these difficulties. Religious training is very 
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_ largely, and in many cases perhaps properly, left to home influence, 


but it must be remembered that to-day a great number of scholars 


from very poor homes attend these secondary schools, and that 


definite, though necessarily undogmatic, religious training ought in 
these cases to be available. But we agree with Miss P. Lawrence that 
that such instruction should not be systematic in a time-table sense. 
In regard to fundamental questions we are not a courageous nation. 
In Miss H. H. Forchhammer’s valuable paper on “ Moral Instruction 
“and Training in Denmark,” we have a very striking description 
of the method used by an experienced teacher in explaining the laws 
of reproduction to a class of young girls of fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. The parents are, of course, asked beforehand to agree, and the 
results are invaluable. Innumerable evils in after-life would be 
avoided if such classes were a feature in every school, for boys as 
well as girls. As it is at present, children acquire their knowledge 
too often from polluted sources, with disastrous results. It would be 
part of the special training in the training colleges to secure teachers 
peculiarly competent for this work. 

Mr. Sadler sums up the material presented by the inquiry in a 


_ masterly fashion. He dwells on the important part played in educa- 


tion by the Home and the Parent, and by the occupation that 
immediately follows school life. “The highest task of the school is 
“to bear its part in the formation of character and in the imparting 
“of a moral and spiritual ideal.” “The question of moral education 
“is the heart of the modern educational problem. If this is neglected 
“education is in peril.” We are, from the inrush of the New Learn- 
ing, in the midst of an educational crisis to-day. “But the reports 
“show no reason for regarding the crisis with dismay. Their tone 
“js hopeful and encouraging.” The school must play its part in re- 
acting on home life where that life is full of trouble and evil. Our 
practical national nature has given us one advantage in the matter 
of moral training. A national “ideal of practical morality” exists, 
and it is incorporated with the consent of all schools of thought in 
“the admirable definition of the aims and scope of moral instruction 
“and training contained in the English code for public elementary 
“day schools.” This is true enough, but the criticism which can be 
levelled at the systematic moral training that obtains in our elemen- 
tary schools is nevertheless sufficiently plain. The poorest and most 
needy scholars have still the least competent teachers, are still placed 
in the midst of slums, have still huge classes—sometimes running 
up to 80 children—that are absolutely beyond the personal moral 
control of the teachers. In this matter we should be in as bad a 
way as France were it not for the religious teaching which, especially 
where the London syllabus is in force, has a definite influence cn 
the moral /zfe of the child. But until the size of the classes is sub- 
stantially reduced and the best teachers are provided for the most 
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needy children, we cannot boast of the moral education given in the 
English elementary schools. Mr. Sadler points out that “the most 
“potent factor in moral education ... . is the personality of the 
“teacher.” But that personality cannot have full or, indeed, any 
effective play under current conditions. Moreover the deliberate 
attempt to exclude men and women of refined social upbringing from 
the ranks of elementary teachers limits the possibilities of the future. 
Mr. Sadler dwells also on the importance of “the corporate life of 
“the school” and “the influence of the curriculum.” How can there 
be an “effective corporate life” when the tendency to-day is to grade 
schools socially—to give the slum its school, the artisan district its 
school, the small-clerk district its school, and so forth? To call 
schools after streets is enough in itself to kill corporate life. As to 
curriculum the importance of literature cannot be over-estimated, but 
literature will never get into the organic life of the school till the 
free library has a branch in every school building. This is being done 
_to some extent, but the idea is too often opposed by local authorities. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


* * * 
babrTHoOVEN.* 


Mrs. Diehl is to be heartily congratulated on her Lzfe of Beethoven, 
which brings before the reader not only the great master of music, 
but the famous circle of musicians and well-known men and women 
among whom he lived and moved in the days when Napoleon was 
thundering across Europe. Our only criticism is an ungrateful one. 
The book loses something of style and definite construction by reason 
of its very merits. A certain dignity that belongs to Beethoven is 
lost in the mass of interesting and living detail which is brought 
together with too generous a hand. The composer is lost in the 
flood of common daylight. We feel we are too near him. Yet we 
have no doubt that Mrs. Diehl regards this as one of the positive 
merits of her book. Andi in one sense it is, for it makes the reader 
realise how heroic a life was Beethoven’s—a life compassed with the 
floods of pettiness that ruin so many lives, surrounded by those 
terrible temptations before which genius, so subject to the calls ot 
passion, often falls; burdened, too, with the distressing cares of 
unworthy relations, and the continual need to serve tables, and 
haunted by the unhalting approach of a great physical disaster 
which at last arrived and did not overwhelm the titan. Great as 
Beethoven was as a musician, the greatest perhaps that ever lived, 
for he is the father of all later developments, he was greater as 


sate a of Beethoven, by Alice M. Diehl. (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 
10/6 net 
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aman. Singularly pure in a most impure age, patient by virtue of 
conscious effort to be patient in the teeth of an impatient and 
tempestuous nature, “affliction sore long time he bore” with a 
dignity, a courage, and a cheerfulness that puts to shame all lesser 
men. Most men would have sunk into the sloughs of vice or despair 
who, possessing his genius, had walked his path. But his character 
belonged to that same region in which his genius soared, and he stands 
for all time as a heroic example of human self-control, of self-reliant 
genius united to absolute unselfishness. His own comparison of 
himself with Napoleon was more apt than perhaps he thought: 
“What a pity I do not understand the art of war as I do music; I 
“would soon have settled him,” he exclaimed after Jena. Napoleon 
was an example of purely selfish, Beethoven of purely unselfish, 
genius of the highest rank. Goethe and Kant were possibly their 
peers. Of these four men it is probable that Beethoven and Kant 
will long survive Goethe and Napoleon. They lived for themselves, 
while Beethoven and Kant lived for others. 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born at Bonn on the 16th December, 
1770; he died in Vienna on March 26th, 1827. He inherited 
his music from his father and grandfather, his character from 
his mother. His brothers inherited little that was good from either 
and were the burden of his life. His nephew literally brought him in 
sorrow to the grave. The beginning and the end were poverty. His 
genius showed itself almost in infancy, and his father determined to 
make him a musical prodigy. But he was well-taught and had good 
friends. When he was ten some of his work was published, and a year 
later he travelled as a “prodigy” in Holland. But better days were at 
hand. At twelve he became the temporary organist in the Electoral 
Chapel at Bonn. Soon he obtained a permanent post and was able 
to study, and in 1787 the young Count Waldstein made it possible 
for him to visit Vienna. He was recalled thence to the death-bed of 
his devoted mother, whose influence over her son never died. Shortly 
after her death he came as a musical tutor into the household of the 
Von Breuning family, who remained his closest friends until his death. 
They and Count Waldstein enabled him to return to Vienna and 
study under Haydn. 

Once settled in the capital his future was assured, and under 
the patronage of famous amateurs, like the Lichnowskys, his genius 
had full scope. It was a life of hard, untiring work, and he 
never ceased to strive for that perfect control of his art 


which was to enable him after the blow of deafness fell to produce 


his finest work. It is almost impossible to realise the mastery that 


_ he gained over his art—a mastery that enabled him to stand in crea- 
_ tive work absolutely independent of physical sound. Here the whole 


story is given in elaborate and loving detail, and perhaps no more 
pathetic description of the evolution of a human soul has been told. 
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Here was a man full of passion and desire; a man who longed for 
the happiness of a home and married life, but who deliberately, 
despite one most desperate love affair, shut himself off from this as 
likely to stand in the way of the development of gifts which he 
desired to devote to the service of mankind ; a man who loved society 
and innocent pleasure—this man tormented with relations, with — 
business affairs that he could not grasp, found himself gradually 
shut off by deafness and also by narrow means from everything 
that as a man he loved best. But all the while his character asserted 
itself as the path of life grew narrower, and his muse rose ever to 
greater heights. 


‘‘He was the bridge between the formal pedantry of the 
eighteenth century and the sometimes wild expansion of the nine- 
teenth. He so far departed from the lines adhered to by Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, and others—the lines laid down by Sebastian 
Bach—that the composers who followed him dared to fly with 
unclipped wings, and to explore hitherto unknown regions of 
sound, There was no man so great, so daring, as he among those 
that followed him; and we can scarcely realise the depth of his 
greatness, and the intensity of his daring, until we remember that 
his finest orchestral works, his symphonies, his ‘‘ Fidelio,’’ his 
greater concertos and chamber pieces were written without his 
bodily ears having heard what was present to his mind—without, 
in fact, his being able to verify the correctness of his ideas.”’ 


But it must not be supposed that with all his troubles Beethoven's 
life was sad. He had, on the human side, the most devoted friends, 
men and women who appreciated to the full the utter nobility of his 
nature, while on the spiritual side he had the absolute self- 
reliant conviction that his creations were destined to immortality, and 
he was sustained in all trials by a religious faith as beautiful.as it 
was simple. His Prayer, found among his papers, might well have 
been written by Thomas a Kempis. 


*“T must praise Thy Goodness that Thou hast left nothing undone 
to draw me to Thyself. It pleased Thee, early, to make me feel 
the heavy hand of Thy wrath, and by many chastisements to bring 
my proud heart low. Sickness and other misfortunes hast Thou 
caused to hang over me, to tring my straying from Thee to my 


remembrance. . . . But one thing I ask of Thee, my God— 
not to cease Thy work in my improvement. . . . Let me tend 
toward Thee, no matter by what means—and be fruitful in good 
works. me 


That was written in 1806, after the certainty of permanent deafness 
was his. With a new self-reliance he faced the future, and, never 
doubting, fully realised for the benefit of man the potentiality of his 
unequalled gifts. 
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.THE DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS. 


Dr. Hastings-has now issued the second volume of his great Dic- 
tionary, and is to be congratulated on the completion of this important 
work, which places at the disposal of scholars and of the clergy at 
large the latest conclusions of scholarship and the gist of the results 
achieved by the Higher Criticism. No doubt it would be possible to 
criticise the selection of some of the two hundred or more con- 


tributors and to express surprise at the omission of very important 


names. It would be invidious to name the weaker brethren among 
the contributors, but we may be allowed to wonder why Professor 
Illingworth, Professor Emery Barnes, Professor Rashdall—to take 
important names at a venture—have contributed nothing to a volume 
of this type. It was the duty of an editor to secure the very best 
English scholars and critics for this important compilation, and it is 
impossible not to feel that the omissions in this respect are sufficiently 
serious. But Dr. Hastings has gathered round him a very competent 
band of scholars drawn from various Churches, and the resultant is 
a work that is strengthened by the absence of the peculiar bias of any 
particular Church and of the foibles of any particular school of critics. 

‘Mr. Young’s article on “The Language of Christ” is a good 
example of the manner of the contributions. He puts before us in 
clear language the linguistic position in Palestine in the life-time of 
our Lord. Hebrew at that date had ceased to be spoken, but the 
land was bilingual, “ Greek as well as Aramaic being, to some extent 
“at least, spoken.” Mr. Young considers the evidence decisively in 
favour of Aramaic being the mother-tongue of our Lord. He ex- 
pressed Himself in Aramaic on three occasions (Mark v. 41; Mark 
vii. 34; Matthew xxvii. 460). The predominance of Aramaic as a tongue 
is proved by the Book of the Acts and the Works of Josephus, and 
this evidence is strengthened by the Zargums (Aramaic versions of 
parts of the Old Testament) and The Aramaic Gospel (Ur-Evan- 
gelium). The existence of such a Gospel is now considered most 
probable, and this probability exactly fits in with the fact that we 
should expect such a Gospel if our Lord spoke Aramaic. But had 
our Lord acquaintance with any other tongue? His reading of the 
coin would suggest some knowledge of Latin, Hebrew he possibly 
could read, and if Greek were freely spoken one would expect that 
He also spoke it for the purposes of His mission. Is there any 
evidence that He spoke it? 

In Professor Peake’s article on “Ceremonial Law,” we have the 
interesting suggestion that the eighteenth and nineteenth verses of 

* A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, edited by James Hastings, D.D., with 
the assistance of John A. Selbie, D.D.. and (in the reading of the proofs) of John C. 


Lambert, D.D. Volume II., Labour—Zion, with Appendix and Indexes. (Messrs, 
T. and T. Clark, price 21/- net.) 
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the fifth chapter of St. Mark are “an expression from a Jewish- 
“Christian point of view, according to which Jesus is made explicitly 
“to disavow the movement led by St: Paul, not, indeed, that St. Paul 
“is regarded as outside the kingdom, but as one of the least in it.” 
This suggestion seems to open a new path and a dangerous one in 
Higher Criticism. The text might be rapidly whittled away if in- 
consistencies are to be explained in this manner. 

Professor Warfield is dealing with an interesting question when he 
declares that the phrases, “One of these little ones” (Matthew x. 42, 
xviii. 6, 10, 14; Mark ix. 42; Luke xvu. 2), never refers to young 
children and always to our Lord’s disciples. Professor Warfield thinks 
that it is primarily a designation of tenderness. It certainly may be 
compared with the language of the General Epistle of St. John, 


“little children,” which refers clearly to disciples and not young 
children. 


An American Professor has been chosen to deal with the difficult 
question of the Logza. The article is important, and Professor 
Bacon’s conclusions are interesting, though doubtless they are only 
tentative, and will be rejected by some critics. We set out these 
conclusions verbatim : 


““(1) The term Jogia was applied to the Sayings of Jesus early 
in the second century by those who held them as Divine utterances, 
but not as displacing the earlier \dyou. 

(2) The same individuals report a tradition of Palestinian deriva- 
tion which contrasts the Markan type of Gospel with another, of 
Matthezan origin, consisting of syntagmata of the Sayings. 

(3) Our present representative of the Matthzan tradition, dis- 
embarrassed of its Markan framework, displays this type-form, 
combining the teaching of Jesus in five agglutinations of 
Christian precepts corresponding to the five books of the Torah. 

(4) Our Third Evangelist presents the discourse-material which 
he holds in common with Matthew from the historical point of 
view, and seems to have received it in a collection wherein narrative 
and discourse were intermingled from the first, the agglutination 
being effected with an eye to illustrate Jesus’ mission of grace 
rather than to form a new Torah (see Art. Wispom). 

(5) If the actual work of the Apostle, Matthew (Matthias ?), be 
not too remote for recovery, it should be sought primarily in, or 
rather under, the accumulated aggregations of logian material in 
the five discourse groups of our First Gospel, with secondary 
comparison of the added groups (chs. 3f, 11f. 23) which have 
special affinity by language and content with Luke, together with 
the rest of the Lukan material. It is not probable that the 
Matthean syntagma can have been lost in any other way than 
through super-imposition of new material. To extricate it from 
the mass of super-imposed accretion is a task which still challenges 
the utmost skill of the critic.”’ 


We have quoted this long passage as it gives a fair idea of the 
standard of work, style and criticism that the volume exhibits. The 
arithmeticism of modern Higher Criticism is not very inspiring, 
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but it is at least as likely to produce results as the brilliant conjectures 

of so many dead and forgotten schools of criticism. One might go 
on quoting at any length and disagreeing or agreeing with conclusions 
adopted by the various writers—conclusions such as Mr. E. F. 
Scott’s proposition that “the speculative idea belongs to the form, 
“not to the essence of St. John’s teaching. It represents the attempt 
“to interpret, in terms of inadequate philosophy, a truth which 
“has been grasped by faith.” We may finally quote Mr. Darwell 
Stone’s summary of the results “of the exegesis of the New Testa- 
“ment passages relating to the Eucharist ”—results contained in his 
elaborate article on the Lord’s Supper: 


‘““(1) In the reception of Holy Communion there is a gift of 
Christ’s body and blood to sustain and increase His life in those 
who receive it. (2) The consecrated elements are the spiritual 
body and blood of the risen and ascended Christ. (3) Those who 
receive the communion grow thereby in that living union with 
Christ which their baptism conferred. (4) The feast of 
communion is also a sacrificial presentation of Christ. (5) It 
is important to observe that the tradition found in the teaching 
of the writers of the Church corroborates what is thus seen to be 
taught in the New Testament.’’ 


It will be noted that the important article on the “Text of the 
“Gospels” is by an English scholar—the Rev. P. M. Barnard. He 
declares that we can construct a text “current in Alexandria probably 
“as early as the first quarter of the third century.” But how do 
Western documents affect this text? Their value must be scanned 
closely, “for the final decision must rest on exegesis, unless textual 
“evidence at present not even guessed at should be brought to light.” 


* * % 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON NATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has now given us the third volume of his 
occasional essays which he is editing in a definite sequence. “In 
“The Creed of a Layman I traced the growth of my own convictions 
“from a theologic to a scientific Faith In The Philosophy of 
“Common Sense, 1 dealt with the intellectual grounds on which a 
“human religion must be based. The natural complement of these 
“treatises is to show this system of philosophic religion in action.” 
Hence this volume which Mr. Harrison tells us is “an appeal to 
“international morality and a plea for social regeneration.” The 
_first essay is a passionate protest against “ Bismarckism: the Policy 


* National and Social Problems, by Frederic Harrison. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
' price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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“of Blood and Iron.” It was published in the Fortnightly Review, 
then conducted by Mr. John (now Lord) Morley, for December, 1870. 
It was a happy notion to reprint this brilliant attack on Militarism. 


‘‘ The writer reproduces it because it is as true in essential 
principle as it was at the time, because the evils then evident, and 
the consequences then foreseen, are again in some degree imminent 
to-day. The writer never was a doctrinaire ‘ pacificist,’ as it is 
the fashion to call those who deprecate the huge war preparations 
of our age. But he has ever been a convinced opponent of Mili- 
tarism. With all his admiration for the genius and energy of the 
German, people, he still believes that the real cause of the unrest 
of Europe is to be found in the system of ascendency by arma- 
ments, founded by Bismarck and continued by his successors.’”’ 


We may doubt, however, if Mr. Harrison’s prophecies of 1870 
have fulfilled themselves. He then asserted as the result of the 
new Militarism that “we are falling back in public morality a 
“century. The military becomes the true type of human society ; 
“some pitiless strategist is a hero; some unscrupulous conspirator 
“is a statesman; and the nation which is the best drilled and the 
“best armed is’to go to the van of modern civilisation. Brutalising 
“and senseless creed”; to-day he adds, “and I have lived to see all 
“this forecast too truly verified—and by our own countrymen in 
“Asia and in Africa.” Well, Mr. Harrison may find pleasure in 
playing the melancholy Jacques, but the fact remains that there has 
been no war among the Western Powers for nearly forty years, and 
the maintenance of peace is the yoal of every politician to-day. His 
reference to the pacific efforts of King Edward VII. practically 
admits this. Mr. Harrison’s prophecy as to the effect of the war 
of 1870 on France has been sadly unfulfilled: “On the conclusion of 
“peace, therefore, the people, socially and politically, will be masters 
“of the destinies of France, and ultimately of Europe. All that 
“France loses in material ascendency in Europe, she will gain in 
“moral ascendency . ...: France will retain and increase her 
“moral influence.” There was a moment when this seemed 
probable; the France that soared up after the defeat of 1870 
possessed every possibility. But to-day that hope has vanished, at 
least for the time. With the loss of religious hope and the sense 
of social morality, France has lost both in its national and in its 
family life the moral ascendency of which Mr. Harrison speaks. 
Comtism cannot take the place of Christianity. A vague belief in 
the religion of humanity cannot keep a nation alive. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that the population of France is rapidly and positively 
decreasing. The French peasantry who, as Mr. Harrison very 
truly says, are France, seem at last to be absorbing the atheism and 
socialism which have eaten out the heart of the towns, and to share 
in the present general decline of the nation. 

Mr. Harrison turns from France, the France of the revival and 
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Gambetta, to the Making of Italy, to Cavour and Garibaldi. We 


doubt if it would be possible to find a finer piece of modern prose 


than that in which Mr. Harrison displays the moral qualities, the 
over-mastering genius, and the supreme statesmanship of Count 
Cavour. The full passage is too long to quote, but some idea of 
its vigour can be gathered from the following lines: 


“With an appetite for power like Richelieu, he loves to rest 
upon public opinion; and being a real dictator, he acts in the 
spirit of a responsible minister. With a native insight into char-. 
acter, there are no men and no parties whom he hesitates to use; 
fanaticism or industry, authority or enthusiasm, craft or heroism, 
are instruments which he employs and controls. He can lay deep 
plans without being tortuous; be politic without falsehood; and 
strike an unexpected blow without treachery. In the State he 
grasps a concentration of power, which he yields without selfish- 
ness, and which is yielded without jealousy. In Parliament: he 
can solicit the support of a majority without stooping to party 
triumphs. In the tribune he seeks to convince, not to confute ; 
to win confidence, not votes. He never perorates, but argues; 
generally careless in language, always keen in logic, sometimes 
rising into moving eloquence, sometimes overcoming by inherent 
energy. . . . Ina word, he is in our day the single example 
of a ruler who governs by native superiority and willing homage 
which ennobles the giver and the receiver. He shows us how power 
can be gathered into one hand, yet be but the expression of 
national will. Not less is he an instance of a politician who con- 
serves while he changes; who conciliates order and movement, 
tradition and expansion, the past and the present; who innovates 
without convulsion, and modifies without destruction. Thus he 
is to us the type of the real popular dictator, and the statesman 
of true conservative progress.’’ 


This was written by a man who was in absolute touch with. the 
entire movement that resulted in modern Italy, and shows an 
appreciation of the inwardness of that movement that few modern 
writers possess. Whether, however, Cavour fully realised the 
subtlety of Louis Napoleon’s mind may be doubted. 

When Mr. Harrison turns from National Problems to Social 
Problems he is not less interesting. 


‘‘ For sixty years at least the claims of Labour to have a larger 
share in the control of the State and in the proceeds of their toil 
have been continually shaking the world of politics and also of 
economics. And now both worlds are confronted with the far- 
reaching, indeterminate, elusive social revolution known as Social- 
ism. With the deep and ever-growing uprising of all civilised 
workmen—and, indeed, of all men of clear thought and generous 
feeling—against the injustice and abominations rife in cur 
industrial system, I have been through life in complete sympathy. 
And in the attacks upon our vicious economic world I find little to 
dispute—be these in the critical side of books by Henry George, 
Karl Marx, the Fabians, or the Social Democrats. I wholly ard 
ardently agree with them that this earth will not be a home worthy 
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of civilised man until there has been a root-and-branch social 
revolution to reform the daily lot of the vast working majority of 
our fellow-citizens. | But when we pass to their reconstructive 
schemes, I can see little but sophisms and passionate dogmatism 
in the random crudities which pass as Socialisin. These vague 
Utopias swallow up each other, and if applied in practice would 
swallow up society and civilisation together.”’ . 


This position is one to think over; it is indeed the position at 
which every honest thinker must sooner or later arrive. Our 
economic and social position is intolerable; but the Socialist drug 
would make it mortal. Space will only allow us to name the social 
subjects dealt with by Mr. Harrison: The Limits of Political Economy 
(1865); Trades-Unionism (1865); Industrial Co-operation (1865) ; 
Social Remedies (1885); Socialist Unionism (1889); and Moral and 
Religious Socialism (1891). All will read these essays with pleasure 
and profit; with a pleasure which will be more acute than that 
aroused by Mr. Harrison’s strange scientific faith. 


THE CROSS,OF NATIONS* 


_Mr. Richard Heath’s remarkable book deserves to be widely read. 
Its admirable style—lucid, unadorned, direct, pathetic—may well 
attract the purist in days when the English tongue suffers many 
things from many pens, while his matter, however much we may 
disagree with his political econoiny, is peculiarly fascinating at a 
time when the whole question of Socialism is occupying the minds 
of the deepest thinkers. Mr. Heath is what is called a Christian 
Socialist, and it is not difficult to see that the wrongs of the poor 
in all ages have entered like iron into his soul. The title of his 
book is the keynote to all his thought. To him the sufferings of 
man are in veritable reality the sufferings of Christ—the unending 
prolongation of the agony of the Cross. 


‘* What has brought Him by far the greater, the most constant, 
never-ending round of suffering has been His identification with 
the vast mass of obscure, daily, universal sufferings borne by the 
world’s toilers. In these conscripts of labour, in these huge 
armies which human egoism is always compelling by one means 
or another to be its slaves, Christ appears, the collar round His 
neck, chains on His hands, the heavy blows of the slave driver’s 
whip falling on His back. ‘ The plowers plowed upon my back, 
they made long their furrows.’ In women in all ages and in 
every class, in the agricultural labourers in every land, in the 
young men who are trapped by the recruiting sergeant and used 
for all kinds of bad purposes, in factory hands and toilers in mines, 
in the vast hordes of the unemployed who wander aimless about 


_* The Lamb Slain _from the Foundation of the World. By Richard Heath. 
(Garden City Press, Letchworth.) 
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the country, in the countless myriads of innocents refused life. on 
earth and sent back in dismay to the Father of Spirits, the Lamb 
is daily slain. But this very Lamb is the Judge of the nations, 
and in the simplest and most direct form he has warned the nations 
that their eternal bliss and woe depends on their conduct to their 
suffering members. ‘ For inasmuch as ye did it unto one of those 
the least of my brethren, ye did it unto Me.’ ”’ ; 


That is Mr. Heath’s theme, and he develops it through the history 
of Europe up to this very hour with a depth of historical insight 
and a vigour of tender imagination that makes his book a prose 
poem on the Cross of Nations. The Theme of Sorrow is a simple 
one, but it is a motive on which a fearful universal. fugue may be 
built up. Mr. Heath feels this, and feels, too, that in the long run 
the Theme will become one of victory. “To know that God is 
“suffering with it makes that suffering more awful, but it gives 
“strength and life and hope, for we know that if God is in it, 
“suffering is the road to victory.” Mr. Heath sees how the slow 
evolution of Europe, with all the persecution and cruelty that accom- 
panied it, has been an evolution of progress. Who can doubt it? 
Who, too, can doubt that the very suffering on which he dwells has 
been part of the education of man; has made him a hero in spite 
of his earthly origin; a god in the germ. 

Mr. Heath lays too heavy a stress on the sufferings of the 
unnumbered millions of the past. His reading of history is not 
altogether accurate. Man, for instance, in the early Middle Ages in 
England was much happier than he thinks. He quotes the authors 
of “Piers Plowman”; we could answer with other authors. The 
vie intime of manorial life had its good side as well as its bad. 
There was a joyous aspect to medieval country life. And so 
there is through all history. One fault of our age is 
to believe that those whom we pity feel or felt about them- 
selves as we feel about them. That is Tolstoi’s great fault, and 
it is Mr. Heath’s fault. God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Meantime the social progress that has taken place in forty years is 
little short of miraculous. We have diagnosed our diseases; we 
have cured some; we are Itreating others. To-day, however, we need 
a reaction of individualism ; a return of self-reliance and self-help. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Two tremendous personalities dominate Lily Braun’s ‘‘ Im Schatten 
‘der Titanen’’ (George Westermann: Braunschweig)—those of 
Napoleon and Goethe. Their shadow, however, by no means eclipses 
the charm and pathos of the central figure that forms the link between 
the two. That figure is Jenny Pappenheim, a natural daughter of 
Jerome Bonaparte’s. Her mother brought her back to Weimar from 
the Court of Westphalia, while she was still an infant in arms, and in 
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Weimar she lived, in close touch with Goethe, during the greater 
part of the last twenty years of his life. The early part of the book 
deals with the story of Jerome and Diana von Pappenheim, Jenny’s 
mother, and it shows Jerome in a very different light from that in which 
history has generally regarded him. After reading his letters to 
Jenny, and following Frau Braun’s narrative of his early life, his 
apprenticeship in the French navy, his premature promotion, inevitable 
indiscretion and flight to America, his marriage with Elizabeth 
Patterson, and desertion of her under the influence of his brother’s 
imperious will, his troubled kingship and final years of sad eclipse, one 
can no longer dismiss him as half prodigal and half imbecile. He 
stands out then as a man of considerable intellectual power, one of 
high purpose, passionate, and capable of deep and true affection. 
Unhappily for him he was early in life confronted with temptations and 
difficulties, which only a character of exceptional strength could have 
surmounted. And he was throughout a weak man. He seems to 
have entertained a real and lasting affection for Diana, and the happiest 
hours of his later life were passed with Pauline, his other daughter by 
her, who spent her life in a convent in Paris. 

Even more interesting is the middle part of the book which deals 
with Jenny’s life at Weimar, in that society of which Thackeray wrote, 
in 1855: “‘ I think I have never seen a society more simple, charitable, 
courteous, and gentlemanlike.’? The impression which Jenny’s 
reminiscences convey, is, however, somewhat different to that given 
by Lewes and Thackeray, and indeed she herself complained of the cold- 
ness of the former’s narrative. Goethe was well over 60 before Jenny 
came to Weimar. Even the Menisa Herzlieb episode was over, and 
finds no mention in her pages. But the influence of his tempestuous 
youth was still perceptible. Bettina von Arnim’s return to Weimar 
was within Jenny’s memory, and reads in her pages like some elf’s 
tragedy of Grimm or Andersen. Then there is Charlotte Stieglitz, who 
took her own life in the hope that the resulting shock would rouse her 
husband from his “‘ spiritual lethargy.’’ On Goethe’s own family the 
shadow fell most darkly. There is no mention of his tragic marriage, 
but one needs only to think of the restless and pathetic gaiety of his 
daughter-in-law Ottilie, and the sombre listless lives of his son and 
two grandsons, Wolfgang and Walther. Brighter moments there are, 
of course. Mendelssohn, Thackeray, and other genial spirits flash 
across the stage. Jenny herself remains throughout a_ personality 
of singular breadth and sympathy. But she, too, carried through life 
the traces of the intellectual hothouse, in which she grew to woman- 
hood. One cannot read the letters of herself and her friends, their 
ethical disquisitions, their never-ending analysis of emotion, passion, 
and spiritual struggles, the perpetual antithesis of ‘‘ Ernst’’ and 
‘* Leichtsinnig,’’ without feeling that the society in which they moved, 
noble as were its aspirations, was hardly a good school for life. Jenny 
herself had far too much vitality and humanity to succumb when the 
troubles of real life crowded upon her. She married a worthy, and, 
it is to be feared, uninteresting country squire. She retired to his 
estate, and spent years in a disheartening struggle to improve the con- 
dition of its inhabitants; she bore children some of whom died young, 
while the others grew up for the most part very ordinary and material 
men and women, totally out of sympathy with their mother’s ideals 
and aspirations. Her husband died, and she lost money through the 
folly of her eldest son. Her old friends gradually disappeared, almost 
the last to go, being the melancholy relics of the Goethe family. But to 
the end she retained her sweetness, and nobility of character, her 
zest for life, and an extraordinary susceptibility to new ideas. 
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It is pleasant to think that at the end of her long and troubled 
career she found in her little grand-daughter, Lily, the sympathy and 
appreciation which have gone to the making of this book. 


* * * 


In his ‘* Zur Kritik der Béhm-Bawerkschen Werttheorie ’’? (Wilhelm 
Engleman : Leipsic, 2mks.), Doktor F. Lifschitz, of Berne, attacks the 
most advanced exponent of what is known in Germany as the ‘‘ Grenz- 
““niitzen ’’’ theory of ‘‘ value,’? a favourite doctrine of the Austrian 
School of Economists, which is based on the alleged insufficiency of 
the ‘‘labour-theory’’’ of Marx and Rodbertus. The Grenz-niitzen 
theory is briefly this :—The value of an article or collection of articles 
is its importance to the welfare of the possessor. This importance is 
to be measured by the actual concrete needs of the possessor which 
the article or the collection of articles supplies: not, however, by the 
importance of the most important needs so supplied, but by. that of the 
least important, that is to say, by the importance of those which the 
possessor would leave unsupplied, if he had not the article or collection 
of articles in question. Now it is plain that if this theory is put forward 
as a complete explanation of the theory of ‘‘ value,’’ it is open even in 
its simplest form to attack in many ways. And the more it is extended 
(e.g., to explain the laws of cost, exchange, market-price, etc.) the more 
vulnerable it becomes. And it has, indeed, been freely criticised, by 
writers in all countries. Dr. Lifschitz thinks that this criticism has | 
in the main proceeded on wrong lines. Writers attack the doctrine, 
he says, because the ‘‘ subjective’’ method of ascertaining value by 
means of ‘‘ psychology’’ is wrong. The question, they maintain, 
should only be approached ‘‘ objectively.’’ Psychology, says the Herr 
Doktor, on the other hand, has some influence in the determination of 
value, though that influence may easily be exaggerated. The real 
fault of the ‘‘ Grenz-niitzlers’’ is that their psychology is wrong. 
They forget that the needs of man are almost all due to external 
causes, e.g., fashion, emulation, etc., the psychology of man is, in 
fact, inextricably entangled in the psychology of Society. Therefore, 
the subjective method is wrong. There is undoubtedly much truth in 
this. But that truth is not much clarified by this perpetual thunder 
of ‘‘ Psychologie’? and ‘‘ Psychologismus,’’ ‘‘ Subjektiv’’ and 
‘‘ Objektiv.’’ The simple fact is, that a given individual’s ‘‘ need,”’ is 
not a good measure of value, for its own extent is generally incapable 
of measurement, unless innumerable external circumstances are taken 
into consideration. To admit this, however, is not to deny that the 
strength of the ‘‘ concrete need ’’ does in fact determine value. It 
implies no more than that the strength of that need is generally un- 
ascertainable. ’ j 

The most valuable part of Dr. Lifschitz’? book is that in which he 
shows how Economic theories are insensibly formed to meet the 
demands of social movements, and ascribes the ‘‘ Classical’’ and 
‘* Grenz-niitzen ’’ theories to the Capitalist camp, and the Labour theory 
to that of the Socialists. 


ae * * 


We can but draw attention to Professor William Cawthorne Unwin’s 
admirable ‘‘ Treatise on Hydraulics’? (Messrs. Adam and Charles 
Black, price 12s. 6d. net). The subject is one upon which this eminent 
scientist and engineer speaks with unexampled authority. The whole 
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subject is an empirical one, and here we have the results derived from 
two centuries of experiments aided by such comparatively meagre help 
as mathematics can supply. The mathematical subject of hydro- 
dynamics, fascinating though it is, helps the engineer but little, for 
the engineer deals with a fluid that possesses a measure of viscosity 
and, despite the tremendous mathematical analysis devoted to the 
problems of viscous fluids by Professor George Bryan and others, prac- 
tical results are still far to seek. Notwithstanding the vast advance of 
modern times the limitations of the mathematician with respect to motion 
in water or any other fluid are very narrow. So far as we deal with 
‘* fluids deprived of viscosity,’’ we obtain ‘‘ results flagrantly at variance 
‘* with the action of actual fluids. Hence, in dealing with the practical 
‘‘ problems of hydraulics the engineer has recourse to comparatively 
‘“ simple mechanical principles and simplified assumptions, which fur- 
‘nish rough formule, which can be modified by empirical constants so 
‘* as to be true to the necessary approximation over any required range 
‘* of conditions.’? The experimental data available is of varying value, 
and ‘‘ theoretical formule only render partial assistance in reducing to 
‘* intelligibility and order the mass of empirical observations.’’ Pro- 
fessor Unwin endeavours to give ‘‘ a sufficient account of experimental 
‘* investigations to enable a student to realise the limitations of formule, 
‘*and the degree of confidence which can be placed in calculations, 
‘* without getting involved in a cumbrous and confusing amount of 
‘‘ empirical details.’? In this volume, after dealing with the theory 
of hydraulics, Professor Unwin passes to difficult problems relating to 
“* discharge from orifices,’’ ‘‘ notches and weirs,’’ the flow of water in 
pipes, canals, and conduits, the gauging of streams, the ‘‘ impact and 
‘‘ reaction of fluids,’’ wind pressure, and so forth. The volume is of 
great value and should be added to every scientific library. 


* * * 


Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, in his volume on ‘‘ Population and 
‘* Progress ’’ (Messrs. Chapman and Hall, price 2s. 6d. net), deals 
with a difficult and uneasy subject. He is a burning advocate of what 
he calls ‘‘ the Voluntary Principle ’’ in marriage, the principle that it is 
a duty strictly to limit the number of children born. This learned 
jurist’s whole attitude is summed up in one sentence. After referring 
to overcrowded cottages he says :—‘‘ It is the landlord’s plain duty to 
‘‘ afford his tenant room for a family, but it is no less the tenant’s 
“‘duty to adjust his family to the room.’’ It is a most unconvincing 
argument as it assumes the incapacity of the tenant to rise in life. 
The whole of the first essay (written in 1873) is unconvincing and 
materialistic in the extreme. If England had acted on Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe’s ideas in (say) the age of Elizabeth there would have been no 
British Empire to-day. The nation looks with dread at a declining 
birth rate—a natural and inherited dread which is worth more than 
moot argument. France is suffering in every way from its stationary 
population. Mr. Crackanthorpe is good enough to admit that 
‘‘marriage followed by the birth of children stands OR NA 
‘*higeher platform than marriage which is wholly unfruitful.”’ He 
would have us limit “‘ the number of the family by obedience to a 
*‘ natural law, which although not infallible holds good in a large 
‘“number of cases.’? If physiological laws as to the limitation of 
numbers can be formulated so much the better; but the point still 
remains that a large proportion of great man have been late members 
of large families, and the risk of losing great men and women out- 
weighs ‘‘laws,’’ the empirical value of which is very doubtful. It is 
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significant that in the evolution of the human race the nations which 
have favoured large families have progressed while those who have 
deliberately limited the birth rate have died away. The Australian 
natives are distinguished advocates of the voluntary system. It is 
noteworthy, too, that Germany to-day has no sympathy with Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s views. 


* * * 


We must call attention to the new edition of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
‘* Principles of Western Civilization,’? which was first issued in 1902 
(Messrs. Macmillan and Co., price 5s. net). The Introduction to the 
new edition contains some very interesting reflections, and will doubt- 
less induce many thinkers to turn to this thoughtful volume. The 
book represents, Mr. Kidd tells us, ‘‘ the first attempt in Western 
‘literature to present a type of civilization as a developing system 
“of life possessing a characteristic meaning of its own in the evolu- 
‘“ tionary process, and having in this sense an organic unity far deeper 
‘“than that of any of the nations or political States included in it.’’ 
Mr. Kidd holds that the law of natural selection is a ‘‘ controlling 
** principle of social evolution.’’ But though no doubt this is in some 
sense true, there is a danger to-day when the whole process of evolu- 
tion is being subjected to elaborate reconsideration in applying the 
technical terms of evolution to the growth of society. Can we say, for 
instance, that in the evolution of society the acquired characters of one 
age are inherited by the next? Society is one vast organism, not a 
succession of organisms, and the analogy from the organisms of life 
is dangerous, though no doubt it connotes a truth. It is all very well 
to say that ‘‘ the meaning of ihe social process . . ._ is construct- 
‘‘ing the human mind,”’ but it is easier to gather some such idea from 
Newton’s third law than from the laws of biological evolution. Mr. 
Kidd is at his best in his attempt to find a place for religion, a motive 
force in daily life, as a factor in social evolution. Religion has, of 
course, an evolutionary significance in all the regions of social life, 
and Mr. Kidd gives due weight to this fact, though some would rather 
substitute ethics for religion in considering evolutionary forces. We 
agree entirely that civilization is a question rather of ethics than of 
race, and admit that Mr. Kidd laid down this principle before the 
recent emergence of Japan. 


* * * 


We must draw attention to an interesting volume of real value, 
entitled ‘‘ Paul the Mystic’’ (Mr. Andrew Melrose, price 4s. 6d. net), 
by Dr. J. M. Campbell, in which that somewhat neglected side of 
St. Paul’s complex character—the mystic side—is dealt with at length. 
‘“He is generally thought of merely as a consummate logician—a 
‘« skilful system builder. He was much more than that. He was first 
‘‘of all a poet, and afterwards a logician. He writes with the 
‘* exuberant imagination of a true Oriental, often sublimely indifferent 
‘to logical sequence, and displaying a subtilty of thought incompre- 
‘* hensible to the mere grammarian or textual critic.’’ We quite agree 
with this. We believe that the study of St. Paul from his mystic side 
will clear up many apparently insoluble textual problems. Dr. Camp- 
bell considers St. Paul from the various points of view of a religious, 
a Christian, an evangelical, a rational, and a practical mystic. He 
shows how the Apostle ‘‘ nourished the mystic life,’? and he places 
before us St. Paul’s message as a mystic to the Church of to-day. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. T. E. S. Scholes in the second volume of his work, entitled 
‘‘Glimpses of the Ages, or the ‘ Superior’ and ‘ Inferior’ races, so- 
‘‘called, discussed in the light of science and history’? (Mr. 
John Long), gives us the first instalment of an _ elaborate 
inquiry into the moral aspect of the claim to_ superiority 
put forth by the white over the coloured races. In his first 
volume Dr. Scholes dealt with the physical and mental aspects 
of this claim. The volume before us is a passionate protest against 
the abuse, the horrible abuse, of subject and coloured races by so- 
called Christians. The story of Pekin is indeed terrible. Dr. Scholes 
does not spare Britain. He does not approve of the methods that have 
brought many coloured peoples within the pax Brittanica, and does 
not think that the results justify the methods. It is a difficult question. 
The expansion of an Empire is not altogether within the control of its 
administrators, but the law administered is within that control. 
Britain does strive to preserve an equal law for all races within her 
peace. However, it is well for us as a nation to realise past faults, and 
to make reparation to native races so far as that is possible. We, 
however, cannot believe that it is true to say that the terrible poverty 
which lies behind so many of the Indian plagues is due to the enormous 
taxes paid by the Indian peoples. It is a popular fallacy. The payments 
made by the peasantry are small even compared with their small 
earnings; and in exchange the peasant has that peace of which he, for 
generations, knew nothing. There is a great deal of truth in Dr. 
Scholes’ general indictment of the treatment of coloured races, and the 
book may do some good especially at a time when the horrible Congo 
problem is so close to the conscience of Europe. 


* % * 


We can but note the publication of Sir William Earnshaw Cooper’s 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Socialism and its Perils’’ (Mr. Eveleigh Nash, 
price 2s. 6d. net). The number of works on this subject that pour 
from the press are evidence of the vitality of the theme, and this book, 
which claims to be a critical survey of the policy of Socialism, 
‘* showing the Fallacies and Impracticabilities of its Doctrines,’’ will 
no doubt find and deserve readers. With some of the ‘‘ Drastic 
‘* Changes ’’ included in the Socialist programme set forth by Sir 
William Cooper there must go the favour of all who hope for social 
progress. No child under sixteen ought to be employed for wages in 
any trade. Surely, Sir William Cooper agrees with this proposition. 
It is so difficult to tell what is meant by Socialism. If it means social 
reform, we are all socialists to-day. If it means the municipalisation 
of the means of production, only a handful are socialists. The Trades 
Union Congress made that clear, on September 8th, last. If it means 
‘‘Destruction of Religious Faith,’’ or ‘‘Loosening of the Marriage ties,’’ 
nobody practically believes in it except those who on other grounds 
are certainly. not socialists. We are not more afraid of Socialism than 
is the British working-man. In vain is the net set in the sight of any 
bird. Sir William Cooper’s book may be read with gain by those 
who have leanings towards general municipalisation. The absurd 
side of Socialism is dealt with by him in quite admirable fashion, 
though he has, perhaps, too little sympathy with the moral side of the 
whole movement. 
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The Rev. Henry Lansdell has republished under the title ‘‘ The 
“Tithe in Scripture’? (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) 
certain chapters from his lengthy and earnest work ‘‘ The Sacred 
‘ Truth,”’ in the belief that ‘‘ these should be published apart, at least 
“those portions thereof which are directly concerned with Holy 
‘“ Scripture.”? He has added ‘‘a revised edition of the original 
‘bibliography with additions up-to-date’? on ‘‘tithe-paying and 
““ systematic and proportionate giving.’’ These chapters deal with 
tithe-paying in Patriarchal and Mosaic times, in the period from Joshua 
to Solomon, in the epochs before and after the Captivity. He con- 
siders the evidence from the Apocrypha, and deals with the Talmudic 
teaching on the subject. He gives us four chapters on thé Tithe in 
relation to the New Testament. Our Lord, it is argued, was 
undoubtedly an observer of the law, and therefore sanctioned’ tithe- 
paying. ‘‘ We are left to infer that He not only paid tithes and all 
“other religious dues, but that He probably exceeded what the law 
““required.’’ We do not ourselves quite go with Dr. Lansdell in his 
explicit doctrine as to the amount that a man should expend in giving. 
It seems to us that it is the spirit of giving rather than the amount 
that matters. What does matter is that he who gives should see that 
his gift is an effective gift; a gift that does not pauperise directly or 
indirectly the recipient. Most charity is destructive of independence. 
A gift of time is often more valuable than a gift of money. But the 
danger of material charity should not, we admit, in any way cloak the 
duty. If a man cannot give his life to society, he must, at least, give 
a substantial proportion of his substance. But the life is the proper gift. 

* * * 


Dr. Newton H. Marshall has done wisely in publishing his little 
volume of sermons on ‘‘ Atonement and Progress’’ (Messrs. James 
Clarke & Co., price 2s. net). ‘‘ The plan of the book is merely to 
‘‘invite readers to bring the doctrine of the Atonement as far as 
‘possible into relation with our present-day knowledge and ideas.’’ 
How does the doctrine stand with respect to the theory of Evolution? | 
‘‘ We are not the mere creatures of evolution. We have the power 
‘“of choice. We can be what we love.’’ ‘‘ Christ in History ’’ cer- 
tainly confirms the doctrine, while Dr. Marshall argues strongly that 
the distinctive feature of that psychological fact ‘‘ conversion,’’ is the 
Atonement. His great point that ‘‘ Atonement and Progress are not 
aie irrelevant ideas, or things linked arbitrarily togéther. They 
‘fare one and the same’”’ seems to us clear enough. ‘‘ Atonement is 
‘ God giving Himself. Progress is man apprehending and experiencing 
‘“God.’’ We strongly recommend the study of this striking volume. 

* * * 


We must record the publication of Mr. Coleman Phillipson’s 
‘* Studies in International Law ’’ (written at the suggestion of Sir John 
Macdonell), dealing with the ‘‘ influence of international arbitration on 
‘“the development of international law,’’ and ‘‘ the rights of Neutrals 
‘‘and Belligerents as to submarine cables, wireless telegraphy, and 
‘‘intercepting of information in time of war.’’ The first essay deals 
fully with arbitration schemes and with the fundamental relationship 
of the conceptions of law and arbitration. The subject is a very 
important one, and Mr. Phillipson illustrates it by a discussion of the 
chief arbitrations of the nineteenth century. Essays of this type go 
a long way in forming public opinion, and the opinion of politicians. 
The school of international juridical thought, that Sir John Macdonell 
has done so much to create, is indeed doing good work for international 
progress. (Stevens and Haynes.) 
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‘‘Inspired Millionaires: an Interpretation of America,’ by Mr. 
Gerald Stanley Lee (Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A.), 
is a striking book. What could not.an inspired millionaire do? There 
are so many of them, and to-day a man need not be a mean man or a 
bad man to be a vastly rich man: ‘‘ Many of them are rich by some 
‘‘ mighty, silent, sudden service they have done to a whole planet at 
‘‘once. They have not had time to lose their souls . . . . it is 
‘“time for men to begin to believe that a man may be good enough to 
‘be rich.’’ There are going to be more not less men of vast wealth. 
Suppose that they are converted to good works? That is the theme, 
and it is worked out with a certain gleam of humour that makes the 
book not unpleasant reading. Its moral purpose is, however, higher 
than its humour. 

——_—_—__@—___—_—_ 


NOTES. 


The Antiquary’s Books, published by Methuen and Co., form a really 
popular and at the same time sound and informing series of volumes. 
Among forthcoming additions are ‘‘ The Guilds of London,’’ by Mr. 
George Unwin; ‘‘ Schools in Mediwval England,’’ by Mr. A. F. Leach; 
‘©The Medieval Hospitals of England,’’ by Miss Rotha M. Clay; and 
‘* Old English Instruments of Music,’’ by Mr. F. W. Galpin. It may 
safely be asserted that these four will vie in interest with any of their 
forerunners. 

* * * 

It is proposed to publish a sumptuous volume illustrative of the work 
of M. Rodin, the eminent sculptor. It will be not merely a study of his 
art, but will also include a biography by Mlle. Judith Cladel. The 
volume will be large folio in size with some ninety full-page reproduc- 
tions of his sculptures. The publication, of course, is in French and 
is being produced by a Brussels firm. 

* * * 


Few people realise how much English law owes to the Roman system of 
law which bears the name of Justinian. It is sufficient to look through 
a volume of Stephen’s ‘‘ Commentaries on the Laws of England,’’ 
which may be regarded as the law book most in general use, to note the 
numerous references to his Codes and Digest. Roman law is the first 
subject which has to be grasped by the student before he can be called 
to the bar in order to become a professional advocate. Of course, he 
must read it in the original Latin, but a generation is arising which does 
not do that with facility. Moreover, it is a sound contention that the 
productions of the master minds of all ages should be available in our 
own language. Accordingly a cordial welcome was given to the first 
volume of a translation of Justinian’s Digest which appeared four years 
ago under the auspices of the Cambridge University Press. The work was 
undertaken by the late Professor Monro, who had a singularly extensive 
knowledge of Roman law. In the preface he expressed the hope that 
‘‘it may be finished in the course of a few years either by the present 
‘‘ writer or by another.’’ Since he passed to his rest at the beginning 
of the year no announcement has been made of its continuance. It is 
much to be hoped that ‘‘ another ’’ may be found to continue this useful 
piece of work. The late Professor’s munificent bequest to Gonville and 
Caius College is commemorated by a Monro Professorship. From it 
has been granted to the University the sum of £1,000 for the Squire 
Law Library in order to provide a small income known as the Charles 
Munro Fund for the purchase and binding of foreign books. 
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THE NEAR EASTERN CRISIS. 


ATIONAL armies are trumps in the game of politics to-day, 
and international treaties and conventions derive their value 
chiefly from these. Stipulations can be relied upon only so long as 
the party that benefits by them is strong. Not longer. Hence the 
primary duty of patriots is to agitate for formidable land and sea 
forces, without which national life is become precarious. Such in 
brief is the bitter lesson inculcated by the political events of the 
past three weeks, which have set the Balkan States by the ears and 
_ conjured up the danger of a European war. Bloodshed, which can 
neither change the past nor smooth the future for any of the would-be . 
belligerents, may yet be avoided; but faith in the sanctity of solemn 
promises cannot be speedily restored nor belief in the necessity of 
redoubtable armaments readily shaken. 

This unwelcome change in the current of European civilisation is 
the work of German forces, intent on pushing forward’ the cause 
of the Teutonic race. To wide-awake observers, therefore, it did 
not come as a surprise. Good-natured optimists, however, who are 
blind to German designs would hardly be convinced’ even by the. 
occurrence of the catastrophe which has often been foretold by 
political soothsayers, and may one day be described by national 
historians. It is useless to blame the Powers of Central Europe for 
a series of acts which, however moralists may look upon them, bear 
the hall-mark of zealous patriotism. 


THE ETHICS OF BARON VON AEHRENTHAL. 


’The Kaiser’s aspiration to become the secular arm of Islam and 
the checks it received in Africa and Asia Minor engendered the 
Morocco and the Near Eastern problems. As soon as the old Turkish 
régime had crumbled away it became evident that the treasures of 
merit which Germany had laid up at Yildiz for nearly a generation 
were lost in the ruins. No bill for gratitude now drawn ‘on the 
Sultan was likely to be honoured by the Young Turks. They were 
courteous and friendly, but not subservient. It seemed likely that 
even the Bagdad Railway would be seriously affected by the change, 
inasmuch as the kilometric guarantee would not be available later 
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on. In a word, the revolution of Young Turkey dealt a stunning 
blow to German interests. Nothing short of a counter-revolution 
could save the situation. For the new men in the rejuvenated State 
looked to Great Britain for friendship and guidance, thus adding 
insult to injury. The reaction in Turkey seemed paralysed for a 
long time to come, so that there was little hope of its recovering its 
power and position, unless under stress of unfavourable conditions 
from without, such as a foreign war. It was then that Austria moved 
to the front and set a number of wheels rolling. 

If the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina had been deliberately 
reserved by the two Teutonic partners for such a conjuncture as this, 
the world would have reason to admire the statesmanship that devised 
such far-seeing schemes. But the most sagacious politicians are much 
less far-sighted than is supposed, and owe more to the chapter of 
accidents than even their adversaries imagine. The truth would 
seem to be that here again a curious coincidence had taken place: 
the active policy of Baron von Aebrenthal dove-tailed completely 
with the accidental needs of the moment. Baron von Aehrenthal had 
been Ambassador in St. Petersburg, where he studied Russian affairs 
under the most favourable circumstances imaginable, and with a 
thoroughness which has been rarely equalled. He was privileged to 
retire behind the scenes. He was informed of the weak places of 
the huge political organism, he was admitted to the chart-room of the 
ship of State, and took the mental measure of the captain and the 
men. And when it had become clear to him that Russia, however 
strong at core, was, and would long be, as helpless as a drunken 
man, he took to weaving his plans without considering her. She 
might do her very worst and it would not be very terrible. Moreover, 
as she herself was slowly becoming conscious of her helplessness, 
the chances were that she would gnash her teeth in angry impotence 
and do nothing. Sursum corda. 

Ugly rumours began to circulate just then about Austrian designs 
in the Near East. In Russia, however, nobody heeded them, because 
Austria had never ceased to be the bogey in the Tsardom. But 
one day the improbable fact was bruited abroad that instead of 
making energetic representations to the Porte and insisting on 
reforms in Macedonia, Austria had come to terms with the Sultan 
about her own little affairs, and had obtained a railway concession 
through the Sandjak of Novi Bazar. As at that time she had a 
mandate from Europe and a convention with Russia grounded on 
the maintenance of the status guo in the Near East, this selfish and 
secret transaction smacked’ of perfidy. A howl of execration was 


heard in Russia. The Balkan Slavs bestirred themselves, only to | 


find that they could do nothing. Austrian public opinion applauded 
the venturesome Foreign Minister. The Press dealt on the cultural 
benefits of a railway; Russia was circumvented, but the Miirzsteg 
Convention guaranteeing the status guo was not formally abrogated. 


ae 
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It was not until public opinion had begun to forget this breach of 
diplomatic faith that the need was felt of weakening Turkey. 
Whether Austria’s foreign policy was shaped to any extent by a 
desire to discredit the Young Turkish Party, give a fillip to the 
reactionary cause and hinder the rise of a powerful State in the 
Near East, is a question that lies beyond the historian’s purview. 
The fact is, that in no other way than this was it feasible to deal a 
blow at the new Constitutional régime that had turned from Ger- 
many to England, and from underhand intrigues to healthy publicity. 
It is further a fact that the blow has been dealt, although down to 
the present moment it is not easy to estimate its effects. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina have been lost to the Ottoman State during the first 
couple of months of the Constitutional régime. Bulgaria has been 
severed from Turkey during the same short interval. Crete has 
moved away towards Greece, and the Dardanelles must ultimately be 
thrown open to the Russians as a consequence. Each of these events 
is being utilised as a weapon against the new Liberal organism, and | 
it 1s on the cards that the reaction may thus be enabled to make 
a stand against the Liberals, although it can never again ascend the 
throne. The action of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria put the 
Young Turks in a perilous dilemma: if they acquiesced in the breach 
of the treaty obligations and did nothing to enforce respect for 
them, they laid themselves open to a charge of unpatriotic inaction. 
On the other hand, if they went to war with Bulgaria they would 
probably be defeated at first, because they had’ disbanded their best 
men and had no means of mobilising as quickly as Bulgaria, and 
this would have been even worse than blameworthy indifference. In 
a word, do what they might, the Young Turkish administration was 
bound to be adversely criticised and its hold on the Empire weakened. 
Such were the principal phases of the campaign under which the 
Turkish reform movement underwent a certain check. Austria’s 
Slav adversaries maintain that one may fitly speak of a plan of 
campaign, inasmuch as the acts and the actors were determined in 
advance and every movement calculated with precision. Whether 
this damaging accusation can be substantiated 1 am, unable to say. 
Bulgarians and other Slavs confirm it. The incident of which the 
Bulgarian agent in Constantinople was the victim or the hero is 
cited as a case in point. M. Gueshoff was not invited to a diplomatic 
dinner given to the representatives of foreign Powers in Con- 
stantinople. 


COINCIDENCE OR DESIGN? 


The Turks, laying stress on the relations of vassal and suzerain 
that existed in theory between Bulgaria and the Ottoman Empire, 
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endeavoured to symbolise them in the domain of diplomacy. They 
held that a vassal State cannot be represented by an Ambassador 
or a Minister Plenipotentiary, especially at the court of its suzerain. 
And the contention is true. But Bulgaria was not in reality a 
vassal community. She coined money and maintained a powerful 
standing army, concluded treaties and conventions with foreign 
Powers, made war and peace without reference to the Sultan, insti- 
tuted an Order of Merit which was bestowed by the Prince upon 
Abdul Hamid, kept diplomatic agents in London, Vienna, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg and Paris, and generally behaved as independent 
States are wont to behave. Even her agent in Turkey and the 
Ottoman Commissary at Sofia were almost on the same footing as 
the ordinary diplomatists. Almost, but not entirely. This was a 
cause of friction between the two States. The Turkish Commissary 
at Sofia, for instance, maintained that he was not a mere diplomatist, 
while the Bulgarian Foreign Office insisted that he was, and 
treated him accordingly. In Constantinople the Bulgarian agent 
resented any difference made between him and other representatives 
of Balkan States, and generally he received little cause to complain. 

Suddenly, under the new régime, a change was made in this 
respect. The consideration theretofore shown by the Sultan was 
discontinued, and a grave insult put upon the Bulgarian agent, 
M. Gueshoff. Not only was this gentleman not included in the list 
of invitations to an official dinner, but the slight was intensified by 
the subsequent explanations volunteered to him. He was informed 
that he represented a vassal, not an independent State, and therefore 
could not lay claim to the rank of diplomatist. I have been at some 
pains to get at the genesis of the slight put upon M. Gueshoff, and 
to ascertain whether it was a Jesuitical plot -woven by Germany, or la 
silly blunder for which the Turks are responsible: And I can vouch 
for it, that the following version corresponds with the facts. In the 
first instance, the Turks are to blame. The Foreign Secretary, Tewfik 
Pasha, left out M. Gueshoff’s name from the list of the invited. He 
did not, however, attribute any great importance to the matter and 
was ready to insert the name if the Diplomatic Corps or its doyen, 
the German Ambassador, desired. Knowing this and wishing to 
avoid barren disputes, M. Gueshoff raised the question and the 
German Ambassador was asked to mediate. This however he 
declined to do. He explained that while quite willing to welcome 
M. Gueshoff if he had been invited, he was not prepared to ask for an 
invitation for him. That was a matter for the Turks. M. Gueshoff 
is not a Diplomatist and therefore the doyen cannot move on his 
behalf. 

That attitude of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein is not by any 
means indefensible. But when he afterwards, in conversation with 
Turkish dignitaries, on whom the decision depended, gave it as his 
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| opinion that having deliberately omitted Gueshoff’s name, they ought 
not to insert it after his protest, he went beyond his legitimate sphere 
and in lieu of a peacemaker became a mischief maker. To that extent 
and only to that extent is it correct to speak of the Gueshoff incident 
as “made in Germany.” As soon as the Young Turkish leaders, it 
is added, discerned the mistake, they undertook to make the fullest 
amends for the past and to accept Bulgaria’s view of her repre- , 
sentatives’ status in the future. But it was too late. The spark had 
fallen on the powder, and the explosion could not now be hindered. 
Bulgaria was resolved to put an end to the fiction that she was still 
a vassal of the Sultan and to have her independence ratified by the 
_ Powers. This aim was reasonable and patriotic. The moment 
chosen, however, was singularly inopportune, the means adopted were 
utterly unjustifiable, and some of the consequences disastrous to the 
Slav cause. It was through the door thus broken through by Bulgaria 
that Austria slipped into permanent possession of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. And here again everything is said to have been pre- 
arranged. 


BULGARIA’S PATRIOTISM AND*FERDINAND’S 
AMBITION. 


Independent in everything but the name, Bulgaria has long shown 
herself more solicitous for the well-being of the Slavs of Macedonia 
than for high-sounding titles and empty distinctions. When a Con- 
stitution was about to be bestowed on the newly-created State, the 
spokesmen of Bulgaria refused categorically to accept it. For their 
brethren in Eastern Roumelia and Macedonia were still, they said, 
under Turkish sway. “Until we are united with our brethren,” they 
explained, “we shall not accept a Constitution.” And it cost the 
Russians a good deal of time and suasion to induce the deputies to 
take what was offered, and to look to Providence for what they 
were striving after. And many a time since then Bulgarian publicists 
have declared that only on the day when all Bulgarians would be 
together under one and the same ruler would they proclaim the 
Principality a kingdom. Affection like this is rare in politics, and 
is refreshing wherever we find it. 

Prince Ferdinand is known to hold different views. Banishing 
sentimentality from politics, he drives a hard bargain at all times 
and with all people. In this matter he is no respecter of persons. 
Born without a fatherland, in the true sense of the word, he conceived 
a yearning to wear a crown, and to the realisation of this life-dream 
he devoted the faculties of his mind and jeopardised the welfare of 
‘his immortal soul. The story of his striving, his perseverance and 
his ultimate success would, if told graphically and in detail, prove 
as interesting as a sensational novel or a biography of the Empress 
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of China. Dissatisfied with the status of Prince, he has for years 
been Watching his opportunity to proclaim himself King. He felt 
humiliated beyond words at being always set below the Kings of 
Servia and Roumania in virtue of that court etiquette of which he is 
himself a pedantic observer. And he resolved to amend this when 
the fitting moment should arrive. 

Last year, just before setting out for Austria, Prince Ferdinand 
deemed the time favourable for action, and intimated to the Foreign 
Office in Vienna that he intended to promote the Principality to 
the rank of a kingdom and bestow the crown upon himself. Swift 
and sharp was the reply. The moment, Baron von Aehrenthal 
answered, is far from auspicious, the status guo must not be disturbed 
in the Balkans, and unless Ferdinand renounces without delay his 
intention, he will do well to give Austrian territory a wide berth. 
Accustomed to wait, the Prince submitted, and was welcomed to the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. This incident reveals the fact that the Prince 
of Bulgaria felt himself obliged to give notice to the Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of any premeditated act of his or of his 
Government which was calculated to change the international status 
of the Principality. Whether, as some assert, this obligation arose 
from a formal agreement is immaterial. The main point is that it 
was felt and acted upon. For one may reasonably infer from this 
that the Prince’s proclamation at Tirnovo was expected by Austria. 
That it was desired is matter of common knowledge. 


UBI BENE IBi PATRIA. TO-DAY CODLIN, TO-MORROW 
DELOR Ts 


Last spring the morbid longing for a crown came upon Ferdinand 
anew. But this time he turned from Austria to Russia in the hope of 
getting a favourable hearing. In vain has Russia, under M. Izvolsky, 
been scrupulously observant of her international obligations, and 
despite the queer turn which Austria had played her in the matter 
of the Sandjak Railway, she still thought herself bound by the 
Mirzsteg Convention to keep the status guo intact in the peninsula. 
Congruously with this policy, the Prince’s question whether the Tsar’s 
Government would encourage Buigaria was negatived. In Russia a 
great difference is perceived between the personal ambition of Prince 
Ferdinand and the genuine patriotic aspirations of the nation; and 
while public sympathy goes out to the one, very different sentiments 
are inspired by the other. The Prince was advised to wait, as’ M. 
Izvolsky had great hopes of bettering the lot of the Bulgarians of 
Macedonia, whose suffermgs were always taken to heart by the 
Bulgarians of the Principality. There was nothing to be done. 
Ferdinand had to bite the sour apple and look as pleasant as’ he 
could. He watched and waited until he could prey. Meanwhile he 
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strove, not without success, to interweave his own personal ambitions 
with the national aspirations. Only in this way would it be feasible 
to let the Bulgars of Macedonia shift for themselves, while his own 
subjects would raise their voices in favour of establishing a kingdom, 
and Ferdinand would set the crown on his own head. This plan 
involved the abandonment by Bulgaria of her prestige and, indeed, 
her role in Macedonia, it raised a feud between Servia and Bulgaria, 
and it tended to damage the Slav cause generally. Under these 
conditions the Prince understood that Austria would befriend him, 
not Russia. And to Austria he accordingly turned. 

What took place between Prince Ferdinand and Baron von 
Aehrenthal has never been divulged in words.’ It has been indicated 
by acts. The Prince allowed it to be known that Austria was pre- 
paring to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, and that through the 
breach that would thus be made in the Treaty of Berlin, Bulgaria 
as well as Austria would enter. His Foreign Secretary made no 
secret of his design. It was spoken of in Vienna and Budapest 
_ without open displeasure and with secret satisfaction. Foreign 
diplomatists heard of it and informed their Governments. When 
they asked about it at the Austrian Foreign Office the impression 
was ingeniously conveyed to them that Prince Ferdinand would not 
dare fly in the face of Europe by infringing the Treaty of Berlin. 
And they accordingly reassured their Governments. When the 
curtain was rung up on the last act of the drama they were as dis- 
eusted as Sir Nicholas O’Conor was when he discovered that he had 
been grossly deceived by Count Muravieff, and that Port Arthur 
had been seized and was flying the Russian flag. Some of them 
devoutly or iniquitously hoped that the gods of vengeance were 
working hard in secret. 


RUSSIA WIS COUSLED WEROM.-THE NEAR oboe 


Characteristic of the situation is Ferdinand’s attitude towards 
Russia. Before the legend of her military strength was dissipated in 
the cornfields of Manchuria her will had to’ be reckoned with in the 
Near East. Ferdinand himself, indeed, had at one time braved 
Russia’s displeasure, that being the risk he ran for the sake of 
certain chances of obtaining the crown. But subsequently he did 
penance—if not in sackcloth and ashes, at least by humbling himself 
to the dust. Before the actual defeat of the Russian troops and the 
loss of Russian prestige, the chief of the Principality of Bulgaria 
forefelt what was coming. And he made ready for it by forming 
a Russophobe Ministry and trying to bring about a little league of 
his own on lines that could not be described as Russophile. Since 
then Austria, too, had drawn her own inferences, and Baron von 
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Aehrenthal, who had learned in St. Petersburg more than Prince 
Ferdinand knows on the subject, had quietly ignored Russia in the 
Balkans, and carried out his own policy without seeking her assent 
or fearing her displeasure. On the changes that have now been 
effected in the peninsula, where once her wish was law, she has not 
been consulted. Neither has Great Britain or France. They were 
only hoodwinked. The reason for that treatment is that nowadays 
influence at the green table of diplomacy is in proportion to military 
strength. Germany commands an army that has no equal. Austria- 
Hungary disposes of numerous troops which are among the best in 
Europe. And the other Powers either cannot or will not emulate 
them. In that difference lurks the essence of the matter. In the 
strugele between Slav and German the latter has already made 
remarkable headway, and the feather that shows the strength and 
direction of the wind is Prince Ferdinand’s demeanour towards 
Russia. 

‘Bulgaria hoped to follow Austria-Hungary through the rent to be 
made in the Treaty of Berlin. But the Central European Powers 
would much rather that the little Slav nation should lead the way. 
For this order of procedure would, among other advantages, have the 
effect of embroiling Turkey with Bulgaria, arousing the Serbs against 
their eastern neighbour, and) extenuating the temerity of Austria, 
who could plead that she had passed through an open door. And 
once more the desire of the German States was realised. The 
Gueshoff incident was created in Constantinople, dormant passions 
were awakened in Bulgaria, and the Oriental railway line in Southern 
Bulgaria was arbitrarily retained after the strike was ended which 
alone justified its seizure. In this way the Prince burned Bulgaria’s 
boats, and there was no return. He and the nation over which he 
presided had to push forward and clear the road for the German 
vadvance. And they accomplished the task most successfully, fancy- 
ing they were furthering exclusively their own particular interests. 
It is fair to say that the Bulgarian Cabinet denies the existence of 
any preconcerted arrangement between the Austro-Hungarian and 
the Bulgarian Governments. I have discussed the matter thoroughly 
with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of Public Works and others, 
and they assure me emphatically that the moment Turkey found 
political salvation in Constitutionalism, Bulgaria resolved to qualify 
to become her friend by vindicating complete independence for her- 
self. Various accidental circumstances forced them to wait: the 
absence of the Prince and the Premier, the Gueshoff incident and 
others. When these obstacles were cleared away, they proclaimed 
independence. I accept unhesitatingly this version of the matter, but 
I hold that the web of foreign politics in Bulgaria is spun by 
Ferdinand, who is always active, and not by his Cabinets which are 
there to-day and gone to-morrow. 
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THE: SEIZURE OF THE ORIENTAL. RAILWAY: 


The Roumelian section of the Oriental Railway has long been a 
thorn in the flesh of Bulgaria, and one can sympathise with her desire 
to annex that route, together with the country through which it 
passes. To have an important railway pass through the most fertile 
part of the country and to allow it to belong to one foreign State 
and be exploited by capitalists of two other foreign States is 
humiliating to national pride, dangerous from a strategic point of 
view, and disadvantageous commercially. Bulgarians should not, 
therefore, be blamed for striving to get a firm hold of that valuable 
line of communications. This is all the more natural that it ought, 
they think, to have gone with the province. Certainly they could 
have possessed themselves of it long ago: probably without any 
expenditure in 1885-1886, and at a relatively small pecuniary sacrifice 
somewhat later. But lack of sagacity hmdered them from raising the 
question on the former occasion, and excessive economy prevented 
_ them from paying the price demanded on the latter. Proprietary 
rights in the railway belonged to Turkey, who owned Eastern 
Roumelia when the Berlin Treaty was framed, just as the railways 
of Northern Bulgaria belonged to the Ottoman Empire before the 
Principality was created. Now, when Bulgaria proper became a 
State, it took over the State railways on its territory, together with 
the rights and obligations bound up with them. In like manner, when 
Eastern Roumelia was welded together with Bulgaria in 1885, the 
State railway there—the line of which is now in question—ought 
by right, it is contended, to have passed into the possession of the 
Prince’s Government on the same terms on which it may be said to 
belong to Turkey. For all other rights and obligations of the 
Ottoman Empire in the annexed province were transferred to the 
Principality—the administration of the finances, the execution of the 
laws, the spread of education—in a word, everything. The nghts of 
the Porte in the Roumelian section of the Oriental Railway were not 
expressly included, not, it is argued, because objections were raised, 
but because the matter was overlooked. That, of course, was largely 
the fault of the Bulgarians themselves. Later on negotiations were 
opened with a view to the purchase of the railway, but as the amount 
demanded, which was really very moderate—about a million sterling, 
I think—seemed exorbitant to the Bulgarian taxpayer, the subject 
was dropped. To-day the price has risen enormously, not only 
because the line is prosperous, but also because the Bulgarian State 
proposes to expropriate it whether the company will or not. 

The Bulgarians further plead that the Oriental Railway Company 
promotes commercial and political interests which are anti-Bulgarian. 
The tariffs are framed for the purpose of favouring the port of 
Dedeagatch and not Burgas, in order to enable German wares to enter 
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the markets of the Near East on more advantageous terms than any 
other country’s exports. That is the meaning of the expression 
“Tariff of Penetration.” And this is natural, seeing that although 
the Company is officially under the protection of Austria-Hungary, it 
is really a German concern. ‘That in strategic problems the Company 
should favour Turkey at the expense of Bulgaria is equally natural, 
because it owns a much larger section of the line in the Ottoman 
Empire and cannot afford to offend the Government there. Hence 
the Bulgarian authorities were pained but not surprised to learn, 
just when the danger of war seemed most imminent, that the 
line in. question had but six locomotives on Bulgarian territory: of 
these, two were practically useless and the remainder were defective. 
And of the rolling stock which ought to have been available only 
one-third was there. The rest was on Turkish territory—in 
Adrianople! 

‘Bulgaria’s resolve to possess herself of the railway is thus seen 
to be excusable. Her attempt to confiscate it is less so. She only 
damaged her good case by exaggerating it. During a strike which 
-was organised in Constantinople the Bulgarian Government 
despatched men to keep the trains running. Nothing could have 
been less blameworthy. It was in the interest of all Europe that 
this should be accomplished, and the Prince’s Government accom- 
plished it. But when the strike was ended the Ministers refused to 
give back the railway, and then the trouble began. Curiously enough 
the States whose interests were most closely affected by this arbitrary 
decision were Bulgaria’s backers, Austria and Germany, most of the 
shareholders of the company being subjects of the Hapsburgs or 
the Hohenzollerns. This plan of cross purposes seemed at. first 
disconcerting. In reality it was the reverse. For Bulgaria committed 
a breach of international law, and constructively—some maintained— 
she was guilty of an infraction of the Treaty of Berlin as well. And 
that was not unwelcome. None the less, Austria and Germany 
despatched their diplomatic agents in Sofia to protest against the 
retention of the railway. The protest was duly made, politely 
listened to, and wholly disregarded. The Prince’s Ministers’ may 
have chuckled at the comedy which they were thus allowed to play 
with the Great Powers. They knew that in such matters it is the 
tone that makes the music, and the tone of the protesting diplomatists 
was pleasant and cheerful. So the matter was quietly buried— 
during the entracte between Bulgaria’s first breach of international 
law and the second, Austria and Germany courteously stepping aside 
to allow the Prince and his fellow-workers to go ahead and clear 
the way for Baron von Aehrenthal. And no sooner had they raised 
the Principality to the rank of a kingdom, amid rejoicings that lasted 
a. few days, than the Central European Powers reappeared on the 
scene like a bailiff ata banquet. This time their mien was threatening, 
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their tone severe, and their words tantamount to an ultimatum. 
They demanded the restitution of the expropriated railway and a 
speedy satisfactory settlement of the claim for damages that was 
presented by the company. On this occasion there was no chuckling 
on the part of the Ministers. They felt that they would have to face 
the dismal music or return to their usual avocations. For Bulgaria 
had played the part assigned to her by the director of the political 
theatre, and she was not wanted any further. For Central Europe 
she was a sucked orange. And among disillusioned politicians of the 
lesser Tsardom:—as it is called, to distinguish it from Russia—there 
was wailing and gnashing of teeth. In order to reflect upon the 
situation undisturbed, the peripatetic Cabinet of M. Mlainoff retired 
to a quiet, sequestered spot in the Rylo mountains, far from the 
maddening crowd of Sofia. They disappeared suddenly one night 
while the diplomatic agents supposed that they were still holding 
a Cabinet Council, and when it became known that they had left 
Sofia wild’ rumours were spread concerning the destination of the 
Cabinet, the motives of the nocturnal flight, and the probable upshot 
of the crisis. 


PRINCE FERDINAND WINS A KINGDOM ON A HORSE. 


From that night onward the Bulgarians awoke to the conviction 
that independence, which would bring them in very little, may cost 
them very much. And not in money only. Had they been advised 
by Russia, France and Great Britain, of whose active sympathies 
they were assured, they would have attained the desired goal a little 
less speedily, but far more comfortably and without irksome after- 
effects. To pay large sums of money only because they piloted 
Austria through the Near Eastern maze is a maddening thought to 
the thrifty Bulgarians. To have hurt the feelings of their ‘brothers 
in Macedonia is still. more galling. And these are not the only 
sacrifices ‘which their precipitation may entail. The Prince paid 
least of any for his prize. Indeed, one might affirm that he made no 
sacrifice worth mentioning if one had not seen him astride a Bul- 
garian quadruped, entering the city of Sofia, flopping from side to 
side, kept from falling by the combined efforts of two warriors on 
horseback and a groom on foot, and looking sick at heart and sore 
in body. Standing within a couple of yards of the new monarch, 
who clutched the reins convulsively with his left hand whenever, in 
response to cheers, he raised his right to the peak of his cap, I could 
not but feel that he, too, was paying dear for his whistle, nor could 
one grudge him the pleasure that beamed from his eyes in the 
cathedral church, when, having first nudged the deacon and told 
him not to pray for “the heir” as theretofore, but for the Tsar, 
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Tsaritsa and Tsarevitch, these magic words were rolled out into the 
incense-laden air with oriental unction by the docile man of God. 


WHAT BULGARIA MIGHT AND SHOULD HAVE DONE. 


Prince Ferdinand enjoys the reputation of being a far-sighted 
politician, and he appears to have come by it quite fairly. Still it 
is not iconoclastic to affirm that the most brilliant diplomatic coups 
are those that he has failed to accomplish; and among these was 
the task of enabling Bulgaria to pluck the rose of independence 
without pricking her fingers with the thorns. He knew perfectly 
well that Bulgaria’s opportunity was drawing near, and that her 
ordeal of patience was coming to an end. A country that has a 
future in store for it can afford to wait. In Bulgaria’s case it was 
a matter merely of months. For Austria was bent on annexing 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Russia was vaguely aware of this. France 
knew it. Italy approved it. Prince Ferdinand was not only 
acquainted with this design, but he apprised certain Ministers of it, 
and they in turn made haste to prepare to utilise it. “After Austria, 
“Bulgaria,” was the watchword. And, rightly understood, it was 
statesmanlike. Not in imitating the treaty breaker, but in profiting 
by the infraction to ask the Powers to recognise accomplished facts 
—one of which was the independence of the Principality—lay 
political wisdom. Let Austria tear up the parchment if she would, 
and then Bulgaria might request the Powers, when patching it, not 
to include the fragments that had become palimpsests. They would 
undoubtedly have turned a favourable ear to her petition, as they 
are now doing to the demands of Greece, Montenegro and Servia. 
It was a choice between the role of hammer and anvil. And Prince 
Ferdinand did not elect to become the haminer. 


FERDINAND’S POLICY OF IRRITATING THE POWERS. 


Instead of that safe course, which Prince Ferdinand was strongly 
advised to take, he yielded to the temptation set him, gave up his 
intention of waiting until Austria had battered in the door, smashed 
it in twice himself and damaged the cause of his people very con- 
siderably. The European Areopagus is not as favourably disposed 
towards the treaty breaker as it would have been towards the 
respecter of even obnoxious stipulations. 

But even after the deed was done, and its effects could no longer 
be arrested, something, nay much, might have been undertaken with 
a view to mitigate them. Bulgaria’s responsible leaders must have 
known that it would materially assist them if they could conciliate 
Europe in general and Turkey in particular. And the problem could 
have found a satisfactory solution had they begun by restoring the 
railway ‘to the company that has the right of exploiting it, leaving 
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negotiations for acquiring it to a later period. To Turkey, whose 
friends and allies they must soon become, it behoved them to. say : 
“Our independence had to come, and it has been achieved under 
“conditions that were not wholly of our making. We did not mean 
“to offend Turkey; on the contrary, we wanted to be with her on 
“such a footing as would justify us in offering our friendship and 
“alliance. Wie made this offer once before, but our intention was 
“thwarted solely owing to the circumstance that our country was 
“a vassal State. Now we are prepared to approve ourselves your 
“staunch friends and helpful allies.” I am convinced that if Prince 
Ferdinand had despatched an experienced negotiator like Dimitroff 
or an enterprising diplomatist like Mincoff to make overtures of this 
nature to the Porte, Bulgaria’s cause, which has yet to come before 
the European Areopagus, would have gained largely in the eyes of 
her judges. 


ABOLERION OFTHE - CAPIT ULATIONS, 


But in lieu of such conciliatory action, which would have cost 
nothing, and might have brought much in, Bulgaria, wittingly or 
unwittingly, set to work to embitter Turkey and to alienate Europe. 
Her Press, quitting the bounds of fair controversy, declared that the 
declaration of independence needed no ratification on the part of 
the Powers; that Bulgaria would never restore the railway line, and 
that she would fight rather than pay the capitalised tribute of Eastern 
Roumelia. But perhaps the most irritating cut of all was dealt by 
the Minister of Justice, who, not content with words, proceeded to 
acts which it is fair to characterise as puerile and jwanton. The 
occasion was offered by a curious theory of the international conse- 
quences of the declaration of independence, which, although utterly 
untenable, was applied rashly to the capitulations. 

In Bulgaria and Turkey foreigners charged with criminal offences 
are not amenable to the tribunals of the country. They are handed 
over to the Consular jurisdiction of their own State, by which they are 
punished or acquitted. This arrangement was, in its origin, meant 
to protect the more highly-cultured races from the rude and barbarous 
treatment usually meted out to accused persons before their trial 
and during their punishment by nations of a more primitive order of 
civilisation. Torture as a means of ascertaining guilt or innocence, 
and ferocious cruelty as a condign retribution for crime, were among 
the practices which first suggested the need for these precautions. 
As soon as the nation in which capitulations exist has adopted a 
humane criminal code, built prisons which are not torture houses, 
and inaugurated a system of administering justice which differs only 
in secondary details from those of civilised communities, it is 
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warranted to apply to the other Powers for the abolition of these 
humiliating limitations. And even then the request may be dis- 
allowed for several years, as it was in the case of Japan. Now the 
theory which the Bulgarian Government professes to hold is that 
with the declaration of independence the capitulations ceased to be 
in vigour. And they announced their resolve to draw the practical 
consequence from this doctrine. In vain the representatives of 
foreign States pointed out that the capitulations could be abolished 
only by the Powers, and added that Bulgaria would put herself in a 
false and humiliating position: if she ventured to proclaim their 
abolition without the acquiescence of Europe. The whole Cabinet, 
as one man, was determined to shake off these antiquated fetters, 
and the Minister of Justice forwarded a circular to his subordinates 
stating that they were no longer in vigour. 

By wilful acts of this character the responsible leaders of the 
nation damaged their people and their cause, and estranged—happily 
only temporarily—the sympathies of those foreign friends of the 
people who, for thirty years, have contributed to uphold the cause 
of Bulgaria against her numerous and resourceful enemies. But the 
cloud ‘will soon lift, the irritation subside, and the progressive race 
which has made such amazing strides during less than one generation 
in commerce, industry, science and art, will have it in its power to 
begin a new career as a vigorous Balkan State, an element of peace 
and progress, and a powerful ally of regenerate Turkey. 


ANNEXATION OF BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. THE 
GERMAN CHECKMATES THE SLAV. 


The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the way having been 
cleared and smoothed by Bulgaria, took place without a hitch. The 
Slav helping his German foe, whose aim is to be lord and master 
of the country, is an unedifying spectacle that will probably always 
recur in the sphere of European politics. “Were it not for my 
“bough, out of which your handle is made,” said the tree to the axe, 
“you would never hew me down.” Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
lopped off from the decaying organism of the Ottoman Empire in 
1878, and temporarily given over to Austria-Hungary to be occupied 
and governed by her until such time as Turkey could resume sway. 
Everybody now appears to have laid stress on the temporary char- 
acter of the occupation. The Turks underlined it thirty years ago, 
and induced Austria, in the person of Count Andrassy, to sign a 
statement that the occupation was only provisional, and that the 
sovereign rights of the Sultan would remain unimpaired. 

Austria, it should in fairness to her be said, executed the mandate 
in a masterly manner. I write as an eye-witness. I travelled 
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through the occupied provinces several years ago, by train, on horse- 
back, and on foot, and I was amazed at the number and extent of 
the material and cultural improvements I found there. Life and 
property were safeguarded as in Western Europe, the ways of com- 
munication, railroads and carriage-roads, were excellent; even- 
handed justice was administered cheaply and rapidly; crime was 
diminishing ; the prisons were places of betterment—reformatories 
rather than jails; agricultural methods were improving; industry 
was being encouraged—in a word, a complete transformation had 
been effected in the economic and cultural conditions, while the 
standard of living had been raised.. Benjamin Kallay showed him- 
self to be a splendid administrator. 

But politically there was great discontent under the surface, especi- 
ally among the Serbs, who were treated as the Cinderella of this 
apparently happy family. They complained that the Mohammedans | 
were always favoured by the ruling class, and that even the Catholics 
were much better treated than they. I remember one day I called 
on the Servian Orthodox Archbishop of Serajevo, a venerable old 
man, who sang the praises of the Austrians during my visit. Before 
I left he asked me where I was staying, and announced his intention 
of returning my call. But the Austrian official who accompanied 
me tried to dissuade the Church dignitary from going. The Arch- 
bishop insisted. Finally the Austrian clenched the matter by saying: 
“Well, your Beatitude, Dr. Dillon will be out to-morrow, for he is 
“coming with us to X:; and the day after he is going to Mostar.” 
To this there was no answer. My suspicions, however, had been 
aroused, and I felt envious to learn why his Beatitude wanted so 
eagerly to see me. I secretly laid my plans and met him in the 
bazaar. “What I wanted to say to you,” he remarked, “is this. Pay 
“no heed to what I told you about the Austrians yesterday. 
“Politically they crush us. We yearn to be with our own people. 
“Please tell this to Mr. Gladstone, and give him my kind regards. 
*“ Ask him to help us.” 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA: A KATHLEEN 
MAVOURNEEN LOAN. 


Now the plain truth is that Bosnia and Herzegovina were never 
much coveted by Austria-Hungary, at least not for themselves. She 
wanted them for the sole purpose of hindering the rise of a great 
Slav Power in Southern Europe. Austria can brook no powerful 

State in the Balkans, and least of all a political community of Slavs. 
_Andrassy himself gave this as the only motive for the occupation: 
It was, he stated, vital to the interests of Austria-Hungary that a 
great Slav State should not be permitted to grow up in that part of 
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the Continent. “Such a nation, in league with Russia, would beset 
“and threaten us.” And he was right. It is one of the battles in 
the war between Slavism and Germanism that is being fought out 
in the Balkan Peninsula. And Germanism has scored a signal, 
perhaps a decisive, victory. 

The Servian race is politically annihilated by the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Viewed from the ethical standpoint, there 
is little that can be profitably said about the way in which 
the annexation was brought about. In the Teutonic States of 
Central Europe, Baron von Aehrenthal’s mode of procedure is not 
merely excused: it is approved and admired. Anglo-Saxons 
anathematise it. All parties are unanimous in the belief that it will 
engender other acts resembling itself. And that is one reason more 
for distrusting diplomacy and putting one’s faith in powerful armies. 

Few people really believed that Austria would violate the Berlin 
Treaty at that time and without a pretext. But among the few 
were those who had seen her Foreign Secretary at work when he 
stole a march on Russia and obtained concessions for his own 
Government in lieu of reforms for the people of Macedonia. A 
statesman who could treat his ally and co-partner in that uncere- 
monious fashion would not hesitate to take a loan for a gift if he 
could count upon encouragement. Baron von Aehrenthal considered 
the two provinces as a “ Kathleen Mavourneen” loan. And what is 
a Kathleen Mavourneen loan, the judge inquired of the Irish witness 
who made use of the expression? Anything given for an indefinite 


time, “it may be for years and it may be for ever,” my lord, was the 
answer. 


SOME PAPER BARRIERS THAT AUSTRIA HAS CLEARED. 


But the occupied provinces were not given for ever. Neither were 
their bonds of union with the Ottoman Empire dissolved by Europe 
or capable of being dissolved by Austria alone. At the Congress of 
Berlin the Italian plenipotentiary, Count Corti, asked pointedly how 
Austria construed the mandate to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Andrassy answered plainly: “In occupying Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
“ Austria takes the European point of view. I have nothing to add 
“to this.” But were he now living, Count Andrassy would have 
much to add to this, if he wanted to aid and abet his successor. 
Europe, too, is showing that her point of view is not that of Franz 
Josef’s Foreign Secretary. Even Germany virtually says: “ Austria- 
“Hungary may be right or wrong, but she is my ally still. And I 
“will stand by her.” International relations are not among the 
provinces occupied even provisionally by ethics. More is the pity. 

A curious and unedifying incident of the Congress of Berlin has 
recently been revealed by M. Hanotaux, which throws light on the 
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annexation. Austria-Hungary, in the person of Count Andrassy, 
signed a secret clause at the desire of ‘Turkey, of which this is my 
translation: “At the desire expressed by the Ottoman plenipoten- 
“tiaries, in the name of their Government, the Austro-Hungarian 

“plenipotentiaries declare in the name of His Apostolic Majesty 
“Imperial and Royal that the sovereignty rights of His Imperial 
“Majesty the Sultan over the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
“will be nowise affected (we subiront aucune atteinte) by the fact of 
“the occupation which is in question in the clause relating to the 
“said provinces of the treaty to be signed this day ; that the occupa- 
“tion will be considered provisional, and that a preliminary agree- 
“ment about the details of the occupation will be come to by the 
“two Governments immediately after the close of the Congress.” 
That document is dated 13th July, 1878, and it bears the signatures 
of Andrassy, Karolyi and Haymerle. Nothing could well be more 
definite and precise and binding than a solemn undertaking like 
this. Amid if such stipulations be brushed aside by the State which 
they hamper, because it happens to be powerful enough to risk a 
war, it follows that the States in whose favour treaties are made 
must endeavour, by spending money or striking up alliances, to 
acquire effectual means of enforcing those engagements. In other 
words, the race for military and naval superiority must go on 
crescendo. Thereis tobe no truce. Asithe European Powers forced 
China to abandon “pacifism” and return to militarism, which they 
loathe, so the Central European States are now compelling the rest of 
Europe to desist from pursuing their ideals of peaceful progress and 
to make further sacrifices to the Moloch of militarism. 

Austria was bound by yet another document, to which her attention 
was carefully drawn by our Government as soon as rumours of the 
impending annexation assumed concrete shape. On January 17th, 
1871, she signed the special protocol to the Black Sea Conference, 
affirming that it is “an essential principle of the law of nations that 
“no Power can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty or 
“modify the stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the con- 
“tracting Powers, by means of an amicable arrangement.” Austria 
deliberately signed that document. And with equal deliberation 
she has now broken the promise which she there enshrined, and at the 
same time belied her declaration of 13th July, 1878. To these 
significant facts little need be added. Her attitude before the 
annexation, and so long as it served her purpose to divert the atten- 


tion of the Powers from her design, cannot be characterised! in terms 


implying approval. To put it moderately, it was somewhat mis- 


leading. In Russia the Novoye Vremya, having got wind of the 


annexation scheme, inveighed against Austria’s policy vigorously, 


whereupon the Austrian Embassy there authoritatively informed the 
editor of that organ that rumours of annexation had no substratum of 
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fact whatever, and were doubtless traceable to the intention of . 
Austria-Hungary to confer home rule on the population of these 
provinces!* It would, perhaps, have been more pleasant for Austria 
had this denial never been made. 


THE MORAL: ARMA VIROSQUE CANO. 


The pity of it is that the venerable old Emperor, whose whoie public 
life has been without fear and without reproach, was advised in an ~ 
evil hour to lend himself to the execution of Baron von Aehrenthal’s 
“spirited Austrian policy ” and to write autograph letters to the heads 
of the principal States interested. That is a detail which might have 
been appropriately omitted from the programme without detriment 
to the Foreign Secretaries’ striving. It will not be remembered by 
the biographer of the monarch, although it cannot be forgotten by 
the historian of his Empire. 

The moral of the whole story would appear to be that Europe in 
future cannot safely put its trust in treaties and conventions. If the 
peace of our Continent depends upon those, it is precarious; so, too, 
is the existence of the non-military States. Each nation, therefore, 
will be obliged to rely on the land and sea forces of which it can 
dispose alone or allied with other Powers. And this is a step 
backwards which may necessitate other steps in the same direction. 
Those who still find words of approval or excuse for Germany’s line 
of action would do well to remember that it is she and her ally who 
have reduced us to this lamentable plight. 


TWO LAUREL-CROWNED FIGURES: AUSTRIA AND 
AEHRENTHAL. 


Out of this chaotic welter of individuals and peoples, achievements 
and failures, wiles and intrigues, two winners of prizes and wearers 
of laurel have triumphantly emerged: Austria-Hungary among 
nations and Baron Aehrenthal among men. Viewed from the 
political angle of vision, these two have been eminently successful 
or exceptionally lucky. What the moralist would judge them to be 
is another question, the solution of which would not, however, mar 
their present enjoyment. Baron von Aehrenthal has suddenly taken 
rank as a statesman and Austria-Hungary as something more than 
a satellite of Germany, and they can both declare with truth and 
complacency that the means which they have employed have never 
been eschewed by successful statesmen from Philip of Macedon to 
Otto von Bismarck. Honz sott gut mal y pense. The handiwork of 
the Austrian Foreign Secretary is undoubtedly characterised by 
_ * Cf.also St. Petersburger Zeitung, which indignantly denied the reports of impend- 
ing annexation as late as 25th September. I may perhaps be permitted to mention 


that in my article of last September, foreseeing the annexation, I headed one 
paragraph ‘‘ Will Bosnia and Herzegovina be annexed?” 
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intelligence, style and finish. He has utterly ruined the South Slav 
cause for generations, thwarted the moderate policy of Russia in 
the Balkan Peninsula, sowed seeds of discord there between Serb and 
Bulgarian, Slav and Turk, which in time may bring forth bitter fruit, 
and by a stroke of ironical generosity he has deprived the non- 
military, parchment-worshipping Powers of an adequate pretext for 
interfering. For ‘by withdrawing Austrian troops from the Sandjak 
of Novi Bazar—a Turkish district which Austria was authorised to 
occupy, but not to administer—and giving it back to the Porte, he 
acquired the semblance of a right to plead that Turkey has received 
an ample set-off for the formal loss of the occupied provinces. And 
now that the project of an International Conference is assuming 
shape, he can suavely say: “Austria will gladly assist her neigh- 
“bours. What is the programme? Compensation? Getty 
“Montenegro, Servia, Greece may reasonably demand compensation, 
“seeing that Turkey has received it—from us. Ratification of the 
“annexation? We neither ask for it nor shall we accept it. That 
“incident—which we describe as incorporation—has passed into 
“history. - The Powers that would undo it will have to deal with 
“ Austria-Hungary and Germany, who approve the step and are 
“ready to uphold it.” And the Powers that build on parchment 
deeds have to put a good face on it and bow to what they cannot 
alter. Nor will their diplomatic impotency cease until their military 
strength gives them the upper hand. 

Europe is now about to gum together the shreds of the torn 
treaty and replace them in the tabernacle of the Peace Temple for 
veneration and reference. Veneration? The States of the Balkan 
Peninsula, like those of Central Europe, laugh the idea to scorn. 
The proper place for the document, which for nearly a generation 
was the title deed of the nations of the Near East, is a museum. 
fa the sphere of practical politics it is as meaningless as a cheque on 
2 bank where the drawer has no account. Now that the political 
configuration of Europe is about to undergo a radical change, it 1s 
10t the patched-up parchment of the Berlin Treaty that will hinder 
the unwelcome transformation. Now that the Slav has been defeated 
n the East, the turn of the Anglo-Saxon may come in the West. 
Dnly formidable armies and navies can ward off the danger and 
withstand the onslaught. International stipulations have now been 
liscredited for at least a generation to come. ; 


TOUNG TURKEY ADOPTS EFFICACIOUS MEANS TO 
A ALING sELECR ENDS. 


Young Turkey has grasped this cardinal idea of latter-day politics, 
nd my faith in her future has waxed stronger in consequence. She 
7ill not only make treaties and stand by them, but will do her utmost 
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to be ready to enforce them. Army reorganisation will, therefore, 
be one of the first measures which the new régime will take in hand, 
and it will be as thorough as that of Japan. There will be no 
favouritism, no jobbery, no penny wisdom and pound folly. The 
army will be the vital principle of the rejuvenated State. This 
assurance has been given to me by influential members of the Young 
Turkish Party, to whom I unfolded the pessimistic views that have 
been circulating of late in Constantinople, Salonica and Sofia. In 
these and! other cities the belief prevails among many that the power 
of the Young Turks is already on the wane, and that the new 
political organism will shortly collapse for lack of a principle of 
inner cohesion. But pessimism 1s scoffed at by patriotic Young 
Turks, who look forward with confidence to the severe tests which 
time and temptation will soon apply. “We are very backward in 
“nearly all that makes for culture and progress,” a distinguished 
Ottoman politician and publicist, Safuety Zia Bey, recently remarked 
to me. “But happily we are also painfully conscious of the defect, 
“and firmly resolved to remedy it. The new and characteristic trait 
“of our national existence will be the grafting of ethical principles on 
“political maxims. Liberty circumscribed by law, rights bounded 
“by duties, love of peace seconded by readiness for war, will con- 
“tribute to distinguish favourably the new régime from the old.” 

To the question whether the reaction would ever again raise its 
head, my colleague offered a negative reply. And his reasoning seems 
cogent. A reaction presupposes a chief, and to-day the only possible 
chief is Abdul Hamid, whose existence, after all the crimes he per- 
petrated during his reign, 1s a marvellous proof of the wise moderation 
of Young Turkey. Abdul Hamid, having a thorough grasp of the 
situation, is a staunch supporter of the new order of things, because he 
knows that with its continuance and success ‘his own well-being, nay, 
his very life, are bound up. The Sultan’s co-operation can, therefore, 
be relied upon. A few days ago his action under temptation went 
far to justify this trust. He was approached by the reactionary 
editor, Murad Bey, who assured him that 10,000 staunch partisans 
of the old régime were eagerly awaiting the signal to rise up and 


make a clean sweep of the new political framework. Abdul Hamid 


replied that they would wait in vain. He, for his part, had thrown 
in his lot with that of Young Turkey, and he would punish with 


extreme severity all conspirators against the present reform adminis- _ 
tration or the Constitution. And he forthwith apprised his Ministers — 
of what had taken place. Truly the ways not only of God’ but of 


the Shadow of God are inscrutable; whereas the methods of men, 
especially of ambitious German men, are intelligible, and can there- 
fore be foreseen and baffled. 


E. J. .DIELON: 
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CONSTI BORON “IN NORTH: ALBANIA 


T is but two months ago that not only North Albania but all 

Europe was stunned by the proclamation of the Constitution 

in the Turkish Empire, and friend and foe alike were forced to 

wonder and admiration of the speed and sureness with which the 
almost bloodless revolution was effected. 

Without stopping to enquire, and without having the faintest idea 
what manner of thing a “Constitution” might be, the bulk of the 
Sultan’s subjects in Europe hailed it with enthusiasm—solely on the 
ground that any change must be for the better. The most extra- 
ordinary scenes of rejoicing took place in the towns; Christians 
and Moslems embraced and swore brotherhood; streets rang with 
patriotic songs. The whole atmosphere was one of : 


‘“ Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! 
Fly hence—proclaim—cry it about the streets 


»? 


Even the most sceptical outsiders were temporarily swept along by 
the torrent of enthusiasm. Nor was the scene marred by any acts 
of rowdyism or ruffianism. The order maintained by the people 
themselves forced one to believe that, properly handled, they were 
capable of great things in the way of national development. 

But to proclaim a new Government is one thing. To put it in 
working order is quite another. Moreover, the mass of different 
races that compose the Turkish Empire necessitates a somewhat 
different treatment for each district. The first wave of hope and 
enthusiasm is past, and the difficulties now begin. 

It was my great good fortune to pass nearly three months travelling 
among the Roman Catholic mountain tribes of North Albania pre- 
vious to the Constitution and to hear their views and desires. I was 
‘met everywhere by entreaties for help against the intolerable yoke of 
the Turkish Government. In the “Great Mountains” complaints 
were most bitter against the Turkish Governor of the mountains, 
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Shachir Bey—his tyranny and his injustice. The tribes were — 
on the edge of revolt, and had already refused to obey several 
of his orders. In many cases only the women—and they — 
don’t count—still went into Scutari. The tribesmen everywhere 
vowed that they would acclaim any European Power that would step 
in and rule justly. It was everywhere reported and believed that a 
Moslem attack on the Christian tribes was to take place towards 
the end of September. All the border Moslem tribes and the 
Moslems of Kosovo vilayet had a few months previously been well 
armed—it was said by the Government—with Mausers and plenty 
of ammunition. The Christians, on the other hand, were very poorly 
armed with weapons of all patterns—often flint locks—and were 
unable to obtain others except at enormous price as contraband, a 
Mauser cartridge, for example, costing almost sixpence. In case of 
such an attack they had not the means of defence. 

In England these tribes are usually described as free and content. 
But their condition was, and is, truly pitiable. Their so-called inde- 
pendence is merely nominal, and has been bought at a heavy price. 
They have retained it only by remaining isolated in the mountains, 
apart from all civilisation, leading wretched lives of poverty, squalor 
and suffering, greatly neglected by the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose children they are. 

Their tribal laws are of a most barbarous description, and inflict 
cruelly heavy punishments, which are rigorously carried out. 
Remonstrance always brings the reply, “ We must; it is the law!” or 
“We cannot; we have no law for it!” a reply that leads one to hope 
that, under better laws, justly administered, they would prove very 
much more law abiding than is usually reported ; as is, indeed, shown 
by the fact that in other lands they make good citizens. 

Some of the more enlightened wished for a joint occupation by 
the Powers (the Seven Kings, as they are usually called) after the 
plan of the Cretan occupation—to be withdrawn when order was 
restored and the people fit for independence. Others did not mind 
which of the Seven Kings ruled—provided he were not a Slav—so 
long as the present order of things was changed. The unanimous 
appeal through the Great Mountains, Pulats and Dukagini, was 
“Save us from the Turks.” 

As my journey proceeded things became acute. Finally the Great 
Mountains drew up an ultimatum demanding the dismissal of Shachir 
Bey, and stating that, in case of refusal, the Turkish authorities alone 
would be responsible for the results. It was a threat of immediate 
insurrection. The wildest rumours were afloat—declaration of war, 
the intervention of a foreign Power at the people’s entreaty. They 
were prepared, it seemed, to risk beginning a fight with an inadequate 
supply of ammunition, saying that, if no Power helped them, it was 
better to die than continue such a life. 
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And on to this red-hot material came the sudden and quite unex- 
pected news of “the Constitution.” Of course none of the tribesmen 
had the least idea what a “ Constitution ” might be. (Nor, indeed, to 
this day is it known how its terms will be applied to the peculiar 
conditions of tribal mountain life, which require special treatment.) 
All they grasped was that the much-desired change of Government 
was come. They asked eagerly which of the Seven Kings was 
coming—Austria, Italy or what other—and their hopes were greatly 
dashed when they heard it was only the Sultan over again. Of 
representative government they have no conception. “Government ” 
means in their minds an absolute autocrat possessed of great wealth. 
“The Turk,” they said, “is always a Turk,” and they hung back, 
hesitant. 

They had immediate proof, however, that a change had come in 
the order of things, for their petition for the dismissal of Shachir 
Bey was granted almost as soon as presented; and, filled with high 
hopes, they flocked to Scutari and acclaimed a Constitution. So far 
their conduct has been highly creditable. They obeyed the command 
to hand over a man who had shot another in vendetta, instead of 
punishing him, as previously, by tribal law. But the fact remained 
that their hopes of a “good time coming” are of too extravagant a 
nature to be fulfilled at once: they are a child-people, and if dis- 
appointed will consider themselves deceived and betrayed. The 
situation is no easy one to manage. 

The other tribes, both Christian and Moslem, not in this Scutari 
district, held festivals and proclaimed the Constitution at their 
various meeting centres. 

The exceptions to this are the districts of Gusingi, Plava and 
Speck, inhabited almost entirely by very fanatical Moslems. They 
arranged to celebrate it by a festival, as had all the others, and I am 
told even began to assemble for the purpose; but a terrible dispute 
took place for right of precedence—Speck claiming first place as the 
largest town, Plava as the oldest, and Gusingi for being the bravest 
or best or some equally good reason. The meeting broke up in 
great disorder. 

Of the Christians, the great Catholic tribe of Mirdita and its 
neighbour Kthela alone made no sign.  Mirdita is in a unique 
position. It has an hereditary prince, Prenk Pasha, of the Bib Doda 
family. But he has been an exile in Turkish hands for almost thirty 
years, and the tribe has remained, leaderless. When the Scutari 
Committee of Government sent to know the reason of the non- 
appearance of the Mirdites, they replied that they were waiting for 
their Prince, and could accept no new form of government without 
him. Moreover, that they do not belong to Scutari, and will hold 
any festival in their own territory. And there the matter had to 
rest. It was the first check. Prenk Pasha’s return was arranged for 
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shortly. He will re-enter his territory in a few days’ time, and 
developments on this point are of great interest, his own tribe 
and many others having the greatest veneration for him. His 
decision will probably be final. 

Previous to the “Constitution” the greater part of the vilayet of 
Kosovo had been for many years practically closed to travellers, and 
remained almost unvisited by Europeans. Such as penetrated it 
had to do so without Government knowledge or permission, and did 
so at their own risk—which was considerable. Or they were sent 
with a vast escort, which took care that they should see nothing. The 
Turkish Government, well aware of the constant persecution of both 
Roman Catholics and Orthodox Christians which was going on there, 
had the greatest objection to the true state of things being known. 
And no Power intervened. Any strangers found in certain districts 
were at once held up and turned back. 

My previous effort vzé@ Gusingi had failed. But when the “ Consti- 
“tution” was not a month old | applied for and at once received 
Government permission to go to Prizien by any route I pleased, 
which meant that I was free of the whole vilayet. The district had 
sworn a “besa” (oath of peace) till the beginning of November and a 
considerable portion had accepted the Constitution. The authorities 
were only too pleased to find a solitary female who was willing to 
demonstrate the success of the new régime by visiting the most evilly 
reputed district without arms or armed escort. 

I started for Djakova—travelling with some Moslem kirijees and 
a stririg of pack horses laden with hides. The slowness of travel 
gave plenty of time for conversation on the way. It all ran on the 
“Constitution.” At Puka they had had a great local festivity—had 
enjoyed themselves hugely; now they would like to know what it 
was about, what had happened, why nothing had yet been done. 
I counselled patience and good conduct, and hoped for the best. 

Leaving the pack-beasts to follow another trail, I went on through 
the land of Hasi, a large, almost wholly Moslem, tribe of some 800 
“houses” (a “ house” is averaged at ten persons) or more. Towards mid- 
day we were hailed by a long, lean Moslem, who knew the kirijee. His 
surprise at seeing me was great. I do not think he had ever seen 
a woman “Alla franga” before. “It is Constitution,” he said, “or 
“you would not have been allowed here.” He civilly suggested we 
should come to his house for our mid-day halt, as he had water, and 
we should find none on the trail for two hours. So we followed him 
to a spot unmarked on the map, and found the promised water and 
repose, but were not asked into hiis house. His womenfolk— 
unveiled, as is the custom with all the Moslem hill tribes—looked 
at us from a distance, but were not allowed to approach. 

Our host was completely mystified about “Constitution.” I was 
the first striking phenomenon connected with it that had as yet 
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appeared. He plied us with questions as to “ what,” “when,” “how,” 
“where” and “why” it was; “how long it would be,” etc.; all most 
difficult to reply to, as he hadn’t the faintest idea what he was 
talking about. 

We arrived at Djakova in the evening, hurrying to get in before 
sundown. It is a large town, consisting almost entirely of Moslems 
of bad repute. I made an attempt to get there five years ago, but was 
sent back. My arrival now caused a good deal of sensation, as I 
was the first traveller in since “Constitution,” and also, so I was told, 
the first foreign woman within anyone’s recollection. The population 
was not at all pleased to see me. “ We have only had ‘ Constitution’ 
“a month, and the Giaours have already begun to come.” 

The Roman Catholics have, by recent persecution, been reduced 
to 20 families. Of Orthodox Christians there are rather less than 
100 houses at the other end of the town. They do not associate. 
Without the town are a number of Catholic villages, which were 
attacked last winter by the Moslems—72 houses (many of them 
large “family groups” of even 50 persons) were burnt and plundered. 
The perfectly innocent inhabitants have received no compensation 
from the Government and no help from any foreign Power, and have 
to face the coming winter houseless and penniless. These people, it 
is hardly necessary to say, were all in a state of terror, and placed 
no faith in the “Constitution” at all. That order could easily be 
kept by a military force they all allowed. Also, that if the prestige 
of the fanatical leaders were broken they would have few followers. 
They did not believe a Turkish Government would do it, but were 
trying to hope, rather unsuccessfully. 

I visited the Bimbashi, who, gro tem., is local Governor in place 
of the Kaimakam lately evicted. Local report said he had been 
evicted by mistake, being really a Young Turk; but that as soon as 
the ignorant Moslem population heard that the Constitution meant 
freedom for everyone they concluded there was no further use for 
Governors, and got rid of him. This tale is on a par with a remark 
I heard from a hill tribesman. He asked if the prison in Scutar1 
had yet been pulled down, because if we were all to be free there 
would be no use for it. 

The Bimbashi was very courteous and anxious to show that all 
was going on for the best under the best of Governments. Unluckily 
he only spoke Turkish, so we conversed by dragoman, and the whole 
room could hear. A large divan round two sides was full of squatting 
listeners. The Bimbashi said he was very busy reconciling blood feuds 
—he was, in fact, signing documents every other minute—and that he 
hoped peace would soon be established all round. With the best of 
intentions I said it was a very good work, and I, too, hoped for 
peace. At once a bearded, turbaned Moslem, with great pent-house 
eyebrows, shouted indignantly, and a murmur arose. “Tell that 
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“woman,” he said, “she is not to meddle with our affairs. She has 
“no right to speak. It is the Sultan’s business.” He appeared 
extremely angry. My dragoman said we had better go. So after 
a few thanks and compliments I left, the Bimbashi giving me a 
Zaptieh as escort back, who hurried me through the stinking streets 
as fast as he could. The Christian who had accompanied me to the 
konak was so much alarmed by the remarks my appearance excited 
that he said he would not come out with me again for even £5 sterling. 
Indeed, he kept his hand on his revolver all the way, and I was only 
afraid that he might fire out of sheer nervousness. I believe myseli 
he had greatly exaggerated ideas of the danger. But “a scalded 
“child dreads cold water.” 

There is no doubt, however, that the state of things around 
Djakova is very much “in the balance.” The neighbouring 
Moslems were mostly, it appears, sworn in under quite false pretences. 
Who is responsible I know not. I heard various tales as to what 
had occurred. One was that 40 battalions of Austrians were 
mobilised on the frontier—a man had seen them. The Constitution 
was to summon the people to war against them. A second tale was 
“War with Russia” A _ third—generally believed—was that 
Shamsi Pasha, furious at not being invited to some large local 
festival, summoned the tribesmen to the railway station of Feri- 
zovitch to fire on the train bringing guests, under the excuse that 
they were enemies. The scheme was frustrated by the skill of the 
engineer, who backed out his train; but the tribesmen remained to 
await the foe, and were promptly sworn in by the Young Turk 
Party, and remained under the impression that the “ Constitution ~ 
was against the foe they had originally been summoned to combat. 

The oath, however, holds good till the first week in November, 
and meanwhile the state of peace is quite unparalleled. I drove all 
over the plain of Kosovo in a local cart without arms or escort. 
Moslems even were going about unarmed. One man told me that 
he had never done so before, and that two months ago it had been 
very dangerous to go from Prishtina to the railway station, almost 
an hour’s drive. Everywhere people said, “It is like a dream—it 
“cannot be true.” At Devich, a Servian monastery in a lonely spot 
among the mountains, a vast crowd of pilgrims came to the festival 
—over 2,000—owing to the safety of travelling. All the land was 
peace. I had no adventures. But the net result was unsatisfactory. 

Only by military force and a strong hand can peace be maintained. 
For by no means all desire it. The Slavonic peasants desire it 
greatly; they wish only to cultivate their land in quiet. The Servian 
leaders certainly do not desire it, as the establishment of law and 
order would effectually put an end to all their hopes of future 
annexation of territory, for the Slav population is very much in the 
minority, and in event of just treatment can have no further claim. 
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The Moslems will resent any attempt to tamper with their rights, 
which include exemption from military service; and the Roman 
Catholics distrust all that hails from Stamboul, saying that only 
Christian rule will give justice to Christians. 

I returned from Kosovo Plain and Prizien through a tract of 
wholly Moslem land, unknown and unmapped. I have since heard 

_ that it has not previously been crossed by a European traveller. The 
Austrians’ staff map was hopelessly at fault, the course of both 
the Drin and its tributary the Mola being quite incorrectly given and 
most places not identifiable upon it. 

Here things were very hopeless. Nothing but “Constitution “ 
enabled me to get through it, and even with that talisman I doubt 
if I should have managed it but for the companion I picked up on 
the way, a man who was going up country to sell salt, sugar and 
coffee to a certain tribe, whose safe conduct he had. We met on 
the way the chief brigand, a celebrated holder up of travellers; but 
owing to the above circumstances he was quite cheery, and wished 
us don voyage. 

At our mid-day halt at a Moslem village, Suroji, however, we 
met his nephew and several comrades. He had evidently heard of 
us and had come to see. Being himself when at leisure in the salt 
and sugar trade he was much vexed at the presence of a rival. He 
demanded what right we had to come, and said I ought never to 
have been led through. If it were not for “Constitution” I should 
not be allowed to set foot in the place. My salt-and-sugar man 
replied that I was under his protection, and that he was under the 
protection of Arnji, the tribe that had invited him. 

The brigand’s nephew objected to the Constitution if it meant 
the arrival of Giaours, and that anyone might come through and 
sell what he pleased. But he retired, grumbling, without molesting 
us. He was restrained merely by his “besa” (oath of peace). An 
Albanian never breaks his “besa.” I knew I was in a land of 
reputed tigers, but I had sufficient faith in the strength of the leash 
that temporarily held them to proceed without fear, though I per- 
ceived they were straining upon it. It was advisable in these parts 
to ask no questions, but to be content with the remarks let fall. 

Our next point—the salt-and-sugar man’s destination—received 
us most hospitably as friends. We went forward with a guide 
picked up there. The only fact I learned about “Constitution” was 
that it undoubtedly meant war shortly ;—-with whom was unknown. 

Our new guide turned nasty shortly after starting—picked a 
quarrel with the Moslem horse-boy, and applied bad names to him. 
Providentially, owing to “Constitution,” the said kirijee had, for the 
first time in his life, left his revolver at home, a fact he deeply 
regretted ; so we were spared a shooting affray which would otherwise 
have been inevitable. 
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The guide, at the early hour of 10 am., persisted in stopping at 
a friend’s house to rest and eat. We remained outside until 
inspected, discussed and asked in. There was a large company of 
men, who appeared much displeased, and it was evident we were in 
a rather hot corner. 


Knowing, of course, that we were “Giaours” (I and my drago- 


man), they asked the Moslem kirijee what news from Djakovo and 
Prizien. He replied, “ All quiet.” Then they said, “When will this 
“Constitution be ready to begin? When are we to attack the 
“Giaours? We are only waiting orders from Stamboul to drive 
“out the lot.” 

This was a new view of “Constitution.” It was an engine for 
the purpose of suppressing and exterminating the Giaours, who 
were getting too strong. They regarded it as part of the free Con- 
stitution scheme when the Moslems received the Mausers. (With 
regard to the Mauser story, I was told in one place that they were 
distributed by “ Old Turks,” who were nervous about the movements 
of the “ Young Turks,” and wished to secure fanatical followers, but 
they were outwitted by the “Young.”) 

True, however, to the laws of Albanian hospitality, our hosts 
offered us food and drink; but I was not pleased when our guide 
proposed staying for the mght—it was not yet mid-day—nor did 
I believe his tale that our destination was too far to be reached that 
day. I insisted on proceeding, and in spite of delay caused by his 
striking for his pay, shortly after starting, we arrived in almost two 
hours. He had possibly been instructed to impede our progress. 

We found quarters among the small and rapidly dwindling flock 
of Roman Catholics in the large Moslem tribe of Luria—a tribe 
that has quite recently perverted. Luria’s opinion also was that 
“Constitution” meant war. They wanted to know when it was to 
begin. The Moslem bairaktar (standard bearer) expressed it thus: 
“We do not obey Sultan Hamid except when we choose—we are 
“a free people. But this ‘Constitution’ is a war; we don’t yet 
“know if it is with Russia, Austria or Italy, but we shall flock like 
“butterflies.” A Greek refugee, a handsome young assassin shelter- 
ing from justice, announced that he had seen war a few days ago 
in a glass of red wine. I wondered whether it were really a case of 
in vino veritas. It seemed hopeless to expect the Constitution to 
get much further without bloodshed. 

Returning through Christian tribes the situation was no more 
reassuring, though the difficulties were other. Everyone had a huge 
list of things—trifles such as railways, roads, factories and, above 
all, free schools—that were desired of the Government, and no one 
had the least idea that he himself had a duty towards the Govern- 
ment. The “Constitution” was a sort of “magic dicky” that was to 
create everything out of nothing. A rumour that they might have 
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to contribute either work or money in order to attain these things 
caused great wrath. I vainly urged that in England also we paid 
taxes. They replied only, “You are very foolish. You should make 
“the Government pay. We won't have a poor Government. We 
“want a rich one. If this Constitution is not rich enough to give 
“us these things it can go to the devil.” 

To my remark that railways could not be made at once and were 
costly, the reply was, “My dear lady, they cost nothing. They are 
“made by companies.” A man of Kthela, whose remarks were 
highly approved of, said, “ We have had this Constitution nearly two 
“months, and it has given us none of these things.’ If by the end 
“of six weeks it has not made security of property, established order 
“and begun the other works, good-bye Constitution!” His hearers: 
thought him most reasonable. I said his demands were quite impos- 
sible to fulfil in the time. “The Constitution,” I was told, “can do 
“what it chooses. If it does not choose to do these things it had 
P-better go.” : 

To organise sufficient gendarmerie to keep order was alone, | 
urged, too great a task for six weeks. They promptly replied that 
they did not want any zaptiehs—were not afraid of them either. “ Our 
“houses are of stone, and even with artillery the Turkish zaptiehs 
“can’t take them.” 

“But you say you wish order kept, and then that you will resist 
“an attempt to do so. How do you wish order to be made?” 

“By the Constitution.” 

We ended as we began. I retired exhausted. 

So far the career of “the Constitution” has been quite unpre- 
cedented in the history of revolutions. If it is to succeed its actions 
must be still more unprecedented. Its path is beset with every kind 
cf difficulty. Whether there are men capable of dealing with them 
remains to be seen. 

At any rate, the skill with which the affair has so far been con- 
ducted gives hope that a return to the old order of things is 
impossible, and that the changes that must come will be changes 
for the better. 


M. EpitH DURHAM. 


THE WGENIUS OF DICKENS: 


~HE more deeply and patiently one studies the work of 
mt Dickens, the more seriously one is inclined to ask oneself 
the question whether, after all, his genius, in its essence, was not 
most closely akin to that of the old Elizabethan tragic play- 
wrights. In spite of his inexhaustible fund of humour; in 
spite of such creations as Sam Weller, Alfred Jingle, Mr. Pick- 
wick, Mr. Vincent Crummles, Mr. Mantalini, Tim Linkinwater, and 
the host of genial beings over whom, or with whom, the English 
world has laughed so happily and heartily; in spite of the many 
bright endings of his histories and love episodes, is not Dickens, 
au fond, a tragic poet—a tragic poet, in heart and soul and dominant 
impulse, though he lacked the actual gift of dramatic concentration 
and the accomplishment of verse? When I first proposed to myself 
to attempt this essay, I thought of calling it “ The tragic side of the 
“genius of Dickens.” I intended, to the best of my ability, to point 
out how little the average Englisn reader of to-day sees of the real 
Dickens. I wanted to remind those interested in the subject—and 
what Englishman or Englishwoman is not interested in Dickens ?— 
that, besides the laughter that rings through all his stories, there is 
in this author an understanding of the intensest agonies of life, a 
power to penetrate into the abysmal darkness that sometimes encom- 
passes human souls, a comprehension not only of the heights which 
human beings may attain, but of the depths of hell to which they 
may sink, which brings Dickens more within the pale of Ford or 
Webster than within the regions traversed by other English novel- 
writers. 

This idea, though I abandoned the notion of making the whole 
essay hinge upon it, is, I think, worth developing in some detail. 
In pursuance of it let me take some of Dickens’ leading stories, and 
examine the real démouement of each; not the conventional happy 
ending, to which he seems to have felt always constrained to devote 
a few pages, but the concluding part of the tale which gripped 
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his whole mind and soul, the portion which he evidently 
worked at with the whole strength of his genius, the part which, 
conceived and written at white heat, impresses itself with exceptional 
force on the reader. 

First let us take “Oliver Twist.” In this story we all know and 
respond to the genial and humorous episodes. We laugh at Mr. 
Jack Dawkins, the “ Artful Dodger”; and Mr. Bumble, the beadle ; 
and Mr. Sowerberry, the undertaker; and Blathers and Duff, the 
Bow Street runners; and Mr. Losberne, the benevolent but impetu- 
ous old doctor; and’ Mr. Giles, the timorous butler at Mrs. Maylie’s ; 
and Mr. Chitling, with his idiotic admiration for Bill Sikes’ “ pal,” 
the “heavy swell,” Mr. Toby Crackit. We are honestly amused by 
all these, and, indeed, there are many who discern little more in 
Dickens than his power to create such characters. Also we are 
touched, rightly touched, by the sentimental portion of the story; 
by the romance of Rose Fleming and Harry Maylie, overdrawn as 
we may sometimes think it. But when the startling moment arrives, 
as it nearly always arrives towards the close of Dickens’ stories ; 
when the author, with almost no transition, ceases to be a humorist 
and a sentimentalist and becomes a Titan; when he has to deal 
with the frightful history of the murder of Nancy by Sikes, with 
the subsequent remorse of Sikes, with “the red foot at the door,” 
with the return of the murderer to his former comrades, and “the 
“tremendous effect” produced by their involuntary shrinking from 
him; when Dickens has to deal with all these things, and when we 
cannot but recognise the masterful power by which we are swept 
along, without a moment’s pause, without verbosity, without pro- 
lixity, till the tragedy is consummated by the terrible death of Sikes 
as he reels headlong from the roof, and the appalling agony of Fagin 
in the prison; when we enter into and ponder upon all this, are we 
not compelled to feel that, however great Dickens may be as a 
social satirist, as an observer and recorder of the quaint sides of 
humanity, as an ever-watchful witness upon whom nothing was lost 
of the outward life of fields and cities, he is greater, far greater, far 
more his true and natural self, far more irresistible in the rush and 
volume of his genius, when he thinks and feels and writes with the 
passion and intensity of a tragic poet? 

Again, in “A Tale of Two Cities,” we have Jerry Cruncher, with 
_ his body-snatching propensities, and his distrust of poor Mrs. 
Cruncher’s habit of “flopping” down on her knees and “praying 
_ “ag’in him,” as he supposes. We have the grim humour of the 

nocturnal visit of Jerry Cruncher and his son to the churchyard, and 
the disgust of the “honest tradesman ” at finding the coffin, on which 
| he had built his hopes, empty. We have also Mr. Stryver, the over- 
bearing and boisterous barrister, “shouldering” his way through hfe, 
and Miss Pross, the “strong red woman.” All these characters and 
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their actions give occasion for a display of Dickens’ usual prowess as 
an observer and humorist; and also, I must admit, for his frequent 
exaggeration. Then we have a certain amount of reasonable love 
sentiment, though, perhaps, not much -convincing passion, in the 
scenes between Lucie Manette and Charles Daunay. But when, just 
as in “Oliver Twist,” the appointed: moment comes, when Dickens 
instinctively feels that he may cease to be sentimental and humoris- 
tic, and pass into a higher sphere ; when the true poetic impulse seizes 
and’ uplifts him, how instant, how amazing, is the change! Even 
poor Miss Pross, the “ strong red woman ”—(Why must Dickens label 
and ticket all his hapless creations in this way, as if they were so 
many special varieties of sauce or jam?)—even poor Miss Pross 
becomes, in a measure, transfigured, and her struggle for life or 
death with Madame Défarge is the first of the tragic incidents which 
then move onward without a break, till the story closes upon the 
noblest picture of Love triumphant over death that Dickens ever 
drew. 

“Dombey and Son” is one of Dickens’ three colossal productions, 
as colossal, each of them, as Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” though each 
of the three—‘Dombey and Son,” “Bleak House,” “ David 
“Copperfield ””»—1s so widely different in tone and tendency from 
Thackeray’s astonishing work. “Dombey and Son” being, as I 
say, colossal in scope and method, we find ourselves almost over- 
powered on attempting to separate and classify the crowd of charac- 
ters it contains. We have Mr. and Mrs. Chick and Miss Lucretia 
Tox; we have Captain Cuttle, whose sonorous “Stand by!” and 
“When found make a note of ” have become historic; we have “ Uncle 
“Sol,” the instrument maker, and Mrs. Pipchin, the Brighton school- 
mistress, whose strange appearance so fascinated her pupil, little 
Paul; we have Major Joe Bagstock, with his eternal “J. B. is sly, 
sir—de-vilish sly!”; then we come upon Polly Richards, little Paul’s 
nurse, summarily dismissed by Mr. Dombey for taking her charge 
on a visit to her father’s home, at the immortal spot called Staggs’s 
Gardens; then there is Florence Dombey’s nurse, Susan Nipper, “the 
“black-eyed,” the deadly enemy of Mrs. Pipchin, who subsequently 
becomes the wife, and the very excellent wife, of Mr. Toots, who 
is himself a good-natured and lovable being, unimaginable except by 
Dickens, indescribable except by Dickens, unreal in the greatest 
degree, and yet—a paradox we encounter all through Dickens— 
so real, so attractive, so human, in many of his kindly ways 
and qualities, that we cannot help loving him, and find our- 
selves taking the greatest interest in his parting interview with the 
Game Chicken. Then we have the Game Chicken himself, 
who found Mr. Toots’s spiritless relinquishment of Florence Dombey 
to Walter Gay so shocking to his moral sense, so “mean!” We have 
one of Dickens’ most admirable and successful sketches, a portrait 
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done in Thackeray’s manner, and as well as Thackeray could have 
done it—Cousin Feenix, who always speaks of poor Edith Dombey 
as “my lovely and accomplished relative,” and, almost on the last 
page of the book, comments with genuine wisdom on “the extra- 
“ordinary manner in which we are perpetually conducting ourselves ” 
in this world. We have little Miss Pankey and little Master Bither- 
stone, Paul’s companions at Mrs. Pipchin’s school. Then we meet 
the always delightful and always memorable Dr. and Mrs. Blimber, 
and smile at Mrs. Blimber’s perpetual exclamation: “If I could only 
“have seen Cicero, I should have died content!” Then there is 
Miss Cornelia Blimber, the young lady with spectacles, who always 
looks nice, but “rather squeezed”; and Mr. Feeder, B.A., who ulti- 
mately marries her. We must not forget Mr. Baps, the dancing- 
master at Dr. Blimber’s Academy, who talks so learnedly to Sir 
Barnet Skettles about “your raw materials and your drain of gold,” 
and the Honourable Mrs. Skewton, and the “Charitable Grinder,” 
and Mrs. MacStinger, and Commander Jack Bunsby, whose “ weight 
“of mind” was such an endless source of admiration to his honest 
friend, Captain Cuttle. All these characters, distinct and vivid 
every one, and others as distinct and vivid, Dickens successfully 
deals with from the more or less comic and humorous point of view 
in “Dombey and Son.” Then, for the sentimental element, we have 
the love of Florence Dombey and Walter Gay, and the deep affection 
of Florence for her proud and ill-fated father: though this time the 
love of Florence and Walter, with its happy ending, has less in it 
of mere sentiment, more in it of genuine passion, than most of 
Dickens’ young romances; while the love of Florence for her father 
has nothing in it of sentimentality at all, but is perfectly and touch- 
ingly beautiful. But, nevertheless, when the moment approaches, 
when the time comes for the tragic poet in Dickens to arise in his 
strength and pass from mere preliminaries ; then, with immense force 
and breathless rapidity, the author hurries us away from the descrip- 
tion of the sudden and portentous overthrow of every worldly scheme 
of Mr. Dombey’s to the account of the collapse, as instant and over- 
whelming, of the voluptuous plans of James Carker, when the very 
climax of their triumph, so long and patiently led up to, became, 
in that strange interview with Edith at the hotel at Dijon, the climax 
of despair, and defeat, and agony. Then we have the narration, 
swift and pitiless, of James Carker’s flight from Dijon through the 
darkness, and the suggestion of “some visionary terror, unintelligible 
“and inexplicable, associated with a trembling of the ground—a 
“rush and sweep of something through the air, like death upon the 
“wing.” Lastly, we have the brief dramatic account of the “ visionary 
“terror” made real and murderous in the “rush and sweep” of the 
engine, as it dashed upon James Carker and left “his mutilated 
“fragments” on the rails. f 
Again, the tragic poet in Dickens has triumphed. 
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Turn to “Bleak House.” There is, of course, the usual group of 
comic or semi-comic characters, sketched with Dickens’ customary 
skill and insight. They are all individual: they all amuse us: and 
they all teach us something. We have poor Mr. Jellyby, who is so 
unhappy with his foolish and selfish wife ; and we have the account, 
half humorous, half sad, wholly instructive, of the entire concentra- 
tion of her attention on the interests of the “Borrioboola” blacks, 
to the total neglect of her home and its duties. We have Mr. Job- 
ling, afterwards Tony Weevle, the companion and bosom friend otf 
the “young man of the name of Guppy,” who plays such a prominent 
part in the story. We become intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Snagsby, the stationer, and we sympathise with the poor man’s 
sufferings through the chronic and ever-watchful jealousy of Mrs. 
Snagsby. Then we have Mr. Krook, the “Lord Chancellor,” the 
wretched, drunken old “rag and bone man,” who dies by spontaneous 
combustion, and whose charred remains are discovered by Weevle 
and Guppy: not one of Dickens’ best scenes, as it is 
horrible, without being really dramatic or interesting. We have 
Mr. Bagnet, the ex-artilleryman, and Mrs. Bagnet, who gives 
emphatic utterance to zs opinions for him on every conceivable 
matter in life. We have Mrs. Woodcourt, the somewhat foolish old 
Welshwoman, with her perpetual references to Ap Kerrig, her 
princely ancestor. Then, still in the line of the humorous, we come 
across Mr. Laurence Boythorn, as violent and lionlike in the expres- 
sion of his opinions as he 1s gentle and lamblike in true character : 
Mr. Harold Skimpole, “a child about money and business,” as he 
so carefully impresses upon those from whom he is about to borrow: 
Mrs. Pardiggle, the philanthropic lady, with her five detestable 
children: Mr. Bayham Badger, “a little man, with surprised eyes,” 
and Mrs. Bayham Badger, with her unceasing reminiscences of her 
first husband, Captain Swosser, of the Royal Navy, and her second 
husband, Professor Dingo, “of European reputation.” We are 
brought into sympathy with poor “Caddy” Jellyby, who suffers so 
much through her mother’s persistent craving for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the “ Borrioboola” blacks; with “ Peepy,” “Caddy ” Jellyby’s 
little brother; with Mr. Turveydrop, that most imposing Professor 
of Deportment, the former friend of the Prince Regent, and “one 
“of the few gentlemen left.” Then we have Mr. Vholes, that lawyer 
of the very humble sort, with “a gasp” instead of a smile, who looks 
up with such abject admiration and homage to “ Conversation Kenge,” 
his legal model and superior. We encounter the amazing Smallweed 
family, one of Dickens’ most curious creations, so hopelessly 
exaggerated, yet, in a sense, so portentously real: Judy Smallweed, 
the grand-daughter, whose mission it is to “shake up” her grand- 
father when he collapses and sinks into his chair; Mrs. Smallweed, 
poor woman, whose head is a constant target for the cushion her 
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husband is in the habit of hurling at her; Bartholomew, or “Bart “ 

Smallweed, called “Small” by his friends, twin brother of Judy, who 
gives his orders with such admirable aplomb at the memorable 
dinner which he partakes of in company with Guppy and Tony 
Jobling, at the eating-shop; and Grandfather Smallweed himself, 
the repellent old usurer, with the drawer of documents under his 
chair, and his torrent of harsh and abusive language. I must not 
forget to mention Miss Volumnia Dedlock, that interesting and 
aristocratic young spinster of sixty; nor the Hon. Bob Stables, one 
of Sir Leicester Dedlock’s innumerable poor cousins, who always 
speaks of Lady Dedlock as “making the best of her points,” and as 
being “the best-groomed woman he ever met.” 

All these are characters taken from this one book, “ Bleak House,” 
belonging to one line of Art, the humorous or gently satirical line ; 
not sketched by the acutely caustic and pungently satirical method 
of Thackeray, but fashioned after that more mellow and humane 
manner which was so peculiarly the province of Dickens. And what 
a wonderful group they form! If these creations stood alone, what 
an exceptional achievement the volume containing them would be! 

But they do not stand alone. Let us look deeper into “Bleak 
“House,” that colossal work, as I have truly called it, and we shall 
find the satirist in Dickens yielding continually to the poet in 
Dickens, and the poet, as always in his writings, if we give him 
time and scope, developing by an inevitable, clearly traceable process 
into the imperious tragic playwright. 

For, from the moment when Mr. Tulkinghorn, the keen and un- 
scrupulous old lawyer, who comes into possession of Lady Diedlock’s 
secret, and is preparing to use it against her, is “shot through the 
“heart,’—from this moment to the end of the book we are moving 
in the realm of pure tragedy. This tragic drama is a very distinct 
and separable portion of the book, which, in fact, contains the 
material for two plays, the drama of Bleak House and the drama of 
Chesney Wold. In the drama of Chesney Wold, which we are now 
entering upon, Inspector Bucket is one of the chief actors. Bucket 
is one of Dickens’ most successful and original pieces of portraiture. 
The whole later part of the book, in which Bucket is the leading 
figure, is a masterpiece of rapid emotional narrative, and shows the 

‘tragic side of Dickens at its very best. From the moment when 
Bucket follows up his affable conversation with the Bagnet family— 
‘“making things pleasant,” as he calls it—by the sudden arrest of 
(George Rouncewell, “making things pleasant ” for him also by bring- 
jing a cloak, that the handcuffs may not be visible,—from this 
‘moment Bucket, by his persistent force and energy, sweeps every- 
i thing before him. Also one cannot help remarking how finely Dickens 
deals with the detective element in the story. Bucket is, in many 
‘points, a sort of forerunner of Sherlock Holmes, but with a fund of 
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rough animal power, and also with a curious substratum of deep 
human tenderness, quite wanting in the later and, to-day, better 
known detective. Bucket’s kindness, his constant tactful thoughtful- 
ness for Miss Summerson, when alone with her on that strange 
journey in search of her unhappy mother, impress the reader with the 
profound conviction—and it is a pleasing conviction—that Inspector 
Bucket is at heart a gentleman. His careful consideration for Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, in the prolonged interview—a wonderful and 
triumphant effort of Dickens’ tragic genius—in which he has to 
reveal Lady Dedlock’s secret to that unfortunate man, again proves 
that the detective, rough as his exterior may be, has a chivalrous 
Soul. We forgive him his habit of always addressing his hearer as 
“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,” for the sake of his heart, for we 
see that his heart is filled with love. ; 

The widest—not the truest—fame of Dickens rests upon his least 
exalted efforts, The names of Sergeant Buzfuz and Mr. Squeers are 
familiar wherever the English language is spoken, while Bucket, 
struggling through the snow with Esther Summerson, and Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, fighting his growing paralysis, in order to send 
“full forgiveness ” to his erring wife, are forgotten. The fact is that 
a tragic poet has to be taken at his highest, or rejected altogether. 
But, with a novelist, unfortunately for himself and his true final 
fame, a middle course is possible. He may appeal to lower or more 
commonplace faculties than those required for the appreciation of 
his highest work, and his fame may for years depend on such lower 
judgment or appreciation. This is exactly what has happened in 
the case of Dickens. It is hard for a man who had in him so much 
of exalted tragic genius as to be able to conceive and write the 
account (already referred to) of that appalling night journey of 
James Carker from Dijon to Paris, with the avenging spirit of the 
man he had wronged following close at his heels, and the con- 
temptuous laughter of Edith Dombey still ringing in his ears,—it is 
certainly hard for an author who could rise to such a height as this, 
or the still greater subsequent tragic height of the description of the 
violent death of Carker, to have to submit to be judged by his mere 
ability to draw such portraits, clever enough though they be in their 
way, as those of Mr. Justice Stareleigh or Alfred Jingle, Major 
Bagstock or Mr. Jaggers, Mr. Skimpole or Commander Bunsby. 
The genius of rough wholesome caricature is a wonderful thing, and 
a useful thing, and, at the height to which Dickens cairied it, a 
rare. thing. But it fades into insignificance by the wonder and the 
rarity of the genius which was able to draw the picture of Lady 
Dedlock lying dead before her daughter’s eyes, in front of the iron- 
barred gateway of that old London churchyard, infinite in its dreari- 
ness, its loneliness, its desolation; or to describe, without hesitation, 
fault or anticlimax, the death of the strange “old-fashioned” child, 
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Paul Dombey; or to bring about, with divine inevitableness, the 
final redemptive meeting, just as the angel of evil seemed about to 
achieve an unutterable triumph, between Florence Dombey and her 
father. 


There is no doubt, I think, that Dickens’ limitations—for even his 
genius had limitations—come out very strongly in the portrait he 
draws of Lady Dedlock: as in that of Edith Dombey and Alice 
Marwood. The fact is, that in dealing with the deeper and more 
tragic passions of women Dickens was, to some extent, out of his 
element. He seems to be conscious of limitation, and the reader 
is conscious that he is conscious of it. He tells us, with painful 
insistence upon detail (as in the night scene in Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
turret-chamber at Chesney Wold), what the woman is feeling; he 
dwells upon it, reiterates it, emphasises it; but he.does not make us 
instantly and inevitably aware of it without undue emphasis or 
reiteration, as a completely endowed and equipped tragic poet would 
do. There is a sense of something wanting. 

So, in dealing with the character of Lady Dedlock, the author 
seems to lack firmness of grasp and incisiveness. The visit to the 
wretched City burial-ground, into which the remains of the “law- 
“writer,” Captain Hawdon, Lady Dedlock’s former lover, had been 
ignominiously thrust, is a wonderful piece of tragic description: and 
Dickens is at his best in giving expression to the tragic element that 
hangs about buildings and places. But when we come to the tragic 
element in persons, as distinct from that of places, we are sometimes 
disappointed. The force that would draw a woman like Lady Ded- 
lock to the spot where her lover’s corpse lay, still within a foot or 
so of the surface of the ground, and that, later on in the story, com- 
pelled her irresistibly towards the very same place at the moment 
when her death-agony was upon her, so that she herself died almost 
within touch of what remained of her lover,—this force, if we are 
to believe in it, must have been a force of profound and inextinguish- 
able passion. But we are not led, elsewhere in the story, to suppose 
that-any such passion of love was felt by Lady Dedlock for the man 
who seduced her, and became the father of Esther. On the con- 
trary, the passions that swayed Lady Dedlock—following, as we 
are bound to follow, the indications given us by the author—were 
twofold: a passionate regard for the position and good name of her 
husband, Sir Leicester Dedlock, and a deep tenderness of feeling 
for her daughter. Neither of these feelings would have led her to 
select the spot where her former lover was buried for the scene of her 
own last moments. 

Again, still keeping to “Bleak House,” we cannot help feeling 
that Esther Summerson really loved John Jarndyce. Dickens builds 
up step by step, lingering with thoughtful care over every smallest 
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detail, one of the most beautiful love-edifices ever erected in any 
story: the love of the originally lonely and friendless girl for her 
unselfish “guardian” and protector; then ruthlessly, and most in- 
artistically, demolishes it. If ever love and gratitude of woman » 
ripened—imperceptibly, but all the more surely—into a noble and 
ardent passion, this was the-case with the love that his ward felt for 
Mr. Jarndyce. Charlotte Bronté, writing with a woman’s subtler 
knowledge of the heart of woman, did not, in “Jane Eyre,” fall into 
the error into which Dickens fell in “Bleak House.” The love of 
the governess for the master, of Jane Eyre for Rochester, is, from 
the first moment to the last, recognised and dealt with as passion. 
What a bathos and anticlimax it would have been felt to be if 
Charlotte Bronté had introduced into her story any minor character 
corresponding to the Allan Woodcourt of “Bleak House,” and had 
stooped to turn aside the current of her heroine’s affection, at the 
concluding moments of the narrative, towards such a comparatively 
uninteresting and featureless being! 

Possibly Thérése Défarge is the most satisfactory of the bad 
women of Dickens; that is to say, the most finely finished portrait 
of a woman in whom the womanhood had changed to fierceness, 
and the passion of love to the passion of revenge. From first to 
last she moves unerringly through the author’s mind, and therefore 
through the pages of “A Tale of Two Cities”: gliding like some 
completely merciless, avenging ghost along the blood-stained streets 
of revolutionary Paris. She pauses when Foulon is struck down by 
the mob after the taking of the Bastille, places her knee upon his 
prostrate body, and slashes off his head with her knife. But that is 
artistically right ; that is just what might be expected of the woman 
of the people who never for a single moment forgot that her sister 
had been cruelly seduced and left to dic by the brother of the 
Marquis d’Evrémonde; that her sister’s husband had been tortured 
to despair and death by this same aristocrat; that her father had 
died heart-broken through this same man’s deed; and that her 
brother had perished at the point of this same man’s sword. The 
passion of a woman in the mental and spiritual position of Thérése 
Défarge needs swift and passionate rendering. So does the passion 
of a woman in the mental and spiritual position of Edith Dombey. 
But, in the one case, the soul of the author grasps, so to speak, the 
soul of the woman: Dickens is, for the moment, one with Thérése 
Défarge. Therefore we obtain a perfect artistic result—Dickens, 
we must not forget, at this particular point had “ Mr. Carlyle’s won- 
“derful book ’”* to help him. In the other case, that of Edith Dom-~ 
bey, we feel that the woman’s soul is almost as far out of his reach 
as it was beyond the range of Mr. Dombey. 


*So Dickens speaks of Carlyle’s ‘* History of the French Revolution,” in the 
Preface to ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.” is 
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There is no doubt that Dickens, in common with Thackeray, failed 
in the attempt to portray physical passion. In fact, we must frankly 
admit that for some reason, I suppose, connected with the tempera- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race, English writers usually do fail at this 
point. Either their pictures of passion are feebly drawn and colour- 
less, or the colours are laid on with a coarse and over-heavy hand. 
For one English writer who, like Thomas Hardy in “Tess of the 
“D'Urbervilles,” can describe physical passion with truth, purity and 
strength, there are numberless writers, both female and male, whose 
descriptions are singularly wanting in these qualities. 

However, in Dickens we find the physical side of love practically 
ignored. Hence, no doubt, ensues a certain feebleness; an absence, 
at times, of the sense of reality and actuality. One feels, also, that 
Dickens understood individual differences of character in men much 
better than in women. He often individualises a male character 
with a single touch: for good or for evil, for love or for laughter, 
for sympathy or for scorn, the person stands before us for ever, as 
if wrought in bronze or marble. Dickens draws men as individual 
men, but he depicts women as embodiments of certain qualities 
which he—rightly enough—admires beyond all others: the qualities 
of gentleness, lovingness, pity, long-suffering, kindness. Take his 
introductory sketch of Rose Maylie: 

‘“ The younger lady was in the lovely bloom and spring-time of 
womanhood ; at that age, when, if ever angels be for God’s good 
purposes enthroned in mortal forms, they may be, without impiety, 
supposed to abide in such as hers. 

She was not past seventeen. Cast in so slight and exquisite a 
mould; so mild and gentle; so pure and beautiful; that earth 
seemed not her element, nor its rough creatures her fit companions. 
The very intelligence that shone in her deep blue eye, and was 
stamped upon her noble head, seemed scarcely of her age, or of the 
world; and yet the changing expression of sweetness and good 
humour, the thousand lights that played about the face, and left no 
shadow there; above all, the smile, the cheerful, happy smile, were 
made for Home, and fireside peace and happiness.”’ 


This is an important passage, as it affords a most excellent typical 
example of the point of view from which Dickens regarded woman- 
hood. It is a beautiful description, and yet I think we can hardly 
fail to feel that something is wanting. What is it exactly that is 
wanting? Imogen, Ophelia, Desdemona, Rosalind were noble and 
pure-minded women; gentle, loving, sensitive, highly-developed both 
in soul and intellect. Yet they were, surely, very unlike the woman 
Dickens has just been describing. I think the difference must arise 
from the fact that, though Dickens could describe the higher qualities 
of woman, he had not the poetic subtlety of hand requisite to enable 
him to depict woman; woman herself, as distinct from her qualities. 
He in part perceived the spiritual glory of womanhood: in Rose 
- Maylie, his account of whom we have just given, in Agnes Wickfield, 
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in Florence Dombey, we have his very beautiful rendering of that 
partial perception. What he did not fully apprehend, and therefore 
could not fully reveal to us, wag the even deeper and tenderer sweet- 
ness, the even more radiant spiritual beauty of the womanhood in 
which passion and purity, love and holiness, are not separate things, 
but the same thing. None the less, the genius of Dickens in some 
measure anticipated many of the thoughts as to woman and her true 
mission which are so eagerly discussed at the present day. He 
clearly realised—the above description of Rose Maylie shows it— 
that the intelligence of a girl “not past seventeen” may seem 
“scarcely of her age or of the world,” and that it may rightly be 
said of a woman of this type “that earth seemed not her element, 
“nor its rough creatures her fit companions.” Let us remember that 
Dickens, who died in 1870, discerned and wrote this. He was not 
to blame if he could not wholly transcend the intensely artificial 
conditions prevailing during his younger years, and which, in fact, 
were only beginning, in 1870, to yield to more natural views of 
things, nobler codes, wiser social standards. Hugo gave us Fantine, 
but Dickens has given us Nancy, and no French draftsmian, as far 
as I am aware, has ever ruined the ideal of Fantine as Cruikshank 
did his heedless best to ruin the ideal of Nancy. Moreover, English 
actresses of charm and high intelligence, such as Miss Constance 
Collier, will doubtless, from time to time, in their conception and 
rendering of the difficult part of Nancy, largely undo the harm which 
such a conception and pictorial rendering as that of Cruikshank 
must have done. Cruikshank seems to have grasped the humour 
of the situation when Charley Bates, acting under the direction of 
Fagin and the “Artful Dodger,” endeavoured to rouse Nancy from 
her fainting fit by a lberal use of the bellows. What Cruikshank 
appears to have been unable to grasp, and therefore could not even 
attempt to depict, was what we in our day see so clearly: the spiritual 
grandeur of the woman, half done to death, but loving with a death- 
less love; who still, even still in that supreme moment, laid “her 
“blood-stained head upon the robber’s breast.” That is what 
Dickens felt ; that is what he wrote in his preface to “ Oliver Twist.” 
We love and honour him, and all English readers through the com- 
ing centuries will love and honour him for so feeling and writing ; 
coupling in their minds his conception of the possibilities of woman’s 
love given us in the socially degraded! but passionately pure woman- 
hood of Nancy, with his realisation of the higher potentialities of 
the love of man, made sublime before us for ever in the originally 
flawed but finally triumphant and perfect manhood of Sydney Carton. 


We now come to the third of Dickens’ colossal achievements, 
“David Copperfield.” We know, from what he tells us in the pre- 
face, that it was his “favourite child,” the best loved of his works, 
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the story in which he took the greatest pride and pleasure.* Here, 
too, in spite of the finely humorous sketches of character—in spite 
of Mrs. Gummidge, and Mr. Barkis, and Betsey Trotwood, and Mr. 
Micawber—we are constantly haunted, as Dickens was evidently con- 
stantly haunted, by the impending and imminent sense of tragedy to 
come. Moreover, great as the work is, it contains two curious and very 
marked artistic defects, which go still further to prove that, though 
Dickens often wrote artistically, the artistic faculty pure and simple 
was not by any means the strongest part of bis nature. The first 
artistic lapse was that of mixing up two pertectly different things : 
the true child-womanhood, which is a beautiful and adorable thing, 
and the selfish childishness not uncommon among women, the child- 
ishness which refuses to learn, declines to consider others, and flies 
into a temper at the slightest reproof, which is a detestable and alto- 
gether ugly thing. These two wholly differing forms of temperament — 
Dickens has incongruously blended in Dora Spenlow: with the 
result that the reader is at one moment excited into violent irrita- 
tion, at the next moment almost moved to tears. But the portrait 
- is not true to life, for a woman as hopelessly selfish and foolish as 
Dora was during the first portion of her married life is not capable 
of loving as she is afterwards represented to have loved. Nor would 
any woman in the position of David Copperfield’s aunt have been 
able to contemplate such unpardonable selfishness in another woman 
without extreme and rightful indignation. 

This, then, is the first artistic error in “ David Copperfield,” the 
error of so annoying the reader by Dora’s exceptional and inexcusable 
‘silliness that, when the end comes, and Dickens, as was to be ex- 
pected, rises to the occasion—for to his praise be it said that he is 
always at his greatest when the greatest gentleness and tenderness 
are required—the effect is very considerably marred by the reader’s 
ineffaceable recollection of the selfishness and folly that had pre- 
ceded. The description of the death of Dora, “the child wife,” is 
so beautiful in its brevity and its chastity that for a time, after read- 
ing it, one feels as if it were almost an act of treachery in any way 
to criticise an author who can so conceive and write. But the 
critical instinct reasserts itself when one calls to mind that, in this 
very same book, Dickens has committed another artistic error of 
much the same class. He has, to a certain appreciable extent, spoilt 
one of the most powerful things he ever did, one of the most re- 
plete with moral instruction and tragic suggestion, the description 
of the terrible storm at séa that resulted in the death of James 
Steerforth, and the death of Ham, his rival, in the very act of en- 
deavouring to rescue Steerforth—this, one of Dickens’ greatest and 

* Of all my books, I like this the best. It will be easily believed that I am a fond 
parent to every child of my fancy, and that no one can ever love that family as 


dearly as I love them. But, like many fond parents, I have in my heart of hearts a 
favourite child. And his nameis David Copperfield.” —Pretace to David Copperfield. 
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otherwise most signally successful pictures, he has considerably thrown 
out of focus by first of all deliberately stripping Steerforth’s character 
of every element of romance, every particle of chivalry, through the 
careful conveyance to us of the horrible idea that Steerforth had 
stooped so low as to endeavour, when tired of his mistress, Emily, 
to marry her off-hand to his detestable and vulgar man-servant, 
Littimer. It is impossible quite to get over an anti-climax of this 
kind. A man, or a woman, may do a great wrong, under the influ- 
ence of passion, yet the woman or man may so repent, may rise so 
unquestionably and triumphantly upward that not all the most 
ravenous hatred of hell could ever avail to steal a single ray of light 
from her or his ultimate halo. But this is not the case with Steer- 
forth: nor is it, though one sorrows to say so, quite the case with 
Dora. The last definite news we have of Steerforth, before we see 
his figure suddenly outlined against all that raging mass of angry 
water on the storm-swept beach at Yarmouth, is that his heartiest 
desire was to get rid of the woman he had seduced by placing her 
for ever in the hands of a bribed scoundrel. In the same way— 
though here there is room for inextinguishable pity—we hear 
little of any determined attempt on Dora’s part to train her- 
self into a wiser and more wifely woman. From the descrip- 
tion of her dog Jip, calmly confronting guests from his chosen place 
on the centre of the dining-room table, or sitting at his ease on the 
neglected and’ useless Cookery Book, we are brought to the account 
of the death of “the child wife,” with little pause or interlude. But 
the genius of Dickens, when it finds itself exactly in its element, is 
so supreme and unchallengeable that, while reading of the death of 
Dora, we are ready to forget everything in a passion of sympathy. 
While realising how many tender hearts of English women must 
have sorrowed over her most pathetic death, and how many more, 
in the years that are to come, will so sorrow, we are almost inclined 
to forgive the inartistic commencement of her story, for the sake of 
the infinite peace and beauty of its close. 

In “David Copperfield,” as in “A Tale of Two Cities,” we have 
an instance of the exaltation of human love into a diviner passion, 
with this difference, that in the former case the transfigured passion 
is felt, not by a man for a woman, but by a woman fora man. Agnes 
Wickfield loves David Copperfield as Sydney Carton loved Lucie 
Daunay ; loves, that is to say, with a love so pure, so Christlike, so 
infinite in its spiritual possibilities, that it would he less true to say 
that the element of selfishness is gradually removed than that it has 
become absolutely non-existent. That Dickens was able to conceive 
of such love and to conceive of it as exhibited by either sex, places 
him in the very highest rank of religious and spiritual writers. It 
is remarkable that George MacDonald, one of the most deeply 
thoughtful of poets and novelists, also reached a height of vision | 
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from which he was able to perceive that a woman may pass from 
the passionate desire to kill her rival, which is the ordinary desire 
of the undeveloped woman, to a nobler condition of soul, in which 


her leading motive will be not hatred of the other woman, but love © 


of the other woman, because that woman is loved by the man whom 


she herself loves. Dickens saw this, and George MacDonald saw it. » 


In MacDonald’s suggestive story, “ David Elginbrod,” Margaret, who 
is in love with Hugh Sutherland, tells him that she loves Euphra 
Cameron, and when Hugh asks the reason, replies that it is because 
he, Hugh, loves Euphra. George MacDonald admits that women 
in general will laugh at his idea, but he maintains it. 

“David Elginbrod” was written many years ago, and the spiritual 
thought of the world has widened and deepened. To-day we can 
safely say that MacDonald was right, and it is interesting to notice 
that Dickens also knew that there are spiritual potentialities in the 
heart of woman so divine, so unexpected, so wonderful, that even the 
revelation of a very small portion of them, if the lower type ot 
man—and, we must add, the lower type of woman—would permit 
that manifestation, would change and transfigure the whole of life. 

But, while we dwell with delight and admiration on Dickens 
power of realising and depicting the higher soul-qualities of woman, 
we cannot fail to be struck by his quite exceptional lack of any keen 
apprehension of feminine beauty. I doubt if he has given us a clear 
idea of the outward appearance of any one of the women who are 
meant to be taken as beautiful throughout the whole of his work. 
Let the readers of Dickens think carefully over all the beautiful 
women of his narratives; let them try to bring before their minds 
a definite pictorial image of each of those women, and to divide and 
differentiate their beauty. I suspect the attempt will fail. I imagine 
readers of Dickens will find, as they recall character after character, 
that in nearly all instances it is the qualities that impress themselves 
upon the remembrance, not the personal charm, for the simple reason 
that Dickens had no power whatever of conveying distinct and in- 
dividual, feminine, personal charm. He ranges between black eyes 
that flash and blue eyes that smile—Little Em’ly is “a blue-eyed 
“mite of a child ”—but he gets no further. I should think it might 
very probably be said with truth that of all great English writers 
Dickens was least endowed with the faculty of perceiving and analys- 
ing womanly beauty. 

This, no doubt, is a very great limitation of his genius. But we 
must remember that Dickens essentially belonged to the early Vic- 
torian epoch, and that his mentality was entirely formed before the 
great change that came over English literary and artistic feeling 
with the advent of what was‘then called the pre-Raphaelite school 
of writers. Dickens thought and wrote of woman in complete inde- 
pendence of the fresh revelation of beauty that came with the poems 
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of Rossetti and Swinburne. With amazing clearness he saw the 
angelic side of woman’s nature, and he also realised that, under 
present human conditions, there is, however it may have come to 
pass, a very much lower and darker side to that nature. He paints 
for us, with masterful power, the higher side, as displayed in such 
women as Agnes Wickfield or Florence Dombey. He portrays, with 
ability, but with much less signal success, the lower side of woman, 
in such characters as Rosa Dartle, Thérése Défarge, Mademoiselle 
Hortense. He attempts, with quite incomplete success, to delineate 
mixed and complex feminine characters, such as Alice Marwood, or 
Lady Dedlock, or Edith Dombey. But what he does not even 
attempt, what he would disastrously have failed in if he had attempted 
it, is to combine, in one transcendent picture, the soul-sweetness 
of such a woman as Agnes Wickfield with a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of woman’s beauty, as those possibilities flashed before the 
eyes and uplifted the spirits of such poets as Rossetti, Tennyson, 
Browning, Victor Hugo. 

Very probably, in Dickens’ period, any such revelation would have 
been out of the question. For one thing if Dickens had possessed 
a keen and enthralling sense of beauty, it would not haye been 
possible for nature to gift him with what one may call such a 
supreme sense of ugliness. His sense of the incongruous, the odd, 
the unusual, the inharmonious, in physical appearance, is so dominant 
a faculty in him that one can hardiy doubt that his imagination took 
a pleasure in emphasising and recording the repellent facial peculi- 
arities of Uriah Heep, James Carker, and others. Even in women 
it is the unexpected, the grotesque, or the startling that he really 
notices and brings before us: never the beautiful, in any poetic 
sense of beauty. ‘He revels in the description of the good-natured 
little dwarf, Miss Moucher, staggering along in the rain, almost 
extinguished beneath her enormous umbrella; and he recurs per- 
sistently to the livid scar upon the lip of Rosa Dartle, left there by 
the blow of the hammer flung by Steerforth. But of any strangely 
beautiful curve of lip or cheek or brow, any individual grace of mien or 
movement, in Rosa Dartle, he can tell us nothing. He was simply 
looking at the scar. 


Let me, as far as space allows, illustrate my meaning. Turn to 


“David Copperfield,” page 65,* and see how Dickens: introduces 
Mr. Creakle, the schoolmaster at Salem House, to his readers. 


‘‘ Mr. Creakle’s face was fiery, and his eyes were small, and deep 
in his head; he had thick veins in his forehead, a little nose, and a 
large chin. He was bald on the top of his head; and had some 
thin wet-looking hair that was just turning grey, brushed across 
each temple, so that the two sides interlaced on his forehead.”’’ 


* “Daily News” Memorial Edition. 
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Then, on page 123, we have the following description of Mr. 
Micawber : 


‘“‘T went in, and found there [in the counting house] a stoutish, 
middle-aged person, in a brown surtout and black tights and shoes,, 
with no more hair upon his head (which was a large one, and very 
shining) than there is upon an egg, and with a very extensive face, 
which he turned full upon me.”’ 


Those are two excellent examples of the constant manner of. 
Dickens: a manner so constant, so unchanging, that it would hardly 
be an exaggeration to say that one might find an instance of it on 
almost every page. But this seems to prove conclusively that, as I 
have suggested, it was the ugly, the repellent, the incongruous, that 
first arrested the attention of Dickens: especially the strange and 
disagreeable in male physiognomy. Dickens, in fact, had the 
feminine instinct for instantly detecting and resenting anything 
coarse and unpleasant in the appearance of men. That his own sex 
happened to be the same as the sex of those he was describing, only 
made him more savagely resentful of the inherent ugliness and coarse- 
ness of the average man; more fiercely intolerant of it; more sternly 
determined to denounce that unpardonable lack of delicacy and 
beauty in the male, to hold it up to contempt and eternal opprobrium. 
In character after character, in Mr. Micawber, in Mr. Creakle, in 
Mr. Creakle’s lame assistant, Tungay; in Jeremiah Flintwinch, 
in Monsieur Rigaud, in Squeers, the Yorkshire schoolmaster; in 
Arthur Gride, in Ralph Nickleby, in Jerry Cruncher, in Fagin, in 
Monks, in Wemmick, in Jaggers, in Mr. Murdstone, in Mr. Chad- 
band, in Major Bagstock, in Simon Tappertit; in all these, and in 
numberless others whose names will quickly occur to the mind of 
the student of Dickens, there is some marked, generally grotesque 
or repellent, physical peculiarity, or set of peculiarities, which 
Dickens not only perceives and resents, but which he is so resolved 
that the reader shall also perceive and resent, that he describes the 
unpleasant details over and over again, insists upon them, emphasises 
and magnifies them, till at last the reader begins to feel as if he 
were in a surgical instrument maker’s shop, gazing round in horror 
upon the assortment of hideously suggestive and unnatural appliances. 

We should reasonably expect that so miraculously keen a sense of 
the ugly and repellent in the male, leading to a repudiation of it 
more sustained and vehement than can be found elsewhere in litera- 
ture, would be balanced by an equally marked sense of the physically 
delicate and beautiful in woman. But this, though we certainly have 
a logical right to look for it, is precisely what we do not find. We 
do not find, even in Dickens’ description of the appearance of men 
intended outwardly to rank as handsome and distinguished, any 
definite sense of masculine beauty. This, though I think it is 
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undeniable, is strange: and one feels sornething akin to pity for the 
genius, wonderful as it was, which could evidently detect, with the 
unerring and instant accuracy of a photographic plate, every in- 
harmonious detail in each male figure or. countenance presented to 
it; but was, as evidently, utterly powerless to discern and reproduce 
in words—if Dickens had discerned this he would not have been 
able to help reproducing it in words, and in many words—either 
beauty in man or beauty in woman. Not even in the description of 
James Steerforth is there the slightest hint of any ability to grasp, 
as a painter or poet or sculptor would grasp, any nobly marked detail 
of masculine grace. This is a crucial instance, as the magnetic in- 
fluence of Steerforth over both men and women—over David Copper- 
field, over Little Emily, over Rosa Dartle—was supposed largely to 
reside in his, Steerforth’s, handsome face and figure. But, when it 
comes to setting that face and! figure before the reader, Dickens is 
compelled to fall back upon the most commonplace and unsatisfying 
of generalities. It is not a question of any intentional reticence. 
It is clear that Dickens, though he perceives ugliness with quite pain- 
ful vividness, does not see beauty: or, to be absolutely correct, while 
he becomes instantly aware of the slightest flaw or blemish, every 
spot or scar, every wrinkle or pimple, on the faces presented to him, 
he has only a vague general sense of the beautiful. Beauty makes 
no detailed impression either on the retina of his eye or on his 
mental retina. This is how he describes Steerforth : 


‘“ This boy was reputed to be a great scholar, and was very good- 
looking.’’ (p. 67.) 


And again: 


‘‘] sat in the dark, thinking of his nice voice, and his fine face, 
and his easy manner, and his curling hair.’’ (p. 69.) 


And again: 


‘““He lay in the moonlight, with his handsome face turned up, 
and his head reclining easily on his arm.’’ (p. 70.) 


In such a case as this, where, if ever, some capacity to discern and 
render into words the force and glory of masculine beauty was 
legitimately needed, Dickens is practically dumb. We do not de- 
mand the almost morbid sense of physical beauty shown on every 
page of Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin. But we do rightly 
demand some evidence that James Steerforth is more than a being 
possessed of a “handsome face” and “curling hair,” that he sways 
Copperfield, and Emily, and Rosa Dartle, and his mother, and his 
schoolfellows, in virtue of attributes beyond and other than these. 
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While “Dombey and Son,” “Bleak House,” and “David Copper- 
“field” may be regarded as Dickens’ fours de force, examples of what 
his genius could achieve in the way of the unprecedented and 
colossal, we may look upon three other books of his as masterpieces 
of a different order. Vast as the three works I have mentioned are 
in conception and method, I think we shall find, upon close analysis, 
that “A Tale of Two Cities” and “Little Dorrit” are more success- 
ful efforts, if we apply a high standard of artistic criticism and demand 
a certain completeness, harmony, definiteness of outline, concentration, 
in which the three longer stories are certainly wanting; while 
“Barnaby Rudge” stands alone in its grimness, its fierceness, its 
realistic fervour and historic intensity. 

Of “A Tale of Two Cities” I have already said somewhat. It is 
assuredly, from the artistic point of view, one of the best of Dickens’ 
tales. Turning to “ Little Dorrit,” we are at first tempted to say that 
here we have come upon the very best. In any case, we have in 
“Little Dorrit” a singularly perfect epitome of Dickens: a summing- 
up of his views and tendencies: clear and interesting samples of his 
leading ideas: marked specimens of the various characters which 
chiefly haunted him and pressed upon his imagination. Moreover, 
the work is not too long. In its briefer and more manageable com- 
pass, we find the story of Agnes Wickfield and David Copperfield 
once more set before us, for there is a very close analogy between 
the love of Agnes for Copperfield and the wholly unselfish affection 
of Amy Dorrit for Arthur Clennam. Then again, Little Dorrit 
is to Maggy, the poor half-witted girl, very much what Miss Betsey 
Trotwood, in “ David Copperfield,” is to Mr. Dick. In each case, we 
have an example of the healing influence of woman’s tenderness 
and gentleness, when these are exerted in their natural spontaneous 
manner; and in each instance, we discern very clearly the strength 
of conviction with which Dickens clung to the idea that woman’s 
true function upon earth is to transmit to man magnetic currents of 
love and sympathy, flowing from higher spiritual sources than man, 
alone and unaided, has the power to draw upon. 

Nor can we fail to feel how closely the tender and self-sacrificing 
love of Little Dorrit for her selfish father resembles the love of 
Florence Dombey for Mr. Dombey. Dickens had a very beautiful 
ideal of what daughterly affection might be. Four crowning instances 
of this filial ideal, worked out in his writings with minute and detailed 
care, at once occur to the mind: the love of Lucie Manette for her 
father, Dioctor Manette; the love of Agnes Wickfield for Mr. Wick- 
field; the love of Florence Dombey for Mr. Dombey; and the love 
of Little Dorritt for her father and “the Father of the Marshalsea,” 
William Dorrit. But if Little Dorrit’s love had stood alone, 
pictured as Dickens has pictured it, we should have been well 
assured of two things: the unspeakable tenderness for a weak and 
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erring father that may exist in the heart of a good woman, and 
- the perfect reverence for noble and natural womanhood that existed 
in the heart of Dickens. 

Perhaps the crowning example of the spiritual poit of view 
from which he regarded womanhood, was given us by Dickens in 
the beautiful portrait of Little Nell, and in the pages of her most 
pathetic history. “The Old Curiosity Shop” is not, speaking 
critically, a very successful work. The author rambles a great deal ; 
becomes involved with a host of characters; suddenly drops them, 
and as suddenly picks them up again; darts from Codlin and Short 
to Jerry’s Performing Dogs, from Jerry’s Performing Dogs to Jar- 
ley’s Wax Work, from Jarley’s Wax Work to Isaac List and Jowl, 
the gamblers, and so on: but, in spite of all defects and limitations, 
the book is supremely successful in one point—it sets before us, in 
Little Nell, a unique and perfectly beautiful picture, not of a woman, 
not of a child, but of an angel moving here among us for a time, 
and dying among us, with a soul as unsoiled as the robe of snow 
that covered hill and valley in the quiet spot where she passed from 
human sight. 

I remember that Mr. Swinburne, in one of his papers upon Dickens, 
complains that. Little Nell is too priggish—so it appears to him. 
She does not speak as a child would naturally speak, he says. . It is 
quite true that Nell is not a child in the ordinary sense, and does not 
speak or act as an ordinary child might. Would Mr. Swinburne 
have had her “roar” upon every occasion, as Kit Nubbles’ little’ 
brother Jacob does, in this very same story, in irrefragable proof 
of her sweet and desirable child-nature ? 

No: invaluable as Mr. Swinburne’s criticism often is, in this par- 
ticular instance I think he is mistaken. He does not grasp Dickens’ 
meaning. He has not before his mind the point I have just been 
dwelling upon: the fact that Little Nell was never intended for a 
portrait of the ordinary human child, but for an illustration of a 
very beautiful and wonderful side of womanhood. The power, in- 
tensely and unspeakably divine, that enabled “the child,” as Dickens 
delights to call her, to love her grandfather with so profound and 
redemptive a passion of love, was the power to which 
Dickens himself referred: the power sometimes resident in 
“the fairest and slightest” of beings; the power of becoming, in 
very truth, “the Good Angel” of a race or family; the power of 
“abiding by them in all reverses, redeeming all their sins.” We must 
not forget that “the child” was not the only woman involved: she 
was but the third of the women-spirits engaged in their incalculable 
task of spiritual protection and redemption. She was the third of 
the women who had loved her grandfather. Behind her, above her, 
and ever assisting her, stood the spirits of his wife and his daughter : 
the chain of guardian influence was never for a moment broken. 
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Dickens is never so great as when his soul penetrates for a moment 
into the unseen. The poetic instinct that led him to imagine and 
picture, with pitiless accuracy of spiritual perception, the frightful 
death of Quilp, fitly brought about by the swirling eddies of the dark 
mud-stained river, compelled him, with equal sureness, to conceive of 
“the child” as ever led, guided, taught, comforted, supported, by two 
unseen angel-women, who had, while on earth, loved the man she 
loved, and who were resolute that his afflicted soul should not be 
permanently darkened. No wonder that the simple village folk, who 
loved Little Nell in her last days upon earth, deemed that she “had 
“seen and talked with angels.” 


There is just one more point which, I think, will very strongly 
impress itself upon any one endeavouring to study the tales of 
Dickens from the point of view of to-day, and considering, for a 
moment, less the tragic than the religious side of the author’s work. 
Such a student will, it seems to me, carry away with him a deep and 
abiding impression of the intense conviction with which Dickens 
always held to a sane and reverent interpretation of the great 
Christian doctrines. Such strong and clear support, from one of 
the greatest of English writers, is peculiarly helpful at the present 
time, when Society seems distracted between the rival claims of a 
number of so-called prophets, who have really little to build upon 
but their own clamorous self-assertion and enormous egotism. What 
with clairvoyants and clairvoyantes; what with male and female 
palmists without number; what with credulous spiritualists, fraudu- 
lent spiritualists, inanely silly and ignorant spiritualists; what 
with pseudo-scientists who are constantly advertising them- 
selves as having made discoveries which are no _ discoveries, 
and pressing upon the world revelations which are _ revela- 
tions of nothing, except of their own amazing impudence; what 
with all these, and hosts of others of the same species differing it 
may be slightly in their actual vocations, but differing not at all in 
their vanity, their audacity, and their foolishness ; what with all these 
it does really come as a profound relief to fall back upon a writer 
whom it is too much the custom nowadays to pooh-pooh as old- 
fashioned and out-of-date. Dickens will never be out of date. In 
his measure, he shares with Shakespeare the immortality, not only 
of great genius, but of great English genius; not only of great 
English genius, but of genius invincibly Christian, and therefore 
invincibly tender, gentle and loving. To turn from the chaotic 
dreams of theosophy and plunge into the healthy, happy, truly 
spiritual, truly human, nobly Christian work of Charles Dickens at 
his best and brightest is like turning from a darkness full of unclean 
threatening nightmares, and bathing soul and spirit in the boundless 
sunshine of God. 
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In evidence of which, I cannot do better than quote the beautiful 
words which Dickens has put into the mouth of Little Dorrit, when 
she stood confronting the spirit of all old theosophies and heathen- 
isms, and false cruel doctrines, assembled together, and raging furi- 
ously through the darkened soul of Mrs. Clennam : 


‘* Be guided only by the healer of the sick, the raiser of the dead, 
the friend of all who were afflicted and forlorn, the patient Master 
who shed tears of compassion for our infirmities. We cannot but 
be right if we put all the rest away, and do everything in remem- 
brance of Him. There is no vengeance and no infliction of suffer- 
ing in His life, I am sure. There can be no confusion in 
following Him, and seeking for no other footsteps, I am certain! ’’* 


Little Dorrit spoke the words. But they contain the creed, the 
sufficient and entire creed, of such men as Victor Hugo, and Charles 
Kingsley, and Charles Dickens. 

GEORGE BARLOW. 
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POOR. LAW “RERORM: 


COMPROMISE between kindliness and cruelty often stands 

—according to Mr. Galsworthy—for social reform. The 

Poor Law is an example of such compromise. In! kindliness 

it offers doles of out-relief to the destitute and builds institutions 

at extravagant cost. In cruelty it disregards human feelings, breaks 

up family life, suspects poverty as a crime, and degrades labour into 
punishment. 

The Poor Law, however, receives almost universal condemnation. 
Its cost is enormous, amounting to over fourteen millions a year. 
The incidence is so unfair that its call on the rich districts is com- 
paratively light and in poor districts inordinately heavy. Its 
administration is both confused and loose. Its relief follows no 
principle—out-relief is given in one district and refused in others ; — 
its institutions sometimes attract and sometimes deter applications, 
and its expenditure is often at the mercy of self-seeking guardians, 
whose minds are set on securing cheap labour or even on secret 
commissions. 

The poor, whom at such vast cost and with such parade of 
machinery it relieves, are often demoralised. There is neither worth 
nor joy to be got out of the pauper, who has learned to measure 
success in life by skill in evading enquiry. And, what is most 
striking of all, the Poor Law has allowed a mass of poverty to 
accumulate which has led to the erection of charity upon charity, 
and is still, by its squalor, its misery and hopelessness, a disgrace 
and a danger to the nation. The public, recognising the failure, has 
become indifferent to its existence, and now only a small percentage 
of the electors record their votes at an election of the guardians of 
the poor. 

The case for reform is clear. 

What that reform should be is a question not to be answered in 
the compass of a short article. The best I can do is to offer for the 
consideration of my readers some principles which I believe to 
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underlie reform. Those principles once accepted, it will be for 
everyone to consider with what modifications or extensions they 
may be applied to the different circumstances of town and country, 
young and old, weak and strong. 

The last great reform of the Poor Law was in 1834. The 
Reformers of those days took as their main principle that the position 
of the person relieved should be less attractive than that of the 
workman. They were driven to adopt this principle by the condition 
to which the Elizabethan Poor Law had brought the nation. When, 
under that Poor Law, the State assumed the whole responsibility 
“for the relief of the impotent and the getting to work of those able 
“to work,” and when by Gilbert’s Act in 1782 it was further enacted 
that “out-relief should be made obligatory for all except the sick 
“and impotent,” it followed that larger and larger numbers threw 
themselves on the rates. Relief offered a better living than work. 
The number of workers decreased, the number receiving relief 
increased. Ruin threatened the nation, and so the Reformers came 
in to enforce the principle that relief should offer a less attractive 
living than work. 

The principle is good; it is, indeed, eternally true, because it is 
not by what comes from without, but by what comes from within that 
a human being is raised. It is not by what a man receives, but by 
that he is enabled to do for himself that he is helped. This 
principle was applied in 1834 by requiring from every applicant 
evidence of destitution, by refusing relief to able-bodied persons, 
except on admission to workhouses, and by making the relief as 
unpleasant or as “deterrent” as possible. 

This harsh application of the principle may have been the best 
for the moment. The nation required a sharp spur, and no doubt 
under its pressure there was a marvellous recovery. Men who had 
been idle sought work, and men who had saved realised that 
their savings would no longer be swallowed up in rates. The spur 
and the whip had their effect, but such effect, whether on a beast 
or a man, is always short-lived. 

The tragedy of 1834 is that the reforming spirit which so boldly 
undertook the immediate need did not continue to take in other 
needs as they arose. It is, indeed, the tragedy of the history of 
the State, of the Church, and of the individual, that moments of 
reform are followed by periods of lethargy. People will not recognise 
that reform must be a continuous act, and that the only condition | 
of progress is eternal vigilance. Indolence, especially mental 
indolence, is Satan’s handiest instrument, and so after some great 
effort a pause is easily accepted as a right. 

After the reform of 1834 there was such a pause. New needs 
soon came to the front, and the face of society was gradually changed. 
The strain of industrial competition threw more and more men om 
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to the scrap heap, too young to die, too worn to work, too poor to 
live. The crowding of house against house in the towns reduced 
the vitality of the people so that children grew up unfit for labour, 
and young people found less and less room for healthy activities 
of mind or body. Education, made common and free, set up a higher 
standard of respectability and called for more expenditure. A 
growing sense of humanity among all classes made poverty a greater 
burden on social life, provoking sometimes charity and sometimes 
indignation. 

These, and such as these, were the changes going on in the 
latter part of the roth century, but the spirit of the reformers of 
1834 was dead, and in their lethargy the people were content that 
the old principle should be applied without any change to meet new 
needs. Institutions were increased, officials were multiplied, and 
inspectors were appointed to look after inspectors. Any outcry was 
met by expedients. Mr. Chamberlain authorised municipal bodies to 
give work. Mr. Chaplin relaxed the out-relief order. New luxuries 
were allowed in the workhouse, the infirmaries were vastly improved, 
and the children were, to some extent, removed from the workhouses 
and put, often at great cost, in village communities or like establish- 
ments. But reliance was always placed on making relief disagreeable 
and deterrent. One of the latest reforms has been the introduction 
of the cellular system in casual wards, so that men are kept in solitary 
confinement, while as task work they break a pile of stones and 
throw them through a narrow grating. Poverty, indeed, is met by 
a compromise between kindliness and cruelty. 

The reformers of 1834 looked out on a society weakened by 
idleness. They faced a condition of ‘things in which the chief thing 
wanted was energy and effort, so they applied the spur. The 
reformers of to-day look out on a very different society, and they 
look with other eyes. They see that the people who are weak and 
poor are not altogether suffering the penalty of their own faults. 
It is by others’ neglect that uninhabitable houses have robbed them 
of strength, that wages do not provide the means of living, and that” 
education has not fitted them either to earn a livelihood or enjoy 
life. The reformers of to-day, under the subtle mfluence of the 
Christian spirit, have learnt that self-respect even more than a strong 
body is a man’s best asset, and that willing work rather than forced 
work makes national wealth. 

Sir Harry Johnson, who speaks with rare authority, has told us 
how negroes with a reputation for idleness respond to treatment 
which, showing them respect, calls out their hope and their manhood. 
Treat them, he implies, as children, drive them as cattle, and you 
are justified in your belief in their idleness. Treat them as men, 
give them their wages in money, open to them the hope of better 
things, and they work as men. 
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The relief given in the casual ward may be sufficient for the body’ 
of the casual, but the penal treatment, the prison-like task and the 
solitary confinement make him set his teeth against work, and he 
becomes the enemy of the society which has given him such 
treatment. 

The reformers of to-day, with their greater knowledge of human 
nature, and in face of a society the fault of which is not just idle- 
ness, will do well then to take another principle as the basis of 
their action. Such a principle is that relief must develop self- 
respect. They will have, indeed, to remember that the form of relief 
must still be less attractive than that offered by work, but less 
attractiveness must be attained not by an insolent inquisition of 
Relief Officers into the character of applicants, not by treating inmates 
as prisoners, and not by making work as distasteful as possible. It 
might possibly be sufficient if relief, so far as regarded the able- 
bodied, took the form of training for work. There is no degradation 
in requiring men or women to fit themselves to earn,—no loss of 
self-respect is brought on anyone by being called to be a learner ; — 
but, at the same time, opportunities for learning are not attractive 
to idlers, nor are they likely to encourage the reliance on relief 
which brought disaster on the nation before 1834. 

The Whitechapel Guardians many years ago determined that the 
workhouse should more and more approximate to an adult industrial 
school. They did away with stone breaking and oakum picking, 
they abolished cranks turned by human labour, they instituted trade 
work and appointed a mental instructor to teach the inmates in the 
evening. They had no power of detention, so the training was not 
of much use; but as a deterrent the system was most effective, and 
fewer able-bodied men came to Whitechapel Union than to neigh- 
bouring workhouses. Regard for the principle that relief must 
develop self-respect is not, therefore, inconsistent with the principle 
that relief must offer a position which is less attractive than that 
offered by work. 

But let me suggest some further application of the principle. 

1. It implies, I think, the abolition of Boards of Guardians and 
of all the special machinery for relief. It implies, perhaps, the 
abolition of the Poor Law itself. There is no class of “the poor” 
as there is a class of criminals. Poverty is not a crime, and there 
are poor among the most honourable of the people. Poverty is a 
loose and wide term, involving the greater number of the people. 
There must, therefore, be some loss of self-respect in those of the 
poor who feel themselves set apart for special treatment. One poor 
man goes to the hospital, his neighbour—his brother, it may be— 
goes to the Poor Law infirmary. Both are in the same position, 
but the latter, because he comes under the Guardians, loses his self- 
respect, and has acquired a special term—he is “a pauper.” 
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Those men and women who through weakness, through ignorance 
or through character are unable to do their work and earn a living 
are, as much as tthe rich and the strong, members of the nation. All 
form one body and depend on one another. Some for health’s sake 
need one treatment and some another. There is no reason in 
putting a few of them under a special law and calling them “ paupers,” 
the use of hard names is as inexpedient for the Statute Book as it 
is for Christians. Reason is that all should be so treated that they 
may as rapidly as possible be restored to economic health by the 
use of all the resources of the State, educational and social. There 
is no place for a special law, a specially elected body of adminis- 
trators and a special rate. 

A further objection to Boards of Guardians is that an election 
does not involve interests which are sufficiently wide or sufficiently 
familiar. Side issues have to be exalted so as to attract the electors’ 
attention. Such a side issue was found in the religious question, 
which gave interest to the old School Board elections ; no such side 
issue has been found in Guardian elections, and so only a small 
minority of ratepayers record their votes. Experience, therefore, 
justifies the proposal that with a view to encouraging the growth of 
self-respect in the economically unhealthy members of the nation, 
the present system of Poor Law machinery should be abolished. 

2. The principle further implies that the same municipal body 
which is responsible for the health, for the education and for the 
industrial fitness of some members of the community should be 
responsible in like manner for all the members, whatever their 
position. 

(a). Zhe Sick. The County Council appoints a Medical Officer 
of Health and itself administers many asylums. It establishes a sort 
of privileged class which receives its benefits and, unless it extends 
its operations so that all who are sick may be reached, must lower 
the self-respect of those who are excluded and driven to beg for relief. 

The Medical Officer might be in fact what he is in name, respon- 
sible for the health of the district, and as the superior officer of the 
visiting doctors see that ill-health was prevented and cured. The 
interest of the community is universal good health ; how unreasoning 
is the system which deters the sick man from trying to get well by 
making it necessary for him to endure the inquisition of the Relieving 
Officer before getting a doctor’s visit! The strength of the com- 
munity is in the self-respect of its members; how extravagant is 
the system which offers relief only on condition of some degradation. 

(b). The Children. The County Council is responsible for the 
education of the children; it must—unless one set of children is to 
be kept in a less honourable position—extend its care over all the 
children. There must be no such creature as a “pauper child,” and 
no distinction between schools in which children are taught or 
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boarded. The child who has lost its parents, the child who has 
been deserted, the child who has no home, must be started in life 
equipped with equal knowledge and on an equal footing with other 
children. Every child must be within reach of the best which the 
State can offer. The inclusion of the care of all children under the 
same municipal authority would help to develop in all a sense of 
self-respect and at the same time enable the authority to make 
better use of the existing buildings in the classification of ‘their 
uses, apportioning some, ¢.g., as technical schools, some as infirmaries 
and some for industrial training. Dr. Barnardo, who has taught the 
nation how to care better for its children, adopted some such method. 

(c). The Able-Bodied. A greater difficulty occurs in applying the 
principle to the care of the able-bodied. How, it may be asked, 
is the County Council to deal with the unemployed and with the 
loafer so as to relieve them and at the same time develop their 
sense of respect? The County Council has lately been made 
responsible for dealing with the unemployed, and experience has 
shown that at the bottom of the problem lies the custom of casual 
labour, the use of boys in dissipating work and the ignorance of the 
people. The Council has in its hands the power of dealing with 
these causes. It can establish labour registers, it can prevent much 
child labour, and it can provide education. It may be necessary to 
increase its powers, but already it can do something to prevent 
unemployment in the future. 

The need, however, of the present unemployed is training. The 
Council might be empowered to open for them houses or farms of 
discipline, in which such training could be given. The man with a 
settled home could be admitted for a short period, the loafer could 
be detained for three or four years. The work in every case, while 
less attractive than other work, could be such as to interest the 
worker; the discipline, such as to involve no degradation; and the 
door of hope could be studiously kept open. The farms or houses 
could indeed be adult industrial schools offering a livelihood, not 
indeed as attractive as that offered’ by work, but such as any man 
might take with gain to his sense of self-respect. 

The County Council might thus take over the duties performed 
by Guardians. The same body which now looks after the housing 
and the cleanliness of the streets would possibly realise the cost of 
neglect in doing those duties if they also had the care of the broken 
in body and in heart. In other words, a more scientific expenditure 
of the rates might be expected to ensue if the body responsible for 
the relief of poverty were the same body as is now responsible for 
its prevention. The claims of education would perhaps become 
more popular. 

Enough, perhaps, has now been said to suggest a line of reform, 
and hours might be spent in discussing a thousand details, each of 
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which has its importance. But not even a slight article could be 
complete without some reference to the mass of charity— 10,000,000 
is said to be spent in London alone—which is annually poured out 
on the poor. Charity, unless it be personal—from a friend to a 
friend—is often as degrading as Poor Law relief. Attempts have 
been made at organisation, and much has been done to bring about 
personal relationships between the Haves and the Have-nots. Years 
ago it was suggested that the Charity Organisation Society might 
take as a motto, “ Not relief, but a friend.” 

Much has been done, but with a view to putting a fuer limit 
on the competition of charities and on the fostering of cringing 
habits, some reformers suggest that a statutory body of representa- 
tives of charities should be formed in each district. Over these a 
County Council official might preside. At weekly meetings cases 
of distress which have been noticed by the doctors, the school officers 
or any private person could be considered. These cases would then 
be handed over ‘to individuals or charities, who would report progress 
at the next meeting, or they would be undertaken by the presiding 
officer and dealt with efficiently by one of the committees of the 
County Council. 

“The strength of a nation,” according to a saying of Napoleon 
quoted ‘by Mr. Fisher, “depends on its history.” No reform is likely 
to endure which does not fit in with the traditions of the past. It 
might be possible to elaborate on paper a perfect scheme for the 
care of the weak and the sickly, but it would not avail if it disregarded 
history. Here in England the State has, during many centuries, 
recognised its obligation for the well-being of all its members, and 
it has performed its obligations by the service of individuals. 
The State, in more senses than one, is identified with the Church. 
In the new times, in the face of new needs and with the command 
of new knowledge, it is still the State which must organise the 
means to restore the fallen and it must still use as its instruments 
the willing service of individual men and women. The sketch of 
Poor Law reform which I have presumed to offer in this article 
fulfils, I believe, these requirements. 


SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 


THE’ BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


“HE construction of a railway from Constantinople to Bagdad 
‘| and the Persian Gulf is a work of international importance, 
and one:in which Great Britain is bound to take special interest. 
A railway which is to pass through Nicomedia, Konia, Adana, to 
connect with Damascus and Aleppo, to be pushed on through 
Northern Mesopotamia across the Euphrates and along the Valley 
of the Tigris, to bring the ancient sites of Nineveh, Babylon and, 
most interesting of all, Nippur within reach of the railway traveller, 
and to end at the Persian Gulf, is one which cannot fail to be of 
interest to all educated men. When it is added that while traversing 
the sites of the most ancient Western civilisations, it will probably 
do much to rescue the population from the barbarism of centuries, 
its interest becomes enhanced. Such a railway, about nineteen 
hundred miles long, will be the Grand Trunk line of Asia Minor 
and Syria. But instead of being run through a new country, it will 
be the Great High Road of one already in part under cultivation 
by the descendants of ancient races, Galatians, Greeks, Armenians, 
Chaldeans, Seljukian Turks, Arabs and others, whose ancestors 
were once civilised. Unhappily their country has been for centuries 
under the rule of a race which has never shown any power of de- 
veloping industry or commerce. In parts it is now largely depopu- 
lated on account of the difficulty of getting the produce of the 
country to market. 

The proposed line starts from a village named Haidar Pasha,* on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, and immediately opposite Con- 
stantinople. It goes to Ismidt, the ancient Nicomedia, and thence 
to Konia, the Iconium of St. Paul’s travels. Thence it crosses the 
range of the Taurus Mountains to the east of the famous Cicilian 
Gates to Adana, whence, crossing the Amanus range, famous for 

* It is necessary to state that Haidar Pasha is a village, because, in ajudgment of 


the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, it was described as “a respectable 
Turkish gentleman.” 
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the struggles between Alexander the Great and the Persians, it. 
strikes eastward running along the southern slope of the Taurus, 
crosses the Euphrates near Birejik, about ninety miles from the 
Bay of Alexandretta, and still going east to Helif, where 
there will be a junction for Mardin on the north, it 
continues its course through Northern Mesopotamia, turning 
in a south-easterly direction till it reaches Mosul on the Tigris, 
near the site of ancient Nineveh. From thence the line will 
follow the Tigris on its right bank until it reaches Bagdad. There 
it will diverge for a few miles to the south-west, and recross the 
Euphrates not far north of Babylon, passing through Kerbela, the 
ever-sacred city of the Schiah Moslems. Then it will follow the 
latter river on its right bank to Bassora or to some other place on 
or near the Persian Gulf. 

The time has gone by to say that the railway cannot, and will 
not, be made. Fifty years ago our fathers believed, or affected to 
believe, that the Suez Canal would never be made. The Bagdad 
Railway has been commenced, and has been opened for traffic over 
a distance of nearly 600 miles, one hundred and twenty-five miles 
beyond Konia. An agreement was concluded on the 2nd June last 
for advancing it further to Helif near Mardin. It is now reasonably 
certain that the railway will be completed to the Persian Gulf in a 
few years. 

I propose to consider what will be the use of the Bagdad Railway 
to the inhabitants of Asia Minor and the Turkish Government; — 
how far it will affect foreign nations and what should be England’s 
attitude in reference to the enterprise. 

It is unnecessary to recall the many papers and projects, mostly 
by Indian officers, half a century ago, written in order to demonstrate 
that a railway practically on the same tracing as that now adopted 
would be of use to England, and that the transit of mails, and even 
of passengers and troops, to and from India would be thereby 
greatly facilitated. Many of these considerations have now lost 
their interest. Conditions have changed. The Suez Canal has 
revolutionised the carrying trade to the Far East. The sons of 
those who declared that the Suez Canal could not be made are those 
who send as much shipping through it as all other nations combined. 
New factors have come into existence. With large boats and turbine 
machines the journey to India by the Red Sea is not likely to be 
materially longer than by railway from Constantinople to Bagdad, 
while passengers at least would, in most cases, prefer a sea route. 
Nevertheless, the existing conditions render the construction of 
such a railway of great importance. 

It is interesting to recall that during half a century many Ger- 
mans have had a hankering after Asia Minor. Moltke, who in 1835 
was in the service of Sultan Mahmoud II, was impressed with 
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the idea that Germany might find an outlet for her commercial 
energy in Asia Minor. Others, half a century ago, thought that the 
current of emigration to America might be diverted towards the 
same country. But while the Porte has always been opposed to the 
many small schemes of German colonisation which have been 
attempted in Turkey, yet, since the defeat of France in 1870 and 
the establishment of Germany as the first military nation in the 
world, it has constantly looked on that Power with a friendly eye. 
It has usually maintained a small number of military students in 
Germany, and has had a few German officers in its army, the best 
known of whom is Von der Goltz Pasha, the conspicuously able 
soldier who was the guest of the Sultan in June last. 

I may remark in passing that the number of German officers in 
Turkey has constantly been exaggerated. There have never, I 
believe, been more than a dozen, and at present I doubt if there are 
as many as six. The statement, for example, in a letter in the 
Spectator of July 4th last, that “two thousand German officers were 
distributed among the Ottoman troops,” whom the writer declares 
he saw “drilling these soldiers,’ is ludicrously incorrect. The 
troops in question are, presumably from the letter, in connection with 
the Hedjaz Railway. They are certainly not to be found anywhere 
else in Turkey. I have, therefore, while writing, made inquiries 
from an Englishman who, within a year, was allowed to go on the 
railway as far as it was then built, and from other well-informed 
men, and have been assured that though there may be half a dozen 
German or Swiss civil engineers on that line, there are not more, 
and certainly no military officers.* 

On the other hand, the German desire to utilise Turkey has taken 
the more practical form of finding in the Empire a field for industrial 
enterprise. In this they have been very successful, since their ener- 
getic efforts have been cordially supported not only by their 
ambassadors but by the Sultan. 

In January, 1889, while Sir William White was the British Am- 
bassador in Constantinople, an English group with a small Austrian 
interest, which was in possession of the railway from Haidar Pasha 
to Ismidt, was forcibly dispossessed by the Porte, and their railway 
given over to a German group. The English group had a right of 
preference in the case of extension beyond Ismidt, and their expul- 
sion was a flagrant violation of their rights. The dispossessed group 
received the sum of £133,000 as compensation from the Porte. The 
German concessionnaires formed an Ottoman company known as the 
Anatolian Railway Company, and were subsequently allowed to 
extend the railway from Ismidt to Konia. 

During the following ten or eleven years the project for the 
extension of the railway from Konia to Bagdad had been seriously 


* The Sfectator in a note disclaims responsibility for the alleged facts. 
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considered by the Germans and the Turkish Government. Two 
other groups had been endeavouring to persuade the Porte to grant 
them the concession to build the Bagdad Railway, one of which was 
represented by a strong international syndicate. They were at a 
disadvantage because the Germans were already in possession of the 
head of the line at Haidar Pasha. In July, 1903, the negotiations 
with the Germans, which had been greatly stimulated by a visit 
of the Kaiser to the Sultan in the autumn of 1902, resulted in the 
grant of an Imperial Firman, which allowed the Anatolian Railway 
Company to extend the existing line to Bagdad. The Firman 
stipulated that the Concessionnaires should form a new Ottoman 
company to work the new concession. Shortly afterwards this new 
company was formed, and took the name of the Bagdad Railway 
Company. 

Many of the features of the concession are remarkable, and so far 
as I know unique. The Turkish Government finds money to enable 
the company to build the railway, and guarantees an annual revenue 
of 15,500 francs per kilometre when it begins to work. The railway 
is to be built in sections of 200 kilometres (125 miles) each. The 
first of such sections, beginning at Konia, where the Anatolian line 
ended, and extending to Eregli, has already been completed and 
opened for traffic. 

The Turkish Government provides for the building of the line in 
the following way: 

When the financial details regarding the construction of each section 
of 200 kilometres have been arranged between the Government and 
the Bagdad Railway Company, a convention embodying them is signed. 
Against its signature the Government hands over to the Company 
a number of negotiable Government Bonds. These Bonds represent 
the capital necessary to secure at 4 per cent. with a small addition 
for redemption, an annual interest of 11,000 francs per kilometre and 
for 200 kilometres. In consideration of this delivery the Company 
undertakes to build the railway. In the case of the first section the 
Government paid fifty-four million francs, which works out as pay- 
ment of a nominal sum of 170,000 francs, or 410,800 per kilometre. 
This is the paper value, but the amount actually realised will, of 
course, be somewhat less. 

The Turkish Government will, of course, have to pay mterest on 
these bonds from the date of their emission. But in order to urge 
on the completion of the work it stipulates that the interest paid 
during the time of the construction and until the line is declared 
ready for traffic, shall be returned by the Company to the Govern- 
ment. 

The amount thus paid to the Company for building the railway is 
admitted on all hands'to be ample. Indeed the Company’s report 
shows that in the first section there was a large profit; but that 
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section was through a level country, one of easy construction. The 
following sections will be much more costly on account of the 
engineering difficulties which will have to be encountered. Still, no 
one doubts that the Company has a reasonable chance of making a 
good profit on the construction. 

The section of the line having been built, the question of the 
profit or loss on the working has next to be dealt with. 

The Turkish Government provides a guaranty for the working of 
the railway in the following manner:—The Company 1s allowed to 
keep the annual receipts of the railway up to the amount of 4,500 
francs per kilometre. If the receipts do not amount to this sum, 
the Government undertakes to pay the difference. The receipts in 
excess of 4,500 francs up to 10,000 francs per kilometre are to be 
credited to the Government; above 10,000 francs they are to be 
divided, sixty per cent. to the Government and forty to the Company. 

The Government guarantees to the Company an annual revenue of 
4,500 francs per kilometre for working expenses. How the guaranty 
‘works out may be illustrated by an example. Suppose the receipts 
in any one year are 3,000 francs per kilometre, then the Company 
will retain the 3,000 francs and the deficit, namely, 1,500 francs, will 
be paid by the Government. Apart from this, the Government will 
have to pay 11,000 francs for the service of the construction loan, or 
a total of 15,500 francs. 

As with the first section built, so also with the second section, as 
to which the terms and conditions were agreed on in June last. By 
thus dealing with the line in separate sections the Porte hopes that 
the whole line to Bagdad and beyond to the Persian Guif will be 
completed. The owners of the concession are to have the usual 
advantages of taking ballast from the Government quarries, of cutting 
timber in Government forests, of making harbours, quays and ware- 
houses at Bagdad, Bassora and other places and of utilising water 
power for electric traction. The concession gives a number of pre- 
ferential rights to mines in the vicinity of the railway, and so many 
rights to construct branch lines as almost to constitute a monopoly 
of railway traffic through a wide tract of the Empire from the Capital 
to Bagdad. The most valuable concessions are those for the building 
of branch lines to places of considerable population and where it is 
believed a good paying traffic can be at once found. 

With the object of compelling the Company to complete the line 
to Bagdad through its more costly portions, the Government stipu- 
lates that nothing shall be paid for the line which can be cheaply 
made between Bagdad and Bassora until the completion of the 
portions to the west of Bagdad. 

The Germans from the first invited the co-operation of England 
and France. But in view of the possibility that such aid will not be 
forthcoming they have made their plans on the bases of having to 
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build the railway without any foreign assistance. Their next task 
isa hard one. The most difficult and costly part of the line is under- 
stood to be the four new sections of a total length of 840 kilometres 
or 525 miles, as to which their proposals were sanctioned by the 
Turkish Government last June. This line extends from Eregli, 125 
miles beyond Konia to Helif, a town twenty-five miles south of 
Mardin. The crossing of the Taurus range presents serious 
engineering difficulties, and the Germans propose to make a new 
survey of the district and have been given until next June within 
which to present their plans. 

From what has been already said it will be seen that though 
the Germans build the line, the Porte finds by far the larger 
amount of the capital necessary to pay for its construction. 
When, for example, their plans for the new sections are 
approved, say a year hence, a number of Turkish bonds will be issued 
which, placed upon the market, will enable the Company to find 
capital to continue the work. As the four sections have to be com- 
pleted within eight years, the issue of the bonds representing the 
construction loan of nine million pounds will be spread over that 
term. The bonds are guaranteed, first, by the surplus of the revenues 
conceded to the Department of the Public Debt, 2.2, by the amount 
collected by the Public Debt less the sum which that Department is 
authorised to pay to the bondholders, seventy-five per cent. of which 
surplus under ordinary circumstances would be paid over to the Turk- 
ish Exchequer ; secondly by a charge or hypothecation upon the sheep 
tax in the vilayets of Konia and Adana. The Public Debt are 
agreed that the earnings of the four new sections, plus the surplus 
of the revenues originally conceded to it and which has been paid to 
the State plus £T180,000 from the sheep tax, will be ample to 
guarantee the income required. 

Under these circumstances the German Company considers that it 
has ample means to build the railway within the time stipulated. Of 
course, if English and French capital were to come in, the railway 
would be built more quickly. 

Now, assuming the railway to have been built, what will its effect 
be upon the population of Asia Minor? It is beyond all doubt, in 
the interest of such population, that it should be built. It will de- 
velop the resources of the country and materially lessen the poverty 
of the inhabitants of the districts through which it passes. The 
majority of such people are Moslems, although there is a large 
Armenian population about Aintab and generally on the southern 
slope of the great table-land of Asia Minor. The Moslems along the 
line are of various races, and even among them are many Christians 
who are, and have always been, characterised by their industry, 
thriftiness and intelligence. The terrible massacres of Armenians 
which constitute the foulest blot on the story of Abdul Hamid’s 
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reign, were largely due to the fact that the comparative prosperity of 
the Christian inhabitants aroused the cupidity of the barbarous Kurd 
and other Mosiem neighbours. Christians and Mosiems alike will 
share in the advantages resulting from the working of the railway. 
Hitherto the difficulty of getting goods to market has prevented the 
cultivation of land. I have repeatedly chronicled in the columns of 
the Daily News the fact that to carry corn down to a seaport costs 
more than a like article, coming from Russia by water, or even from 
the United States, could be bought for at such seaport. The result 
has been that lands have been allowed to go out of cultivation. The 
peasants have grown only sufficient for their own wants. Men who 
in any European country would be living in comparative affluence 
are in poverty. This is the case even in Mesopotamia, which under 
other conditions would be as fertile as Egypt. It is, of course, true 
that misgovernment, non-government, and the want of security for 
life and property have produced this poverty, but the want of the 
means of communication, of taking their stuff to market, and the 
insecurity of such miserable roads as exist are the results of such 
misgovernment. A well-managed railway would go far to assure 
to the peasant the fruit of his labours. 

Commerce and trade is frightfully hampered in Asia Minor by 
the cruel restrictions upon the simplest form of travel, a restriction 
which, in the case of Armenians, means a total prohibition to go from 
one place to another. But these restrictions cannot last for ever, and 
as I write the revolutionary movement appears to justify hopes of 
a better future and of the immediate abolition of these senseless and 
cruel restrictions. Meantime the railway will not only increase 
facilities for travel and transport but gradually, insidiously even, lead 
to the removal of other hindrances to commerce. Everywhere the 
prospect of the railway being opened is welcomed as a great reform. 
Wherever in Turkey railways have been worked there has followed 
a notable, even a quite remarkable, increase in production. Fifteen 
years ago not a single ton of grain reached the sea-coast for export 
from the districts through which the Anatolian Railway runs. During 
the last four years the annual grain export alone from the 
same districts averaged one and a quarter million Turkish pounds, 
say 41,150,000 sterling. In the same manner the two lines from 
Smyrna have enormously increased the exports from that city. 

So far as the population of the country is concerned the con- 
struction and working of the railway will be of great benefit. 

The establishment of the Bagdad Railway will confer two great 
advantages upon the Turkish Government itself and many smaller 
ones: first, it will causé an increase of revenue from the increased 
produce, which for the first time can be sent to market at a profit; 
and second, a further very large portion of public revenue will be 
placed under what is really international control. 
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The increased revenue hardly needs dwelling upon. As produce 
increases so do the tithes and other sources of income for the 
State. Inasmuch, however, as certain of the revenues of the country 
through which the railway passes are pledged in order to find the 
money to pay the interest on bonds and the guarantees to the rail- 
way, statements have been made that the taxation of the peasants 
in Asia Minor will be thereby largely increased. Such statements 
deserve attention, for the Anatolian peasant is poor and, under the 
present administration, heavily taxed. In the crude form in which 
the statements have been made they are misleading. So far there 
has been no suggestion of increased taxation. An independent 
observer would at once remark that the subtraction, from the 
revenues of the districts through which the railway passes, of money 
to pay expenses incurred by the Government regarding the railway 
must diminish the revenue available for the ordinary purposes of 
local government. But in Turkey there has been no question of 
spending money on local improvements. All that was collected was, 
in theory at least, sent to the capital. There is certainly nothing 
like the apportionment of the revenues in any district for local 
purposes. The suggested increased taxation will be spread, if it is 
demanded, over the whole country., So far there may be, at first, a 
hardship to the peasants. But experience shows, as might have 
been anticipated, that the opening up of a road by which agricultural 
and other produce can be got to a market soon brings about an 
increase in revenue which more than compensates for the 
first loss. A striking illustration is before me. As already men- 
tioned, the Bagdad line is an extension of the Anatolian Railway 
existing between Haidar Pasha and Konia, with an extension to 
Angora. During the first three years of its working, namely, during 
1888, 1889 and 1890, the districts or sandjaks, through which it runs, 
produced in tithes for the Government 606,571 Turkish ‘pounds. 
(The pound sterling is worth ten per cent. more than the Turkish 
pound.) Fourteen years afterwards the same districts produced in 
tithes 1,120,711 Turkish pounds, or an increase of 514,140 Turkish 
pounds. Out of these tithes the Government paid to the railway 
during the three later years 190,591 Turkish pounds. From whence 
it results that the net advantage to the Government after paying its 
subvention was 323,549 Turkish pounds, or more than fifty per cent. 
over what it had formerly réceived. Obviously there were many 
other advantages, but this was the gain to the State from the in- 
creased value of the tithes alone. Such gain is steadily increasing. 

The second advantage to the State from the construction of each 
section of the Bagdad Railway will be that a further considerable 
portion of Turkish public revenue will be placed under the Depart- 
ment of the Public Debt, which means that it is really being placed 
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Those who have not followed the course of public events of Turkey 
during the last thirty years will hardly know what is meant by the 
Department of Public Debt, and an explanation may be pardoned. 

After the collapse of Turkey’s financial credit in 1875, the Porte 
made arrangements with representatives of Turkish bondholders in 
the great European countries, by which certain revenues were con- 
ceded to them, out of which the holders of Turkish bonds might be 
paid interest on their consols or bonds. A Council of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign bond-holders was formed to collect and 
administer the conceded revenues for the benefit of those whom they 
_ represented. This body is now spoken of as the Department of the 
Public Debt. Though it is Turkish yet as the majority of its members 
(six out of seven) are foreigners, it is really international. As most 
of the bonds were held in England and in France, the President of the 
Council is alternately an Englishman or a Frenchman. The British, 
unlike other Governments whose subjects were bondholders, held 
carefully aloof for some years from formally recognising the exist- 
ence of the Council, but this non-recognition is now a thing of the 
past. 

The Imperial Decree creating the Council, technically known as 
the Decree of Moharem, stipulates that the Porte is to have the right 
of revoking its authority. If it were to exercise this right the Public 
Debt Department would, of course, cease to exist. But its use has 
been so great, its ramifications have become so extensive, and its 
value is so generally recognised that neither the Porte nor any of the 
Powers would consent to its abolition. Every year has given it more 
work, and whenever the Porte has been desirous of obtaining foreign 
capital, it has seen that the best way of securing the confidence of 
capitalists has been to place the administration of funds offered as 
security in the hands of this international body. Readers will re- 
member that last year in the negotiations with reference to the three 
per cent. increase in custom duties, the Council of the Public Debt 
received the well deservéd praises of our Government in the House 
of Commons. 

A Council largely composed of foreigners could not tolerate the 
wasteful systems of collection which have long been the usual 
methods of administration in Turkey, methods which have impover- 
ished the Government and have led to such arbitrary exactions from 
the peasant proprietors as have rendered them hopeless of being 
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So far, therefore, as the welfare both of the inhabitants of the 
country and of the Turkish Government is concerned, the construc- 
tion of the great railway will be highly beneficial. 

But now comes a series of other questions. What will be the 
effect of the opening of the Bagdad Railway upon Germany’s posi- 
tion in Turkey, upon British commerce, upon England’s influence 
and that of other nations in Turkey? Upon the many questions 
which go to make up what our fathers called the Eastern question? 

Perhaps the first question which arises is, what is Germany aiming 
at in Asia Minor? She already possesses in the Anatolian lines 
and the Bagdad line, including the prolongation decreed and arranged 
for in June last, 2,063 kilometres, or 1,289 miles, of railway She 
bas a paramount interest in the railway from Smyrna to Cassaba, 
323 miles long, and in the Mersina, Tarsus and Adana Railway of 
42 miles. In fact, she holds every railway in Asia Minor except the 
Smyrna and Aidin, which is English. 

To such an extent, indeed, was German enterprise successful, that 
when, in 1903, she obtained the concession for the Bagdad line, it 
looked as if she were about to have a monopoly of the railways in 
Asia Minor. Russia became alarmed, and immediately made a 
peremptory demand for an assurance that no concession should be 
given for a railway in the north-eastern portion of Asia Minor except 
to a Russian subject. Remarkable representations were made both 
at St. Petersburg, Berlin and London against Russia’s demand. But 
the answer in each case did not favour resistance to the peremptory 
demand, and Russia gained her point. 

In the commercial struggle for supremacy in Asia Minor, Germany 
has gone ahead. But there is nothing to object to in her desire or 
in her efforts to obtain concessions, and so long as she does not — 
act unfairly towards other nations, no one has any right to complain. 
England has never objected. The evidence, indeed, points to 
Germany having acquired the railway from Haidar Pasha to Ismidt, 
which forms the head of the Bagdad Railway, with the consent of 
the British Government. There was certainly no serious opposition 
made by England, and beyond the demand for compensation, which 
was subsequently granted, there was nothing in the nature of serious 
protest. 

Germany’s persistent and successful efforts to press her commerce 
and industries in Asia Minor, culminating in obtaining the Bagdad 
Railway concession, show that she aims at securing as much of the 
trade with that country as possible. This much may be granted, 
but when it is added that she is endeavouring to secure an unfair 
monopoly of such trade, and still more when it is said that she is 
aiming at the annexation of Asia Minor, or at least of having a 
predominating interest at the Sublime Porte, the evidence in support 
of such statement fails. The only assertion tending to show that 
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Germany wishes to create a monopoly of trade, or at least to favour 
her trade as against that of other countries, is that she has already 
given preferential rights on her railways in Turkey to goods coming 
from Germany. 

As far back as 1903, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett declared that 
the railway would be used “to promote in many different ways pre- 
“ferential treatment of German interests in Turkey,’* and it has 
since often been asserted that the prediction has been verified. 
Such statement, therefore, merits examination. I have taken con- 
siderable pains to learn the truth of the matter, and it is this: First, 
that no preferential treatment whatever has been given to German 
goods, which pay exactly what other goods pay when transported 
over German lines in Turkey. Second, that what has given rise to 
the statement is that Germany is said to charge “through rates” on 
her goods for Turkish as for other foreign sea-ports. Goods are 
alleged to be carried for exportation from the country at a lower 
rate over railways in Germany than if they were being merely 
transported from one part of Germany to another. This is, of course, 
a German form of protection. The German people choose, in order 
to encourage their manufactures, to pay out of their own pockets a 
portion of the transport of goods intended for export. The pro- 
tection is on the same lines as the sugar bounties, which, until 
recently, enabled England to buy her sugar below cost price. 

As to the suggestion that Germany aims at annexation, it may 
be dismissed on the ground that it has no evidence whatever to 
support it. 

That many Germans, and perhaps the German Government itself, 
have cherished the idea of a political alliance with Turkey, in order 
that her army might be joined in case of need to that of the Triple 
Alliance, is another matter. That German officers aided the Turks 
in the foolish war which the Greeks provoked a few years ago is 
well known. But Germany knows that any attempt at an alliance 
with Turkey would put the fat into the fire, and destroy all Stee 
of a friendly understanding with Russia. 

I therefore answer the question as to what are the aims of Ger- 
many in Asia Minor by saying that they are directed mainly, and 
apparently exclusively, to making that country the chief field of her 
commercial enterprise. 

Now that she has acquired the right of building by far the most 
important railway in the country, we may well ask, is it desirable 
that she should have the entire control of such railway? My reply 
is distinctly in the negative. It is neither in the interest of British 
commerce, nor European peace, nor of Germany herself. 

The opening of the Bagdad Railway will have an important 
influence on British trade and commerce. The lead in sea-routes 
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given to England long ago by her commercial fleets enabled our 
manufacturers to sell their productions in the best markets of the 
world; but the sea route was open to all. If the Great Trunk 
Railway of the Turkish Empire is to be in the hands of Germany 
alone, its owners may have it in their power to impose conditions 
which will be prejudicial to British trade, and in practice create 
something very like a monopoly of trade in the districts which the 
line serves. Germany now is our chief competitor in the production 
of many articles, and especially of Lancashire goods. England has at 
present the largest share in providing cotton cloths, piece goods and 
yarns for Asia Minor. It is not in human nature to suppose that 
Germany would not favour German manufacturers as much as pos- 
sible. She will grant preferential rights against the transport of 
British goods if she can. I limit the suggestion to British 
goods, because the trade of France with Asia Minor is com- 
paratively so small that it need not be taken into account. But 
British manufactured goods have long been in demand in the dis- 
tricts in question. That demand will, in all likelihood, increase 
with the opening of every new section of the line, and those who 
know the country best are of opinion that there will be a great 
development of agriculture, followed by a corresponding demand for 
manufactured goods. We have a good hold of the field. It is, 
therefore, most desirable for the protection of British manufacturing 
and commercial interests that England shall not be practically ex- 
cluded from the market she already, to a large extent, commands, 
and the still larger market which the railway will open. From the 
view, therefore, of British commercial and trade interests, it is of 
importance that England should have a share in the management of 
the projected route. 

I believe that the best informed and most thoughtful Germans 
themselves are of opinion that in Germany’s own interest the railway 
should have an international character. The grant of the concession 
to Germany alone at once aroused, as already mentioned, the sus- 
picions of Russia. But it created a considerable amount of dis- 
satisfaction amongst various sections of the Turkish community, 
which are not bound up with the existing régime, a fact which is well 
known to every German in Constantinople. 

Clear-headed Germans realise, as do all men who know the 
country, that the present régime in Turkey cannot last long, 
and that the more broad-based they can make the foundation ot 
their railway prosperity, the less likely it is to be disturbed by any 
revolutionary movement. Turkey is even now, while I am writing, 
in the throes of a revolution. Of course, if it could be proved that 
Germany desired to annex the territory of the Sultan, she would be 
anxious to exclude others than Germans from having any part or 
lot in the railway. But no serious statesman can attribute such 
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desire to Germany, and it is notorious that her statesmen have been, 
and are, still anxious that the English and French Governments 
should co-operate in the building and working of the railway, that 
English and French capital should be invested in the undertaking 
and have a share in its management. In the case of war ibetween 
Russia and Turkey, the employment of a German railway for Turkish 
purposes would necessarily lead to strained relations between St. 
Petersburg and Berlin. Both nations would regard this as a 
calamity. On the other hand, the presence of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen on the Board would be a guaranty to Russia that no 
unfair use would be made of the railway, and to the owners of 
shares and debentures that their property would not be destroyed 
as belonging to anenemy. So great a highway should be practically 
neutralised in the interests of Germany and Russia themselves, and 
the best way of neutralising it would be by allowing it to be built 
by the co-operation of other nations and permitting the countries 
so co-operating to have a fair share in its management. 

In the interest of European peace it is also evident that the co- 
operation of England and France would be beneficial. It would 
remove from the arena of open questions one which would other- 
wise be likely to trouble Europe. There are certain conclusions 
regarding the Turkish Empire upon which the statesmen of most 
European countries are agreed. It is often inexpedient for states- 
men to say all that is in their mind. In their public utterances they 
are also usually disposed to take short views. But as to two con- 
clusions there is probably practical unanimity among all the Great 
Powers: the first is that Russia cannot be allowed to take Con- 
stantinople; and the second, that the annexation of Asia Minor can- 
not be permitted to any nation. Asia Minor, with the valleys of 
the two great rivers, forms an entity which it is not desirable to 
break up, certainly not desirable if its inhabitants can secure a 
decent government for themselves irrespective of differences of race 
and religion. By making it clearly understood that the possession 
of Asia Minor is not a prize which can be allowed to go to any 
European Power, the risk of war will be diminished, the movement 
for a constitutional régime in Turkey will be strengthened, and the 
jealousy of Russia at the progress of German railways will be 
lessened. The practical and pacific way of allowing this conclusion 
to be realised as beyond discussion would be by the co-operation of 
the Powers in the Bagdad Railway. 

The resentment of Russia when she learned that Germans had 
received the Bagdad concession was based probably on the suspicion 
that Germany desires to annex Asia Minor, that she was barring 
Russia’s further entrance into that country, and, with the consent 
of the Sultan, was at least trespassing upon what Russia considered 
her preserves. It is difficult to assign any other motive. The | 
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demand by Russia for assurances that no concession should be given 
to other than Russian subjects in north-eastern Asia Minor showed 
by its exceptionally brusque form her irritation and the importance 
she attached to the /concession. It is asserted that an Imperial 
letter was sent to the Czar suggesting that no such demand could 
have been presented by His Majesty's orders, and that a reply was 
received that no subject of Russia dare present a demand without 
the Czar’s authority. Probably most Englishmen are of opinion that 
it is not a matter of much consequence to them whether Russia 
advances somewhat further from Caucasia into Turkey or not. They 
would go farther and declare that to save the Armenian population 
from a repetition of the brutal massacres of a dozen years ago, Russia 
would be conferring a favour on the world by annexing a consider- 
able slice of territory where the Christians have suffered most. But 
between such an advance by Russia and the annexation of Asia 
Minor the difference is great. Nevertheless Russian susceptibilities 
ought to be regarded if European peace is to be maintained. The 
possession of a Turkish railway by Germany alone, a railway which 
Russia regards as Germany’s first step to acquiring Asia Minor, would 
be a standing cause of irritation between the two Powers. 

To prevent such irritation between nations is the business of 
statesmen, and, recognising that a German monopoly of the Great 
Trunk Line of the Turkish Empire would be a fruitful cause of such 
irritation, I suggest that if the line were held by Germany, England 
and France, Russia’s natural but—as it appears to me—unjustifiable 
suspicions would be allayed and the chances of conflict between the 
two Powers greatly lessened. 

It is probably in this order of thought, that is, of the international 
advantages of the Bagdad Railway, that Mr. Balfour and the late 
Government expressed their approval of the proposal for the co- 
operation of England in the Bagdad Railway, and their intention of 
giving it their support. After a few weeks, however, the late 
Premier made a volde-face, and since then the project has been met 
in England with considerable coolness. The incident to which I 
refer deserves especial note. For the S#ectator, with many English- 
men, myself amongst them, holds that it is “Sound British Policy ” 
to leave investors to undertake their own responsibilities,.and to 
refuse to have any investments earmarked by the State as specially 
recommended.* But having publicly recommended the project, to 
withdraw such recommendation is, in the eyes of persons proposing 
to invest, to condemn it. If the Government had never said anything 
for or against it, nobody could have complained. What would be 
the effect upon the sale of a property if a respectable auctioneer, 
having recommended it, harked back before a sale was made and 
said he could not recommend it? Yet this was the course followed 
by Mr. Balfour. 


* Shectator, June 27th, 1908. 
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Of course, Mr. Balfour, like the supposed auctioneer, would have 
been entirely justified in withdrawing his recommendation had 
circumstances come to his knowledge which changed his opinion. 
As no such circumstances have been mentioned, it is worth while 
to examine what are the objections which have been brought forward 
against England’s taking her share in the great work of the Bagdad 
Railway. 

I need not recur to the statement that the line cannot be made. 
Even Mr. Balfour expressed a decided opinion that it was certain 
to be built. The real question for Englishmen is, Is it to our interest 
that it should be made without our co-operation? Such aid must, of 
course, be conditional on our having a fair share in the management. 
The section which in June last the Germans undertook to take in 
hand and to continue as far as Helif (the junction with Mardin) will 
be the most costly and difficult of the whole route, and when the 
Germans have succeeded in completing that, the rest will offer few 
engineering and fewer financial difficulties. The line may, there- 
fore, be considered as in a fair way to completion. 

The objections which are raised against the enterprise are vague. 
But one to which considerable importance is attached is that in some 
way or other the Bagdad Railway may injuriously affect British 
influence in the Persian Gulf. An able paper by Mr. Lovat Fraser, 
who knows his subject well, on England’s “ Position in the Persian 
“Gulf,” discusses this question in last December’s National Review. 

While holding very strongly that the railway is certainly going 
to be made, and adding that “the Bagdad Railway is not only going 
“to be made, but—political considerations apart—it ought to be 
“made,” he contends that its completion will very materially affect 
our predominant position in the Persian Gulf, and adds: 

for Great Britain the dominating factor should be that the line 
must sooner or later be made, and it behoves us to consider 
whether we are willing to see a German line debouching on the 
Persian Gulf. All that is suggested here is that further German 
overtures, if they are made, should not be uncompromisingly thrust 
aside. The fresh proposal should at least be subjected to careful 
examination (page 626). 

The Bagdad Railway question resolves itself, therefore, according 
to this writer, into whether we should co-operate with Germany or not. 
In principle he is in favour of co-operating, though he stipulates 
that the last section between the Gulf and Bagdad should be primarily 
under British control. There is no real objection here. The writer’s 
point ought to be carefully considered. He discusses what the 
results of the railway are likely to be, and while anxious about 
possible political results, adds that “no ulterior motives are at present 

“discernible in Germany’s desire that England should become her 
- “partner in the Bagdad Railway.” This, I believe, is the conclusion 
at which all impartial onlookers have arrived. 
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His most serious objection is contained in the following passage 
(page 6260) : 

The terms offered last time were impossible. Any new terms 
must at any rate include the abolition of the monstrous kilometre 
guarantee by Turkey. We can be no party to a scheme for 
milking the Turkish Exchequer, least of all in a manner which her 
finances are quite unable to bear. 


The objection here stated goes, however, to the overthrow of 
the whole scheme. The agreement to give the kilometric guaranty 
is a fait accompli, and cannot be changed. The guaranty is the 
condition which has induced German financiers to concentrate their 
full strength on the accomplishment of what is a financial enterprise 
of the first order and of considerable risk. Government bonds are 
already in circulation for the first and completed section and others 
for the new sections to Helif have been arranged for. My own 
opinion is that the Turkish Exchequer will suffer very slightly even 
during the construction, because of the order which will be brought 
by the Public Debt Department into the financial administration in 
respect of the revenues which are to serve as security for the kilo- 
metric guaranties. As already mentioned, experience on the 
Anatolian line has shown that after’ paying the guaranty, the 
Exchequer is largely the gainez, while the increase in production 
benefits the peasant producers. Moreover, I believe that if a vote 
could be taken of the whole population in the districts through which 
the railway is to pass, the peasant proprietors would support the 
temporary increase in taxes, if any should be needed, in order to 
have the railway. 

A series of objections to joint action with Germany were, however, 
foreshadowed by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett in the same Review 
as far back as May, 1903. I am not aware that any more serious or 
more definite ones have since been alleged. His first objection is 
of a grave character. He claims that such action would prevent 
friendly relations between England and Russia. 

There is nothing which the Government of Berlin more dreads 
than the establishment of cordial relations between those two 
countries (England and Russia). If, therefore, Germany was to | 
pursue her policy in Mesopotamia and Asia Minor it becomes a 


matter of vital importance to entangle this country in such a 
scheme as the Bagdad Railway. 


The statement of Sir Rowland Blennerhasset implies: (1) That 
if Germany builds the line she will place herself in a position of 
hostility towards Russia; (2) that Germany is opposed to England 
and Russia being on good terms with each other; (3) that to 
prevent such a consummation Germany wishes to entangle England 
so that she may become hostile to Russia, who will then have to 
deal with two Great Powers instead of with Germany alone. Surely 
the suggestion is far-fetched. Would the subjects of any Western 
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Power who undertook the enterprise in question be bound to draw 
down upon their country the antagonism of Russia? If so, that would 
be an argument against building the line at all. But all persons ° 
seem agreed that, apart from political purposes, it ought to be built. 
If so, why should Germany be placed in a position of greater 
hostility towards Russia than England or France would have been 
had either or both of them obtained the concession? I omit con- 
sidering what is implied in the words “to entangle,” and admit that 
if Germany contemplates an invasion of Southern Asia Minor by 
Russia, it would be well for her that England should have an 
interest in protecting the Bagdad Railway. But on any reasonable 
reading of history such an invasion must be ‘a remote contingency. 
I am unaware of anything in the policy of Germany in Mesopotamia 
or Asia Minor which is likely to hasten such an event. But if there 
be the danger that the construction of the line will place Germany 
and Russia in conflict, such danger would be lessened if the enter- 
prise had an international character. 

In the same article Sir Rowland Blennerhasset speaks of the Bag- 
dad Railway as an enterprise “avowedly not solely commercial, but 
“largely strategical and political.” I do not know where any such 
avowal is made, and until some evidence to justify the term is. 
forthcoming, must not only doubt its existence, but go further, and 
deny that the Bagdad Railway has any further strategical or political 
purposes to serve than any ordinary railway. 

Mr. H. E. B. Lynch, M.P., is the author of two lengthy letters in 
the Morning Post of the toth and 20th June last, which treat of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement regarding Persia and of the Bagdad 
Railway. He asks “Whither are we going, and where are we being 
“taken?” and answers that “Persia has been handed over to Russia 
“for exploitation, and a similar fate is overtaking Turkey in relation 
“to Germany.” He suggests that the late and present British 
Governments have made Russia our Indian neighbour, and now 
Germany, through the Bagdad Railway, is tending also to become 
our Indian neighbour. The treaty with Persia only need be noted 
here to point out that the sphere of Russia in Persia adjoins Turkey. 
But Germany is to be our neighbour by getting to the Persian Gulf. 
If conflict is feared by reason of this proximity, the obvious remedy 
is not to attempt to prevent the railway being built (which is impos- 
sible and undesirable if it were possible), but to give it as far as 
possible an international character, and, above all, to allow England 
and France to have a just share in its management. 

Mr. Lynch suggests that in order to guard British interests 


the need exists of keeping at arm’s length from our own frontiers 
that process of peaceful penetration on the part of the Great Mili- 
tary Powers, which we no less than Turkey and Persia (which 
will be the first to succumb) can never afford to disregard. 
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How we are to prevent Germany and Russia from advancing on the 
line of peaceful penetration and keep the process at arm’s length 
the writer does not explain. These Powers have clearly as much 
right to peaceful penetration as England has, and Mr. Lynch would 
hardly suggest that we should make warlike preparations to prevent 
peaceful penetration. Even Mr. Lynch, notwithstanding his great 
local knowledge, has no definite objection to make or suggestion 
to offer except this of opposing peaceful penetration, lest we should 
be assisting Germany to become our neighbour in India. Opposing 
peaceful penetration in Turkey means either open war or setting 
the various ambassadors in Constantinople to intrigue with various 
Pashas against the grant of commercial facilities to other nations, 
and for such grants to the ambassadors’ own clients, a hateful and 
degrading species of diplomacy of which Constantinople has already 
furnished disreputable illustrations to the discredit of the countries 
they represent and the entire satisfaction of the Pashas whom they 
bribed. : 

It is, however, unnecessary to discuss further the question of 
peaceful penetration. The time has now come when it can be safely 
asserted that the Bagdad Railway will be completed. With or with- 
out Anglo-French support it will be continued to the Persian Gulf. 
The impression which has often been expressed, more or less vaguely, 
that without the aid of London and Paris, Germany will be unable 
to prosecute the enterprise to a successful termination ought to be 
dissipated. A million sterling per annum is probably the outside 
figure that would enable Germany to complete the work; and 
financial experts are agreed that Germans can supply this amount. 
With the support of England and France the progress to completion 
would have been and would still be quicker. 

The opposition made to England’s co-operation in the Bagdad 
Railway seems to me chiefly based on an unreasoning hostility to the 
scheme because the concession was given to Germany. This is my 
deduction from all that I have heard or read in the nature of objec- 
tions. Vague statements, arguments which will not bear examination, 
growls at the way in which German trade is being pushed, all resolve 
themselves into this. Happily a better spirit has shown itself in 
England, and it has come to be recognised that a cordial under- 
standing with France and Russia is not incompatible with a sincere 
friendship with Germany. 

Indeed the one serious objection to England’s co-operation which 
merits an answer is that, having come at last to a friendly arrange- 
ment with Russia, any kind of association with Germany in Asia 
Minor would be offensive to the government of St. Petersburg. This 
is not complimentary to Russian intelligence. We blundered into 
the Crimean War and placed our money on the wrong horse. We 
blundered in the Russo-Turkish War thirty years ago. We are not 
free from responsibility in Macedonia, inasmuch as we destroyed 
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the treaty of San Stefano and thus helped to create a Macedonian 
question. Now that both political parties have recognised their 
mistake, it does not follow that we should treat Russia as so super- 
sensitive that we cannot do what we believe to be right for fear of 
hurting her feelings. I may venture to say that I have been an 
advocate of an entente with Russia regarding Turkey for many years. 
But there are certain conclusions rendered necessary by England’s 


_ political duty as well as by her financial interests, which in case of 


need Russia would have to be told frankly. Englishmen value her 
friendship, but they value that of Germany not less highly. If the 
Bagdad Railway were, or even appeared to be, aimed at Russia’s 
legitimate aspirations, England’s duty would be to have nothing to 
do with it. As those who oppose it fail to show how England’s co- 
operation in the railway could justly be offensive to St. Petersburg, 
the objection may be dismissed. Let me add for the consideration 
of extremists who, dissatisfied with the industrial progress made by 
Germany in Turkey, wish at the same time to thwart her in every 
way, that the result of their opposition in Turkey tends to bring 
about a political understanding between the Kaiser and the Sultan, 
which can only accentuate ill-feeling between Germany and Russia 
and which will be mischievous in its results to civilisation. 

The Germans, in inviting British co-operation from the first, have 
acted fairly and loyally. The weight of evidence appears over- 
whelmingly in favour of accepting such offer in principle. The moral 
arguments tend that way; co-operation will improve the condition 
of the people of Asia Minor, will increase friendly feeling with Ger- 
many and will help to promote peace. But, is co-operation good 
business? That is, is the business likely to pay? Those who have 
had occasion to examine it agree in thinking it well worth con- 
sidering. I do not propose to enter into details as to financial terms 
and considerations. Such questions and the further one of what 
share England should stipulate for in the management if her capital- 
ists agree to partake in the enterprise, are for financial experts. 
But I suggest that Germany should be given to understand that 
England accepts the offer of participation in principle, and is willing 
to discuss terms; above all that it should be made clear that there 
is no opposition to the railway because the concession was obtained 
by Germans. They succeeded in obtaining the concession which the 
Anglo-French group was contemporaneously trying to obtain.* If 
after having obtained it they had shown a disposition to keep the 
enterprise in their gwn hands and to work it for the benefit of 
Germans to the exclusion of others, or to employ it for political 
purposes contrary to our interest, England would have had reason 
to complain. But from the first they invited co-operation from 


* The Anglo-French group had arranged to purchase the concession from the late 
Mahmoud Damat Pasha, to whose wife, the Sultan’s sister, it had been given. Upon 
the Sultan’s withdrawal of the grant in order to give it to the Germans Mahmoud 
Pasha, with his two sons, one of whom is Sabaheddin, fled from Turkey. 
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English and French capitalists, asked for the approval of the two 
Governments and offered a share in the management to the English 
and French subscribers. It is not pretended that the Germans offered 
such co-operation on philanthropic grounds. It was and is in the 
German interest that the working be joint and that the two other 
Western Nations should aid in finding capital. For Englishmen 
the question now is, whether it is not to our advantage that the 
working should be joint; in other words, whether there are any 
serious objections to British co-operation; for there are certainly 
many advantages. I submit that in the interest of our country and 
its commerce and of European peace also, it is well that we should 
have a share in this enterprise with Germany. England is the 
best customer of the Suez Canal Company, and by a stroke of genius 
managed to get an important share in the control of the enterprise 
which she had begun by despising. I anticipate a large develop- 
ment of British trade in Asia Minor, once the line is open. We 
ought, therefore, to have a voice in its control. I will venture to 
add that such co-operation is in the interest of Russia herself. 
France, it is known, is ready to help in supplying the necessary 
capital, though the French Government acted with ours in refusing 
to give the project official recommendation. Already on the Board 
of the Bagdad Railway six seats are occupied by Frenchmen who 
will represent the capital to be subscribed in France. 

The railway is being constructed, ought to be completed and will 
be completed without our help or with it. It is in Turkey’s interest 
and in that of Germany, of England and of European peace, that we 
shall co-operate. When Mr. Balfour gave the enterprise his blessing, 
financiers were apparently inclined to think that the business 
from their point of view was good. If the matter were again 
examined, now that the project and its results can be more fully 
understood, our Government would probably acquiesce in the late 
Premier’s earlier views. Whether they did so or not they would at 
least take some step to let it be known that they had no intention 
of earmarking the enterprise as one not specially recommended. 


EDWIN PEARS. 


P.S.—The foregoing article was intended for the August number, 
and was completed before the Revolutionary movement in Turkey had 
become public. The “senseless and cruel restrictions” upon travel 
in the country have been already abolished by the Committee of 
Union and Progress. The Mahsoussieh Steamboat Company has 
been placed under new management. No one supposes that the old 
evils of bribery, inefficiency and corruption will be swept ‘away at 
once, but a great step in reform has been taken, a change of supreme 
importance for the welfare of the country. Few, however, of my state- 
ments require modification in consequence of the substitution of 
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constitutional government for the late tyranny. It is, of course, no 
longer true that “Turkey looks on Germany with a friendly eye.” 
Young Turkey is enthusiastic for the Western Powers and especially 
for Ragland. Germany’s influence for the present has suffered a. 
quite remarkable eclipse. 

The new situation adds greatly to the strength of my argument in 
favour of international control, because Germans know that without 
the co-operation of Western nations their troubles regarding the 
railway will be greatly increased. If England were so foolish as to 
oppose the Bagdad Railway, it would have no chance of being con- 
structed for many years to come. It is openly asserted that on the 
meeting of the Turkish parliament the project will be opposed. If 
it is, the motive for such opposition will be resentment against 
Germany, which is regarded, not quite justly, as identified completely 
with the old régime. It may reasonably be anticipated that there will 
be increased prosperity beneficial alike to the peasants and the State. 
The old régime hindered trade and transport in all kinds of ways 
with the object of preventing thedisaffected (which meant the great 
mass of the people) from communicating with each other. The men 
who have made the wonderful revolution, and, so far, have kept it 
well in hand, are seeking in every way to develop the wealth of the 
country. It is with this idea that they have engaged Sir William 
Wilcocks, whose belief in the possibility of development in Meso- 
potamia amounts to a passion. The Minister of Public Works, an 
intelligent Armenian, declared on his appointment that roads and 
railways would have his first attention. The government and the 
Committee of Union and Progress are known to be favourable to 
railways. Englishmen in return for the enthusiasm displayed for our 
King and country may show the sincerity of their confidence in the 
new régime by joining with the Germans in making this great 
railway. With British support, opposition in the Turkish parlia- 
ment would probably cease. The Germans on their side will see 
more clearly than ever the advantages of making the line and its 
management international. Though they have all along desired 
British co-operation they will probably now recognise that it is 
essential to the success of the enterprise which they have undertaken, 
and of which the chief glory will belong to them as that of the Suez 
‘Canal does to France. 
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66 ROVIDENCE and prudence,” said Swedenborg, “act as 
“One: 

I see earthquakes and volcanoes, wrecked ships, innocent men 
suffering while the guilty prosper. 1] see microscopic parasites slay- 
ing their thousands, and mosquitoes more dangerous than quick- 
firmg guns. Disease, pain, misery, and the incidence of death, working 
by a grim law which is morally an indifferent chance, seem out of 
all connection with love or with justice. My heart sickens as my 
mind’s eye surveys the world where every living thing lives in some 
peril; and where the peril turns to disaster as that or this Tower of 
Siloam falls without distinction upon young and old, just and unjust, 
valuable or worthless lives. Or so we say when the tower falls upon 
ourselves or upon those whom we love as we love our- 
selves. If the tower is very large, or very startling, we say so 
even when it crushes people we care nothing about. A Martinique 
tragedy, even a widespread Indian or Russian famine, may perhaps 
make us question the justice of divine providence, although not as 
bitterly as we question it when our child dies of some torturing 
disease, or endures a painful, withered, crippled life. 

Now and then something happens in the world to rid us of one 
of these dangerous towers, these indifferent agents of death or 
misery; and we breathe more freely. For example, malaria and 
yellow fever are growing daily less terrible, and whole countries over 
which that tower always shook and often fell are freeing themselves 
from a death that slew indiscriminately, unlovingly, unjustly. At 
least this is what men say of it when it smites them in some tender 
place. 

Within the memory of most of us other things of a similar kind 
have been stripped of their terrors by science and our growing 
skill Preventive medicine, hygienic legislation, scientific and 
practical knowledge, have combined in a more or less successful 
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effort to make life easier and more safe. The dangerous character 
of many natural things has ceased to affect us. And in a few genera- 
tions men will have forgotten that they ever were dangerous. Or 
if they are not allowed to forget the historical fact, it will be only 
a historical fact, like the Black Death that devastated England as 
it devastated half the world, and now seems as remote from the 
realities of life as though it were a bad dream in somebody else, not 
ours, not England’s. 

Before the Black Death other powers destroyed in England, and 
we have so far forgotten them as not to be aware that they were 
once of serious magnitude. Rain, hail, snow, ice, were very 
dangerous enemies among men long ago. They were lurking and 
dreadful powers against which it was of little use to fight when their 
strength was really put forth. When floods rose, the river-drift 
men’s poor treasures were swept away, and often the men them- 
selves. Hard winters came among our earlier forefathers with 
havoc such as the Black Death wrought among those in later days. 
And for Anthropos, son of Pithecanthropos, most of the forces of 
nature bore at times irresistibly ; in fact they bore with far greater 
severity upon him than upon his animal cousins; he was indeed 
one of the most easily injured of animals, and towers of Siloam 
fell upon him everywhere. 

These things drove him to defence; and by degrees he learnt to 
guard against their worst results. He learnt to build houses with 
rocks and upon trunks of trees; he developed his caves and lake- 
dwellings into strong places where he was safe from many of his 
enemies, even from tempest and flood. He made clothing, he made 
weapons and tools, he made boats, he baked bread and stored meat. 
One by one the towers lost some part of their menace; one by one 
he converted natural things to his own use, even those which had 
formerly been perilous for him. This process of his conquest 
passed on into our present process; and we are conquering still, 
exactly in the same fashion. 

There are fewer towers ready to fall upon us now than there 
were in the days of the new Anthropos; but there are always 
some. Even a chimney-pot or a loose slate may kill; and our 
growing mastery over nature often brings with it new risks, and 
new ways of injuring ourselves or meeting our inevitable 
death. But on the whole we are advancing conquerors, masters 
always more masterful; and our realm widens with the better organi- 
sation of social life, with the ever more rapid dissemination of know- 
ledge, of ideas, and of our wonderful tools, throughout the social 
community. 

There are not many of us, if there are any, who would be so 
foolish as to mark out the boundary beyond which our use and 
management of things will not be able to pass, and our skill and 
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prudence will not enable us to avoid catastrophe. Some of us 
even believe that we may. come to use our world skilfully enough 
to ward off all disease and bodily pain, so that life will last much 
longer than it does now, and death come, for by far the greater 
number, in the way of oldage. But, even if this is attained, our world 
will still be a world of our mere beginning as personal creatures. 
Physical conquest has its meaning and roots in the meaning and 
roots of ourselves; and we are not even predominantly physical. 
Therefore there are for us not only battles in relation to physical 
things and nature, in our bodies and beyond them, but a long war 
of the spirit in which we must always die to live. 

No conquest over the outer world and our bodies will save us 
from pain of heart and soul; and none will ever give us even racial 
immortality on earth. Earth itself takes care that this shall not be, 
for as the living earth it passes away, and all earth-life passes 
with it. hi 

Short of this one conquest, the conquest over physical death, it 
is not easy to be sure that we must ever come to a physical boundary 
over which we cannot pass in the march of our dominating pro- 
gress. Certainly we cannot name the place where our enlarging 
prudence, as Swedenborg calls it, will find itself defeated in regard 
to physical relations. It protects us now, as our forefathers could 
not have believed that men would ever be protected, against the 
calamitous dealing of Siloam towers, natural or artificial, that 
are ready now, as they always have been ready, to fall upon 
innocent and guilty, great and small, just and unjust, as the gentle 
rains of heaven fall and as the sun shines. But it is more than 
possible, it 1s even very probable, that our descendants will see 
in us the same relative inability to take care of ourselves that we 
see in the river-drift men or the cave-dwellers. Nature, to our 
descendants, may be all but stripped of its terrors, and quite stripped 
of those that cannot be foreseen. Catastrophes, such as that of 
Martinique, may come to be as impossible as the Black Death is 
to us. For the religious man who has learnt his modern lesson, this 
seems only a question of the co-operative action of the prudence of 
men with the providence of God. Nature is astonishingly plastic to 
this combination, plastic because it is constant in itself, manageable 
because it is uniform and can be trusted. We regard it now as 
capricious, cursed, or subject to some thaumaturgical will, our own 
perhaps, or certainly God’s, only because we have barely begun to 
learn from it the lesson we have to learn. 

Looked at from the outside, this is the possibility or probability 
of human progress in relation to the control of physical things. 
And on the very face of it our progress throws us back upon a ’ 
consideration of our own mysterious selves, if we are to discuss in 
a reasonable fashion the problems that it continually suggests. Yet 
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“it is worthy of note that we do not always, perhaps we do not often, 


turn to our best authorities for help in this matter. We do not 
always know, in fact, who are our best authorities on Man. But 
here we are at present having new assistance; because our youngest 
science—the science of psychology—points, with a new emphasis, to 
the value of the psychological geniuses of our race. Psychology and 
the new philosophy to which it is giving rise teach us that 
genius of all kinds has a revealing function, that it sees life from 
within, whereas mere intelligence sees it from without; and that 
which I have called psychological genius, which I am quite willing 
to call religious genius, is pre-eminently the most likely to reveal 
secrets between man and God, if there are any such secrets to 
reveal. Those among us who are quite sure that there are such 
secrets, may turn with a new hopefulness to men like St. Paul 
or even Swedenborg, and try to learn from them what 
their psychological genius has attained. If, when we do this, we 
are careful to make the necessary distinction between, revela- 
tion on the one hand and reflective comment upon revelation on the 
other, I do not hesitate to say that the men of this supremely 
valuable class will teach us, as He taught to whom we owe the great 
lesson of the Tower of Siloam, that if the physical world beyond 
and in our bodies, like the animal nature we inherit, is morally 
neutral and morally indifferent, it is also the fit instrument of a 
love which carries us beyond all earthly worlds. They will show us, 
these far-seeing teachers, that if we acknowledge that the world of 
physical things answers to our conception of it as uniform, constant, 
and devoid of freedom in itself, we must also confess in this very 
fact the operation of divine providence, bringing forth, through the 
neutrality and indifference of nature, man’s liberty of self-conquest 
and self-determination. They will teach us that a physical king- , 
dom without caprice and incalculability, a kingdom that we can 
always count upon, a world of reason and order that can be learnt, 
discovered, interpreted under summaries of our experience of 
phenomena, which we call scientific laws or laws of nature—a 
world, in fact, that is, in its changes, not free—is the fitting scene 
for the beginning of the process in which sons of love who are 
freedmen will learn to meet God heart to heart. 

The great stages in the general progression of life upop earth are, 
first, a neutral uniformity of physical things; then, social and moral 
law in men; and, at last, our plainly shown liberty, which is growing 
in us and is our promise of the life of joy. Man, and upon earth 
man alone, gathers up in himself all stages of this progression, 
transmutes an order of apparent necessity by his freedom, carries 
with him an earthly body and an animal nature in the life dominated 
by spirit. But it is only in some degree of understanding of his own 
process, either by a religious instinct or by a rare triumph of reflection, 
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that he is able to discern the providence of love in the stern 
neutrality of nature, as clearly, though not as fully, as in the moral 
and religious law or in the love of his own heart. We cannot inter- 
pret rightly the standing or falling of any Tower of Siloam except 
by some discovery of the secret of love and of the kingdom 
to which man, in his truth and reality, belongs. The secret of this 
Kingdom of God and of himself is written in his heart, his mind, the 
direction of his progress; it is declared in his real failures and his 
zeal success; but a man’s eyes must be open if he is to read that 
secret. “Know thyself and thou shalt know God”; this is the 
wisdom working after a new fashion in our own day, to leaven 
afresh our prejudiced lump. 

Let us go back to the Tower of Siloam, and study it more care- 
fully. It fell, and it slew just and unjust. Why? Did the Finger 
of God push it? Or was the supporting Hand of God withdrawn? 
Obviously not. The Finger and the Hand of God do not work in 
such a way. It was built by men imprudently; the providence of 
God was not allowed to manifest itself aright through the prudence 
of man; and God worked in it as He always works, by nature and 
in the established ways of nature, ways He Himself establishes 
according to the supreme rule and order of His own inviolable 
nature. It was built by men badly, foolishly, in a wrong place or a 
wrong way; and it fell by the consistency which belongs to physical 
things according to the ordered and co-ordinated nature of God 
Himself. It fell, perhaps, because a line dropped from 
its centre of gravity would have touched ground outside its 
base; or because its builders used bad materials, crumbling stone, 
weak mortar, ill-made bricks; or scamped their work; or neglected 
skilled advice; or were in some other way ill-fitted for their task. 
And after this hard lesson the next tower was probably better 
built; because men are not easily discouraged and are sometimes 
ready to learn from experience. New men very likely made a very 
good tower. 

But the old men—what of them? They were killed, just and 
unjust; their wives and families suffered; they may have starved, 
or they may have been kept from starvation by charitable neigh- 
bours. Yes, that is quite true. And it is also true that St. Paul, 
the psychologist, said that to him death was gain, and that the 
suffering of this present time is incomparable with the glory that 
shall follow on our present spiritual victory. St. Paul was very 
prudent, and had the insight of religious genius into the providence 
of love. He saw through the mistakes and sins, and the payment 
for mistakes and sins, of men, to the providence in which liberty 
and love are the supreme treasures. He saw that only in love and 
liberty can men enter into fulness of manhood as members one of 
another; he knew that the sins and mistakes of any individual 
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member must make sorrow for the whole body, if mutual love is to 
make its joy; and he saw in sorrow an open way of love and the 
very promise of that heavenly joy which God is always trying to 
give to His beloved. 

So, even if the Tower of Siloam and the man blind from birth 
were not parts of the explicit teaching he received, it is not at all 
probable that St. Paul would have been more perturbed by them, or’ 
by any physical catastrophe, than he was by the wild beasts of the 
arena or the whips of his tormentors. There was revealed to him, 
to his single mind and eye of the spirit, the unfailing providence 
of universal Love, as Christ dwelling in himself, the hope of his own 
glory. All his reckoning stood straight and firm on that. 

Let us return now to ourselves and take for our own learning a 
more recent example of instruction than the Tower of Siloam. Let 
us take the cholera, which still occasionally threatens us. It is 
customary to say, with a certain measure of complacency, open or 
concealed, that we have ceased to pray against cholera; and that 
instead we have improved our drains, and organised our sanitary 
government and the inspection of our sea-ports. We feel, some- 
times, very clever and superior, when we think of the frantic prayers 
of our predecessors to a providential God who was as deaf as Baal 
to his worshippers, a God who was no more ready, it seemed, to 
drive out cholera, or protect valuable or innocent lives, than Baal 
was to send down fire to consume the offering on his altars. We 
point to our successful independence of God, our discovery of the 
ineptitude of His providence, the success of our own skill directed 
by our own admirable and foreseeing prudence. 

All quite true, all very successful—except our interpretation of 
what has happened ; which is very foolish, and not a little dangerous. 
I think of Swedenborg, discerning Swedenborg, and I hear him say 
to himself, “Providence and prudence act as one.” I think of 
St. Paul, adoring the Christ growing in him as his own wisdom, 
his own conquering prudence of the spirit, enabling him to overcome 
the world. I think of any man, Christian or heathen, Jew or infidel, 
whose knowledge of himself shows him a xot-himself that makes 
for righteousness and for love, and makes for a conquering prudence 
which is, for any Christian, the work of the indwelling God, watching 
over him, knocking, waiting at the door of his heart and mind to 
help him to help himself in a providence that never tires. 

It is God who keeps the cholera back from our shores, keeps it 
through us, and by our prudence. It is God who does mot keep 
back the cholera from an Indian village, or the plague from pilgrims 
to Mecca; and will not keep it back until men have learnt more 
prudence and have grown into greater love one of another, and 
greater knowledge of Him. And the keeping and the not-keeping 
are of one and the same providence which is leading men to 
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conquest in free obedience, and.to the fulness of their hberty: of 
love and joy in God. For the sake of these: high things, we, an 
our pupilage on earth, are so far bound up with the uniformity which 
we are able to read into nature, that we have to learn, by obedience 
to it, the way. to triumph over both it and our own lower impulses, 
appetites, desires. We have to learn, by dying to our rough, arbi- 
trary, tyrannical self-will, how to stand above nature and bend. to. 
great purpose what we cannot break. We learn and. conquer. only 
through obedience. In science, in the building of all our physical 
towers, in the repulsion of cholera, in the. mastery of the earth, ithe 
sea, the air, we subdue by obedience. It isa great lesson, our first 
lesson, a lesson we cannot evade or do without, unless we are to fail 
utterly, insanely, worse than any other creature fails on this earth. 
For the lower animals are in their degree constrained to a profitable 
obedience which we must overpass in another way,.if we are ever to 
transcend nature and our lower animal life, and subdue as well as 
obey. The lower creatures obey and profit.. We, if we obey in our 
own new fashion of a higher intelligence, may not only profit as 
they do, but subdue to new purposes that are conceived, desired, set 
out. before our minds, as great far-reaching ideals. We begin to 
realise our ideals, and to conceive new ones, through a mastership 
that shapes out of nature a creation of interpretation, of use, and 
of, instrumental value. Human hberty, only beginning .as it. is, 
already carries our profit far beyond the point to which constraint 
carries that of the mere animals, carries it into profit of intelligence, 
and unfolding strength and grasp of mind and body and spirit. But 
just because the obedience of animals is constrained, because they 
cannot help obeying, and because they make no tools, no instru- 
mental use, of the necessity that compels them, they profit in. set 
ways of habit, as we may quite easily fail and very often do fail to 
profit. Their providence, God in them, is a providence of con- 
strained obedience; our providence, God in us, is a providence that 
is leading us into divine liberty through an obedience we may refuse 
to give. And, therefore, we are able to make entirely human mis- 
takes and commit entirely human sins; and we misuse and pervert 
nature, and fail to obey, and fail to learn to conquer through a 
freely conceded obedience, all in an entirely human way. So we 
are able even to frustrate the providence of God; or at least to 
frustrate it temporarily, sometimes, here or there; because God 
cherishes our growing freedom, and cannot force His sons, even for 
the purpose that never changes, the purpose of His love. He cannot 
force His sons in the manner of physical nature, or in the manner of 
the lower animal life; because they would then cease to be sons. 
Therefore, we have to reckon in our prudence, and by His provi- 
dence, not only with Towers of Siloam, but with the sorrows and the 
woes, physical, mental, spiritual, which are wrought in the general 
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body of mankind by its own members. These are sorrows and woes 
which God cannot hinder or remove, except in and through us; ‘but 
thus and by our means, in the working of a providence that guards 
and furthers ‘our liberty as the crown and flower of the process ‘of 
the life He pours forth from Himself, He does remove them. 

In our social and personal life we have to reckon always with our 
liberty and with its more or less organised consequences ; and, as I have 
said before; with the tremendous fact that; because we are members 
one of another, therefore, “the sins of each make the sorrows of ‘all.” 
No man lives to himself, no man dies to himself, no man does, or 
leaves undone, one thing he ought to do, or makes one mistake, 
in either ‘innocent or guilty ignorance, without complicating and 
perhaps degrading life for his brethren as well as for himself. ’ And 
here too, in relation to this complicating or degrading outcome of 
our incipient liberty, as well as in relation to physical things, pro- 
vidence and prudence act as one. God! always does everything 
. to help us that is possible without contradicting Himself; but in 
the process of His continuous and expanding creation He is setting 
before Himself increasing limitations. In the finite world 
that He produces, He Himself must work in the finite way. And in 
the world as we know it, the world where He cannot make a thing 
to be and not to be at the same time and in the same way, the 
world where He can no more force Himself upon his liberated crea- 
tures than He can lie or do evil that good may come, in this world of 
ours, we are the creatures in whom He has produced the most mani- 
fest and significant limitation of His compelling power. In the out- 
going and giving forth of Himself to us He bestows upon man the 
image and the promise of His own liberty, and He cannot take it back 
without contradicting Himself. But this is not all that is to be 
said; because we do not merely act as God’s limitation of power, 
we act dy His power, zm it, and for Him as well as for ourselves, and 
He acts in and by us. As I have said in another place,* I am quite 
“sure that at least these two things, moral evil and spiritual dark- 
“ness, are things to be overcome, things that hurt and harm the 
“creatures of the love of God; and I am equally sure that it is not 
“that God w2/7 not remove them here and now, but that He cannot. 
“T believe that here and’ now, as always and everywhere, He is 
“doing everything concretely possible in order that they showld 
“be removed; but I believe also that not only a complete removal, 
“but even a partial and particular removal of them by His immediate 
“determination, is among the things concretely impossible. J 7s 
“not done, therefore, I say to myself, it cannot be done. I am able 
“to say this because God, in my eyes, is Love. But I see that 
“something very great is being done in the world, by men, to remove 
“these things; and I believe that these men are united in and with 
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“the divine human Son of Man, and that God Himself incarnate is 
“working in and by them. As I see the world, all human power is 
“power of God; and, therefore, we are His instruments in the world. 
“In us His Incarnation is extending, and in us His Omnipotence is 
“at work. That which He cannot do without us He is in process 
“of doing with us.” 

So it is, I think, with the atonement for all injury that we men have 
done to ourselves and to our fellows by our mistakes and sins. As 
the Incarnation of God extends in us, as His providence finds new 
outlet through our prudence, as His love becomes our love, and our 
wills are harmonised with His, these things will be atoned for in 
the Body of which we all are members. They will be atoned for, and 
thus they will be transcended; thus, but only thus, will all things, 
even the worst things of our self-will and blindness, work together 
for good in the whole whose good is the good of all and the good of 
vevery part. 

Meanwhile we stand in trouble and misery, in affliction of body, 
soul and spirit. Meanwhile the innocent suffer for the sins of the 
guilty and all suffer by the ignorance of all. And, as we go on our 
way, we discover always that if we have turned our faces towards 
good our way is the way of the Cross. The providence of God is 
with us, with our spiritual prudence, as with our mental and moral 
prudence; but he puts Out no finger to push obstacles out of our 
path, He stretches out no protecting hand when evil or ignorant men 
crucify afresh His Son. 

The message of the Cross never grows old; and now, as ever, it 
shows us the manner of the providence of God in relation to man. 
No legion of angels defended His beloved Son, no pangs of con- 
-science stirred by compulsion of a God who is always striving to 
reveal Himself through conscience, enlightened His enemies. 
Nothing is ever done by God’s thaumaturgical or compelling inter- 
‘ference to take any man down from his Cross, to save any 
man from the brothers who know, or know not, what they do to 
hurt or hinder him. The law of the Cross is indeed the law of the 
love of God; and it is inflexible, although it is the law of the 
growing liberty that God fosters in man. “Nature is the scene of 
“ His providence,” and the Cross is the way by which man triumphs 
over nature and passes to oneness with God, who has shown us that 
He shares that Cross with us. 

But,—some of us are ready to say,—is this, great as it is, thrilling 
and full of promise as it is, all that can be said? It seems at times 
to lack human warmth, to be too high for us. When we suffer 
unjustly we feel that God has forsaken us, left us on our Cross 
alone; and we want to ask Him why. We want a God who will 
take our cup away from us because we are afraid of it. We want 
a God who really will send legions of succouring angels when our 
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enemies are overwhelming us. We want, in fact, a God outside 
ourselves, speaking in the miraculous thunder or the mighty wind 
of wrath, fighting our battles as a man of war, giving commands 
written on tables of stone, shooting forth His lightning to consume 
the proud, overwhelming the Cities of Shame with His floods or His 
fires, withdrawing His sunshine from the oppressor and sending His 
rain only upon the fields of the righteous. That is the God we 
want, one who will shake down towers upon the guilty and save the 
innocent from among them by His selective hand. 

But this is not our God. Our God is one who speaks in us by a 
very still, very small, voice, that we may easily ignore. We live and 
move and have our being in Him, yet there is not much difficulty 
in escaping all practical recognition of Him, at least fora time. Our 
God is a hidden God although He speaks continually to us; if we do 
not seek Him we do not find Him; unless we knock He never opens 
to us; and if we bar the door against Him He can only wait. He 
is not at all the God whom most of us would choose if we had 
the choice. If He were, we should not so bitterly complain of His 
patient endurance upon His Cross and ours. We want Him to come 
down from that Cross and take us down. We want Him to over- 
ride our liberty, or at least to over-ride other people’s liberty. And 
He never does. So at times we not only complain of His inaction; 
we say that He is not there. And if we are successful in our own 
dealings with nature, and eliminate some kinds of suffering, we 
point to our triumphs, the triumphs of science and our prudence, and 
contemn the foolish, useless prayers of our ancestors to a God who 
is either not interested in these things or does not exist. Practically 
we exclude God in the measure of the growth of our successful 
prudence; but we still reproach Him for what happens where it 
does not extend. The land beyond our reach is His territory—all 
that He has. 

If it were not for death and sorrow the working-out of liberty in 
our conquest over physical things might well bring about in many 
of us our damnation; that is, it might well enable many of us to 
live comfortably without God, to cease to desire Him, to desire any 
spiritual good, to desire love; or to love at all in self-sacrifice and 
self-sharing. But death and sorrow are instruments of our greater 
liberation, the spiritual liberation that is to crown the working of 
divine Love, and justify the working of God’s providence in us. And 
so by these inevitable things we are thrown back upon the recognition 
of God as in and behind all the wonderful creative process that each 
of us concentrates as personal in himself, the process of life in which 
we are included, and of which, in some growing measure, we are 
masters. We may learn, if we will, to hear God in the voice within 
us; we may learn to recognise His touch; we may learn to heed His 
warning, and His encouragement and enlightening, in every movement 
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of a conscience drawing us to confess a claim of love or some 
law of righteousness or truth or beauty. We may see His 
providence in our prudence, and His success in our conquest over 
physical nature. And when we think of the useless prayers of our 
forefathers against cholera or the plague that we have stayed, we 
may learn to see that they were not always useless, and that in 
the essentially true work of all prayer, that of conjoming the heart 
with God, they may have very often succeeded! But we may learn, 
too, that if in our prudence God’s providence is at work, then our 
prudence is a kind of prayer, because it conjoins us and our will 
with God.. We are obeying some of His laws in our own; our 
prudence is in accordance with some part of His will and His nature; 
and we ought to know that we pray in some fashion when we enable 
Him to stay, in and for and by us, a plague that cannot pass our 
gates. 

We have only to be religious men, not merely men who have a 
religion, to make that prayer a very high and noble prayer of the 
spirit. If we recognise, as religious men do recognise, that all life 
should be religious life, and all activity, religious activity, then all 
success, of science or of any skill, should be acknowledged as 
religious success. That is, it is a success of the God-Man, the man 
in whom God is incarnate, the man who is God’s own Son, who is 
working with Him, and doing nothing without Him.. Such a man 
should know and rejoice in the fact that the power of God is the 
sum of all power; and that nothing is done aright, by men or by 
angels, nothing even is done wrong, except by divine power given 
to be used, and being either used or misused, in the liberty God 
will never infringe. 

if we take this view of life we learn to see all human institutions as 
both divine and human. We see the providence of God working with 
our prudence, and being continually hindered and thwarted by our lack 
of prudence, by our follies, by our sins. We see God making Himself 
known as and in ourselves under the innumerable difficulties we 
interpose between Him and ourselves. And there is nothing upon 
earth, no manner of life, no manner of the revealing of God, no 
secular or religious institution, no record of God’s dealings with 
men, in which His providence is not conditioned both by our 
prudence, and by every defect, imperfection, fault and sin that is 
ours. He never forces, never drives us; He helps us to grow by 
self-creation into the gradual realisation of our-sonship, and of 
Himself given in our Self. 

If we ask of His providence that it shall enable us to work 
infallibly and overcome by its constraint our imperfections and self- 
will, whether in the search for truth, the quest of goodness, or 
the dominance of our power, we ask of God that He shall stultify 
the nature in which He has given us origin, and within which He 
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ask of Him also that He shall contradict Himself in destroying the 
growth of His liberty in us. “Nature is the scene of His provi- 
“dence”; and personal life, religious life, the life of the State, the 
life of the Church, are all: based on nature, all conditioned by 
nature, and are all being built in our. advancing liberty. They are 
all gaining, step. by step, by the communication of the. super- 
natural God in ourselves, as our means of conquering and trans- 
cending nature ; but they are never helped. by force, because we can 
never be helped by force, and they are outgrowths from ourselves. 

There is no absolutism in the omnipotent rule of God. Rather is 
He made known as the Vine of which we are Branches, the Bread of 
Heaven on which we feed, the Pearl of great price hidden in,our 
souls. fj 
Towers of Siloam, physical, social, juridical, fall still upon the 
just and unjust; men are born blind for no fault of themselves or 
their parents; the wicked flourish, innocent children suffer when 
they: can learn no lesson from the discipline of pain. And 
the» rain falls, too, and the sun shines, without respect of 
persons. There is uniformity for us in physical nature, there is a 
progress towards liberty in man; and the providence of God is in 
all ‘and with all, using that uniformity as its ground and _ scene, 
guarding the germs of our liberty, and showing men the way of 
the Cross, and the way of Love, as one. 

I turn toa psychological genius who has said these things much 
better. William Law says, in his “Spirit of Prayer” :— 


\ 


‘‘We starve in the midst of plenty, groan under infirmities, 
with the remedy in our own hands; live and die without knowing and 
feeling anything of the one only good, whilst we have it in our 
power to know and enjoy it in as great a reality as we know and 
feel the powe~ of this world over us: for heaven is as near to 
ourselves as this earth is to our bodies; and we are created, we 
are redeemed, to have our conversation in it. God, the only 
good of all intelligent natures, is not an absent or distant God, 
but is more present in and to our souls than our own bodies; and we 
are strangers to heaven, and without God in the world, for this 
only reason—hbecause we are void of that Spirit of Prayer, which 
alone can and never fails to unite us with our only good; and to 
open Heaven and the Kingdom of God within us. A root set in 
the finest soil, in the best climate, and blest with all that sun and 
air and rain can do for it, is not in so sure a way of its growth to 
perfection, as every man may be whose spirit aspires after all 
that which God is ready and infinitely desirous to give him., For 
the sun meets not the springing bud that stretches towards him, 
with half that certainty, as God, the Source of all good, communi- 
cates Himself to the soul that longs to partake of Him.” 


According to every religious genius, this is the continual provi- 
dence of God, whereby He provides us with Himself. He is the 
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self-communicating God and our only good; and the whole world 
should favour our reception of Him. But we are poor creatures, and 
we do not look for Him in that way. Law tells us in another pas- 
sage why we are so blind and so poor. “Thy reason and senses,” he 
says, “thy heart and passions, have turned all their attention to the 
“poor concerns of this life, and therefore thou art a stranger to this 
“principle of heaven, this riches of eternity, within thee. For as 
“ God is not, cannot be, truly found by any worshippers but those who 
“worship Him in spirit and in truth, so this Light and Spirit, though 
“always within us, is not, cannot be, found, felt, or enjoyed, but by 
“those whose whole spirit is turned to it.” 

This is our reproach, this is the secret of our persistent search for 
an outside-working thaumaturgical providence. It is because our 
reason, and senses, and heart, and passions are not worshipping God 
in Spirit and in Truth. We are not seeking Him where He is to 
be found, and therefore we do not see Him everywhere. Yet all 
the psychological geniuses tell us how to find and see Him thus. 
St. Paul discovers Christ in himself, and knows Him, not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit. The living law of God is written for him, 
not on tables of stone, but on tables of the heart. There, 
within men, for all such men, 1s God; and there, for every man 
who looks for God or seeks after good, is the secret of His 
universal, yet always particular, providence. They are of one mind, 
St. Paul, Swedenborg, and all the rest who, in learning to know 
themselves, have discovered God, and the ways of the individual 
providence of God. And assuredly this mind is the mind of Christ. 

If we worship God in Spirit and in Truth, we shall not ask Him 
to keep any Towers of Siloam from dealing out impartial death. 
We shall not pray then for thaumaturgical signs and spasmodic 
assistance from heaven, but it will be because we are learning to 
pray without ceasing, in a continual desire to be at one with God; 
to pray in every action, every seeking, whether after incorruptible 
treasure or after treasure that may be added when that is sought 
first. As we stretch out the desires and powers of our God-enclosed 
life, so, in one way or in another, in any way, of body, mind or 
spirit, we shall find Him who awaits our obedient and conforming 
search, and has been seeking us from our first beginning in Himself, 
through body, mind and spirit. 

This at least is taught us by the Seers and the Prophets, although 
it is taught in many fashions and under many disguises. They 
tell us, these Magi, that thus, but only thus, man assumes and lifts 
up to God in his own life his world of things, conquering it, and 
penetrating it with his own freedom. If we do not understand what 
they are saying, and have been saying, in nearly every language 
and people of the earth, it is probably our own fault, and it is 
certainly one of the greatest of our misfortunes. 


Wm. SCOTT PALMER. 
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AIRSHIPS AND THEIR VALUE IN WAR. 


T the present moment the sole justification for the existence 
A of the airship 1s its possible use as an auxiliary to armies 
or fleets in time of war. No reasonable person has wasted time 
in speculating on its employment, in any of its various forms, for 
purposes of commerce, for except as a possible source of friction 
in the maintenance of existing protective tariffs, its limitations in 
carrying power, its dependence on atmospheric conditions, and the 
difficulty of keeping it supplied with fuel are sufficiently obvious to 
all who are engaged from day to day in overcoming the far smaller, 
though similar, obstacles encountered in the solution of ordinary 
traffic problems, both at sea and on land. A great deal of water will 
flow under London Bridge before the Scotch expresses cease their 
daily racing to the North, and yet more before the “Mauretania” and 
“Lusitania” are scrapped to make way for Mr. Wells’s flying 
transports. 

These things are apparent to the commercial mind, because it is 
always in contact with actual facts, and this contact soon reduces 
the pretensions of inflated inventors to their true relative importance 
in the scheme of their surroundings. But the soldier, fortunately for 
civilisation, is but rarely in contact with the realities of his business, 
and hence has few opportunities for testing under actual working 
conditions the various inventions submitted to him. Hence specula- 
tion is allowed to roam unchecked, and the wildest assumptions 
obtain a facile credence. There exists, however, a method otf 
reducing these pretensions to their proper importance, viz. the 
method of the “War Game,” which introduces into every military (or 
naval) problem the factor of the will-power of the commander—and 
tested by this method it will be found that very little remains of the 
claims which have been put forward so freely. 

In essence it amounts to this. Two opposing forces are assumed 
in presence of one another, and the new invention is supplied to one 
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side and then to both, and the use that either can make of it under 
given atmospheric conditions from day to day are noted, until a 
sufficient number of cases are obtained to allow a fair generalisation 
to be arrived at. Applying this method to the present question, it 
is clear that even in its existing condition the value of any airship 
is so great that its adoption is a clear necessity, for if it can only 
succeed in hovering a couple of thousand feet above its own batteries, 
the advantage it would give these in the observation and control 
of their fire might easily outbalance even a two to one numerical 
superiority against them. This is really the keystone of the whole 
tactical and strategical edifice. Given the certainty of a (fre 
superiority at the time and place of your own choosing, and all else 
is almost negligible in comparison. ‘Accurate information, which 
conceivably airships may supply, is no doubt of value; but it is of 
little worth to know where the enemy is if he is certain to defeat 
you wherever you find him. This is the whole essence of Napoleonic 
teaching, and all his later battles may be cited in its support. As 
this is an entirely new reading of military history in this country, 
though it has been taught for the last twenty years as the funda- 
mental “doctrine” of the French General Staff, I may be allowed 
a few instances of its application. 

In 1813, at Liitzen, Napoleon was completely outclassed! in cavalry 
by the Allies, and as a consequence his whole army was ‘surprised 
in broad daylight on the march. But his dispositions had provided 
for this emergency so sufficiently, that 1t needed but five short orders 
from his lips to ensure the ultimate acquisition of a superior fire- 
power at the time and place of his own choice. Airships might 
have averted this surprise, but if their transport had hindered or 
prevented the concentration of the hundred cuns to which he owed 
his success, the information would have been dearly paid for. Nor 
would balloons or airships have assisted him materially either at 
Bautzen, Dresden or Leipzig; only at Waterloo might they have 
saved him from the one great tactical error of his career. But on 
that day the clouds hung so low that it is more than doubtful whether 
they could have seen anything at all. 

That they would have helped the German Army very materially 
in 1870 goes without saying, but that was only because its leaders 
had not discovered the essence of the Napoleonic method, and were 
manoeuvring on conjectures only, whereas Napoleon never began a 
manoeuvre till he had gripped his enemy, and thus paralysed his 
power of independent volition. 

The real interest, however, only begins when both ‘sides are 
assumed to be in possession of the same means; then the weakness of 
the airship at once becomes apparent. The essential qualification 
of any military implement is that it should be reliable at all times 
and under all conditions, for one cannot afford to stake the fate of a 
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nation on off chances. It is precisely in these points that the airship, 
in whatever form—balloon, dirigible or aeroplane—fails most con- 
spicuously, and presumably will always fail. It can never be relied 
on in fog or even rainy weather, snow will kill it, and in a moderate 
breeze it 1s comparatively valueless. It is, in fact, more useless than 
a sailing vessel would be, no matter how heavily armed, as a’ rein- 
forcement to a fleet of steamers. The sailing ship can at least 
beat up to windward, but the moment the velocity of the wind 
exceeds the power of the airship’s propellers it can make no forward 
progress at all.* 

t sea this would not be of so much importance, for the faster 
fleet could manceuvre for the weather gauge, and then the advantages 
of the airships as fire-observing stations would be enormous; and 
only on comparatively calm days, say, with wind velocity less than 
20 knots an hour, could the opposing airships attempt any counter- 
attack. But on land armies cannot change the direction of their 
advance at will, and for days together the airships of one side might 
find themselves paralysed,-as our fleets used often to be in the old 
three-decker days, by a shift of wind. The question then arises: 
What would the air-fleets of the weaker army be able to effect? 
Thev could attack down wind, with their own velocity added to that 
of the breeze ; but could they get back again? The question cannot 
be solved in a sentence. Their onslaught would be like the rush 
of torpedo-boats, and their return equally problematical, but the 
motive for despatching them would not be nearly so strong. A 
torpedo-boat may send a battleship worth two millions to the 
bottom, and this is almost equivalent to the destruction of an Army 
Corps—certainly to that of a division—in the breach of equilibrium 
between the combatants which it entails; and this it may do nowa- 
days even if it never gets within less than 1,000 yards of its target. 
But what could a whole fleet of airships achieve? All the pro- 
jectiles it could drop would hardly do as much harm as a battery 
of modern howitzers, for they have no concentrated target at which 
to strike, and the chances of hitting even a mass of ammunition 
waggons by dropping an explosive over them from a height of a 
couple of thousand feet when going at an estimated speed of about 
60 miles an hour would be very small indeed. They must fly high, 
for in the difficulty of aiming at a lofty object lies their best chance 
of salvation, and that only until the danger of their attack has been 
realised and a new system of sighting and mounting field guns for 
overhead practice has been arrived at, which certainly will not be 
long. They must also fly fast; but speed at present precludes great 
height, and the balance will be difficult to adjust. 

Further, surprise by airships is out of the question, for unless the 
weather is very clear there is no sense in sending them up, as they 


* As we know, even birds are beaten back and driven down wind in a storm. 
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will neither be able to observe, nor to strike in a murky atmosphere, 
and in either case the noise of their engines will disclose their 
approach. 

Even at night, when camp fires betray the positions of troops— 
which, by the way, they need not be allowed to do—they will still, like 
the torpedo-boat, have the electric light to contend with, and, on the 
whole, with less chance of escape, as there will be no long wave 
swells to conceal their approach. — 

Now to all these problems there is a solution for a given time and 
place, and the data for all can be determined experimentally. The 
proper procedure at the present moment is to adopt such data pro- 
visionally, and then to set the General Staff to work to fight out day 
for day, with careful observation of all the atmospheric conditions, 
a series of campaigns under different conditions, noting in what per- 
centage of cases wind and weather combine to allow the airships 
useful employment. 

The results, I venture to think, would be very suggestive. For 
instance, if Germany were to attack France in the autumn, hitherto 
her most favourable season, the prevalence of S.W. winds would be 
of advantage to the French aeroplanes nine days out of ten. In 
winter and spring, when the conditions are reversed, snow, rain 
and hail would seriously hamper German operations. In the case of 
a German invasion of these islands, even when the airship, in one 
form or another, is good for at least a 48-hour flight, a N.E. breeze 
would seriously interfere with a landing on our exposed coasts; and 
what about the return of the air fleet? A 50-knot gale is no 
uncommon occurrence in our latitudes. If we invaded Germany with 
a S.W. or westerly breeze, the worst that could happen to our people 
would be imprisonment or internment in a neutral country; but our 
enemies would be blown out to sea, with very poor prospects of 
being picked up by a friendly vessel. 

All this, however, is conditional on the inventors justifying in 
the near future their reasonable contentions in the degree 
which we may fairly antiapate from what the Wrights and 
Farman—to mention only characteristic names—have already 
achieved. But at present theirs is a personal gift, not easily trans- 
missible, and some years must elapse before we shall find in any 
country more than a few men capable of controlling the levers of 
an airship. Meanwhile it would be well to set our house in order 
and develop to the utmost our means of defence against the airships 
when they do arrive. These means, as in the case of the navy and 
torpedo-boats, will be guns and electric searchlights, and much 
remains to be done with both before we shall be ready to tackle 
the armies of the air. None of the problems involved are really 
insoluble with modern appliances; it will be as easy to devise a 
plan for control and “predicted” fire against balloons or aeroplanes 
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as it has been to arrange for its application against ships from shore 
batteries. The construction of field gun carriages, so as to allow 
of fire almost up to the zenith, will need many experiments before 
it is satisfactorily solved, and the whole question of field searchlights 
needs money for its development. All these tend, however, to direct 
immediate efficiency, and are worth undertaking for their own sake. 
Moreover, the future may have fresh surprises in store for us, and 
it is conceivable that some new discovery may appear of a fresh source 
of power, something of the kind suggested by M. Gustave le Bon, 
in his latest work on “Matter and Force,” which would supply, in a 
very small compass, power enough to enable a flying machine 
to lift something considerably in excess of its own weight, 
five tons or thereabouts, and at the same time would give it a greatly 
extended striking radius, comparable at least to that of a modern 
torpedo destroyer. Then the airships would become a formidable 
danger indeed, for with a fleet of 100 it would be possible to supply 
an army of invasion big enough to overrun these islands, and render 
it independent of ordinary sea communications. This possibility 
may be nearer than we think. It seems almost incredible that some- 
one should not stumble on it soon, and then we shall need all that 
artillery and searchlights can do for us, for if our own airships were 
blown away by the same gale which favoured the enemy, our docks, 
fortresses and armies, to say nothing of our towns, would actually 
lie at the mercy of our foes. But even then Dr. Rudolf Martin’s 
dream of an erial invasion by air-borne armies would be very far 
from realisation. 

In the meantime it is curious that no one has thought of the 
possibilities of testing our dirigible airships over the plains of India 
and in South Africa, where as auxiliaries to the Police they might 
render enormous services. In Natal, for instance, half a dozen such 
vessels could absolutely inhibit a Zulu or other tribal rebellion; and 
on the North-West frontier of India they would ensure a respect for 
law and order which all our armies hitherto have been unable to 


secure. 
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HARVARD AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


T is three hundred years this winter since John Harvard was 
born in the charming half-timbered house at Stratford-on-Avon 
from which he set forth to the new colony of Massachusetts. 
Twenty-nine years later he gave over to certain of the leading 
colonists his library of four hundred books, together with a sum 
of one thousand pounds, the nucleus of Harvard College in the little 
village of Cambridge across the river from Boston. The almost 
mythical character of Harvard himself has become a symbol of the 
high seriousness, the idealism, the insatiable desire for freedom and 
truth which distinguished the founders of the Commonwealth, and 
which are enshrined in the arms of the great University of to-day— 
a simple shield bearing the word “ Veritas,” with the motto “ Christo 
“et Ecclesiae.” 

For two hundred and fifty years, in round numbers, Harvard 
College was the centre of New England life, the centre to which, 
as a matter of course, the people of quality in most of the original 
colonies of the North sent their sons to gain common ideals of 
brotherhood and citizenship. Cotton Mather, President John Adams, 
President John Quincy Adams, Edward Everett, George Bancroft, 
James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Sumner, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, John Lothrop Motley—are 
some of the great names which represent the Harvard College of 
two centuries and a half. 

To anyone familiar with American life those names strike a 
common note, the note of New England, the note of a provinciality 
not less distinct because it is philosophic.and in a sense widely cul- 
tured. It may be said that so long as America had one perfectly 
definite national point of view, it was the provincial point of view 
of New England. The growth of imperialism in America, the rapid 
development of new states and new cities, often composed largely of 
il-educated foreigners, has made it almost impossible as yet to 
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define the common point of view of America. The influence of New 

England is dying out ; the fine, intense provincialism no longer moves 

American politics and society, and something wider and more cos- 
mopolitan, something still indistinct in its outlines, is gradually taking 

possession of all the states. 

Harvard College ceased to bé provincial when provincialism ceased 
to be the controlling element in American society. By carefully 
adapting its curriculum to the economic needs of the time, and by 
enrolling among its professors men of widely different sections of the 
country, the possession, along with these tributes to progress, of the 
very soul of American tradition has easily kept for it the leading 
place among American universities. President Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, who represents the extreme qualities of ultra-modern America, 
is a Harvard man. 

This adaptation, which can be roughly defined as the evolution 
of a university out of a college, in accordance with the evolution 
of Americanism out of New Englandism, is the work of the present 
head of Harvard, President Charles W. Eliot. With much of the 
simplicity and quality of the earlier New England, President Eliot 
combines the practical efficiency and the somewhat harsh materialism 
of the Roosevelt type. His policy has been to cut away the ties 
of sentiment with old New England, to link Harvard with as many 
phases of American life and as many sections of the country as 
possible, and in general to sacrifice culture to efficiency. He has 
been an uncompromising realist ever since the day, now all but 
forty years ago, when, as a young man and an assistant professor 
of chemistry, he was chosen President of the University, an un- 
precedented honour for a professor not of the humanities, but of 
science. 

It is interesting to compare a few figures, in order to indicate the 
change in size which this evolution represents. In 1881 the whole body 
of teachers was 182; in 1906, 643. In 1881 the students numbered 
1,364; in 1906, 3,945. The Summer School, in which in 1881 forty- 
four students were enrolled, in 1906 numbered 1,076. During the last 
five years the figures have fluctuated, so that the growth seems to have 
reached a very normal temporary stopping-place, rather fortunate, 
considering the inadequate funds and buildings for accommodating 
such numbers. Many reasons are given for this pause in growth; 
among them the increasingly high standard of admission and the 
refusal of Harvard until last year to accept uniform entrance ex- 
aminations with other universities, the activity of the Greek-letter 
fraternities elsewhere in making freshmen promptly welcome, the 
extreme indifference and ill-success of Harvard in most athletic 
matters, and the somewhat exclusive club-system. The attractive- 
ness of the small college is increased in the eyes of many boys by 
the certificate method of gaining admission commonly in vogue, but 
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never accepted by Harvard, which obviates the dreadful ordeal of 
entrance examinations. Although in one sense all the arguments 
in favour of the small college, as a Harvard man once said, are for 
the purpose of making it larger, there are arguments in favour of 
the small college whose only drawback is that they have that effect, 
for in America there is no institution which, like Oxford, unites the 
intimate, corporate, personal quality of the college with the cos- 
mopolitan, broadening quality of the university, Princeton being 
the only great American university which may be said to have made 
any considerable progress towards this ideal. The work of President 
Eliot, so admirable from the standpoint of practical efficiency, tends 
to withdraw the influence of Harvard over the personal relations of 
the students, to withdraw any guidance whatever except a purely 
intellectual guidance. The result is that we see at Harvard—distinct 
from the professional schools, most of whose students are mature 
men, who require for the most part none but purely intellectual 
training in some special department—the anomaly of a college of 
younger men numbering above two thousand, all under the control 
of a single system of official machinery and endeavouring to retain the 
unity of a college of three or four hundred. Furthermore, the 
“elective ” system now in vogue, by which a student is required for 
his degree only to pass a certain number of courses, among which 
he is allowed to choose entirely at his own discretion, has forced 
undergraduate social life to split up into purely arbitrary groups based 
entirely on personal tastes. Thus there is nothing which forces the 
attention of a literary student upon an athletic student, or of any 
two men from temperamentally opposed sections of the country upon 
each other. As it is safe to say that in no country in the world 
are there states and sections more temperamentally opposed than in 
America, this serves to intensify sectional distastes as well as per- 
sonal tendencies toward one or another form of activity often already 
too harshly opposed. The effect is an individualism more marked 
at Harvard than at any other American university in all those 
tendencies which do not depend, as in athletics and _ social 
economics, upon co-operation. Nowhere, for instance, are literary 
students so exclusively literary, for the Harvard man is left to 
himself, and is given every opportunity, and even every encourage- 
ment, to develop a personality harshly individual. Sympathy and 
co-operation, national spirit or so-called “college spirit,” are too 
often self-conscious, and every peculiarity of temperament, birth, 
clan, or native section, bad as well as good, is intensified. Excellent 
in some ways, unfortunate in other ways, as this state of affairs may 
be, it is influenced for the worse, speaking economically, by the fact 
that Boston society, the most oligarchical in America, has the con- 
trolling vote in Harvard undergraduate society, and students who 
are not, to some extent, known and approved in Boston have some 
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initia! difficulty in making themselves known and approved in Cam- 


bridge. This is true, of course, only in regard to the distinctly 
social club life, for literary clubs and artistic and athletic organisa- 
thous are very rarely influenced by anything but the intrinsic worth 


of students in the special activities that they represent. 


The intercourse between students and professors is again an 
arbitrary one, based on personal sympathies unrelated to courses 
and studies. A student has freedom of choice among all the 
professors, usually choosing those who harmonise with his own 
point of view, and too often those who serve to intensify his own 
narrowness and to encourage in him the line of Ieast resistance. 
This line of least resistance is the greatest defect of the elective 
system, for among a very wide range of subjects for study 
some are inevitably easier than others, and some again are easy for 
certain students who have just enough natural aptitude in them to 
obviate the need of working and not enough to fit them for 
effective specialisation. Certainly it is true that in subjects which 
are easily grasped superficially the criterion is really higher than in 
subjects more difficult to grasp; and where all men can succeed to 
a certain extent it is all the more difficult to gain distinction. 
Visitors to Harvard are often struck by the study-schedule of the 
typical athlete, who is supposed to be a kind of dullard in mental 
matters, but whose work for the year sometimes consists of the 
esoteric combination of Slavic Literature, Anthropology, the History 
of Renaissance Sculpture, and Social Ethics. This is the unhappiest 
illustration of the elective system, for it simply means that these 
four studies are the easiest available for a man who wishes to do 
the minimum amount of study. It produces subsequently among 
Harvard graduates a very large ‘class of men whose education 
consists almost wholly of a pseudo-culture, a touch-and-go familiarity 
with the surface of history, letters, philosophy and art, which is 
charming at dinner or tea, but quite ineffectual during the long 
solitary hours when a man builds up his character in accordance 
with the ideals which education ought to bring. Harvard lays upon 
each of her sons the entire responsibility of his own character; she 
expects a certain maturity, a certain decided tendency and intel- 


“lectual aptitude in all those who register as freshmen; and only those 


who have this tendency, and who are strong enough to bear this 
responsibility, ought to be allowed to enter. And where such 
maturity exists, this responsibility is just as inspiring as it is 
disastrous where the maturity does not exist. 

This indicates the immense importance of choosing the right 
university for the particular student. Harvard is full of men whose 
one great mistake has been the choice of Harvard, who are not yet 
ripe for the responsibility of an individual point of view. Such men 
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find themselves carried hither and thither by mere sensations, intoxi- 
cated by a thousand conflicting impressions, unable to focus upon. 
one cumulative idea. Side by side one sees the dilettante who. 
gathers a little good from everything and the eccentric who ex- 
aggerates his native awkwardness and narrowness of mind and. 
manner. But one sees also the fine, broad, tolerant and determined 
man who was able from the first to guide himself, and whose choice 
of studies and companions has led him unerringly into an individual- 
ism conscious of mastership in some particular respect, and yet 


sympathetic with all other kinds of mastership. Such a man is not. 


hindered by required work which can be of no special cumulative 
value to himself, for he is able himself to choose enough work which 


is sufficiently disagreeable to strengthen his will, and which has for 


him an intellectual as well as a moral value. 

To this ultimate position of a university, so dangerous to the 
unfit, so helpful to the fit, the work of President Eliot has tended 
through innumerable ramifications, political as well as social and 
cultural. The policy of interchange of professors and co-operation 
with other American universities characteristic of recent years at 
Harvard has taken on a political aspect in accordance with the recent 


international policy of the American government. For a number 


of years there has been an informal interchange of professors with 
Oxford and Cambridge, represented at Harvard by such men as Mr. 
Bryce and Professor Murray: and this idea has been extended to a 
formal international exéente with Germany and France. The Ger- 
man Emperor has always shown the greatest interest in Harvard, 
has given the nucleus of the now flourishing Germanic Museum, has 
sent through Prince Henry of Prussia messages of his good-will, and 
has personally appointed the annual lecturers from the University 
of Berlin, including men as eminent as Professors Ostwald and 
Kiihnemann. Harvard has seconded these cordial relations by con- 
ferring an honorary degree upon Prince Henry, by emphasising the 
study of German among undergraduates, and by sending her most 
distinguished professors to Germany. Each university gives its 
own professor leave of absence on full pay, and pays the visiting 
professor £240 for travelling and living expenses during his three 


months of residence. The courses of French lectures maintained: 


for several years in Cambridge by the Cercle Francais, on the 


foundation of Mr. James H. Hyde, have lately been supplemented’ 


by the appointment of Harvard professors to lecture at the Univer- 


sity of Paris and at other French universities, a post which has been: 


successively filled by Professors Barrett Wendell, Santayana, Coolidge, 
and George P. Baker. Mr. Hyde also maintains in the Graduate 
School a resident fellowship held by a nominee of the French 


Government, and has co-operated in the establishment at the: 
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University of Paris of a similar fellowship to be held by an American 
student nominated by the Harvard Corporation. 

The Summer School of the University has long been characterised 
by an international note, and, what is even more important to 
Americans at a moment when the finer democracy of old New 
England is being eclipsed by many less idealistic forms of demo- 
cracy, by an interstate note which serves to bring the older American 
traditions intimately before the attention of the newer regions of the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast. From a couple of courses in 
chemistry and botany and field-work in geology taken by a handful 
of students, the Summer School has developed into a well-organised 
institution, offering courses in the classics, archeology, public speak- 
ing, English, modern languages, history, psychology, economicy, 
philosophy, education, theory of design, landscape architecture, 
architecture, music, mathematics, astronomy, surveying, shopwork, 
physics, chemistry, botany, geology and physical education—com- 
prising seventy-five courses in the summer of 1906. To this school 
there come every summer for six weeks in Cambridge between seven 
and eight hundred students from all over the country, some of them 
students of Harvard College, who are permitted to count many of 
the courses as work done for their degree, but the greater part 
teachers in other colleges and in secondary schools. The summer 
students are not only given free use of the resources of the Univer- 
sity, but are also provided with special evening lectures and read- 
ings, and with weekly excursions to places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. Lodgings and public dining-halls are thrown open at 
minimum rates to visitors from every section of the country, who 
take back with them some distinct idea of the most scientific 
methods of modern teaching as well as refreshing and vivid memories 
of the birthplace of the nation and the home of American letters. 

The international bearing of the Summer School has been quite 
as distinct, especially with regard to the Spanish Islands of the West 
Indies. In 1900, 1,273 Cuban teachers of both sexes, most of whom 
could speak little or no English when they came, were brought to 
Boston in Government transports and provided by subscription with 
board, lodging and university instruction in language, literature, 
history and the science of education, and with excursions to supple- 
ment the lectures in geology and American history, before they were 
safely sent back to Cuba. In 1904 a party of Porto Rican teachers, 
numbering 353, were received in Cambridge and given systematic 
instruction in English. Two years later a company of Chinese 
students came from various parts of the Chinese Empire at the ex- 
pense of their Government, and were tutored during the summer in 
preparation for entrance upon regular college work at Harvard or 
elsewhere in the autumn. 

The intensive growth of the University has been even more 
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marked than the extensive, if the effects have been less certainly 
good. ‘The relations between the faculty and students of Harvard 
College, just as in the Graduate Schools of Law, Medicine and 
Theology, have been Germanised and depersonalised into a pure 
intellectualism. There is no rule laid down by the faculty except 
that students shall keep their university appointments, or, in other 
words, “cut” only a limited number of lectures, and pass their ex- 
aminations. The authorities seek no other hold over undergraduates 
except in the arbitrary moral supervision of the proctors, who, under 
the direction of the regent, prevent loud noise and music after 
certain hours, and keep undesirable visitors out of the college dor- 
mitories. The direct requirement laid upon the students is that they 
shall creditably pass seventeen courses of study, each consisting of 
three lecture-hours a week, and that at all times they shall maintain 
a stariding at least proportionate between this result and the length 
of time they have been at the University. Although four years is 
the usual time given to the degree, it has become possible of late 
years to finish in three and a half or three years, students being 
allowed to take six courses a year. This lays the stress rather on 
the intellectual than the social side of college life, and tends to break 
up the feeling for one’s class or class-mates, and once more tends to 
make companionship arbitrary. There is no social unit smaller than 
the whole college, the classes having grown too unwieldly for any- 
thing more than a political unity, such as the general supervision of 
class officers. The only other kind of unity is the unity of special 
forms of activity, or the unity of men who have reached prominence 
in some respect. The social clubs, of which there are nine in recog- 
nised standing, are made up of men from all-classes, and! are inde- 
pendent of anything more specialised than civilisation itself. There 
are also the Pen and Brush Club; the Stylus, a literary club; the 
Symposium, a debating club; and the Signet, which seeks to gather 
together from each class twenty-eight men who are conspicuous in 
all departments of thought and activity. Beyond this there are 
numberless societies which combine the members of the smaller 
clubs into larger groups, thus destroying part of the unity of the 
smaller clubs, and so large that they lose unity in themselves. It 
must be said that these combinations and re-combinations of stu- 
dents, by which club-life at Harvard is controlled by a comparatively 
small group of men, most of whom are members of many clubs and 
societies, not only tends to prevent unity outside the charmed circle, 
but destroys unity even within it. The smaller clubs are not 
marked off from each other too definitely for members of many of 
them to be common members of several larger clubs or societies. 
This tends rather to form a club-caste, or, in other words, a system 
with most of the defects of unity and few of its qualities. The 
truth is that undergraduate society is made up largely of cliques, 
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the inevitable effect of the forced individualism of Harvard. ‘he 
more individual a man becomes, the smaller becomes also the number 
of men with whom he is congenial, and the average Harvard under- 
graduate has too few of the larger human qualities upon which all 
men combine. This is illustrated by the self-conscious effort to 
arouse college enthusiasm before the great inter-collegiate football 
games. There is only one student-song which all undergraduates 
sing with undivided and unashamed enthusiasm, “Fair Harvard * 
itself, which all right-minded students feel to be out of place upon 
the athletic field. Beyond this, there is a simple cheer, nine “ras * 
and three “ Harvards,” which amounts to a succession of fiery grunts, 
the one form of utterance universal to mankind. This monotonous 
repetition of the single syllable “ra” (which, however, can be made 
to express many varied forms of emotion) 1s conspicuous among the 
polysyllabic and arbitrary noises made by the supporters of the 
opposing team, and although its superior dignity and simplicity are 
always recognised, it is often thought a sign of snobbishness by other 
universities, which tend to develop their students away from in- 
dividualism, and, as a result, enable them to combine in many 
arbitrary expressions of feeling without any tinge of self-conscious- 
ness. To this result the caste club-system also contributes, for it 
tends to civilise members of the caste to a point where football is 
considered, if not a diversion of the lower animals, at least a little 
disturbing to the sensibilities of gentlemen: and the fact that the 
caste is accessible to all who are able to civilise themselves 
sufficiently keeps it before the minds even of those to whom it is 
inaccessible, and sets the social standard for the whole University. 

It is these defects of individualism which are obvious in the under- 
graduate relations with other universities. The student of one 
university sees another university almost exclusively in inter- 
collegiate games, and it is exactly in those games that all the defects 
of individualism are most apparent. But to what university do the 
graduates of Princeton and Yale go to study law, medicine and 
philology? To Harvard. And the reason for which they ridicule 
Harvard athletics is exactly the reason for which they choose Har- 
vard for serious advanced study. That individualism, whose effect 
upon those not sufficiently developed to profit by it is a pseudo- 
culture, a cynicism, or an effeminacy, makes, in those who are 
sufficiently developed, for a breadth of appreciation, moral as well 
as intellectual, and for an intensity and mastership in special depart- 
ments of thought. 

This pre-eminence of the professional schools of the University 
has been attained by one fundamental rule: that every student shall 
have a preliminary degree in arts or science before entering. By 
thus ensuring a certain more or less uniform standard of general 
mental equipment, the schools naturally attract masterly professors, 
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who are able to assume certain premises and to proceed on a solid 
basis, an immense advantage in time and efficiency to all the stu- 
dents. Perhaps the greatest value of this provision is that it ensures 
in the professional men of the future a general education which can- 
not fail to have an enlightening effect upon their special practice. 

The general tendency is to look upon the degree of A.B. mainly as 
a preparation for one of these graduate schools. The finality of the 
old-fashioned undergraduate life, with all its human significance, is 
giving way before the increasingly intellectual modern idea of 
effective specialisation, which is forced upon the attention of fresh- 
men immediately upon entrance into college. Fellowship itself 
tends to become, in President Eliot’s phrase, “ serviceable fellowship” ; 
undergraduate life, constantly reminded of its economic value and 
duty, prodded into efficiency, ceases more and more to be care-free, 
irresponsible or impressionable, and becomes self-conscious, deliber- 
ate and immoderately mature. Undergraduates who have a sense 
of propriety have accepted this uncongenial situation with all its 
consequences, and have recognised once for all that so-called 
“college life,” with its songs, its musical instruments, and the point of 
view that lies behind this local colour, is now once for all a thing 
of the past. It is revived from time to time with a misplaced en- 
thusiasm, but only to the scorn of those who are dignified enough 
not to bicker with the inevitable. 

For inevitable and inexorable is that intellectualism which, in the 
coming generation, will sweep away the gentle sentiments of Puritan 
tradition, and make of Harvard the factory of American imperialism. 
Year after year the Harvard type grows less and less distinct as the 
American type more and more defines itself: with the College the 
old-fashioned humanist fades away, with the University the efficient 
practitioner of the future emerges. 


VAN WYCK BROOKS. 


DANTE’S INTUITION OF THE INFINITE. 


O seek for the Infinite in Dante’s Art is to embark upon those 
deeper waters over which he tells us, not once nor twice, that 
his spirit sails: 
“ Per correr migliori acque alza le vele 
Omani la navicella del mio ingegno.” 
Such are the first words of the Purgatorio : 


“To course o'er better waters hoists its sail 
Henceforth my spirit’s barque.” 
They resume the thread by which he leads us in its last line out of 
the Inferno: 


‘* E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle;” 
“Thence came we forth to rebehold the stars ;” 


—those “stelle” which were to Dante Nature’s own symbol of the 
Infinite. They recall us to that golden vow which seals the Vita 
Nuova—“ to say nothing further of this most blessed one until such 
“time as I can discourse more worthily concerning her, . . . to 
“wit of that blessed Beatrice who now gazeth continually on His 
“countenance, gui est per omnia saecula benedictus.” 

They urge us onward and upward to the crowning Intuition of 
the Infinite in the Paradiso, wherein the Seer’s Will was finally 
atoned with L’Amor che muove i sole e Laltre stelle: 


“The Love which sways the sun and all the stars.” 


It is to plead for the value of this element in Dante’s Art with the 
“general reader,” who feels from afar the attraction of the “sommo 
“poeta” and of the “poema sacro” to which both heaven and earth 
have set their hand, 


‘‘ Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra,” 
that I write, in the hope of making a little clearer its existence there, 


its character, and its relations to that spiritual philosophy of which 
Dante, by virtue of his art, is “maestro e signore” in Christendom. 
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I have ventured to call this element by a name which may chal- 
lenge rebuke. Its savour is modern, and its connotation in literature 
very loose. It will suggest to some the optimistic Zufimz of Victor 
Hugo, to others the pessimistic Jzfinito of Leopardi, to others again 
the New Thought of America and its popular “In tune with the 
“Infinite.” It is well, therefore, to invoke at once Dante’s own 
authority for the word, in a single phrase which will illustrate the 
extreme value he himself attaches to it, and convey to the reader some 
idea of its metaphysical importance in his Art, an idea on which | 
shall have somewhat to dwell. In the final canto of Paradiso, Dante 
almost defiantly declares : 


3) eee “To giunsi 
L’aspetto mio col Valor Infinito.” . . 


Upon this claim of Dante himself, that “Union with the Infinite” is 
the goal and consummation of his Art, I base my plea for its con- 
sideration as an integral element in its character. His claim compels 
us to review his whole spiritual philosophy in this light of the Infinite. 
But the reader must note another most significant claim of the Seer. 
Elsewhere he declares “the manner” of his Vision to be wholly 
“beyond the use of modern time.” His own words must again be 
given in the incommunicable majesty of the original : 


“ E, se Dio m’ha in sua grazia richiuso 
Tanto, che vuol ch’io veggia la sua corte 
Per modo tutto fuor del modern’ uso.” 


(If God hath received me so far into His grace that He wills me to 
behold His court in a manner wholly beyond the use of modern time.) 

His “manner” is still “beyond the use of modern time,” as when 
he framed that startling phrase. And let the reader remember that 
in such intimations of his thought Dante always “speaks as one who 
“keeps his warmest utterance back.” 

Now, turn where we will in the “ocean-depths” of Dante’s song, 
if we be, as he finely says, deszderosi d’ascoltar—*passionate to 
“hear ”—we catch that murmur of the Infinite (which is so familiar 
to the ocean-voyager), “pursuing his vessel on its voyage of Song”: 


‘Dietro al mio legno che cantando vyarca.” 


The Commedia remains an enigma until we grasp the fact that its 
author has from first to last, amongst other great motives, one 
supreme purpose at heart, namely, the expression of this Intuition to 
which his “ whole creation moves.” In the Paradiso, Dante has finally 
developed his representation of the Infinite which enfolds the con- 
sciousness of man (the true subject of the Commedia, Sudjectum est 
Homo), and in which that consciousness seeks to sink as a moth into 
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the flame of apparent self-destruction. Dante’s attempt to represent 
the Infinite is the root and stem and blossom of the Commedia. He 
drew this flower of his own intuition out of “the crannied wall” of 
consciousness in order that in holding it “root and stem. and all” in 
his hand he might strive to tell the world “what Man and God are. 
And he tells us at last that they are One—one in a circle of Infinity 
which transcends all distinction. Such is the secret which Dante 
enshrines in the Paradiso, and to its climax we may for a moment 
turn, because there “like a star in Heaven is manifest” that “simple 
“light” which informs his whole Art, nay, his whole life, from that 
first Age of New Life, when the Master (Ser Brunetto), whom he 
hails in the Inferno as a “dear father,” “taught him in the world 
“from hour to hour how man may attain to the Eternal ”—“ come 
“Tuom s’eterna.” We catch even here but whispers of the Infinite 
which surge up into the Poet’s ears; or, to use this Seer’s own 
imagery (for he sees rather than hears), we catch but glimpses of the 
Vision refracted in his “poet’s glass.” Yet these glimpses suffice 
darkly to shadow the Light in which he sees and which he flashes 
down to us in coruscating symbols. He has told us elsewhere 
(Par. C. 1.), in his matchless way, how we must look if we would — 
catch that light: 


** Trasumanar significar per verba 
Non si poria; pero l’esemplo basti 
A cui esperienza grazia serba.” 


To represent in speech the transcendence of human consciousness 
is beyond the wit of man, and other symbols can serve only those 
for whom a like experience to his own is in store. Nay, as he tells 
us here, “memory fails” utterly to recall ¢anto oltraggio— an excess 
“so high.” He is himself as one who “sees in sleep,” who retains 
but the bare impression of his dream, “though still his heart is 
“bedewed by the sweetness born of his Vision.” And in order to 
appreciate at all Dante’s apprehension of the Infinite we must keep 
before our minds his constant prayer that Heaven would “lend” both 
to brain and tongue a spark of its ineffable and unintelligible glory, 
which he might transmit alla futura gente—to a people that shall 
yet be born! Shelley, in his “Defence of Poetry,” has voiced this 
aspiration of the “ poet’s poet” truly, when he speaks of this “ perpetual 
“hymn of everlasting love”; adding, “each word is as a spark, a 
“burning atom of inextinguishable thought; and many yet lie 
“covered in the ashes of their birth, and pregnant with a lightning 
“which has as yet found no conductor.” 

Let us then plunge for a moment into the dark light of these final 
utterances in the Commedia upon the Infinite. The reader of the 
canto will perceive at once that Dante had reached “the goal of his 
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“desire,” and that he found his “passionate longing fulfilled in his 
“ own consciousness ” : 
“L’ardor del desiderio in me fini.” 


Both Vision and Art shrink into nothingness before this “ high self- 
“sacrificing flame.” They become as “dissolving snow before the 
“sun,” as “the Sibyl’s light leaves before the wind.” Such is the 
“victory” of the Infinite, as Dante conceives and calls it, in human 
consciousness. Yet in utter blindness and weakness the Seer finds 
light and strength, so that he “grew bold to bear” that scorching 
flame in which he passed through the darkness of intense conscious- 
ness into the Infinite Light—bold to bequeath in symbols of Art an 
ash rather than a spark from that “ Lightning in which Desire was 
“fulfilled.” There can be no doubt that in this almost fierce repre- 
sentation of his wrestling with the Infinite (his “ Valor Infinito” is a 
knightly image which directly recalls the Lord of terrible aspect,* 
of whom we hear even on the threshold of the Vita Nuova), Dante is 
symbolising an actual metaphysical experience. 

“Methinks,” he cries, “I should have been smitten with dismay 
“Dy the brightness I endured, had mine eyes turned therefrom”: and 
again, “I hazarded my gaze upon that Light Eternal, until my vision 
“was consumed therein.” There is the ring of reality in such inten- 
sity of language. It is the existence of this experience of contact 
with the Infinite behind the veils of Dante’s Art on which I am 
anxious primarily to insist. The “general reader” is apt to miss 
this ground-fact of Dante’s greatness—that he is “ hidden in the Light 
“of Thought.” The “general reader” does not realise that such an 
experience as Tennyson, for instance, records in conversation with 
his friends, of being carried out of himself into indescribable and 
unthinkable communion with the Infinite, is the prima materia of 
Dante’s Art. He thinks of Dante’s “altissimo canto” as a “beautiful 
“fiction,” and in doing so he may claim Dante’s express authority ; 
but he is not aware that Dante has also expressly warned the readers 
even of the Vita Nuova that “it were a shameful thing if one should 
“rhyme under the semblance of metaphor or rhetorical similitude, 
“and afterwards, being questioned thereof, should be unable to rid 
“bis words of such semblance, unto their right understanding.” This 
axiom of the author has easily escaped the attention of the “general 
those possessed of “steady heads” (“intelletti sani”) should “ look in- 
“tently at the hidden import of his mystic volume,” an absolute con- 
viction of his sincerity in making this claim flows from every corner 
of his Art and Life. Let us go a step further, and ask what is the 
character of this metaphysic of Dante, restricting our view to its 
climax in this crowning canto of the Paradiso. Dark as its utterances 
are, we are face to face here with his apprehension of the Infinite. 
We are comparatively free from those media of myth, philosophy and 


reader.” Yet to the lover of Dante, who obeys his bidding that 
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theology, which obscure because they refract as well as reflect the 
light he seeks to impart to us from the depths of experience. We 
are able to recognise, however faintly, in the mirror of his Art shadows 
of an experience like his which sometimes flit for an instant across 
our own consciousness. We are able to realise that Dante’s Art is 
psychological rather than philosophical—I mean that it deals with 
things of the soul, not with speculations of the mind. How, then, 
does Dante conceive of this “scroll” (“volume”) of Being, of this 
“knot” in which “substance” and “accident,” the “ unconditioned ” 
and its “conditions” (to use our modern conception), were “bound 
“together” (that is his daring image) like the leaves in a scroll,— 
albeit this “scroll” is nothing less than “the scattered Universe of 
“Being”? “The Universal Form of the knot,” he cries triumph- 
antly, “I saw,” and he adds that the very utterance, or attempt to 
utter, his Vision brings him unutterable joy. 

What did he see? His Vision, he tells us first, was a Bright Dare 
ness, an apparent Oblivion which is real Memory, that Self-forgetting 
which is true Self-recollection. For this metaphysical fact he re- 
creates a word, “letargo,” his subtle play with which must detain us 
a moment. The word bears to-day in Italian, as lethargy bears in 
English, the sense of drowsiness. It seems to have conveyed in 
Dante’s day the nobler notion of abstraction. The commentators 
cannot decide whether it means here oblivion or intensity of thought. 
But Dante delights in plays on words. If we divide the word 
rhythmically, as Dante sings it in the music of his verse, 


“Un punto solo m’ é maggior /et-argo 
Che venticinque secoli alla impresa 
Che fe’ Neltuno ammirar l’ombra d’Argo,” 


his meaning here comes to light. “Lete” is his symbol for 
oblivion. “Let-argo,” then, may fancifully stand for “oblivion of 
“Argus or Argo.” Now Dante writes “Argo” indifferently for 
Juno’s Watchman and Jason’s Ship, and here he seems to draw 
upon both these symbols. In the closing scenes of Purgatorio he 
had spiritualised the former myth by picturing the “Transfigura- 
“tion” of his intellectual vision in the presence of the ‘ystic Christ 
(“Tl Grifone ”), as the lulling in a death-sleep of Argus’ pic.‘ess watch. 
And this is the first secret he would recall to us here by the reitera- 
tion of that symbol in the single word, “let-argo.” His supreme 
intuition, he tells us, came through the oblivion of mere intellect. 
But here he has a further and deeper secret to impart. He imparts 
it by playing yet more subtly upon this word, “let-argo,” in its 
other sense, “oblivion of the Argo”; but he expands his symbolic 
utterance into a stately ¢erzina. That ferzena, which I have just 
given, is pregnant, as Shelley would say, with lightning. I under- 
stand Dante’s meaning to be that the single moment of his final 
Vision wrought in him deeper oblivion than Time had wrought on 
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the Argo-Quest. This mystic Voyage of the Argo is certainly a 
symbol with Dante of the Mystic Quest. Already at his entrance to 
Paradiso he had promised, to those who would follow his own mystic 
bark, a marvel greater than awaited “the glorious ones who fared 
“to Colchis.” Here he intimates to us his conviction both that 
Time had not quenched the mystic’s passion, and that in his Time- 
less Vision it had been fulfilled. In other woftds, Dante claims to 
have seen the secret of the ages gathered into that moment of his 
gaze, while his Mind lay “motionless” and was “rapt” to that 
Transhguring Light (“the goal of the Will”), from which “it is 
“impossible a man should consent to turn for sight of aught else, 
“and out of which all is defective that is perfect there.” 

But to the essence of that Vision—the vision of this “Somma Luce” 
which he apostrophises as “uplifted far from mortal thought ”—he 
hastens ; and we must hasten too. “Scant must be his tale (scant is 
“his Memory), scanter than that of a babe” (with no language but 
a cry) “upon the breast.” That Infinite Light, he again reminds us, 
is the “Simple Light” of pure Being, impossible of distinction, and 
dark to all Thought,—how much more ineffable by any human 
speech! And, as he gazes, he is himself transfigured, his Vision is 
absorbed by the Infinite Energy of the “Valor Infinito,” his Being 
is fashioned afresh from within. Such are his own expressions: 
“Mutandom ’io . . . in me la vista savvalorava .. . ame 
“si travagliava”: but his speech trembles, and cannot keep pace 
with his eagerness to whisper his secret. 

But for an instant athwart the screen of consciousness there plays 
an image of the Infinite—the image of a Rainbow, fittest symbol of 
such evanescent light as the vapours of consciousness can reflect 
and refract from the Eternal Sun. Fitly, too, this Rainbow passes 
our powers of visualisation, for its creator is bent upon “destroying 
“forms by forms.” Dante’s Rainbow is three-fold in form and colour, 
three rings of Light which yet inconceivably compose one figure. 
Within this figure he perceives—we cannot conceive in what dimen- 
sion—that the one is mirrored in the other (“Iri da Iri”) by virtue 
of the third, which is “as fire breathed from both.” The symbol pro- 
vokes—it is intended perhaps only to provoke—the conviction that 
vision here must fail; though there are probably those amongst us 
to-day to whom the very image conveys more than it conveys to most 
of us, because they have broken their way by sheer Thought into 
another dimension of Space. But Dante’s Art is not for them alone: 
for our sake he recalls his image :—“non basta,” he cries, “a dicer 
“poco . . .,’—“speech utterly fails me to speak of that I saw.” 
He falls back upon his thought and utters it in the language of 
metaphysic : 

‘“O Luce Eterna, che sola in te sidi, 


Sola tintendi, e, da te intelletta 
Ed intendente te, ami ed arridi.” 
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Scant knowledge of that language will suffice the reader to catch the’ 
drift of this noble Terzina. In its first rhyme Dante invokes the 
Infinite Light as absolute Rest; through the second he projects his 
conception of Absolute Consciousness, with its poles of Subject and - 
Object in eternal equilibrium, as abiding within this Absolute Rest ; 

and in the third rhyme he seeks a synthesis of the activity of Con- 
sciousness within the absolute Rest through a yet higher conception 
of this Rest of Consciousness as the Will of Love. It is, indeed, in 
this conception of Consciousness as the Will of Love that Dante finds 
his only road to a reconciliation between the relative activities of 
Consciousness, as we experience it, and the idea of absolute Rest 
which is involved in Being. Absolute Consciousness is the Reflexion 
of Absolute Being, “conceived” in thé act of Love. He plays upon 
the word “concetto.” Our very conceptions are “Conceptions ~ 

within the life of Being by an eternal act of Love. The doctrine 
of the Logos as the Only-Begotten of the Father (so he implies) is 
an attestation of his doctrine of Love. In this Conception he beholds 
“our likeness,” the likeness of human Consciousness in its Divine 
potentiality, as this potentiality is manifest in the human nature of 
the Logos, who is the “ Word made flesh.” On this Conception “his 
“vision rests.” Nay, in this conception, we may add, his whole Vision 
sinks to rest within the bosom of the Infinite. 

But he has yet to tell us how this Rest (his “ Nirvana”) descends 
upon human Consciousness. He “willed,” he tells us first, to find by 
“taking thought ” (“pensando ”) a reconciliation between this Circling 
of Being (“Circulazion”) and that circumscribed image of our own 
Consciousness. But he willed so in vain, as the mathematician wills in 
vain, by taking thought, to “measure the circle.” The “wings” of 
thought were unfit for such a flight. Then ina flash of Intuition came 
the fulfilment of his “will.” It came because the Will to Love was 
his (“il mio desiro e il velle ”), and this Will to Love bore him inwards 
to that Love which is unimaginable Activity and unimaginable Rest: 


“amor che muove il sole a V’altre stelle.” 


I have tried to illustrate, by close adherence to the letter of this 
crowning canto, the existence and character of Dante’s Intuition of 
the Infinite. I must close this halting effort to keep pace with this 
“maestro di coloro che sanno,” this Master among the mystics of 
Christendom, by one word about its relations to their Spiritual 
philosophy. Hitherto I have emphasised its strictly metaphysical 
character. But perhaps it would have been better to use the word 
psychological rather than metaphysical. Our modern use of the word 
psychological best conveys the essential fact that such mysticism as 
his and theirs deals directly with the things of the soul as verifiable 
by experience alone, not through expressions of thought. Dante's 
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Intuition of the Infinite is metaphysical in the higher sense of that 
word, not as it is often limited in the language of the schools. 
Neither again is it theological in the lower sense of this word, which 
connotes the idea of authority and tradition. Dante’s metaphysic 
owes great debts to the “schools of the religious” and the “schools 
“of the philosophers.” But he has told us himself that he turned 
away from either. It is his glory in thought as well as action to have 
followed his own counsel to himself in the Paradiso : 


“ Averti fatta parte per te stesso,” 


to have made a party for and by himself. “He feared,” as he tells us 
there, “that, if he was a fearful friend to the truth, he would lose his 
“hope of living amongst those to whom his age would be ancient 
“history.” To-day he would find no cause for that fear. He lives 
“in the abode where the Eternal are,” and he owes this life to his 
mystic self-verifying psychology or metaphysic, which is still “tutto 
“fuor del moderno uso ”—still ahead of our use in modern days. To 
theology as to philosophy he owes much in the formulation and 
adornment of his thought, nothing in its substance, which is his own, 
and could be none others’ ; inasmuch as he deals with the “ eternities,” 
those foundations of being, into which the true mystic looks, and 
must look for himself. 

I note in passing that Dante's metaphysic is essentially inde- 
pendent of traditional theology as well as of traditional philosophy. 
This is much too large a matter for any passing reference. But as 
regards theology, it requires assertion to avoid misapprehensions 
upon my concluding point, which involves the relation of his meta- 
physic to the mystical theology—a very different thing from the 
“authoritative,” or traditional, theology—of his age. The “general 
“reader” is sure to have been told that Dante’s theology is that age’s 
Scholastic theology. That tale is not a fact: it is an illusion. It is, 
for example, an illusion in the case of the final Vision of Paradiso, 
which is generally supposed to be a “ poetic” version of the traditional 
dogma of the Trinity. The reader of the account of that Vision 
given above—a literal account—will have perceived, I hope, that 
Dante endeavours there to body forth his own metaphysical experi- 
ence, and not to adorn a dogma by beautiful fiction. He has appro- 
priated the dogma, it is true: he has identified the dogma with his 
own thought: nay, he believes the dogma to be an expression of his 
own mystic experience. But, just as certainly he has re-created that 
dogma in the light of this experience. And his re-creation of it is a 
thing essentially apart from Scholastic theology, however close their 
contact. 

The fact is that Dante’s Faith is “the Faith,” to use his own words, 
“which makes souls snown to God,” a very different thing from the 
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Faith which makes men know, or seem to know, about Him. When 
we penetrate to the core of Dante’s own tale—to the “ dottrina ” which 
“hides beneath” all the “veils” of his “wondrous verse ”—we 
breathe another and a far larger atmosphere than that of the School- 
men,—than that of even the most mystical among them. 

It is in the contemporary outburst of pure Mysticism within the 
cloisters of Germany that we may find immediately the closest 
parallel to Dante’s metaphysic and its spiritual character. It is not 
going too far to assert that they are essentially identical. This 
identity has escaped general recognition simply because German 
Mysticism, till quite recently, was practically unknown. The “general 
“reader” has, however, simply to turn to Dr. Inge’s little volume, 
“Light, Life, and Love” (1904), a collection of certain beautifully 
translated passages from its literature, to recognise for himself the 
truth of my assertion. He will find there on every page not only the 
same atmosphere, the same imagery, the same attitude towards the 
ethical and political issues of Mysticism, but also the same Concep- 
tion of the Infinite, the same relation to it of the experience of human 
consciousness, the same claim to its Intuition, through Love, that 
lay, as I have just shown, at the foundation of Dante’s Art. This is 
far too large and important a discovery for discussion at the end of 
a general article like the present. It has many bearings on Dante’s 
Intuition of the Infinite, bearings which are historical and esthetical 
as well as metaphysical, although in this last connection alone they 
involve the whole question of Dante’s spiritual philosophy and its 
relations to the most notable development in medizval metaphysic— 
namely, its experimental psychology. Let me, however, repeat that 
the value of this correspondence is incalculable as a factor in the 
apprehension of Dante’s Art. And let me add that it invests this 
Art itself with a value to the “general reader” which is quite inde- 
pendent even of its artistic aspect. A metaphysic like that of Dante’s, 
when proved by such a correspondence to be no single poet’s beautiful 
fiction, but to be part and parcel of a general intuition which had 
taken root in the consciousness of his age, commands attention on 
other grounds than that of his Art. There are many grounds on 
which it may well commend fresh attention to-day. I will mention 
only one of these, the fact of the extraordinary correspondence which 
exists between this experimental psychology of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries—expressed in an imperishable literature and 
enshrined in an imperishable art—and the new experimental 
psychology of our own age, which has yet to find such an expression, 
although it is fast absorbing the flower of our own literature and art. 

But the case for Dante’s Intuition of the Infinite admits in reality 
of far stronger statement. Its roots lie far deeper than in his own 
Age, the Middle Ages, or our age. This “pearl of Eternity,” as 
William Law finely called such an Intuition at the dawn of European 
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Materialism, is the “pearl of great price” in the metaphysic of the 
East as well as of the West. It is embedded in the ocean of Philo- 
sophic thought, wherever it has rolled. It is the bond between the 
world’s Religions as weil as between the world’s Philosophies. And 
Dante’s glory in the world of Religious Philosophy is that, having 
found this one pearl of great price within himself, he gave all that he 
had to possess and enshrine it in his priceless Art. 

Dante has, indeed, anticipated William Law in his use of that fine 
phrase, “the pearl of Eternity.” But in his hands it “suffers a sea- 
“change.” And I cannot forbear from an attempt to convey his use 
of the image in my last lines, because it illustrates so well Dante's 
own conception of the matter, which I want to leave with the reader. 
But I must ask the reader to dismiss from his mind Law’s use of 
the image, as that of a priceless treasure, and to think of the pear! 
itself, as Dante would have us think whenever he uses an image. It 
is the mystery of the pearl’s beauty which Dante has in mind. It is 
the mingling light and shadow in the pearl which serve him as a 
symbol of his Art, of ‘his Intuition, and of the Infinite. This “perfect 
“paleness of the Pearl” (to borrow Rossetti’s rendering in the Vita 
Nuova) he ascribes first there to the beauty of Beatrice, the symbol 
everywhere in the Art of this Intuition. But on the threshold of 
Paradiso we meet with the full image—“l’eterna margarita.” This 
“eternal pearl” is here his representation of the cloudy body of the 
Moon, “Lucida, spessa, solida e polita” (“ Translucent, solid, dense, 
“and full of light”), his “ prima stella,” his first symbol of the “ Valor 
“Infinito” into whose Being he finally entered (“io me giunsi”) 

I leave Dante’s use of his image to speak to the reader in the ~ 
suggestive majesty of his verse: 


‘‘ Within itself that pearl eternal, bright, 
Received us as a pool receives a ray, 
—Nor doth its mirror-surface dis-unite. 
If I a body was,—and here no way 
We know how solids in one space may fare 
As needs if body into body stray,— 
So much the more should strong desire appear 
To see that Essence in the which is seen 
How with man’s nature God His own doth share. 
THERE shall we see what here by faith hath been 
Received by us unproved, but then shall be 
Self-witnessed, as first truths man’s credence win.” 
Par. cai; 


The reader will best understand for himself, without further com- 
ment of mine, the manner and motive of Dante’s Intuition of the 
Infinite, which, as his words imply, is an axiom of his Art. 


S. UDNY. 


DARWINISM VERSUS WALLACEISM. 


R. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE contributed a most 

interesting article to the August number of this REVIEW, 
the concluding lines of which invite us to form [our] conclusions as 
to whether Darwinism is or is not “an unsuccessful hypothesis.” 

I for one am firmly convinced that not only is Darwinism a success- 
ful hypothesis, but that it is the hypothesis which is influencing 
modern thought and modern society to an extent which even its 
most devoted adepts fail to realise. The old creeds are being shaken | 
to their foundations, and that venerable and mighty body which has 
already weathered so many centuries, the Church of Rome, is wisely 
intent upon widening its bases so that the perturbations caused by 
Darwinian views may be rendered innocuous when once Darwinism 
will no longer be anathematised, but will be placed side by side with 
Galileo’s teachings and Copernicus’ system, which were originally 
so fiercely condemned, but are now accepted by the “ Holy Office.”* 

As Dr. Wallace (on p. 133) calls me to account as one who pretends 
that “new species are produced per saltum, and not by the slower 
“process of variation and selection as maintained by Darwin,” I may 
be allowed to correct this mis-statement, and at the same time to 
point out the difference which we continental naturalists have long 
since been making between that “variety” of Darwinism which may 
be termed “Wallaceism” and the real foundation of Darwinism, 
which is the Selection Theory as it was formulated fifty years ago 
by Darwin and Wallace simultaneously. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, I am willing to show that my 
colleague, Hugo de Vries, of Amsterdam, who a few years ago grafted 
his Mutations-theorie on the very thriving’ and very healthy plant of 
Darwinism, is a much more staunch Darwinian than either Dr. Wallace 


* That such is the case is evident from the teaching of an eminent zoologist, 
Father Wasmann, S.J., whose conclusions, drawn from very extensive studies upon 
diverse species of ants, have led him to the conviction that species originate bya 
gradual process of development out of other species. Wasmann’s papers have not 
been placed on the Index, and this learned Jesuit is undoubtedly the pilot who is saga- 
ciously and convincingly conducting the idea of evolution to a position inside the 
Roman Catholic interpretation ot nature. Evolution will no longer be challen:ed by 
the highest authorities of that Church, who are undoubtedly aware of Father 
Wasmann’s pioneer work. 
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himself or the two great authorities in biological science whom he 
mentions, Sir William Thiselton Dyer and Prof. Poulton. 

For those who have really read, perused and digested de Vries’ 
wonderful book, as also his earlier “ Intracellulare Pangenesis,” there 
can be no doubt of this; and now that the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of the publication of the “Origin of Species” is approaching, it 
should, in justice, be loudly proclaimed that de Vries, an early 
Darwinian of the purest water, is closer to the original fountain from 
which Darwinism has sprung than\ is even Darwin's associate, Dr. 
Wallace, who has drifted far away in his personal interpretations of 
variation. 

Variations are the material on which Natural Selection acts, the 
outcome of this action being the consecutive appearance of new and 
modified and beautifully adapted species. It is consequently of the 
utmost importance to define closely what is meant by the word 
variation. For Darwin this was an object of the most careful study, 
and he knew from the very beginning that under this name very 
different phenomena were understood, the crucial difference being, 
to a great extent, obliterated by the fact that the same name was 
applied to diverse phenomena. Variations for Darwin were, in the 
first place, the spontaneous or single variations, sometimes (when 
very catching to the eye) called sports. But, in the second place, 
he repeatedly calls our attention to the fact that “under the term of 
“variations mere individual differences are included,”* and this, the 
so-called individual or fluctuating variability, is always with us, and 
is perpetually demonstrable throughout the whole animal and 
vegetable kingdom. 

De Vries’ great and all-important contribution to the Darwinian 
theory has been a series of the most painstaking investigations into 
the nature of these different processes of variation. He has not 
confined himself to reasoning about them: he has experimented on 
a very extensive scale. As regards fluctuating (or individual) varia- 
tions, he found that they obey the laws which Quetelet laid down 
when working out anthropological problems on a statistical basis, 
following whose footsteps Galton established the curves to which 
his name has become attached. 

All this was unknown, or imperfectly known, to Darwin, and 
everywhere in his works—especially when comparing the earlier with 
the later editions—we find that for many long years he strugeled to 
find out which of the two, the fluctuating or the chance variations, 
produced the actual material with which selection dealt. It is only 
natural that at the end he should have felt inclined to decide for 
the first-named: (1) because we find these fluctuating variations 
everywhere present in nature; (2) because the reluctance which 
Wallace and many others showed in recognising the significance of 
sports for the formation of new species was so particularly strong 

* “Origin of Species,” 6th Edition, p. 64, p. 80, and others, 
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that this had a natural counter-effect on Darwin’s own mind, and 
perhaps made him over-rate the strength of their objections. 

An article by Fleeming Jenkin, which appeared in the North 
British Review for June, 1867, seems to have had a particularly 
strong effect in shaping Darwin’s mind with respect to this most 
important question. Darwin writes to Wallace (Jan. 22, 1869; Life 
and Letters, ii, p. 107): “I have always thought individual differ- 
“ences more important than single variations, but now I have come 
“to the conclusion that they are of paramount importance. . . . 
“Fleeming Jenkin’s arguments have convinced me.” And in a later 
letter to Wallace: “I . . . thought that single variations might 
“be preserved much oftener than I now see is possible or probable. 
“|. . I believe I was mainly deceived by single variations offering 
“such simple illustrations as when man selects.” 

After the writing of that letter it was all plain sailing for what I 
have above designated by the name of Wallaceism. It coincided 
with the preparation for the press of the fifth edition of the “ Origin 
“of Species,” and this and the sixth have been the editions from 
which the majority of biologists have drawn their views concerning 
the theory of Natural Selection. The younger men have not them- 
selves passed through that phase of doubt and wavering which we 
of the older generation, who worked with the earlier editions of the 
Origin, have all the time shared with its illustrious author, when we 
felt inclined, on his example, to leave a due share to single variations 
in the production of new species. An investigator of the eminence 
of Wallace has found no difficulty in convincing his readers that the 
time has come to stop that wavering; that single variations should 
be dropped overboard, and that henceforth Natural Selection should 
be looked upon as limited in its action to those individual variations 
that are so marked and so numerous and that have been of so eminent 
importance to breeders and to agriculturists whenever they have 
attempted to improve their crops and their breeds. 

This may explain how “shipshape” Wallaceism has gradually 
come to substitute itself for the originally “undecided and expectant ” 
Darwinism, however much the latter attitude was scientifically better 
justified. It should here be noted that in that wonderful piece of 
work which Darwin himself cherished as a favourite achievement 
(Life and Letters, Vol. III.), the theory of Pangenesis, he has actually 
attempted to trace back variability in its different aspects to the 
“ vemmules” as they are present in the generative substance of each 
species (“ Animals and Plants under Domestication,” 2 ed., 1875, II, 
1p. 390). He says: 

“Variability depends on at least two distinct groups of causes 
Firstly, the deficiency, superabundance, and transposition of 
gemmules and the redevelopment of those which have long been 
dormant, the gemmules themselves not having undergone any 
modification: and such change will amply account for much 
fluctuating variability.” 
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As to the variability which gives rise to the single or chance varia- 
’ tions, he writes: 

“In this case the gemmules from the modified units will be 
themselves modified and, when sufficiently multiplied, will supplant 
the old gemmules and be developed into new structures.” 

De Vries has called attention (Mutatzous-theorte, L, p.27) to these 
remarkable and important expressions of opinion. He and Weis- 
mann—another staunch Continental Darwinian, who, however, should 
be classed in the Wallacean school—have independently expressed 
their very high admiration for the Pangenesis hypothesis, and have 
borne testimony to the wonderful fertilising effect it has exercised 
on other minds; whereas in other quarters this very portion of 
Darwin’s work has been misunderstood and judged of lightly and 
superficially. 

The phrases here cited will have shown that the theoretical 
difference between fluctuating and single variations was, in Darwin’s 
own mind, of the most fundamental importance. In the single 
variations something new was added, and we can well understand 
that originally he felt inclined to look in this direction when musing 
about the origin of new species out of old and existing ones. 

It may ‘be said that de Vries’ numerous and extended experiments, 
first on the scope and the potentiality of fluctuating variations, and 
secondly, on that other phenomenon of which he was the first to 
understand the full value, and which he called mutability, have been 
a considerable stride in advance of what is in reality the Darwinian 
theory. 

In his article above quoted, Wallace entirely missed the mark 
when he ‘assumed that de Vries claims his Mutation-theory to be 
(.c., p. 130) a substitute for Darwin’s explanation of organic evolu- 
tion by means of natural selection. De Vries might, with the same 
right, accuse Wallace of having deviated from the original teaching. 
And even if Darwin himself in his later years—partly, perhaps, 
owing to his extreme modesty—allowed himself to side with Wallace 
and others to an increasing extent, this does not diminish the right 
of modern biologists to stick to Darwin’s earlier views, claiming at 
the same time that these views should stand as parts of the Dar- 
winian theory quite as much as the later changes, and that a theory 
which offers an experimental further development of the idea of 
species formation by mutations is just as much a healthy outgrowth 
of true Darwinism as is the narrower limitation which derives new 
species only from the fluctuating variability. 

However repeatedly and. however depreciatingly Wallace may say 
(lc, p. 133), that de Vries’ mutations (of Ocnothera Lamarckiana) 
are “ phenomena presented by one species of plant ;” the fact that these 
phenomena have actually been observed is more than can be said of 
any single species that is said to have developed by slow individual 
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(fluctuating) selection, a development which has zever been observed, 
but only presumed, surmised, and accepted without the confirmation 
of actual experiment. 

Wherever our agriculturist succeeds by the most careful artificial 
selection in producing (¢.g.) a beetroot of which the percentage of 
sugar has been raised, say, to 15 per cent. out of roots which 
originally stood at 7 to 8 per cent., he knows that the fluctuating 
variation of the beetroot has permitted him to attain this end; but 
he knows, at the same time, that what he has obtained is not a new 
species of beetroot, richer in sugar, but a product of nature which 
the moment it is left to itself and freed from the bonds of artificial 
selection goes back to an inferior sugar-producing root again. 

And this is the insurmountable difference between the mudants 
which de Vries has seen originating out of Oenothera Lamarckiana 
and any favourable variety which man has reared by taking 
fluctuating variation as his basis of operations. The mutants are 
henceforth a fixed type, the “keimplasma” has become something 
different from that of the mutating species, “the gemmules have 
“developed into new structures,” in the wording of Darwin’s 
pangenesis. 

Now in many cases both agriculturists and horticulturists have 
raised important varieties which are constant and which do not fall 
back to the parent form. But with those new “varieties” it can be 
proved in most cases—and in many other cases the proof is gradu- 
ally being unearthed—that they started not from fluctuating but from 
“single” variations, for which “mutations” is only another name. 
The enormous confusion caused by mixing under one head the 
two processes here alluded to can be easily understood. Some may 
object to apply the name “ new species ” to the creations just referred 
to, many of which have meant a fortune to some horticulturists ; but 
here again we are confronted by the formidable question: What zs 
a species? 

And on that question de Vries’ book has undoubtedly thrown 
new light. Going back to Linnzus, he finds that this celebrated 
legislator had to be satisfied with creating Sammelarten, collective 
species. Much later we have become aware that the 200 species of 
Draba verna, only recognisable by trained specialists, have full right 
to be looked upon as true species, because of the perfect fixity of 
their characters. And we surmise that these 200 are so many 
mutants which have arisen not so very long ago, and have found 
occasion to thrive simultaneously ; whereas in other cases of mutation 
natural selection very soon kills off most, if not all, of the mutants 
in the fierce struggle for existence, which is not waged between 
individuals but between species and their altered offspring, the 
fixed mutations. Here, too, we notice that it is not natural selection 
which is denied by de Vries. He believes fully in the high significance 
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of natural selection, only he does.not accept its significance for 
species-formation out of fluctuating variations; he does not admit 
the selection by nature of the individual variations. 

It is the different mutations (which, when they appear, are admit- 
tedly present in all directions, and thus not at all of directive 


significance from the first) that do battle with each other for obtaining » 


food and light, and that in this battle make use of those new 
properties (sometimes hardly perceptible and never a real sadtus) 
which the as yet unexplained change in their idioplasm has called 
into existence. . 

It is to some extent idle to say so, but a repeated perusal of the 
Life and Letters has called forth in me the very strong feeling that 
if de Vries’ German book in its two volumes had appeared, say, in 
1868, Darwin himself would have welcomed it with that particular 
warmth which he so often expressed when he found that somebody 
had succeeded in understanding fully the trend of his own magnificent 
pioneer work. And that, recognising by his personal experience, 
the immense value of an important series of accurate experiments 
in this most intricate field of the evolution of life on the globe, he 
would have examined de Vries’ results with infinite patience, and 
would have found that they were of ever so much higher importance 
than the reflections and calculations of Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, the 
gifted engineer mentioned above. 

Now that we cannot have Charles Darwin’s personal utterance 
upon the matter, and now that Wallace, the other godfather of 
Darwinism has taken a different line of thought and anathematises the 
mutation theory, we find ourselves under the obligation—unless we 
want to follow the far easier method of “going by authority ”—to 
weigh the evidence concerning these all-important problems with 
all due care. I cannot put enough emphasis into my advice to 
commence this by reading most closely and critically the first volume 
of the German edition (Leipzig, 1901) of de Vries’ Mutations-theorie. 
I have good reason to believe that neither Dr. Wallace nor many 
leading biologists in England have done so. And I feel sure that if, 
after having done so, they do not feel inclined to accept de Vries’ 
conclusions, none of them will, at all events, side with a large number 
of silly antagonists of Darwinism and of Evolution, who have thought 
fit to proclaim with a loudness that is in an inverse ratio to the 
square of their accuracy that Darwinism has been played out since 
the appearance of de Vries’ Mutatzons-theorie. 

On the contrary, they will by that time recognise that de Vries, 
who has always honestly believed that he was working hard in the 
straight path which Darwin has traced for all of us, is indeed among 
living naturalists the one who has by his “experimental” work come 
closest to the inimitable example set by his immortal predecessor. 


A. A. W. HUBRECHT. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED 


CHARACTERS: Ay REJOINDER; 


~, R. ARCHDALL REID'S attack on modern Lamarckianism as a 
factor in evolution affords an interesting study in the methods 
of his school. It contains three admirable “ episodes,” as a musician 
would term them, two of which are but distantly related to the 
subject. The first, on what I have elsewhere called “collateral 
“cellular transmission,” is but short, and is utilised to show, what 
all Lamarckians admit, that there is no obvious mechanism for the 
transmission of acquired characters. The second, on the value of 
facts in science, differs from the others in being skilfully woven in 
with passages of the main theme, and will be dealt with below. The 
third is in itself an extended essay on the relations of memory and 
intelligence, habit and instinct, some 1,300 words long, very eloquent 
and convincing, but quite as compatible with the Lamarckian as with 
the Wallacian* view of evolution. Our only criticism is that this 
luxurious display of the uncontroverted, imported into a controversial 
article, is calculated to lure the unsuspecting reader to believe that 
all the wares offered by the author have the same indisputable virtues. 
Indeed, at the very outset he claims boldly that “in the latter part 
“of the nineteenth century Weismann and others pointed out that 
“there are great difficulties in conceiving a probable means of 
“TLamarckian] transmission. . . . Thereupon scientific opinion, 
“as a whole, underwent a change.” This assertion as to the general 
consensus of scientific opinion, “quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” 
quite on the lines of theological controversy, recurs constantly in the 
writings of Dr. Wallace and those who share his views in England. 
Three times this year have I already pointed out the brilliant array 
of biologists whose opinions on this matter have not been materially 
* Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace was the first to urge Natural Selection without 
Lamarckian transmission. Heis antecedent to Weismann, and has no responsibility 
for Weismann’s ingenious constructive hypotheses of heredity and variation. 


NotTE.—All passages between double quotation marks (‘‘ ”) are Dr. Reid’s, but | 
am responsible for the italics. 
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altered by the arguments of “Weismann and others,’—the last time 
being in the September number of this REVIEW. But the claim 1s 
ever repeated with unfailing assurance, like “Recommended by the 
“Faculty” on the label of a quack nostrum. This incidentally 
disposes of the statement: “Mr. Francis Darwin . . . and Pro- 
“fessor Marcus Hartog have attempted to revive the Lamarckian 
“hypothesis.” The hypothesis has never been even in a state of 
suspended animation: if thrust in undeserved disgrace from the 
schoolroom of certain English biologists, it has ever remained lively 
and lusty in the big world outside their door. 

A critic may lighten his labours by misrepresenting the object of 
his criticism: Dr Reid’s presentment of modern Lamarckians is 
a gross caricature. Thus he supposes them to believe that “since 
“parental characters are acquired all ill-conditions[,] that enfeeble the 
“parent[,| enfeeble the child.” He argues as if the sentence contained 
the commas I have inserted in square brackets, and as if we held that 
all ill-conditions necessarily enfeebled the parent. But the response 
of the parent to primd facze “ill-conditions” may be, as in several 
cases cited by me in September, not enfeeblement or deterioration, 
but an adaptive change, so that to the offspring the same conditions 
are no longer “ill-conditions,” or at least not so “ill” Indeed, one 
danger from this transmissible adaptive response is suggested in the 
consideration of the slum problem. A high and complex civilisation 
tends to promote not only the continuance of the majority who are 
part of it and live in it, but also of that adaptable part of the minority 
who are thrust outside it and live on it. True, of the submerged one 
portion may be enfeebled and produce a yet weaker lineage, destined 
to die out and clear the ground. But another portion, who react by 
cunning, predacity, loss of shame and of social spirit, will turn their 
submergence to profit: their lineage might well be described in 
Horace’s words : 


‘* Aetas parentum, peior avis tulit 
Hos nequiores mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.”’ 


The best tillage favours the lushest growth of weeds; and if the 
farmer neglects them they will do their best to strangle his crops. 
It is the problem of to-day to devise means for dealing with those 
who turn the ill-conditions into which they are sunk by society to 
anti-social account. ; 

Again, Dr. Reid insists that Lamarckians believe that scars and 
mutilations should be transmitted; yet elsewhere he refers to my 
essay of last September as if he had read it! Surely he must have 
missed the passage (p. 308) in which I point out that regeneration or 
repair is the adaptive response that should be transmitted, and’ not 
the injury itself. This was brought out by Sollas and myself some 
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seventeen years ago. Really the matter is obvious. Would any 
gardener expect the acorns from an ill-trimmed tree to grow into 
lop-sided oaks? Yet most botanists admit the Lamarckian factor. 
In all the lower animals the response to any injury or mutilation of 
not excessive extent is at least vegaiy—not so imperfect as, with us, 
to leave a scar—or very often regeneration of the part removed. 
Apparently this power has been lost in the Highest Animals, owing 
to its incompatibility with their specialised complexity. Dr. Reid 
asks his readers to try to “conceive whether the persistence of life 
“is compatible with the Lamarckian hypothesis,” as he presents it; 
but we have shown that his picture omits the very features that give 
it life and reason. On a true presentment the reader may well 
answer that the persistence of life zs compatible with this hypothesis ; 
and so achieve an intellectual feat of which our author declares him- 
self “incapable.” 

“Episode 2” is the essayette on facts, from which we give some 
extracts :——“ There are no scientific facts. All facts are equal before 
“science. It is the classification and interpretation of facts that 
“constitute science. The greater the number of facts included in 
“our survey, the more complete our classification, the more correct 
“are our interpretations.” All this may be very good and true, pro- 
vided we put a proper construction on the language. But the 
passage before this shows a very peculiar standpoint :—“ Most of 
“the facts of nature lie patent under our eyes, open to interpretation 
“if we tear aside the veils of familiarity and preconception. Some 
“facts, however, are so obscured by the surroundings in which they 
“are found that we must use experiment or some such method to 
“make them plain. Experiment is valuable as a means of filling 
“gaps in our knowledge, but it can do no more than render facts 
“previously obscured as patent as the mass of those on which our 
“knowledge is founded. In some sciences, for example physics, all 
“facts are obscured[!!]. In others, for example axatomy, all are 
“patent[!!]. In dzology, especially in the case of the higher plants 
“and animals, most facts are patent, but some are obscured.” It is 
hard to take this paragraph as the serious expression of Dr. Archdall 
Reid’s philosophy of the sciences: it is certain that the majority of 
men of science would hold that it had been written at Earl’s Court 
in Topsyturvy-Land. 

But we may urge that all “facts” (which I suppose to mean correct 
observations of phenomena) are not equal before science, in the 
sense that scientific questions are to be determined, like general 
elections, by a simple numerical poll. One single fact newly noted 
may suffice to overthrow a theory founded on countless other facts, 
if it cannot be brought into line with them on 'the basis of that 
theory. Dr. Reid’s treatment of “experimental and laboratory facts ” 
savours of inconsistency. Elsewhere he lays stress on some in 
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disproof of the alleged transmission. of acquired epilepsy. Here he 
disparages them; and he ignores them elsewhere, when they appear 
to afford crucial tests against his own views. Possibly he has 
skipped these last in his reading. 

Great originality is shown in his “Second Subject,” the Origin of 
Variations. It is not Wallace’s, for Wallace has put forward none 
for the organic realm at large, only for those variations that led up 
to Man from his nearest zoological kin. Assuredly, too, it has 
nothing to do with the special teaching of Weismann, who refers 
variation to the influences of nutriment and environment on the 
germ-plasm, and to the complex shuffling involved in the mixture 
of parents in the offspring. Dr. Reid’s theory is, then, “quite his 
“own idea”: variations are conditioned, if at all, by the haphazard 
of the future; the non-existent and the unforeseen. “ We know that 
“a germ-cell on becoming fertilised spontaneously produces many 
“ different kinds of cells, Such as muscle and skin cells. In the same 
“way, apparently, it produces germ-cells which vary among them- 
“selves as regards their germ-plasm. These germinal variations are 
“necessary if the species is to adapt itself to changing conditions. 
“Evidently, then, not only are many variations spontaneous, but they 
“are sufficiently numerous, diverse, and considerable to afford 
“materials for selection, natural or artificial A vast mystery is 
“often made of the origin of variations. But, if we admit that the 
“regular variations of somatic cells are due to Natural Selection, there 
“seems no valid reason for refusing to admit that the maintenance 
“of the no less regular variability of germ-cells is due to the same 
Catise.- 

We can only take this to mean that the variation of germ-cells is 
due to the future chances of abundance or deficiency of food, of 
competition or co-operation with those of its own kind, of the 
presence or absence of foes or parasites, of the incidence of diseases 
new and old, of weather, and of the movements of earth and water: 
for these are the factors of Natural Selection. All selection is nega- 
tive: a stern reality to the eliminated at the moment of their 
elimination, it is non-existent to the survivors. Dr. Reid imper- 
sonates this recurrent negation as a sempiternal deity; he transfers 
its action from the future to the past. This is the “ All-Sufficiency ” 
or “Omnipotence” (Allmachtigkeit, Weismann) “of Natural Selec- 
“tion” with a vengeance. 

Charles Darwin showed, as his son has just recalled, that the only 
forthcoming explanation of certain modes of expression lies in the 
transmission of acquired characters. Thus Sneering or Snarling is 
the clearing for action, as a menace, of the offensive canine teeth 
which are so well developed in Man’s nearest zoological allies. This 
is not referred to by Dr. Reid. Yet it is no mere “islet of truth,” 
“obtained by experiment or some such laboratory method”; but one 
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of a category, of “a huge volume of equally undisputed facts gathered 
“by simple observation, and duly correlated with them, so as to make 
“the hypothesis ‘furnish a basis for the rigorous deductive inference 
““ of consequences,’ and so ascertain ‘whether it is in harmony with 
““all other laws included in the conceived system of reality’” (I 
don’t know from whom come the quotations, in single quotation 
marks). “That which, rightly used, might bridge a gap between 
“neighbouring continents is treated as the sole truth known to us.” 
How aptly and eloquently do these words characterise Dr. Reid’s 
treatment of the experimental disproof of the non-transmission of 
mutilations and scars, his aversion to “use rightly” the facts on 
which Lamarckianism rests and is logically founded! 

The discussion on immunity is largely one of words. I have not 
contended for more than is universally admitted: that the young 
acquires antitoxins through the processes going on in its mother, 
and, like her, retains immunity for a certain time. I have actually 
utilised this very point to suggest in my essay that the transmission 
of definite chemical substances may form part of the general 
mechanism of transmission which so eludes us. 

“In any case, the vast mass of experimental as of other evidence 
“is against the Lamarckian hypothesis.” But evidence has to be 
judged ; and this is a case where judges differ. From Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Ray Lankester, Thiselton Dyer and Archdall Reid we turn 
to Charles Darwin, George Romanes, Sydney Vines, Francis Darwin, 
K. Goebel, Oscar Hertwig, Yves Delage, Henry F. Osborn. The 
court is divided on the facts at present before it: if a verdict has 
to be pronounced at this moment, it must go, with the majority of 
eminent judges in science, in favour of Lamarckian transmission as 
a factor in variation and evolution. 

But Dr. Reid holds otherwise: he denies the competence of this 
court, and proposes another. “The public will not accept uxaccus- 
“tomed views till they have been long-formulated,* or till they have 
“received official sanction. Such sanction may be found in the 
“recently published Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and 
“Control of the Feeble-minded.” I am at present unable to 
procure this Blue Book; but I am sure there must have been great 
diversity in the evidence adduced. Thus, while Dr. Reid maintains 
in his article as strenuously as ever his old favourite thesis, “However 
“much drinkers suffer, there is neither physical nor mental deteriora- 
“tion of the race,” Dr. Wi A. Potts, who was Medical Investigator 
to this Commission, is strongly opposed to Dr. Reid. Speaking of 
the effect that alcoholism of the parents exerts on the offspring, he 
writes: “ The importance of this must be brought home more strongly 
“by explaining the fallacy, in civilised life,t that alcohol acts more as 


* So a distinguished artist, of the Royal Hzberntan Academy, once told me: “ You 
know I never get on with strangers till I’ve seen a lot of them.” ; 
+ The two commas in this line, inserted by me, are necessary to the obvious sense. 
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“an eliminator of the unfit than a producer of them. . . . Reference 
“to Morel’s work substantiates the conclusions, which derive much 
“ oreater importance from MacNichol’s demonstration of a much larger 
“number of dullards [53 per cent.] among the children of drinkers 
“than among the children of abstainers [10 per cent}” (Abstract of 
a Paper introductory to a discussion held by the Society for the Study 
of Inebriation, October 13th, 1908; in Medical Press, October 14th, 
1908.) Evidently such views, diametrically opposed to Dr. Reid’s, 
must have been laid before the Royal Commission; and it is hard 
to explain why he writes as if they were unknown or non-existent. 

Thus Dr. Archdall Reid proclaims Peace during an active cam- 
paign, and sings the pzan of triumph in front of an unbroken foe. 
If the artillery of fact and reason in the hands of the anti-Lamarckians 
be as smashing as they represent, why does the effective damage to 
their foes fall so far short of the bulletins they publish? 


MARCUS HARTOG. 
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PARIS AND OENONE. 


A clearing on the wooded slope of Mount Ida. Nightfall. 


Enter Ocenone, who since her desertion by Paris has been endowed by 
the gods with the gift of healing, and Myla, a countrywoman. 


Oenone. You did as I told you? 

Myla. I bruised the leaves and steeped them in water, and at 
sunset I gave my child to drink. A fever consumed him 
through the night, but an hour ere sunrise it left him, and 
he slept. 

Oenone. Be comforted. You have now no cause for fear. 

Myla. The gods be praised, for I would he were well when my 
husband returns. 

Oenone. Does he return soon, then? 

Myla. Ay, the war is over. The Greeks have sailed away, 
and Troy is delivered. : 

Oenone. Troy delivered! The Greeks gone! Are you sure of 
this? 

Myla. I had it from trusty lips. 

Oenone. The news is good. But you must not delay. Farewell! 

. Oenone walks away. 

Myla. May the gods bless you. [Exct. 

Oenone. Troy saved! The Greeks in flight! This cannot be, 
Save that the fierce gods have repented them. 


Re-enter. M. yea. 


Myla. I see below a company of men 
Bearing a litter in their midst. [Exit Myla. 
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Oenone. He comes. 
This is the hour. The signs have spoken true. 
How silent grow the woods! Fingers are laid 
On every whispering leaf. . . . A little while, 
O, but a little while . . . a breathing space! 
My heart is not yet calm. 


Enter Parts, borne on a litter. 


Bearer. We come from Troy; 
Prince Paris bade us bring him here to you, 
But now we fear, so grievous are his wounds, 
That life has left him. 


He lays his hand on Paris's heart. 


Ocenone (fiercely). Pray you, touch him not. 
He has but fainted. . . . Leave him here with me. 
Anon, [ll summon you. [Exeunt Bearers. 


O, Paris, thus! 
And I have counted out the days, the years, 
To your return, dreaming that days and years 
Alone divided us, and you would come, 
With that strange love which held you thrown aside, 
Once more the eager lover as of old. 
O, pitiless powers, that caused this thing to be! 
Wherein had we offended, he and I? 
We asked no more than was already ours. 
What if the gods are kind and gave me skill 
Of salve and medicine that, this hour foreseen, 
Through me he might be born to life again 
As he through me was long since born to love? 
Paris, awake; the gods have made an end 
Of all our sorrow! 


Paris (moving uneasily, but still unconscious, cries with a loud voice). 


Helen! Helen! Helen! 
O come and look upon me in my pain; 
I cannot live save thou wilt love me still; 
Nor can I die save thou wilt give me peace. 


He sits up. 
Trees, and no sign of fight! What place is this? 


He turns slowly and sees Oenone, whose face at the 
sound of her rival's name has become convulsed with 
passion. 

I thought I heard a voice: was it mine own? 

It seemed to me that I was back in Troy, 

My feet still meshed in lies. . . . Ocnone, speak! 


She stands apart in brooding silence. 


.Oenone. 


Paris. 


Oenone. 


Paris. 


Oenone. 


Paris. 


Ocenone. 


Paris. 


Oenone. 
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The gods have worked their will on you and me; 
They will forget us now—the world will pass 
Upon its splendid way and let us be 
Will you not speak, Oenone? I must die 
Save of your pity you will heal my wounds. 
I heal your wounds who cannot heal mine own! 
Yet you will heal your own in healing mine. 
Is it not so? To you who suffered most 
Is given the part to prove that most you loved. 
The task is easy: but to take in hand 
The thing so long withholden! Ah, dear love, 
To them alone is due who shaped our fates 
To their fierce purposes, that my return 
Has been so long delayed. 
So long delayed! 

But for your wounds had you not tarried still? 
O they, and not the memory of our love, 
Not memories of that joy which once was ours, 
Have brought you now and, healed, you would depart. 
Igonomore. . . . A fateful power has been 
For me like to an off-shore wind that keeps 
A vessel from its haven. The wind has dropt, 
And now I make the place where I would be. 
In those far days, so fearful was your soul, 
You never thought to beat against the wind. 
Of that anon; love, for its wounds, finds words 
Miraculous in healing, tears a salve. 
But these—my body’s wounds—O look on them! 
I had not thought that love could so be healed ; 
But since it is so nought shall part us now, 
And lest to-morrow Aphrodite, warned, 
Should seek to take you from me once again, 
For you and me there shall be no to-morrow ; 
We will defy the gods and frustrate change. 
If these wild words be but, as they would seem, 
Love’s pride of pride that fears to yield too soon, 
Believe me, nought of bitter punishment 
Remains to suffer for the wrong I did, 
Save that it be to see this cup of joy 
Spilled ere I taste it. 

For a little while 
Death shall stand back from us—for that quick flash 
Which sees perfection perfect; that short breath 
Between the opening and the fading rose, 
Wherein its beauty stands at perfect poise. 
O, let me hear you say that as of yore 
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My love is all your life as yours is mine! 
She bends over him. 
Paris. Oenone, from my soul the darkness lifts— 
The darkness woven by malicious fate ; 
Now I resume my love as one who, roused 
From dolorous dreams at dawn, re-links his life 
With joy to yesterday. 
Oenone. O, happy dawn! 
O joy, whose ripeness grows not over-ripe! 
For us shall be no change; no falling off ; 
No fading with the days. 
Paris. I cannot hear ; 
Come close to me; you speak from far away— 
O, closer, lest I slip beyond your reach. 
There is a shadow here—do you not feel it? 
Wrapping us both about. Where is your face? 
My sight grows dim. 
Oenone. Dear love, what would you have? 
The world holds nought more worthy of regard 
Than that which you have seen. Now but remains 
The shattering of the bloom, the slight of time, 
The insult of the morning. 
Parts. O to touch 
Your arm and know you near! But, see, my hands 
Have lost their power and lie beside me dead. 
Oenone. ‘The things they grasped are yours for ever now, 
And need not hands of flesh to keep them fast. 
What matter, then, although your hold be loosed, 
Possession shall not fail you. 
Paris. Bend your ear ; 
My tongue becomes a laggard to my thought ; 
Grows weak; forgets its office. 
Oenone. It has said 
What cannot be unsaid. O happy voice! 
To cease upon its noblest. Happy love! 
That shall not taste ‘of change, nor see decay, 
Nor know itself fallen off from perfectness! 
Parts (in a tense whisper).. You do not heed me. Will you let me 
die? 
Oenone. No, no, you do not die but love enfolds 
And takes you to itself for evermore. 
Is not this as you would? 
Paris (terror-stricken). What do you say? 
For all our love; for all that was so dear 
And still might be, Oenone, save me yet! 
Oenone. For all our love; for all that was so dear— 
So dear long since, it can but be as thus. 


Paris. 


Oenone. 
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Then leave me, let me be. I could not die 
In peace with your cold eyes upon me. You! 
I have forgotten you—forgotten all; 

I died to love before I died to life. 

O you but die to life to live in love! 


Paris (turning from her). To find not love, but hate; not life, but 


Oenone. 


death! . 
Fle falls back dead. O4cnone half rises with horror- 
stricken face. 
Dead! . . . Is he dead? I did not think of death— 
Death like to this. His weak hands snatched at love,. 
And I—withheld it. O, ’tis but a swoon! 
She kneels by him. In the far distance of the forest 
a horn winds. She raises her head at the sound. 
Hark, life still calls to him. . . . He is not dead . . . 
My Paris, held remote in such pale peace, 
Will you not show me that you understand? 


She remains silent for a few tense moments then, 
Speaking, rises slowly to her feet. The sky becomes 
dark and overcast with storu. 

O cold and callous powers, how shrill must ring 

The laughter through Olympus at this end, 

Wrought in my own despite! Have I not done 

For love what bitterest hate had scarce conceived? 

Have I not dashed the longed-for cup aside 

With mine own hand? Ye gods who hold us cheap ; 

Who make derisive mock of mortal tears! 

Here, by your very triumph; by the wreck 

Which marks your dreadful empire, I—a woman— 

Throw down my feeble gage; in high rebellion 

Unfold my banner with its bleeding heart, 

And arms outspread that strain to what they would— 

To what they would? Nay, nay, to what they will! 

For know that man is greater than ye all ; 

He makes and unmakes gods, and one shall scale 

Your dizziest heights with this same banner—Love’s ; 

Shall oust you from your thrones, and guide your realms 

With new omnipotence. . . . Strike if ye will! 
Distant thunder rumbles and grows to a deafening 
clamour. The black skies suddenly glow with a lurid 
light in which Oenone ts seen with arms outstretched 
to heaven. Immediately follows a lightning flash of 
blinding intensity, and O0cnone staggers and falls 
across the body of Paris. Darkness succeeds and the 
thunder dies away, muttering among the mountains. 


W.. G. HOLE. 
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REVIEWS. 
SIR OLIVER LODGE ON CHRISTIANITY* 


There is a nobility, a luminous honesty about Sir Oliver Lodge's: 
new volume that in one sense disarms all criticism. Many readers. 
will be troubled and some shocked by much that he says, yet no» 
reader can doubt that every word written is deliberately and weightily 
written in defence of the Faith, and in the interests of true religion 
and undefiled. The first section of the book (“Science and Faith ”): 
clearly states the present position : 


‘‘The root question or outstanding controversy between science’ 
and faith irests upon two distinct conceptions of the universe :— 
the one, that of a self-contained and self-sufficient universe, with 
no outlook into or links with anything beyond, uninfluenced by 
any life or mind except such as is connected with a visible and 
tangible material body; and the other conception, that of a uni- 
verse lying open to all manner of spiritual influences, permeated 
through and through with a Divine spirit, guided and watched 
by living minds, acting through the medium of law indeed, 
but with intelligence and love behind the law: a universe by no 
means self-sufficient or self-contained, but with sensitive tendrils 
groping into another super-sensuous order of existence, where 
reign laws hitherto unimagined by science, but laws as real and 
as mighty as those by which the material universe is governed.”’ 


Orthodox Science and Religion take these respective views of 
the universe. Can they be reconciled? Does the first explanation 
or definition of the universe make it any easier to understand unless 
this universe is in fact a ceaseless manifestation of Deity, of 
Guidance? Some of us are actually conscious of this Guidance, aad 
Science to-day cannot brush aside mental phenomena as of no 
account. Sir Oliver Lodge for one is not prepared to deny the 
efficacy of prayer. “If we have instinct for worship, for prayer, 
“for communion with saints or with Deity, let us trust that instinct ; 
“for there lies part of the realm of religion.” We do not know and’ 
cannot limit the range of consciousness. “It may be that prayer is 
“an instrument which can influence higher agencies, and that by its. 
“neglect we are losing the aid of an engine of help for our lives and 
“the lives of others . . . . the region of true Religion and the 
“region of a completer Science are one.” But we are warned, in a 
fine passage, not finally to base Religion on any specific fact : 


‘“‘To say that a system does not rest upon one special fact is 
not to impugn its stability. The body of scientific truth rests 
on no solitary material fact or group of facts, but on a basis of 


* Man and the Universe: A study of the influence of the Advance in Scientific 
Knowledge upon our Understanding of Christianity. By Oliver Lodge. (Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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harmony and. consistency between facts: its support and ultimate 
sanction is of no material character. To conceive of Christianity 
as built upon an Empty Tomb, or on any other plain physical or | 
historical fact, is dangerous. To base it upon the primary facts 
of consciousness, or upon direct spiritual experience as Paul did, 
is safer.’’ . 

That is the basis from which this thinker develops his whole 
position. But surely it exhibits a certain weakness. Christianity, 
regard it how we will, “is connected with a series of events, of 
“undoubtedly substantial truth, centring round an historical per- 
“sonage.” Whether we regard Christ as a “mighty genius” or as 
“a direct manifestation and incarnation of the Deity Himself,” his 
personality is the centre of attraction in the sphere of religion. 
Christianity does not rest oz the personality, but is generated dy it. 
It is, therefore, dangerous to dismiss on @ priori grounds any portion 
of the record that we possess, to dismiss as unnecessary the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Incarnation and the Resurrection. The 
Virgin-Birth conveys “no sort of comfort or intellectual aid” to Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the Resurrection does not ‘appear to him necessary to 
explain the appearances after the Burial, while the whole conception 
of the Atonement appears to him barbaric. He is not prepared to 
deny the Godhead of Christ though he feels the difficulty of defining 
the known in terms of the unknown, but he insists on the absolute 
humanity of Christ. “His humanity is to be recognised as real and 
“ordinary, and thorough and complete: not in middle life alone, 
“but at birth, and at death, and after death . . . . The Divinity 
“of Jesus is the truth which now requires to be re-perceived, to be 
“illumined afresh by new knowledge, to be cleansed and revivified by 
“the wholesome flood of scepticism which has poured over it.” On 
this question Sir Oliver Lodge conceives that the Scientist can 
speak : 

‘‘The only place where I find it necessary to hesitate, and 
perhaps to remonstrate, is on the materialistic side of orthodox 
Christianity—the place where the ordinary phenomena of nature 
enters into the doctrines, and are more or less associated or 
incorporated with them. Here it is natural to plead for more 

elastic treatment; and here alone do I imagine that the modern 

mind can see farther and walk more securely than the medizeval 
mind. It is possible that in the light of accumulated knowledge 
we can in some respects see more clearly than even the saints 
and prophets of the past.’’ 


The miraculous Birth and the miraculous Resurrection seem to 
Sir Oliver Lodge unnecessary to the stage of Christianity which we 
have reached, and to the Christian conception of God. If we believe 
in evolution, in the continuity of life after death, then we have one 
great scheme of things that includes the Creator in its scope. Sir 
Oliver Lodge gives us his scientific reasons for believing in the 
permanence of personality. If we grant that, and a process of 
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perpetual progress, we have, he thinks, sufficient material to explain 
the essential elements of Christianity. 


‘‘The most essential element of Christianity is its conception 
of a human God ;—of a God in the first place, not apart from 
the universe, not outside it and distinct from it, but immanent 
in it; yet not immanent only, but actually incarnate, incarnate 
in it and revealed in the Incarnation.”’ 


But here Sir Oliver Lodge seems to split on the rock of his own 
logic, for he does not in fact admit any special Incarnation. Every- 
one is in some measure an incarnation of the Deity, but the point of 
Orthodox Christianity is that God is a person, and it was that very 
person who was manifested in the flesh. Sir Oliver appears to deny 
this, but on the other hand he says: 


““A God that could understand, that could suffer, that could 
sympathise, that had felt the extremity of human anguish, the 
agony of bereavement, had submitted even to the brutal hopeless 
torture of the innocent, and had become acquainted with the 
pangs of death,—this has been the chief consolation of the 
Christian religion., This is the extraordinary conception of God- 
head to which we have thus far risen.’’ 

That is the Christian view, but scarcely as interpreted by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. He admits that other worlds may, in the process of 
development, have evolved a higher creature than man; it would, 
therefore, be a not unreasonable view that God in each world would 
manifest Himself in the highest type of that world. But that is 
scarcely the view here put forward; it is rather the evolution of man 
into God that is proposed. But if that is so, Christ came too early in 
the evolution of the race, unless he was a special manifestation of 
a standard. Yet if so, much of the argument here advanced is 
unnecessary. 

However, no one can read this book without the feeling that it is 
a weighty contribution to modern thought about religion, and Sir 
Oliver’s practical proposals for an inclusive State Church are 
valuable as showing the logical outcome in practice of his personal 
religious belief. The divisions of Christendom seem, indeed, as 
Bossnet long ago insisted, to show that current beliefs are not as pure 
as they might well be. 


VOLUNTARYISM~* 


All should read Mr. Auberon Herbert’s lecture on the Voluntaryist 
Creed, both for its matter and its exquisite prose style. It is a 
reasoned and weighty attack on “the great law-making machine” of 
modern times. His political position is necessarily the position of 


.* The Voluntaryist Creed: being the Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered at 
Oxford, June 7, 1906; and A Plea for Voluntaryism, by Auberon Herbert. (Mr. 
Henry Frowde, price 2s. net, cloth; 6d. net, paper covers.) 
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the educationalist. It is now well-recognised that force for educa- 
tional purposes is useless. Mr. Herbert applies this to the nation at 
large. As a young man in the House of Commons he came under 
the influence of Mr. Spencer, and lost his faith in the great machine. 


“I saw that thinking and acting for others had always hindered 
not helped the real progress; that all forms of compulsion 
deadened the living forces in a nation; that every evil violently 
stamped out still persisted, almost always in a worse form, when 
driven out of sight, and festered under the surface. I no longer 
believed that the handful of us—however well-intentioned we 
might be—spending our nights in the House, could manufacture 
the life of a nation, could endow it out of hand with happiness, 
wisdom, and prosperity, and clothe it with all the virtues.’’ 


He saw that the political battle was a fight for power. “We live 
“dreading each other, and become the reckless slaves of that dread, 
“losing conscience, losing guidance and definite purpose, in our 
“desperate effort to escape from falling under the subjection of those 
“whose thoughts and beliefs and aims are all opposed to our own.” 
The fight, therefore, even for the noblest men, is sordid. “You can’t 
“play at politics, and at the same time listen to what your soul has to 
“say in the matter. . . . Politics, in spite of all better desires 
“and motives, becomes a matter of traffic and bargaining.” Mr. Herbert 
goes on to elaborate the thesis that character is sacrificed to system, 
and that the only cure is that advocated by Mr. Mill, Mr. Spencer, and 
himself—the individualising of the individual. That 1s, of course, if 
the system is wrong. Now the system is not wrong if it is a voluntary 
system, but Mr. Herbert insists that our system of representative 
government is neither a voluntary system nor one that on the whole 
makes for progress. “It means the rule of the majority and the 
“subjection of the minority.” Those defeated at the polls “have lost 
“all share for the time in the possession of their country, they have 
“no recognised part in the guidance of its fortunes.” It is true, he 
says, that at present with ourselves bureaucracy, “our lingering tradi- 
“tions of self-help and voluntary work,” and our English sense of 
fair play mitigate the position, but will it be so in the not distant 
future when unlimited political power passes at the polls into the 
hands of a wild labour party or a determined Socialist party? Is 
there any essential rightfulness in this unlimited power, and if so, at 
what degree does it stop? “If it is right to use unlimited power to 
“take the one-tenth of a man’s property, is it also right to take one- 
“half or the whole?” It is impossible to answer. “You can’t appeal 
“to any of the great rights—as rights; the rights of self-ownership 
“and self-guidance, the rights of the free exercise of faculties, the 
“rights of thought and conscience, the rights of property, they are 
“no longer the recognised and accepted rules of human actions.” 

Mr. Herbert pleads that before it is too late we should repudiate 
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the present dogma that the final ownership of property is vested in 
the voter. 


‘‘Create the largest and most generous system of liberty, create 
—as you will do with it—the vital energising spirit of liberty, 
and in a few short years the working classes would cease to be 
the propertyless classes; would become with their great natural 
qualities the largest property-owners in the country. But this can 
only be, as they set themselves in earnest to make property in- 
stead of taking it, and to put the irresistible pence and shillings 
together for the carrying out of all the great services ‘ 
let us never forget the power of the accumulated pence. If we 
could persuade a million men and women to lay aside one half- 
penny a week, at the end of a year they would have over £100,000 
to invest in farms, houses, recreation grounds, in all that they 
felt they most needed.”’ 


Mr. Herbert’s passionate appeal for liberty touches both heart and 
mind. He would restrict force to the restraint of crime and wrong- 
doing against the purse, the person, and the personality. Certainly 
his ideal is a noble one. Mr. Mill in theory, Sir George Livesey in 
practice, showed how this ideal could be set to work. It is educa- 
tion, however, that must make the people at large realise the meaning 
for them of liberty, the danger for them of Socialism and its 
twin-brother Protection. : 


PHILLIPS BROOKS.* 


Phillips Brooks, the great American divine, has been happy in 
his biographer, who has spared neither appreciation, love, nor art im 
creating the living and wonderful portrait that is contained within 
the covers of this work. To read the book is to know and love the 
great man that it portrays, to receive something even of the mighty 
spirit that made the late Bishop of Massachusetts so noble a power 
in American life. The hereditary influences and the environment 
that moulded the extraordinary personality of Phillips Brooks are 
carefully traced by Mr. Alexander Allen. Both his parents were 
descended from English Puritans—George Phillips, who emigrated to 
New England in 1630, and Thomas Brooks, who shortly after followed 
him. Phillips became the first pastor of the parish of Watertown, 
near Boston, and Brooks worshipped under him. Phillips was one 
of the founders of “the ecclesiastical polity of New England,” and 
three generations of his descendants were Puritan ministers of dis- 
tinction. The family then passed into secular life, but remained 
profoundly religious.. One great-grandfather of Phillips Brooks was 


* Phillips Brooks, 1835—1893 : Memories of his life with extracts from his letters 
and note-books. By Alexander V. G. Allen (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
price 10/6 net.) 
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Judge Samuel Phillips, Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts 
and the founder of the Andover Theological Seminary. 
His son John handed on the Puritan tradition to Mary Ann 
Phillips, the mother of the preacher. On the other side, 
the Brooks family were from the first engaged in trade and 
public affairs, and during the ecclesiastical struggles of the eighteenth | 
century became Unitarians. Edward Brooks (another great-grand- 
father of the preacher) became a minister in the Church, but was 
compelled to resign on account of his Arminian views. He married 
the daughter of the famous Lincolnshire divine, John Cotton. One 
of his sons, Peter Chardon Brooks, married an aunt of Mary Ann 
Phillips, and it was at his house that his nephew, William Gray 
Brooks, met her. They married in 1833, and Phillips Brooks was 
born at Boston, December 13th, 1835. It was a remarkable ancestry, 
and its resultant spiritual force was exhibited in Phillips Brooks. 
His own environment was, however, not less important. The parents 
of the future preacher did not long remain in the Unitarian fold. “It 
“was too much for Mrs. Brooks to be told that her religious faith 
“and that of her ancestors had no warrant in Scripture.” But the 
Brooks did not return to the Orthodox Congregational faith. “The 
“compromise was the Episcopal Church, where the familiar Gospel 
“was preached without the painful reminders of controversy and 
“schism.” In this Church Phillips Brooks was brought up, and he 
lived to become the source of its renewed strength. Strict religious 
training at home was accompanied by a careful and scholarly educa- 
tion. In 1851 the boy, already tall beyond the height of most men, 
passed to Harvard, where he distinguished himself in classical studies 
and English literature. He gave little promise of oratory or of 
religious enthusiasm. His spiritual nature unfolded slowly. It was 
not, indeed, until near the end of his life that it became perfectly 
unfettered. 

It is interesting to watch the early development of his career. He 
left Harvard still unconfirmed. His first attempt at life was a dismal 
failure. He became an usher in the Boston Latin School, and found 
himself unable to maintain discipline. He had hoped to make 
teaching his profession, and the headmaster, on receiving his resigna- 
tion, remarked that “he had never known anyone who failed as a 
“schoolmaster to succeed in any other calling? Brooks took the 
rebuff with something like despair. On the advice of Dr. Vinton 
he entered the Virginia Seminary, where he read widely for two 
years. In July, 1857, he was confirmed, and this was but an outward 
sign of the moving of his spirit. In 1858 sermon- writing began at 
the Seminary. “It seems like getting fairly hold of the plough, and 
“doing something at last,” he wrote to his brother, 

“T always have been afraid of making religion professional, and 
“turning it into mere stock-in-trade when I approached the work, 
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“but I have never felt more deeply how pure and holy and glorious 
“a thing our Christianity is, what a manly thing it is to be godly, 
“till I sat down to think how I could best convince other men of its 
“»urity and holiness.” During all these years of preparation it was 
his ideal “to combine thorough intellectual culture with the intensity 
“of religious devotion.” 

While Brooks was still a lay-preacher he received “the call to 
“become the rector of the Church of the Advent in Philadelphia.” 
He was ordained on July rst, 1859, and on July 1oth, 1850, began 
his work. Space will not allow us to follow in detail the career 
that followed. His success at Philadelphia was never in doubt, but 
he felt from the first the personal spiritual dangers of his preaching 
powers, and to the last he did all that was possible to ward them 
off. Spiritual pride he had none, and he made it the business of 
his life to counteract success by study and humility. Thus he never 
became a self-conscious orator. Indeed, he was never an orator at 
all, but from first to last an almost unconscious promulgator of intense 
spiritual convictions. He was, throughout his career, ready to imperil 
his influence by his insistence on fundamental principles of right, 
by his tolerance of every type of Christianity—provided that it was 
a type of Christianity—by his refusal to be fettered by non-essential 
dogma. Having once made up his mind, he never answered criticism, 
but pursued the path he had chosen. He attacked slavery with a 
vigour peculiarly his own, and never rested till the negro population 
had secured the rights of man. He threw his soul into the Slavery 
War, and his spiritual life was deepened by the terrible struggle 
in which he himself lost a brother. The loss of that brother (through 
sickness in the field) and the loss later of another brother by drown- 
ing, played also a great part in his spiritual development, made him 
preach with a new insistence on the immortality of the soul. Con- 
stant visits to England and Europe brought him into touch with 
European thought and with the message of the Renaissance (deepen- 
ing his acute sense of colour in life and nature); while Denison 
Maurice and the English Broad Church School gave a fresh impetus 
to his preaching and a new breadth to his Christianity. During his 
first year abroad he visited Palestine, and gained a closer sense of 
the personality of our Lord. In his journal he wrote: “In fastening 
“the New Testament’ story in its place by geographical positions it 
“rescues it from vagueness and obscurity and makes the Humanity 
“a clear, palpable fact.” 

The Philadelphia ministry ended in October, 1869, when Brooks 
accepted the call to Trinity Church, Boston, where he remained as 
rector until his elevation to the Episcopate, exactly twenty-two years 
later. That long period was, on the one hand, a continuous triumph ; 
on the other, a continuous struggle to be worthy of unique oppor- 
tunities for good. The brilliancy, the intensity of the preacher waxed 
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with the years. Boston was a more critical world than Philadelphia, 
having little love, indeed, for the Episcopal Church; and at first 
Brooks seemed less free than he had been. But he had new 
problems to face. At Philadelphia his business was to confirm men 
in the faith; at Boston he faced as the urgent problem of life the 
religious doubts of the age. His reading was definitely aimed at 
this problem. “The historic faith as expressed in Christian doc- 
“trines ” was for him the road to perfect freedom. In his dealings with 
doubt, as in everything else, he was absolutely courageous. His 
sermons, indeed, impressed all classes. Principal Tulloch, of Aber- 
deen, wrote to his wife: “I never heard preaching like it, and you 
“know how slow I am to praise preachers. So much thought and 
“so much life combined; such a reach of mind, and such a depth 
“and insight of soul. I was electrified. I could have got up and 
“shouted.” Indeed, English thinkers of all creeds united in praising 
his power. He preached in Westminster Abbey in the years 1874, 
1877, 1879 (when he also preached before the Queen at Windsor), 
and 1885, and made a very deep impression. Mr. Bryce, comparing 
Dr. Brooks with Bishop Wilberforce, Dr. Candlish, Mr. Spurgeon, 
Dr. Liddon and Henry Ward Beecher, says: Dr. Brooks was the 
“best because the most edifying of preachers. . . . There was 
“a wealth of keen observation, fine reflection, and insight both subtle 
“and imaginative, all touched with a warmth and tenderness which 
“seemed to transfuse and irradiate the thought itself. In this 
“blending of perfect simplicity of treatment with singular fertility 
“and elevation of thought, no other among the famous preachers of 
“the generation that is now vanishing approached him.” Mr. Bryce 
further describes a strange characteristic of Brooks’ swift, direct 
preaching. 


“ He rose in his first few sentences like a strong-winged bird, into 
a serene atmosphere of meditation, stilling and thrilling the crowd 
that filled the chapel like a strain of solemn music. Few have 
possessed in equal measure the power of touching what is best in 
men, and lifting them suddenly by sympathetic words to the eleva- 
tion of high-strung feeling and purpose which they cannot reach of 
themselves, save under some wave of emotion due to some personal 
crisis in life.” 


Bishop Thorold’s dedication of a volume of sermons to the memory 
of the Bishop soon after his sudden death in January, 1893, sums up 
with terseness the character of this great man: 


“ To the dear memory of Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts, 
strong, fearless, tender, eloquent, incapable of meanness, blazing 
with indignation at all kinds of wrong, his heart and mind deep and 
wide as the ocean at his door, simple and transparent as a child, keen 
with all the keenness of his race, this volume is inscribed by a 
brother across the water, who cherishes his friendship as a treasure 
laid up in heaven at the resurrection of the just.” 
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GEORGE” CRABBE.* 


George Crabbe seems in no way likely to lose the place in English 
literature that he won in the dark days of letters in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. At no time since the year 1780 has any 
considerable period elapsed without the publications of new works or 
new editions. Since Mr. Murray published his life with his collected 
and posthumous works in 1834, there have appeared five complete 
editions of the works, including Mr. Murray’s last edition of 1901 and 
the edition edited by the Master of Peterhouse in three volumes 
(1905-8), and six biographies, one in Russian (1857), two in German 
(1875, 1899), two in English, namely Mr. Kebbel’s 2zfe (1888), and 
Canon Ainger’s classic monograph (1903), and one, most elaborate 
and truly final, in French, now before us in English dress, thanks to 
the skilful and cultured pen of Mr. Frederick Clarke. The News- 
paper was, M. Huchon tells us, translated into German in 1856, while 
two years later The Parish Register was translated into Dutch. 
There have also been some French translations. It is a remarkable 
record. Crabbe shares with Tennyson the honour of a Dutch version. 

It is difficult at first sight to understand the permanence of Crabbe’s 
work. The divine afflatus was doubtless his, but his want of exalta- 
tion disguises the fact. He cannot, save rarely, clothe the common- 
place in the mysterious glories of sunset or moonlight; to him 
very largely things are hut what they seem; he has and he permits 
few illusions. He had the sentimentality without the enthusiasm 
of the eighteenth century, he had the clear vision without the restless 
premonitions of his age, he sang without apparent rapture but with 
perfect ease. What then is the cause of his permanence when many 
more brilliant writers have passed into oblivion? It cannot be the 
fact that he was the only writer of a blank period. That would not 
save him. Sir Peter Lely is said to survive as a painter for the same 
reason. But in both cases the explanation is absurd. Taste cares 
nothing for these things. Where it cares at all it cares for something 
that has come down the years alive. There are two things that are 
written large in all Crabbe’s work—character and reality. Read the 
story of his boyhood and early manhood, and there we have character 
—the character of the man who soared above the frightful difficulties 
of his position; who faced the terrors of London without money or 
friends, with an absence of collapse, hysteria or vice that in such an 
age and possessing such a temperament marked him as a man who 
would not fail. He was religious in the best sense; he had at the 
bottom a quiet confidence in God that is absolutely refreshing to 
realise ; and he was always cheerful. On May roth, 1780, he seemed 
at the end of all things, and yet he could write to his beloved Mira— 


* George Crabbe and his Times (1754-1832): A Critical and Biographical Study 
by René Huchon. Translated from the French by Frederick Clarke, M.A. (Mr. 
John Murray, price 15s. net.) 
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that most admirable of women—“I don’t think there’s a man in 
“London worth but fourpence-halfpenny—for I’ve this moment sent 
“seven farthings for a pint of porter—who is so resigned to his 
“poverty.” 

But he struggled on somehow with the aid of the pawnshop 
and with some small secret help from his Mira, his future wife, 
in far Suffolk. He struggled on till February, 1781, writing, writing 
till arrest was at hand for a debt to his landlord of £14. Then the 
miracle happened. He had applied in vain to all the patrons of | 
literature, but had forgotten the greatest man in Europe. At the 
end of February or a little later he wrote to Edmund Burke a 
wonderful letter exactly telling his history, his hopes, his desperate 
straights, and enclosing a copy of his poem The Library. “The night 
“after I had delivered my letter at his door, I was in such a state of 
“agitation that I walked Westminster Bridge backwards and forwards 
until daylight.” Burke saved him: not only with money, not only 
with the kindness of an elder brother, but with personal literary 
help. The poet had his chance at last. He did not let it slip. 
Crabbe gave himself an education, was able to take orders, to marry, 
to produce his works The Village, The Newspaper, and to enter into 
life with a zest for all it had to offer. Then came a period of eighteen 
years’ silence, but song returned to him, and in 1807 The Parish 
Register appeared, which was followed by The Borough, the Tales 
in Verse, and The Tales of the Hall. The note of all his work was 
its pure and direct realism. He was the first realist since the Renais- 
sance, the first indeed in English literature since Chaucer. Deny 
poetry if you like (yet you will not deny it if you like Crabbe), but 
you cannot deny a realism, often terrible enough, that goes to the very 
heart of things. The poet’s character gave weight to his realism. 
He described what he saw, described them as they were, the very 
things, the very people of his often drear, but clear-cut Eastern 
country. That he was a true poet few will really deny; but he was 
a re-creator rather than a creator, save for sudden sobbings of rare 
melancholy, peculiarly his own, and the occasional bursts of melody 
that foretell the new dawn of English literature. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Dr. A. S. Yahuda, of Berlin (who has just issued the paper, ‘‘ Uber 
‘‘die Unechtheit des Samaritanischen Joshuabuches,”’ read by him 
before the Prussian Royal Academy of Science, at their meeting of 
July 30th this year), has not been long in answering the claims 
put forward by Dr. Gastner on behalf of the recently discovered 
Samaritan manuscript (written in Hebrew) of the book of Joshua. 
Gastner maintains that this version is referable (in the form in which : 
it now exists) to a Hebraic original of Pre-Christian date. The impor- 
tance of the discovery, if this be true, can hardly be exaggerated, 
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and one is especially tempted (in spite of the literary reputation of the 
Samaritans) to accept Gastner’s view by the persistent rumours that 
have been current during the last 300 years of the existence of an 
early Samaritan version of Joshua. It is to be feared, however, that 
Gastner’s claims will not survive the onslaught of criticism. It is 
impossible here to go into the details of Dr. Yahuda’s attack. Both 
he and Dr. Gastner deal minutely with the relation of the ‘‘ Samaritan 
‘‘Joshua’’ to Massoreticus, and the Bible version. Dr. Yahuda’s 
view is that the ‘‘ Samaritan Joshua’’ is the work of a late compiler, 
using as his foundation an Arabian Chronicle. This appears to be 
well established by the continual occurrence of phrases unintelligible 
in Hebrew, but intelligible when translated into Arabic. The use made 
of the Massoreticus Text is quite subsidiary and plainly done {so says 
the critic, though his argument here is not quite so convincing) simply 
to save the compiler trouble. Dr. Yahuda even ventures to put the 
compiler’s date as later than 1598, and so far from following Dr. 
Gastner in his view that the supposed Hebrew version was one of the 
chief sources of Abul-Fath and other Samaritan Chroniclers, he argues 
that the ‘‘ Samaritan Joshua’’ can be shown to be nothing 
better than an unintelligent compilation by a poor Hebrew 
scholar, chiefly founded on Abul-Fath and other ancient Arabic sources. 
The identity of the latter he tries to establish by a careful comparison 
of parts of the newly discovered manuscript with the corresponding 
passages in the Chronicle of Pinhas-Ben-Ishaq (number 963 in the 
Oriental MSS. of the Berlin Royal Library), who, he alleges, 
utilised some of the same sources as the compiler. The treatise 
ends with an attempt to prove that the Arabian Joshua version 
mentioned by Abul-Fath (and which may, therefore, be among the 
sources of the Samaritan Joshua) cannot be traced to any ancient 
Hebrew original. This attempt rests practically upon the same argu- 
ments as are used to disprove the possibility of an ancient Hebrew 
version being at the back of the Samaritan Joshua; i.e., the demonstra- 
tion that the Chronicles are all primarily Arabic, and only second- 
arily and very imperfectly Hebraic. 
* * * 


We can but call attention to the volume entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy 
‘of Gassendi’’ (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., price ros. net), by Mr. 
G. S,, Brett, Professor of Philosophy at the Government College, 
Lahore. Gassendi was born in Provence in January, 1592, and was 
educated in the College of Digne, where he early showed great mathe- 
matical abilities. He devoted his mind to abstruse thought, and 
became a Doctor of Theology in 1612. After entering the priesthood 
he devoted himself to philosophy. He early published some criticism 
of the Aristotelian position, but temporarily abandoned criticism for 
the purpose of constructing a philosophical scheme of the contents of 
the universe as a subject of thought. The final result, after twenty 
years’ work, was his Syntagma. In 1642 he attacked the Cartesian 
position. He became Professor of Mathematics at the College Royal, 
Paris, in 1645, and ten years later died. Mr. Brett’s elaborate and 
lucid account of his scheme of thought will be found of great value 
by all students of the history of philosophy. Gassendi was, we are 
told, an empirical realist. His system was one in which ‘“‘ our ground 
““is experience, and our world is real in the anti-idealistic sense that 
‘it is not made by mind.’’ Gassendi was essentially a physicist, and 
we agree with Mr. Brett that “‘it is peculiarly profitable to see what 
“could be done with the material of knowledge before Hume was 
““ sceptical or Kant awakened.”’ 
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Dr. Stanton Coit, in his volume entitled ‘‘ National Idealism and 
‘the Book of Common Prayer’? (Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
ros. 6d. net), is on strong ground when he asserts that ‘‘ the sense 
‘‘of the identity of true religion with devotion to social causes is 
‘“ sweeping through the souls of men to-day as did in George Fox’s 
“time the thought of the inner light, and in John Wesley’s of the 
“immediate experience of Jesus Christ in the heart’’; but to pass 
from this to a purely symbolical system of religion seems to us to be 
an abandonment of the essential meaning of Christianity, which stands 
or falls by the fact that Christ is or is not as much a personal living 
force in the world to-day as when he walked the streets of Jerusalem. 
Those who are interested in Dr. Coit’s position or his controversy with 
Mr. Chesterton should read his book. 


Mr. Clement Shorter tells us that his new work on the Brontés 
(Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, two volumes, price 24s. net) is 
‘fan attempt to present a full and final record of the lives of the 
‘“‘three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté, from the biogra- 
“phies of Mrs. Gaskell and others, and from numerous hitherto 
“unpublished manuscripts and letters.’’ The work is an elaborate 
extension of Mr. Shorter’s book entitled Charlotte Bronté and Her 
Circle, published in 1897. The new documents, especially the letters, are 
of some value, despite the fact that both Mr. Birrell and Lord Morley 
advised against any further publication. Charlotte Bronté’s husband 
(who died as recently as December 3rd, 1906, at the age of ninety} 
thought otherwise, and placed in Mr. Shorter’s hands all the papers 
in his possession, including ‘‘countless manuscripts written in child- 
‘‘hood and bundles of letters.’’ Charlotte’s schoolfellow and lifelong 
friend, the late Miss Ellen Nussey, also supplied a number of new 
letters that had been privately printed. A daughter of Mr. W. S. 
Williams (who first recognised Charlotte’s genius) placed Charlotte’s 
letters to her father in Mr. Shorter’s hands. The letters of Miss 
May Taylor, another schoolfellow, to Charlotte are now, for the 
first time printed in extenso, while the letters of Charlotte to Miss 
Laetitia Wheelwright are also printed. Mr. Shorter thinks that he 
has now exhausted all possible sources. Indeed forgeries have begun 
to appear. All this material may prove of real value one day if some 
great writer thinks it desirable to give us a new Life. ' Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life is full of fire and direct contemporary impression, but it had some 
serious errors—more particularly the extraordinary reference to the 
preposterous Branwell Bronté’s apocryphal love affairs. But some’ 
times this piling up of minute references to a great character palls 
upon the mind, and we thank Providence for the practical anonymity 
of Shakespeare. 


“The Inward Light,’ by H. Fielding Hall (Macmillan and Co., 
tos. net). ‘‘The East is the East and the West is the West, and 
“they will never meet’? till they learn to look at life from the same 
standpoint, is the gist of this fascinating study of Siddhartha’s teach- 
ing. The great thoughts of the world were thought early, and there is 
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much in the pure Buddhist creed* of which we are reminded in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and as centuries of Brahmin rule have over- 
clouded the early purity of Siddhartha’s teaching, so the simplicity of 
early Christianity has been obscured by the development of priests 
and churches. We need to go back to the Eternal writers, the secret 
of the Inward Light, the kingdom of God within us. Buddhism is 
defined by Mr. Hall as the ‘‘science of the evolution of the soul 
‘‘ within the body.’’ Siddhartha found a religion which taught that law 
and order are progressive,—the duty of man to himself, then to the 
family, then to the community—a religion which inculcated all the 
primary virtues, courage, honesty, truthfulness, and power of self- 
sacrifice. In this belief the Buddha, that ‘‘Darwin of the Soul” 
as Mr., Hall calls him, was born and lived, and on these solid founda- 
tions he built the doctrines of the higher truth, abnegation of self, 
charity of hand and mind, and unremitting search for the Way, the 
Inward Light in each man’s power to increase or lose, and in his 
alone. The geographical position of Burmah saved it from the 
Brahminism which in (India absorbed and _ sterilized the faith of 
Buddha, and the merry child-like Burmese with whom Mr. Hall has 
so much sympathy are most attractively pourtrayed in the legends 
and stories he narrates. That of David is a pathetic illustration of 
our terribly mistaken system of education. The object of Mr. Hall’s book 
is to make men think, and to realise that while there is much that the 
West has done for the East there is much for us to learn from their 
study of life’s problems—-of light and darkness, of man and woman, 
death and life, and the attainment of ultimate perfection even through 
ages of probation—‘‘Tout casse, tout lasse, tout passe, et tout 
““venuit.’? Mr. Hall has a word of warning, not ill-timed, that 
nations have their lives and die like men; and if it is true that as a 
nation our family instinct is departing from us, and we are now 
only individuals in a state, then the end is not far off—when the 
foundations crumble, the edifice topples, and falls. 


‘‘Jerusalem Temple Festivities,’? by Dr. Joseph Hochman (Messrs. 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., price 2s. 6d.), gives us a very learned 
and interesting account of the ‘‘ Presentation of the First-Fruits ’’ and 
‘‘The Water Feast.’’ Dr. Hochman tells us that ‘‘The reconstruction 
‘“here given is based on traditions preserved in the Mishna, Tosetta 
““(ed. Zuckermandel), the Halachic Midrashim, viz., Sifré (ed. Fried- 
‘“mann), Mekilta (ed. Friedmann), Sifré (ed. Weiss). Philo, Josephus, 
‘‘and the New Testament have also been drawn on. So also have 
“both Talmudim, Maimonides, Rashi and other commentaries.’’ It 
is pointed out that the first-fruit offering was regarded among the 
‘““Jews as a fee paid by the worshipper to the priests, while among 
“‘other people it was an offering to the Deity.’’ It-is in connexion 
with the presentation of the first-fruits that we have ‘‘one of the 
“only two ritual prayers for laymen recorded in the Old Testament’’ 
(Deut. xxvi., 3b-10a, 13-15). The Water Feast was ‘‘an occasion 
‘“of extraordinary festivity, which gave rise to the saying that he 
‘who has not witnessed it has not seen what real joy is. Yet the 
“details of its observance have come down to us in very fragmentary 
‘‘form, and even its name is matter of dispute.’? It began in the 
Women’s Hall of the Temple on the First Day of Tabernacles at 
night. It is the solitary instance of a service in the Temple at 
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night. The Hall was illuminated with golden candlesticks. . The 
importance of water to Jerusalem gives probability to the tradition 
that the water libation with which the Feast concluded was a petition 
for rain. The use of poplar twigs round the altar might signify, 
however, that the Feast commemorated the discovery of one of the 
famous wells. This view is not advanced by Dr. Hoffman. The 
whole subject is, however, too technical and too dependent on Hebraic | 
scholarship to be dealt with in the brief space at our disposal, 


‘““ The Life and Letters of Hannah Elizabeth Pipe ’’ (Messrs. William 
Blackwood and Sons, price 15s. net), by Miss Anna N. Stodart, is 
a volume that should be found on the shelf of everyone really interested 
in national education. It is very well constructed, and gives the reader 
a really admirable idea of one of the best teachers and school organisers 
of the mid-Victorian period. Miss Pipe was born in 1831, the child 
of a Manchester trader, who died when she was eleven years of age. 
Her mother, a woman of extraordinary energy and of marked character, 
on finding that she was left badly off, entered into trade herself, and 
kept her’ home intact until Hannah in 1848 started a little school. She 
had appreciated the badness of the teaching she herself had received 
before she came under the influenee of Dr. Hodgson, and she deter- 
mined to see if she could give something better to the world. Her little 
day school prospered. Soon it became a boarding-school, and its fame 
spread. In 1856 she and her mother brought their school to Clapham, 
and in 1859 the school, known to the history of education in England 
as Laleham, was in its final form. Miss Pipe’s school marked a 
definite stage in the history of girls’ schools. Of course it did not 
stand alone. Private schools of a very high type can be traced back 
into the eighteenth century, while in earlier ages the English nunnery 
schools at Dartford, Winchester, Carow and elsewhere were famous. 
Miss Browning’s school at Blackheath in the late thirties was an 
example of the type of school that Miss Pipe brought to perfection. 
Her success was largely due to the crying need for real education 
for girls of the richer class, and to the fact that she had a perfect 
educational gift. Miss Pipe secured as lecturers men famous in their 
generation; she saw that individual attention is the secret of educa- 
tion; she knew that nature is the best of all educators, and insisted 
on ‘‘ open-air ’’ education ; she felt that religion was inseparable from 
morals, and based her personal influence on the fact; she realised that 
hygiene was next to godliness, and saw that the girls were specially 
taught the laws of health and received most careful physiological 
teaching ; she knew that it was necessary for girls who were likely to 
inherit wealth to realise their social responsibilities, and so in later 
years she founded an orphanage and brought it into close relations 
with the school. At every turn Miss Pipe strove to mould the character 
of her pupils and enlarge their moral as well as their intellectual 
capacity. And this did not stop with the end of school life. She kept 
in close touch with her old pupils and made herself a continual force 
for good in their lives. ‘‘ Practice in perseverance ”’ (she writes in 
one of her many noble and helpful letters), ‘“‘make up your mind 
‘¢ deliberately to some purpose, and then steadily, tenaciously, in spite 
‘* of all hindrances and discouragements, carry it out.’? That was the 
method of her own life, and she imported it into the lives of her 
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Mr. C. B. Roylance Kent is to» be congratulated on his valuable 
and very attractive volume entitled ‘‘The Early History of the Tories”’ 
(Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., price 12s. 6d. net). The volume covers 
the period from the accession of Charles II. to the death of 
William III., and these forty-two years are, of course, dealt with in 
a very elaborate fashion. Mr. Kent’s style is delightful, and he has 
a grasp of his material—-much of which is unfamiliar to the average 
student of history—that is very welcome. One aspect of history is 
‘“the world-wide and everlasting conflict between the forces of per- 
‘‘manence and progress, of stationariness and change.’’ Here the 
author deals ‘‘ with the history of the forces of permanence in a single 
‘‘country over a short and important period.’’ There is no single 
work that covers this aspect of the history of England from 1660 to 
1702, and for this reason the volume before us should be added to 
every historical library. It is, of course, possible to challenge Mr. 
Kent on this or that point. The present writer thinks that he 
exaggerates the Toryism of the Universities. The stand made by 
Oxford against James II. would scarcely have occurred had that 
University not regarded its own free republicanism as a more vital 
fact than the overlordship of a Roman Catholic King. Oxford and 
Cambridge were Conservative rather than Tory; were loyal to the 
Crown and Conservative in relation to their own corporate life, but 
not averse to change where change meant organic growth. The 
Toryism of the Universities belongs to the mid-eighteenth century 
and not to the period that Mr. Kent describes. Again, the effect of 
the Conformity Legislation and of Archbishop Sheldon’s intolerance 
on national education is not touched by Mr. Kent, though it offered 
a wide field for a discussion of the effect of militant Toryism as 
opposed to Conservatism on national life. The reaction against the 
Conformity Legislation, exhibited in the great school endowment move- 
ment which took effect through a flaw in the legislation, would have 
brought out the relationship between the forces of permanence and 
progress very fully. However it is ungrateful to be meticulous in 
criticism. Mr. Kent has given us an admirable book, covering a very 
complex period of history. The various personalities are described 
in clear-cut fashion: we feel the integrity of Sir Leoline Jenkins, the 
variousness of Lord Rochester, the astute selfishness of Lord Sunder- 
land. The whole book is readable and, we think, sound. 


* * * 


** The Catholic Encyclopedia ’’ (Caxton Publishing Company, price 
27s. 6d. per volume net), of which the first three volumes, bringing us 
down to the ‘‘ Abbey of Clairvaux,’’ is before us, is a quite meritorious 
work, though the special object of publishing it is not quite evident. 
From the prospectus of the work, however, we must assume that it is 
intended to give information that will mould current Roman Catholic 
opinion in an official shape. The work is described as ‘‘ an inter- 
‘“‘national work of reference on the constitution, doctrine, discipline 
‘‘ and history of the Catholic Church ”’; but a consideration of its pages 
show that these very wide limits are constantly passed. Why, for 
instance, should we have a life of Ampére, the physicist? It is true 
that he had serious intellectual doubts, but we presume that the editors 
do not propose to include every scientist who suffers in this way. 
Again, why we find here an elaborate account of the pre-Columbian 
discovery of America we do not know. A work of this type should 
keep within its necessary limitations or it is liable to the criticisms 
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of shallowness that are always levelled at universal encyclopedias.., 
We do not think that the suggestion that there are 14,000,000 Roman 
Catholics in the United States can be justified, but the claim that nearly 
half of the population of North and South America together are nominal 
Roman Catholics may well be under the mark. We have, however, 
no desire to be unduly critical. and the fact that this work may often 
answer the purpose of a general encyclopedia will perhaps commend 
it to purchasers. Its real value to Roman Catholics, however, consists 
in its lengthy special articles on great doctrines or persons, such as 
the article on Baptism, by Father W. H. W. Fanning, Professor of 
Church History and Canon Law at St. Louis University, U.S.A.; or 
the article on Augustine, by Father Eugéne Portalié, Professor of 
Theology at the Catholic Institute of Toulouse. The work is edited 
by Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, Dr. Edward A. Pace, Dr. Condé B. 
Pallen, Dr. Thomas J. Shahan, Father John J. Wynne, S.J., who 
have been assisted by numerous collaborators. The work is well got 
up, is reasonable in tone, and will, as we have said, be useful to a 
class of persons who want general information as well as scholarship. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s little book, entitled ‘‘ Socialism, the Church and 
‘““the Poor ’’ (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, price 1s. net), is full of 
interest and’ value, and should be read widely by all classes who feel 
any sort of interest in the great social problems of to-day. ‘‘ The 
““soundest, surest method of social change is the English one, the 
‘“experimental . . . . political change is slow enough, but 
““ social is much: slower—social and economic . . . . the moral 
‘“and the economic life of a society are not only closely bound up 
‘‘ together, but are in constant interaction and alternate ascent.’’? We 
must be careful not to imperil the advance of the next generation. 
Moreover we cannot proceed per saltum. For instance: ‘‘ Our duty 
‘“to the India of to-day is not emancipation, but education.’’ It is 
true that society moves and grows: ‘‘ We have long been moving to 
‘‘a more collective idea of society in the interest of that moral man- 
‘“hood which is only possible in a community. This last feature 
‘‘remains the essential thing in our survey. The great task of the 
‘future is the reorganisation of society in the interest, not of enjoy- 
‘“ment, but of moral manhood. No man can come to himself or his 
‘“own except in a society of men. He cannot come to freedom except 
‘“in a society which limits freedom.’’ Practical socialism aims at 
‘“the slow reorganisation of society in the interest of the whole, and 
‘“‘ not of a single class or individual,’’ and this includes the conception 
of a moral manhood. To approach this ideal we need to “ organise 
‘“qwork ’’ in the widest sense, to ‘‘ increase production in such a way 
‘that every worker shall have the best average conditions for moral 
‘“‘development’’; we need to throw open to all “‘the best oppor- 
“tunities for the development of special gifts and aptitudes’; to 
develop ‘‘in individuals the sense that they are members one of 
‘‘ another’? ; to ‘“‘ improve the condition of employer and employed.” 
Christianity in any changes that take place has to look to the ‘* moral 
‘“interest..? Discuss the economic side of the matter, ‘but do not 
‘forget it has the right of moral criticism on every scheme of 
‘©economics or fraternity.’’ We fully agree that “‘ the historic and 
““ successful method of this country is that of Social Reform.’’ The 
Trades Unionists have at last fully realised this fact, 
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Herr Paul Dahlke’s ‘‘ Buddhist Essays ’’ have been translated from 
the German by Mr. Bhikkhu Silacara (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., price ros. net). We have here a Life of the Buddha, a survey 
of Buddhist doctrines, essays on various characteristics of Budd- 
hism. ‘‘ Nibbana [Nirvana] implies nothing else but the clear, pure 
‘condition of freedom from sorrow, based upon freedom from desire, 
‘“‘this in turn being founded upon the highest apprehension of the 
‘being ,of things, the cognition of Not I.’’ From Virtue we reach 
out to this non-human realm: for what man ever in his inmost 
being desired to abolish his own personality? ‘“‘The Law of the 
‘“ Middle Path ’’ which leads to Nibbana by way of insight, wisdom, 
peace, knowledge, and inward quietude is discussed at length. It 
is interesting to note that ‘‘Buddhism is as utterly opposed to 
‘“‘Brahmanism, even to the most spiritualised form of the same, 
“‘ Vedanta, as day is to night, though these latter also arise the one 
‘* out of the other.’”’ The claim of a world-mission for Buddhism is 
based on the tears of things. Buddhism is the religion of the unbe- 
liever; it is his organised faith. All other religions with their God- 
beliefs are only ‘‘ so many modes of instruction in the art of keeping 
‘“the play of life going on for ever. Buddhism alone instructs how 
‘“to bring the play to an end.’’ Buddhism is the religion of despair, 
for its first condition is that we should not long after union with God. 
It,is a terrible faith, and to claim for it a world-mission seems horrible 
indeed. The translator, with his pretty touch of English, brings 
out the horror (to the English mind) of it all. 


All who are interested in the battle against Protection should 
obtain the Report of the Proceedings of the First International 
Free Trade Congress (published by the Cobden Club, price 
5s. net), held in London in August last, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Welby. ‘‘The United States, Canada, Australia, India, 
‘‘and every country in Europe, except Norway, Switzerland, Portugal, 
‘“Greece, and Turkey, were represented at it, and the delegations 
‘from Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States were 
‘‘specially large and distinguished. The discussions were on a high 
‘‘level, and they revealed a startling identity of experience as to the 
“operation and effect of protective tariffs. They showed that every- 
‘‘where these tariffs operated in the interest of capital and against 
‘labour. They showed that wherever the people of a country were 
‘‘dependent on foreign sources for any portion of their food supply, 
‘“‘the tariffs operated to the advantage of a few large landowners at 
“‘the cost of small landowners, tenant cultivators, and the whole body 
‘of consumers.’’ These words of Mr. Murray Macdonald show the 
importance of the results displayed by the evidence. The cost of 
raising revenues by protective means, the international ill-will that 
tariffs beget, and the corruption they produce, are also brought clearly 
before the reader by the evidence. In face of such evidence ‘‘ for the 
‘“people of this country to adopt a protective tariff would be, not 
‘fonly to restrict their material resources, but to hand themselves 
‘over in many of their most sacred interests to the management of 
‘narrow, selfish, and corrupting influences.’’ The next election is 
to be fought on this issue, and we advise all Free Traders, whether 
Conservative or Liberal, to familiarize themselves with this body 
of evidence. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 23 


The life-story of a personality so intense that it impresses itself on 
the life of a nation is always full of interest, and for that reason we 
commend Mr. Ambrose Pratt’s life of ‘‘ David Syme, the Father of 
‘* Protection in Australia ’’ (Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co., Ltd., price 
tos. 6d. net). Mr. David Syme, the famous proprietor and editor 
of The Age, of Melbourne, was born at North Berwick on 2nd October, 
1827, the son of a schoolmaster. He received his education from his 
father, but the death of that father, who, out of the marrowest 
of means, had already sent three sons to the University, left 
him to his own resources. After a short tour abroad and 
some journalistic work in Glasgow, he emigrated to California 
in 1849, and thence to Australia, where in the mining 
field he accumulated sufficient capital to purchase in 1856, in con- 
junction with his brother, The Age, which had been founded two years 
earlier. For some while the paper was conducted by Ebenezer Syme, 
but on his death David gave up the business of a contractor and hence- 
forth conducted the paper, which from this time forth advocated, in 
the teeth of all opposition, the Protectionist position. | With that 
question we have nothing to’ say here, save that we believe that the 
early opinion of Australia was right, and that the opinions imposed 
upon it by the marvellous personality of Mr. Syme have done, and are 
still doing, great harm to the Commonwealth. But the point for us 
here is the fact that Mr. Syme made his paper The Times, and more 
than the The Times, of Australia. Mr. Deakin’s introductory tribute 
to Mr. Syme makes us see a really great and really modest man, full 
of generous thoughts and noble instincts, and absolutely untouched by 
the corruption that Protection usually brings in its train. The whole 
story is most interesting, and Mr. David Syme’s death in 1908 ended 
a career that may well touch the imagination of youth. 


* * * 


We recently noticed at length the third of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
volumes of collected essays—that on National and Social Problems ’’— 
and can but draw attention to the fourth volume, entitled ‘‘ Realities 
‘‘and Ideals’? (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., price 7s. 6d. net). Mr. 
Harrison tells us that ‘‘the collected series treats of Religion, 
‘‘ Philosophy, Politics, Economics, Literature and Art. Diverse as 
‘‘are the subjects, and varied as is the form, of these studies, they 
‘“are all based on one coherent scheme of thought—the Positive 
‘* Synthesis—a reorganisation of life, at once intellectual, moral and 
‘social, by faith in our common Humanity.’’ There are forty-four 
essays in all, gathered from various sources, and covering a literary 
period of more than forty years. Twenty-four are social and political 
and twenty deal with literature and art. Some of the political essays 
are surprising. Mr. Harrison, on The Recognition of Anglican Orders, 
should interest some readers; his article on the Crisis in the Church 
may well interest many. He sees national dangers both in a rapproche- 
ment between Rome and Canterbury, as well as in the ritualist move- 
ment. But Mr. Harrison is not a successful prophet at any time, and 
the fear of ritualism that he expressed in 1899 has hardly been justified. 
We fully agree, however, that ‘‘ the British public . . . is still 
‘« Protestant in the mass,’’ though we cannot regard with any serious- 
ness the alleged danger to the National Church or to Protestantism 
at large of Romanism, whether open or disguised. The battle of the 
future is likely to be a contest with excessive Modernism rather than 
with excessive Medievalism. 
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NOTES. 


The ‘‘ Year Books ”’ contain the record of cases in the courts of law 
from the end of the thirteenth century to the reign of Henry VIII. 
They are occasionally cited in court at the present day, and besides 
being a profitable quarry for the legal antiquary, contain much which is 
of interest to the ‘student of social life and customs. But the old 
Norman French in which they are written is not easy to read, and 
there is no dictionary or glossary containing the terms and abbrevia- 
tions used in the Year Books. Mr. L. O. Pike, who, since Professor 
Maitland’s death, has an unequalled knowledge of these records, is now 
remedying this defect in a work based upon his labours*in preparing 
a number of these volumes for publication under the authority of the 
Master of the Rolls. 

* * * 


Copies of the volume prepared for the information of the delegates 
to the South African Convention have not yet reached this country, 
but it promises to be a work of exceptional interest. The chief pur- 
pose of the book is-to provide a comparison between the Constitutions 
of the principal countries which are governed by a Union Constitution. 
The fulfilment of this aim is effected by a comparison of the conditions 
applicable to South Africa in the Constitutions of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and Switzerland. Of course the book has been 
compiled in an entirely judicial spirit; nevertheless the statements are 
supported by appendices giving the complete text in English_of the 
Constitutions of the United States, Canada, Switzerland, Germany 
and Australia. In the course of the work are developed the positions 
of the Governor, the Central Executive, the Central and Local Legis- 
latures, the Judicature and the inter-relationship between the whole and 
its component parts. Among the subjects which arise for considera- 
tion are taxation and railways. The publishers are wisely issuing 
the book at a moderate price, so that it should find many readers, 
not only in South Africa, but also in the homeland and other parts of 
the Empire. 

x * * 


Journalism occupies so large a space in the life of the present day 
that an interesting comparison may be afforded with its relative position 
in the seventeenth century. Mr. J. B. Williams is publishing, through 
the firm of Longmans and Co., ‘‘ A History of English Journalism to 
‘“the Foundation of the ‘ Gazette.’’’ Therein we shall have a record 
of the new sheets which were the earliest form of recording the doings 
of the day. The ‘‘ Gazette ’’ almost deserves a history itself. It was 
first published at the end of the year 1665, and for three years was 
known as ‘‘ The Oxford Gazette,’’ because the Court was in residence 
in that city on account of the plague. In those days the information 
which it contained was almost entirely foreign news. The first number 
—a single sheet—contained three items relating to domestic affairs: 
the appointment of Dr. Walter Blandford as Bishop of Oxford, the 
list of Sheriffs for the ensuing year, and the weekly bill of mortality, 
showing 1,050 deaths from plague in London. It was printed ‘‘ for 
‘the use of some merchants and gentlemen who desire them ’’ (sic). 
Although for many years it has been the authoritative source of a large 
number of items of news, the London Gazette has never been registered 
as a newspaper, The issue of October 13th announced that the arrange- 
ae has now been made, and thus another chapter opened in its 

istory. 
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THE GERMAN CEDIPUS. 


HE Kaiser's too famous conversation in the Daily Telegraph 
has been at least illuminating. Like a ray from an arc lamp 
suddenly turned upon a dark corner, it has brought many hidden 
things to the light. Amid all the mischief done much good may 
eventually ensue. To some Englishmen the present perturbation in 
Germany may give new and truer views of the condition of that 
country. They may see reason to revise the estimate current in 
certain quarters, and to consider the position of Germany with a little 
of the understanding that leads to sympathy. 

The world, curiously enough, has become the laboratory of consti- 
tutional experiment during the past few years. One nation after 
another in the East and West is striving to reform its political system 
so as to bring it closer to what is supposed to be our own. The 
Mother of Parliaments, it seems, is still fruitful, nor is the tale of the 
generation of the children sprung from her as yet told. Look where 
we will and we find that the cry of the peoples is “ Let us be even as 
“England is! Let us have self-government, constitutional rule, 
“genuine representation, true ministerial responsibility.” Strange 
that it should be so! We ourselves in these latter days are not too 
enthusiastic over our own institutions; we look upon them with a 
languid and chastened admiration. 

The House of Commons, muddling along under its flood of vague 
talk and its load of dull business; the queer little conclave, so 
curiously made up, so oddly assorted, we call the Cabinet; the ulti- 
mate decision by the gambling chances of a general election: these 
things serve their purpose and we let them be. Sometimes we think 
that if we could start afresh we might arrange matters differently. 
But to the outside world they are still a pattern. In Turkey, in 
Russia, in Persia, in Egypt, yes, even in Ireland and in India, consti- 
tutionalism on the English model is that for which many men are 
striving, for which some are willing to risk liberty and life. 
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Now the Emperor's searchlight shows us Germany embarked upon 
the same adventure. The “Kaiser crisis” 1s not merely personal. 
It began that way; it rapidly developed into a question of 
political reconstruction. From the actual words and statements of 
the Emperor in the Daily Telegraph manifesto attention has been 
diverted to the wider issue that underlies them. Not often has so 
deep a stirring of national opinion been witnessed in our days. It 
is as if the majority of Germans had become conscious for the first 
time of the full meaning of that monarchical absolutism round which 
the Empire has been built. They begin to understand, as perhaps 
they never did before, the significance and the consequences of 
personal government. 

That kind of rule is not the invention of the present Emperor. 
He is the inheritor of a tradition as old as the beginning of the 
process which gradually transformed the Margravate of Brandenburg 
into the German Empire. The Prussian sovereigns have always 
been kings by right divine ; for Prussia, indeed, has been the creation » 
of the house of Hohenzollern, and it exists as a nation through the 
achievements and the successes in war and diplomacy of that family. 
Unlike the other German States, unlike even Austria, the northern 
kingdom has never received a constitution through popular pressure 
or the force of circumstances. Parliamentary government was not 
extorted from the Hohenzollerns by fear of the people, by insurrec- 
tion, or by the necessity of assuaging national discontent. Prussia 
stood firm through the turmoil of 1848, and the limited Parliamentary 
system, with its oligarchical electorate and irresponsible ministry, 
was a free grant from the Crown. “The constitution of Prussia,” 
said the Emperor-King, William I, in a rescript published as late 
as January, 1882, “is the expression of the monarchical tradition 
“of this country, whose development is based on the living relation- 
“ships of its kings to the people. These relationships cannot be 
“transferred from the king to an appointed minister since they 
“attach to the person of the king.” 

The monarchical character of the government is fortified, not 

-merely by tradition, but by a franchise which gives predominant 
power to the ultra-conservative elements, to the feudal aristocracy 
and the landed classes. When the events of 1871 made the Prussian 
King the German Emperor, he naturally brought to his new office 
the Hohenzollern principles and practice. He was and is the per- 
sonal head of the federated States, not elected or appointed, but 
exercising his function because he is the chief of the dynasty whose 
acts rendered the Deutsche Rech a reality. But the situation 
was veiled by the creation of the Reichstag, which is a bad com- 
promise between autocracy and democracy. It is elected by 
manhood suffrage; it is supposed to control legislation and the 
national finances. Yet it has no real power over the Executive, it 
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cannot appoint or remove Ministers, and it can do little more than 
criticise and obstruct. In foreign affairs and military policy it is 
powerless ; the destinies of the nation can be settled without its 
concurrence and without its knowledge. Deprived of real respon- 
sibility there is no coherent system of party government, for every 
party is conscious of the fact that it will not have the opportunity of 
carrying its measures into effect. Thus the assembly splits up into 
groups, and the Emperor’s ministers are reduced to forming loose 
and precarious combinations in order to pass their bills and obtain 
‘supplies. 

The Federal Council, which represents the States, is in some 
respects a more valid body than the Reichstag. It is highly signifi- 
cant that at a meeting of the Council’s Committee for Foreign 
Affairs, held during the present crisis under the presidency of the 
Bavarian Premier, unanimous opposition was displayed to the 
developments of the absolutist végzme. Every member of the Com- 
mittee declared that the other States of the Empire were alarmed 
at the manner in which the foreign policy of Germany was con- 
trolled by the autocratic King of Prussia. Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, and Mecklenburg concurred in the protest; Bavaria, the 
second State of the Empire, has even asked for definite guarantees 
against the independent action of the Kaiser in foreign affairs. But 
they do not as yet suggest the abolition of the Chancellorship and 
the institution of a genuinely responsible Imperial Ministry. And 
here we strike one of Germany’s fundamental difficulties. The 
Reich is a union of unequal elements; it is an ill-matched team 
that is yoked to the Imperial chariot. The South German kingdoms — 
have constitutions, which, by comparison with that of their stronger 
partner, may be called Liberal; they have no love for Prussian 
methods, for militarism, for absolutism, for the all-pervading activity 
of the bureaucracy. But they are always deeply conscious of the 
overpowering weight of the greater monarchy. Even Bavaria and 
Saxony look very small beside Prussia with its huge capital, its broad 
‘lands, its wealth, its energy, and its thirty-eight millions of people ; 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, feel themselves dwarfed by the same 
comparison. It is not particularism so much as the desire to pre- 
‘serve their own interesting and cherished identity which renders all 
the southern peoples unwilling to transform the clumsy federation 
into a true political organism. The Chancellorship was Bismarck’s 
device for establishing a great Imperial office representative. of the 
States as a whole. Englishmen may think that the obvious solution 
for the difficulties now revealed is to turn this functionary into the 
head of an Imperial Cabinet responsible to the Reichstag. But the 
minor States may fear that in such a case he would inevitably be 
the nominee of Prussia and the bond-slave of the Prussian voter. 
if Prussia were a little smaller, and Bavaria and Saxony a good deal 
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larger, matters might adjust themselves more easily. As it is 
Germans have to reconcile incompatible and contradictory elements 
and to evolve from them an apparatus of government better suited 
to a great, progressive, highly-civilised nation than that which has 
descended upon them through the accidents of history. It is a task 
which Englishmen should watch with sympathetic eyes. In our own 
interests, if from no other motive, we must prefer a Germany with 
its political machinery working comfortably and smoothly, rather 
than a Germany perturbed, uneasy, and dissatisfied with itself. 

The Kaiser’s manifesto may be of value if it leads to a serious 
consideration of necessary reforms. It may prove useful in another 
way, by inducing some Englishmen to consider more indulgently 
another side of Germany’s embarrassment, and to question more 
closely the hasty assumption that the people of the one country 
are imbued with a deep abiding hostility towards the other. It is 
reiterated upon us day by day that England as a nation, as an 
Empire, is the mark for hatred and envy in the Fatherland. But 1 
have hardly ever met an individual German, at home or abroad, who 
does not rather like the individual Englishman ; and I am convinced 
that among all classes of Germans, among the aristocracy, unques- 
tionably among the “intellectuals,” even among the mercantile 
community and among the working-men, there is a high regard and 
respect for those things that are supposed to be essentially English, 
for our political freedom, for our industrial ascendency, for the 
energy and resourcefulness with which we are credited, for our 
colonising and maritime achievements. Germany pays us the 
sincerest compliment of imitation. We—little as we may think it— 
have helped to create the ideal that has floated before the eyes” of 
the present generation of Germans. Young Germany flatters. 
itself that it is building upon the British model. When the great 
new birth came after the French War, Germany hoped that it was. 
shaking off the old traditions which had too long kept it weak and 
divided, and breathed into its lungs deep draughts of salt with the 
sea-wind. “Go to!” said its teachers. “ Away with your dreamers, 
“your poets, your hair-splitting metaphysicians, your philosophers 
“maundering in their garrets over the Absolute and the Infinite. Let 
“Fichte and Hegel rest on the shelves. Enough of them for the 
“present. Be even as these Anglo-Saxons are: practical, effective, 
“resolute; grow rich, grow strong, let the great hammers clang and 
“the spindles rattle ; let us go forth to the outer world, and remem- 
“ber that for us too Die Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser.” So it was. 
The Germans have made themselves our rivals, the most formidable 
we ever had. But it was a rivalry that had: its roots in admiration. 

To be our rivals, but not our enemies, is still the feeling in many 
German, as it is, I believe, in many English minds. Nothing in 
the Daily Telegraph “conversation” has been more indignantly 
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repudiated on all sides than the assertion (due perchance to the 

obscurity of the English manuscript before the Kaiser)* that “large 

“sections” of the German middle-classes and working-classes are 

hostile to England. “Sections ”—small slices cut out of a greater 
whole—there may be; large they are not. Through the entire south 

Great Britain is more popular than any other foreign country; so it 

is on the Rhine; so it is in the great trading cities of the north— 

Hamburg has never lost touch with us; and even in Prussia ambition 

has not yet commonly taken the form of enmity. 

But there is ambition, undoubtedly; and there is anxiety. These 
are the two passions which just now reign in the Teutonic breast. 
The restlessness, the malaise, of Germany are due to these conflict- 
ing emotions. On the one hand she is obsessed by a fervour of 
aspiration, of material progress, by a youthful eagerness to stretch 
the mighty limbs she has clothed in steel, and to find vent for the 
energies of the seething brain. To every nation, as to every man, 
there comes from time to time this yearning for self-realisation 
through action, the “Will to Power” of that new philosophy which 
has superseded the old idealism. We, too, say the Teutons, will 
have our share of wealth, of splendour, of expansion, and none—no 
not England nor another—shall hold us back. 

But it is an error to suppose that it is sheer and mere “ masterful- 
“ness” which animates the movement. Germany, like C&dipus, has 
to solve the riddle that the Sphinx of Destiny has set before her. 
She lies under an urgent necessity to expand, to find new outlets for 
her trade and her population, if she is to live comfortably, or if she 
ig to live at all. The situation is well explained in Mr. W. Harbutt 
Dawson’s valuable new book on “The Evolution of Modern 
“Germany,” where the full gravity of the economic problem is 
demonstrated with much clearness and force. The annual increase 
of the German population is over 800,000; twenty millions (half the 
number of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom) have been added 
since 1875. Germany, like ourselves, is approaching the insular 
condition ; she can no longer find food for her people without buying 
it abroad. Soon it will be necessary to fill half her mouths with 
alien corn. And this in a country with little wealth of natural 
products, with no superfluity of coal or mineral ores. She must 
somehow manufacture and sell at a profit sufficient wares to pay for 
the people’s food ; or she must find means of employing those people, 
their muscle, brains, and capital, beyond her boundaries. 


* Perhaps also to his own misunderstanding of the precise import of the English 
phraseology. The Emperor speaks English admirably and his accent 1s perfect. 
But he thinks, I imagine, in German, and he will sometimes use a word which 
conveys a slightly different meaning to an English ear than that which he intends. 
The article should at least have been translated into German and submitted to 
him in that language, as well as in the original. It does not appear that this 
obvious precaution was adopted. 
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The determination of the Germans to increase the productive 
power of their country, their alarm at the thought of being excluded 
from any market, their hurried search for new outlets, their disap- 
pointed glances round a world where the best areas for settlement 
and colonisation are already closed to them—all these are explained 
by economic necessities. We cannot permit Germany to relieve — 
herself at our expense ; but it is no business of ours to seek to hinder 
her so long as’ she does not interfere with us, nor should we harshly 
‘contemplate her attempts to extricate herself from an almost 
untenable position. If Germany can enable her imprisoned forces 
to find convenient vent, it is not for us to obstruct the process or even 
to complain of it. The operation of bottling-up great nations is 
usually disastrous; and Germany bottled would be much more 
uncomfortable than Germany with the steam blowing off somewhere 
in colonising and commercial activity. 

But Germany is uneasy on other grounds. She has often to 
reflect with bitterness on her past, and with anxiety on her future. 
We do not, in our practical politics, busy ourselves overmuch with 
geography and history. The Germans can never escape from either 
study. They are always conscious of their perilous geographical 
position ; they are seldom unmindful of their former calamities. We 
insist upon our Two-Power standard, and are unanimous in the 
determination to maintain it. But the Germans have no two-power 
standard as regards their first line of defence. They lie wedged 
between great military States, one of which, on paper at least, can 
call to arms more soldiers than themselves, the other nearly as many. 
Suppose Ireland were an independent country, burning for revenge, 
with a navy nearly equal to our own; suppose France had even 
more “capital ships” than ourselves; and suppose that the two 
Powers were in permanent alliance. It is possible that in that case 
we too should be restless, irritable, easily perturbed, feverishly 
anxious to do something in order to protect ourselves against the 
menace. 

That is the situation of Germany, and no German forgets it for 
long. For his consciousness 1s stimulated by undying memories. We 
in England, who have never felt the sting of invasion, who have 
waged war comfortably at a distance, paying a few soldiers to fight 
for us somewhere beyond the seas, we cannot easily imagine what the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the campaigns of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries mean to the German to this day. ~ When they think 
of it the old wounds burn again, like those of Heine’s Grenadier. We 
may believe that the time has gone by for ever when the invader 
can ride his troop-horses over the standing corn of German harvest- 
fields and billet his soldiers on German farmhouses. The Germans 
are not so sure that the attempt may not again be made; they are 
angrily resolved that it shall not succeed. The thought, indeed, has 
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“got upon their nerves,” as we say. The shifts, the turns, the curious 
and disturbing manceuvres of German foreign policy, are not caused 
so much by aggressiveness and ambition as by a permanent attack of 
fidgets. If you have ever had a fox-terrier that has been maltreated 
when young, you will notice how the slightest sound or movement 
will set him snarling and biting. Germany, in its diplomacy, has 
been like that for some time past. One cannot upset a teacup in 
Morocco, the Balkans, the Far East, Asia Minor, anywhere, but the 
German Foreign Office suspects mischief, and begins to show its 
teeth and run to and fro in agitation. Behind the most innocent 
negotiation it sees the glare of hostile cannon in the lanes and 
the foreign hussar with an unclean arm round fair-haired Gretchen’s 
waist. 

In such a state of mind Germany shudders at the word “ Isolation.” 
Again, it is no business of ours to calm her nerves by modifying any 
policy which happens to suit our own purposes. But we ought to 
recognise that all our recent international action has tended in the 
direction that excites German apprehensiveness. Salutary and agree- 
able as the French extente may be to us, we cannot expect the Ger- 
mans to view it with satisfaction; still less when it is followed by an 
Anglo-Russian understanding. It is only natural that they should 
regard these arrangements with uneasiness. It may be that we have 
entered into no undertaking which would commit us to participate in 
any hostile action against Germany in Europe; but the Germans do 
not know that nor, indeed, do we know it ourselves. The English 
nation is as little aware as the German nation of the precise terms 
of the engagements into which we have entered with our Con- 
tinental friends. Germany may derive some reassurance from Mr. 
Asquith’s statement at the Guildhall that the British Government 
has no intention of “grouping” the European Powers against one 
another. 

But in fact something very like the group system is in existence. The 
parties to an enfente, or an alliance, are easily drawn into backing up 
one another even against their own inclinations. Germany, for 
instance, is quite determined to see Austria through any difhculties 
that may arise over the Bosnian annexation, though no German 
interests are involved in that proceeding. Similarly we might deem 
ourselves under a loyal obligation to support France and Russia, even 
in a quarrel with which we were not directly concerned. Nothing 
has mortified the Germans more than the belief that Fngland has 
ranged herself alongside of the two peoples whom they regard as 
their actual or potential enemies. They do not love the Russians 
and they deeply distrust the French; I have over and over again, in 
conversation on these subjects with educated Germans, observed how 
strong a hold the Slav nightmare and the Gallic revenge have upon 
their imaginations. It angers and annoys them to feel that Britain, 
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the country of all others they really respect, has thrown itself upon 
the side of these dangerous adversaries. The consequences and 
significance of our recent understandings are naturally exaggerated in 
Germany, and they are commonly interpreted as an alliance of the 
three most powerful foreign States directed against themselves. We 
may hope that one result of the present crisis will be to clear away 
some of the mystification and secrecy which invest the conduct of 
international relations. 

The Germans are asking for a responsible Rorcion Secretary, 
mainly in order that they may know what is being done in their 
name, to what engagements or undertakings they are being com- 
mitted in the dark. They may, however, discover that even the true 
“Cabinet system” does not convey full enlightenment on such 
points. Here in England we do not always know how far we may 
be pledged to important action, or involved in momentous agree- 
ments, until it is too late to retrace our steps. True, the secret is 
shared by two or three persons instead of being locked in one 
august breast; but that does not substantially help us. Lord Lans- 
downe and Sir Edward Grey may, for all we can tell, have entered 
into arrangements whose grave consequences may yet have to be 
revealed. One is sometimes inclined to question whether it is not 
time to break with the eighteenth-century tradition which still makes 
foreign politics an affair of secret negotiations, of private conferences 
between potentates and ministers, of confidential documents which 
cannot be disclosed. Wars and alliances are national interests, and 
great free peoples should be made conversant with the main lines of 
policy on which these turn. We do not live in the age of the 
Fredericks and the Choiseuls, the Kaunitzes and the Catherines ; and 
though everything cannot be shouted from the housetops, there are 
many cases in which public opinion has as much right to express 
‘itself upon the terms of a negotiation as upon the stages of an Act 
of Parliament. The present system, inherited from periods when 
diplomacy was influenced by dynastic rivalries and court favourites 
and royal mistresses, causes more confusion than it prevents. It is 
conceivable that there would be a better feeling between the English 
and the German peoples if both were fully acquainted with what has 
been done in their name during the past ten years. Mystery and 
misunderstanding are commonly found in company. 

In this and other ways we may look to some clearing of the air 
as the result of the Kaiser’s “conversation.” It has, at any rate, had 
one salutary effect. Throughout Germany there has been, as I have 
said, a disclaimer of anti-British sentiment. Charged with Anglo- 
phobia on the highest authority, “large sections” of the German 
people have been eager to point out that the Imperial observer has 
been misled. Many, even of those who rather enjoy carping at 
Britain, are shocked when they are bluntly told that they are 
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inveterately hostile. The denials come from all quarters, even from 
those who have been intimately associated with the German 
Nationalist movement in its most aggressive form. A writer in the 
ultra-Conservative Expansionist and far from Anglophile newspaper, 
the Kezchséote, puts the question, “Is the majority of the German 
“people antagonistic to England?” and answers in the following 
terms :— 


_ “I have the impression that the majority of the English people 
is as little anti-German as the people at home are anti-English. 
As far as I can make out, there are some financial powers closely 
connected with commerce in England which are alarmed at Ger- 
many’s commercial expansion, but this fear seemed to have 
decreased during the last summer. If we keep calm and quietly 
strengthen our fleet England will soon realise that she will have to 
allow us to exist and the envious portion of the population will soon 
subside. I can see:no reason for Anglophobia, and I am sure that 
there is no room for such an unfortunate sentiment in our country. 
Our common interests are too important for such an insane enmity 
and the causes of friction too insignificant, always provided we do 
not take the commercial rivalry into account. Our people are bent 
on peace and want no wars.”’ 


The passage 1s indicative at once of the real desire, even of the 
Chauvinists, to deprecate hostility towards England, and of that 
nervousness to which I have referred above. “England will have to 
“allow us to exist!” Germans have a genuine apprehension that 
_we may some time or other be impelled to do something to limit 
their growth as a maritime and mercantile nation. If a good many 
people here are afraid of their ambition and aggressiveness, a still 
larger number there go in fear of these qualities in ourselves. A 
few active writers and speakers in each country accentuate this 
mutual suspicion. There is even less excuse for them in England 
than in Germany ; for though we have grave problems of our own to 
solve, our international position is at least free from the uncertainty 
and instability which confront the German when he casts his eyes 
across his frontiers. We might do something to convince the 
Germans that we are far indeed from holding that their difficulties 
will be our opportunities; and that though we intend resolutely to 
guard our own interests we shall be delighted if a great and famous 
people so closely linked by racial and historic ties with ourselves can 
succeed in overcoming the political and economical impediments that 
lie across their path. 


SIDNEY Low. 
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chief and director of the Osservatore, relates in his 


” 


; A N Italian Catholic journalist, who was for ten years editor-in- 


“Souvenirs,” recently published,* how Leo III. resolved to possess 
himself of a daily paper. Let us hope that some day, failing M. 
Benigni, the founder and acting-director of the Corrispondenza 
Romana, some truthful and disinterested historian will reveal to us 
the details of the circumstances which led Cardinal Merry del Val 
to endow the Holy See with a semi-official news agency and a page 
of dispatches. The progress, or, if you will, the evolution, was so 
rapid that we have hardly had time yet to be surprised. At the 
most, with regard to particular events, a few observers, who are 
either in close proximity or have had their attention called to it, 
have pointed out a change in the political conduct of the Vatican 
without exactly remarking its cause. Now it seems to me that the 
important and significant fact, the original fact, is precisely this new 
attitude which the Holy See has adopted towards the press. Other 
transformations, though more obvious, are only consequences of this 
one. There would be considerable boldness and also some indiscretion 
in endeavouring at this moment to penetrate a secret which is not 
absolutely kept in the offices and ante-chambers of the Vatican. 
What may be attempted is a description from outside, from its 
visible and public results, of an organisation on which the Holy See 


now rests all its policy. 
& % * 


The origin of the Catholic Press in Italy does not go very far 
back. The year 1860 saw the birth in Rome of the Osservatore 
Romano, and at Bologna of the Echo, which afterwards took the 
name of Echo des Romagnes, and then of the Patriote Catholique. 
At about the same moment /’Harmonie was founded at Turin. If 


* J. B. Casoni: Cinquant, anni di Giornalismo (1846—1900): Ricordi Personali. 
Bologna, 1907. 
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we add to these a review published at Bologna, called Ze Conservateur, 
and a small satirical paper, 72 Marmite, which did not live long, the 
list of Italian Catholic organs before the year 1870 is exhausted. 
The official journal of the Papacy and of the Papal States was at that 
time the Giornale di Roma. 

The Osservatore Romano alone, or almost alone, survived the 
régime of the temporal power, not as a semi-official organ of the 
Holy See, but in its earlier form of a Conservative and Catholic 
journal, which it retained up to the moment when Leo XIII. wished 
to call it to other destinies. After 1870 the Vatican had always 


neglected or systematically scorned to make use of the Italian press 


or to exert any influence over it. Inthe minds of Pius 1X.’s co-workers 
and of the earlier counsellors of Leo XIII. the press was essentially 
a lay and liberal power; it was in a way the symbol of the new 
state of things instituted by the revolutions, against which the 
Church unceasingly protested. Most frequently the bishops and 
priests forbad the faithful to use the newspapers. In some parts of 
Italy this prohibition still holds good in fact, if not officially. 

The Cuvre des Congres, finally constituted at Florence in 1875, 
soon took up the project of organising a Catholic press in Italy. 
The creation of the “journal of the Holy See” was due to Pope 
Leo XIII.’s own initiative. In 1890 he bought the Osservatore Romano 
' and confided its management to a Catholic publicist, whose zeal he had 
been aware of for a long time, M. J. B. Casoni. M. Casoni remained 
for ten years at the head of the paper, and the latter part of his 
“Souvenirs,’* which refers to this period (1890-1900) acquaints us 
pretty fairly with the plans of Leo XIII. the starting point of an 
organisation which that Pope had doubtless not foreseen. 

‘*In 1890,’’ says M. Casoni, ‘‘ the Osservatore Romano was 
bought by the Pope, and became in consequence the property of the 
Holy See. Thus was created the ‘ Giornale della Santa Sede.’ 
F The Pope said to me: ‘ Everybody has his paper, the Holy 
See must also have its own. . . . I have called upon you to 
take the direction of this paper, not only in consideration of the 
setvices which you have rendered to the Catholic cause and of the 
firmness of your principles, but also on account of the correct and 
worthy manner in which you have always defended that cause and 
maintained those principles.’ And he added in a decided tone: * Be 
independent of everybody ; you are answerable only to me and to 
my Secretary of State.” Without indicating in detail the questions 
and the problems which were preferably to be treated and discussed 
in a newspaper, he gave me to understand his desire that the argu- 
ments chosen should be studied profoundly and treated seriously, 
that all bitterness of polemic should be avoided, that no notice should 
be taken of personal attacks, and that nations and governments 
should be scrupulously respected, especially those which maintained 


good relations with the Holy See.’’t 


* Casoni, of. cit. p. 301 ef seq. ¢ Casoni, op. cit. pp. 301, 302. 
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That was an admirable programme for the organ of the Vatican ; 
but M. Casoni himself recognised that it would be impossible to 
maintain it for long. The editor of the Osservatore Romano could 
have only rare and indirect relations with the Pope. Intermediaries 
would frequently improve upon the actual or supposed commands of 
the Holy Father: 


‘*T sought to introduce,’ says M. Casoni, ‘‘ more variety into 
the paper. But for questions of home or international policy the 
liberty allowed me was exceedingly limited, especially in view of the 
amount of consideration to be observed towards governments in 
friendly intercourse with the Holy See, even when they deserved 
the severest censure. That is why it was so difficult to write in the 
Osservatore Romano. There was every liberty to criticise and 
fight all the actions of the Italian Government; but one had to put 
on one’s gloves in discussing other governments, even when they 
made mistakes which it would have been reasonable to criticise and 
denounce.’’* 


As time went by and the Roman question was to some extent 
forgotten, it became more difficult, even for the organ of the Holy 
See, to hold the constantly uneven balance between Italy and other 
countries, and to blame in this country with factitious indignation 
what one professed to approve elsewhere. The official editors of the 
Holy See met with many other difficulties besides; they had to take 
account of the susceptibilities of all the Catholics in the world, if 
only because the latter had power to obtain a hearing at the Vatican 
itself. At the time of the South African War the Osservatore 
Romano published some military correspondence which rather 
favoured the Boers. English Catholics complained to Rome; the 
paper had to give way to representations from the Vatican and 
repudiate the letters of its correspondent. Did the Osservatore 
swerve a little from its Intransigeance or temper its judgments with 
a little serenity, a little objectivity, immediately the independent 
Catholic papers would become indignant’; the Voce della Verita, the 
organ of the Jesuits, stiffly called the organ of the Holy See, which 
it hoped to supplant, to order. The Osservatore, caught between the 
attacks of its enemies and those of its rivals, was soon obliged to 
throw up the game; its editors begged for a minimum of liberty, 
which they never were able to obtain; embarrassments, obstacles, 
constraints increased. The paper by degrees lost all its official and 
even semi-official character, but still continued! to publish communica- 
tions from the Holy See, only under a special heading. Even now the 
Osservatore Romano declares that its semi-official or, to be more exact, 
its official position refers only to that portion of its issue which is 
printed in large type under the title of “Our Information.” So far 
back as 1890 the Osservatore had lost every vestige of importance, 
and it has not regained it since. 


* Casoni, of. cit. pp. 303, 304, 
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Several times during the last years of Leo XIIL’s reign there was 
talk of suppressing it. The question was what to put in its 
place. The Voce della Veritd received a subvention of some magni- 
tude and a good deal of news from the Vatican, but it published 
almost exclusively religious information. The Vera Roma had none 
of the requisite characteristics of a great paper. Leo XIII. died 
before any decision had been arrived at. Pius X. and his State 
Secretary gave a great deal of attention, from the beginning of ‘his 
reign, to the re-organisation of the Catholic Press in Italy, and especi- 
ally in Rome. 

In 1904 the imminent appearance of a great clerical journal was 
announced. Following on certain disagreements, the Vatican had 
withdrawn its subvention to the Voce della Verité, which ceased 
to appear. An agreement had been come to between the 
Vatican and the Vera Roma, and it was proposed to buy 
up the property of that organ in order to establish a 
mew paper. The suppression of the Osservatore was implied 
in anticipation. This project was given to the public through 
an official circular of the Vicariate, signed by the secretary of Cardinal 
Respighi (27th November, 1904), and a list of subscribers was opened. 
The new paper was to appear on the 1st of January, 1905. But the 
combination fellthrough. For two years and a half it might have been 
thought that the Vatican had given up all attempts of the kind. But 
in Roman circles it was frequently said that Cardinal Merry del Val 
had in mind a grand plan for the organisation of the press; 
on every occasion the important réle played by the Catholic papers 
in Germany was called to mind, and comparisons were drawn between 
Germany and Italy; people went so far as to say that the policy of 
the Holy See was necessarily doomed to impotence so long as the 
Secretary of State hadi not at his disposal for the influencing of public 
opinion, both at home and abroad, such modern and improved 
machinery as was employed to their profit by the Chancelleries of the 
great Powers. In the month of July, 1907, some scandalous revela- 
tions concerning the constitution of a secret league amongst the 
German Catholics made known to the Roman world first, and a few 
days later to the entire universe, the existence of the Corrispondenza 
Romana, a semi-official vehicle of news in the service of the Holy See, 
and more particularly of the Secretary of State. 


® * * 


Public curiosity in Rome is never long kept up unless by Roman 
affairs. When the Corrispondenza Romana, in its issue of July 7th, 
1907, published the documents relating to a “Secret International 
“Teague against the Index and for the advancement of Civilisation,” 
opinion was not greatly stirred by the revelations, sensational though 
they were, contained in the unknown sheet; but the sheet itself 
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interested them exceedingly. The copy of July 7th was numbered 
45. So that there was a new organ, which had been Started in 
secret, and was being launched by a proceeding well known to the 
American press and to European journals of the American kind, . 
but of quite unforeseen application in the ecclesiastical and theological 
domain. What, then, was the Corrispondenza Romana? Who had 
started it? Who was managing, who editing? What were its exact 
relations with the Holy See and with the State Secretariat? Such 
questions were asked persistently. In Rome nothing else was talked of. 
Traces of a very general anxiety may be found in the Roman papers 
of that period. On the 13th of July, 1907, an editor of the Gzoruale 
a2’ Italia went to the State Secretary’s office for information. He was 
received there by a functionary of that department, who for about 
a year past had had charge of the press relations—Monseigneur 
Benigni. As, in spite of all the precautions taken, certain indis- 
cretions had already been committed and a semi-official agency or 
an information bureau analogous to the Wolff bureau or the Havas 
agency had lbeen talked about, M. Benigni hastened to stop all 
rumours and relieve the Vatican of responsibility by a categorical 
declaration. He said in reply to the Italian journalist: “ The Vatican 
“has no need whatever to keep an information bureau nor to make 
“appointments to the staff of a political newspaper. Its action is 
“mainly limited to the contradiction of the false news which is circu- 
“lated with regard to the Vatican.”* 

M. Benigni’s reply was interesting, because it perhaps imprudently 
met certain questions half way. There had been an idea at the 
Vatican, then, not only of organising a semi-official agency, but also | 
of inspiring the more intimate and more accessible papers by intro- 
ducing appropriate editors. That sentence of M. Benigni’s contained 
a whole programme, which the Roman Prelate, indeed, only mentioned 
in order to deny it vigorously in the name of the State Secretariat. 
Proof was soon forthcoming that the Corrispondenza Romana was, in 
the minds of its founders, the central organ of a new system | 
which was tending to place the Holy See in a position to act directly 
and continuously on public opinion. On one hand there would be 
published daily semi-official communigués that the papers would repro- 
duce; on the other hand, strenuous endeavours would be made, as M. 
Benigni put it so well, either “by making appointments on the staffs 
“of political newspapers” or by exerting, through the news daily 
given ‘out, a methodical and opportune influence over the Rome 
correspondents of foreign papers, to keep the public the whole world 
over informed as to the affairs of the Vatican and the political and 
religious life of the Roman Church, by presenting it on every subject 
and for every event with a semi-official version, universally circulated 


* Giornale d'ltalia, 14th July, 1907. 
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and authorised, so to speak, if not authentic. The plan once con- 
ceived, there were several ways of carrying it out. The boldest. 
and most rapid appears to have been chosen, and experience at first 
justified the choice and encouraged those who had done it to hold 
on. A few instances will serve better than a theoretic description 
to explain the method which M. Benigni certainly did not invent, 
but which he most cleverly applied to an object for which it had 
not so far been thought to be designed. The new organisation of 
the press was, in fact, the work of the Prelate, who, on July 13th, 
1907, made the above-mentioned declaration to the editor of the 
Giornale adItalia, M. Benigni himself, a domestic prelate, member 
of the historico-liturgic commission, under-secretary of the congrega- 
tion for extraordinary ecclesiastical affairs, founder of the Corris- 
pondenza Romana. 

I need not reveal more of the previous career of M. Benigni here 
than may serve to explain his recent activity and his present réle: 
the rest, from the point of view of this study, is negligible. M. 
Benigni’s first departures in journalism were somewhat obscure. 
A priest without benefice or fortune, he drew some income 
from a subordinate position at the Vatican Library and some from 
an occasional collaboration with the Eco d@Jtalia and the Voce 
della Veritda. We was on the staffs of those papers at the time 
when they were backing Léo Taxil and Diana Vaughan. The 
campaign conducted in Rome in favour of these two personages was 
a pitiable episode, and those who directed it drew neither the honour 
nor the profit from it on which they had at first counted. A little 
later we find M. Benigni at the Propaganda College as professor of 
ecclesiastical history. For some time he appears to have abandoned 
journalism and politics for erudition; he published in various 
periodicals studies relating to ecclesiastical administration, or again 
to the social and economic history of Christianity. He even founded 
a review of religious history, the Miscellanea, in which certain 
polemics brought him, during the later period of Leo XIII, an hour 
of notoriety. Under the old régime, in fact, M. Benigni passed! for 
a Liberal, and even approached towards the Modernism which he was 
to persecute so unmercifully at a later period. 

But the professor at the Propaganda was too fond of intrigue and 
politics for erudite researches to distract him for long. The acces- 
sion of a new Pope was for him the point of departure of a new 
career. He approached the Palace, renounced his ephemeral and 
superficial Liberalism, and soon found occasion to place at the dis- 
position of the young Secretary of State, whose projects he had 
-divined and whose character he had studied, the best of his exper1- 
ence and his ability, the experience and ability of a journalist 
acquired in Rome and in other places in the course of events. Such 
qualities are somewhat rare at the Vatican. M. Benigni was 
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perfectly acquainted with the ways of his former comrades, their habits 
of work, and so on. He was exactly designed to fulfil the delicate 
function of “superintendent in the service of the press” im the offices 
of the State Secretariat. He receives Italian and foreign journalists, 
the novices among them are imposed upon by his competence and 
his authority, and the most experienced are astounded at his insinu- 
ating suppleness. He knows how to vary the form of a piece of 
information according to the colour of the paper which is to receive it, 
or even according to the character of the correspondent who is to pass 
it on. He has means of directly interesting the newspapers in the 
communication ; he knows how their zeal should be either maintained 
or discouraged; and how advantage may be taken of rivalries and 
competing interests; he is well aware of the value of the “exclusive 
“confidence” by which one paper may be favoured to the detriment 
of the others. What a revolution to bring about in the Vatican in the 
course of a few months by the boldness and the savozr-fazre of one 
man alone! The time was long gone by when poor M. Cason, 
director of the Osservatore Romano, had been reproached, as it were, 
with treason, for having communicated in advance to a few foreign 
correspondents, in order. to be agreeable to them, the text of the 
encyclicals and of other pontifical documents. M. Benigni conducts 
his service according to his own idea of it; his experience alone 
decides the means to be employed; whatever they may be his 
conscience never interferes; and if at times it would seem an appro- 
priate moment for him to make excuses for the liberties taken with 
the common moral law, he is congratulated on account of the results 
obtained. The policy of Cardinal Merry del Val took shape and 
character from the day the Secretary of State met Benigni. 

But the system is incomplete so long as the means of action are 
limited to information by word of mouth. An organ of wider 
publicity becomes indispensable. The State Secretariat must have 
its own page of telegrams, like the big Chancelleries. Can the 
money required for a complicated and costly establishment be found ? 
This is not quite certain. But M. Benigni considers that the essential 
point is to begin. The paper will be published daily as best it may ; 
if it is not printed it will be manifolded. It will only circulate in 
Rome; but the newspapers, out of curiosity or in complaisance, will 
reproduce the telegrams, and the foreign correspondents will take 
care to scatter them to the four corners of the earth at their own 
charges. Such was, at the beginning, the position of the Corris- 
pondenza Romana. 

M. Benigni was not the man to stop there. He wanted a telegraph 
agency, and he had it, without its costing the State Secretariat much 
more. The former editor of the Miscellanea, for the printing of his 
scientific review, had recourse to a little printing-press established 
for their own use by some monks not very far from the Vatican. 
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He was acquainted with a highly intelligent young Bavarian there, 
who was somewhat discontented with his lot. M. Benigni took an 
interest in him, kept him informed of some of his projects, and soon 
attached him to himself. He first got him introduced as a tutor 
into the house of Prince Filippo Lancelotti, who had not long since 

given generous support to the Voce della Verité, and continued 
his interest and confidence in the former editor. Later, when the 
high offices obtained at the Vatican removed M. Benigni from his 
chair at the Propaganda, he put the young Bavarian priest in his 
place, and at the same time the latter became his secretary, and then 
his collaborator on the Corrispondenza Romana. 

The assistance of an intelligent and educated German priest was 
in itself of great advantage to M. Benigni. Ignorance of the German 
language is one of the grievances which most frequently rouse 
Catholics in Germany not only against the officials of the Vatican, 
but also against Italian journalists. It is not so long ago that one 
of the staff. of the Neue Zuricher Nachrichten published a significant 
fact apropos of this; he had seen at the office of the Osservatore 
Romano a pile of issues of the Kélnische Volkszeitung, which ex- 
changes with the Roman paper, of which not one postal wrapper had 
been torn off.* After 50 years of Catholic journalism, M. Casoni, 
who, in his memoirs, highly praises this same German paper, calls 
it the Volskolnische Zeintung,’+ which goes to prove that he cannot 
have cast eyes on it very often, nor on any other. The help of a 
German secretary gave M. Benigni a real superiority over his Roman 
colleagues. On the other hand, the Bavarian priest was in com- 
munication with a certain number of German Catholic journals, and 

-especially with the great and rich association at Coblentz, the 
Zentral-Auskunfistelle der Katholischen Presse, at whose offices 
religious news is collected and subsequently sent out all over 
Germany. Thanks to him, an arrangement was made between the 
agency at Coblentz and the Corrispondenza Romana ; the semi-offcial 
organ of the State Secretariat would send all its news to the German 
bureau in Rome, and the latter would place its telegraph service 
at the disposition of the Corrispondenza. Thus all M. Benigni had 
to do was to send his manifolded paper to the branch of the German 
agency to get its contents, duly translated, telegraphed immediately 
to about half the papers in Germany. This arrangement afforded 
a double advantage: first, it was economical; and, secondly, it 
assured to the Corrispondenza, at least in part, the ready-made 
clientéle of the German agency. So it came about that one of the 
first German papers which subscribed for M. Benigni’s paper and 
regularly made use of its telegrams was Bismarck’s old paper, Die 

Hamburger Nachrichten. ‘We must do it the justice to say that it did 
not continue its confidence for long. 

“"¥ Meue Zitricher Nachrichten, 13 July, 1907. %:* t Casoni, of. cit. p. 292, note 1. 

VOL. XCIV. 52 
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It happened, and it still does happen, that there is a want of 
perfect conformity between the inessage telegraphed to Germany 
and that published in Rome. It is even suggested’ that if the sub- 
scribers in Rome agreed some evening to compare copies with one 
another there would be some surprises. But the Corrispondenza is 
not particular about an anomaly. However that may be, it is still 
distributed or posted each evening to its subscribers. The copies 
are offered for sale at the office of the agency in Rome, Via del 
Governo Vecchio, 30,* at a price which varies with each issue. One 
copy is posted up at the Press Association, another very irregularly 
at the Foreign Correspondents’ Syndicate, and the semi-official com- 
munications, together with the unauthorised news and criticisms of 
the Corrispondenza, very often go all round the world. On the other 
hand, M. Benigni, since the month of October, 1907, has persistently 
and formally declared that the Corrispondenza Romana neither 
officially nor semi-officially represents anyone, and since then, either 
by word of mouth or in writing, this improbable assertion has been 


several times renewed. 
% % % 


But it would be well to go back to the beginning of the Corrzs- 
pondenza, and to follow it into some of the campaigns it has 
undertaken. One single year of activity (July, 1907, to July, 1908) 
will give the attentive observer several instances which serve to 
characterise the method by which it receives its inspirations and 
the means it employs. 

The date of July 7 marks, if not the birth of this semi-official paper, at 
any rate its entry into the world. No one before that day had suspected 
its existence, which no doubt dated back several months. In Roman 
circles French affairs had not yet ceased to engage almost exclusive 
attention. A certain relaxation was, however, to be observed, and 
everything seemed to point to a very calm summer, since it had been 
decided to wait several months before publishing the Encyclical. 
The moment appeared to M. Benigni a favourable one for revealing 
to the Catholic world the existence of the Corrispondenza Romana by 
the noisy publication of an important piece of news concerning no~ 
longer France, but Germany. Everyone was astounded to learn - 
that a certain number of German Catholics, disciples and friends of | 
Professor Schell, had formed amongst themselves a secret league | 
“against the Index and for civilisation.” The Corrispondenza’ 
revealed at one stroke the existence of the conspiracy, its object, ' 
and the names of the principal accomplices, amongst whom were 
deputies, professors, writers, and some other very prominent Catholics, 
This piece of news, which had been obtained by some indiscretion, 
TS Bag ago the office of the Cor;tshondenza was transferred to Via de lle | 
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was, as always in such cases, incomplete and to some extent incorrect. 
The manner in which it was announced added to the enormity of 
the scandal. According to the Corrispondenza there was a vast 
international league. From the word “Kultur” (civilisation) the 
anonymous editor passed on to the word Kulturkampf, and observed 
that since the time of Bismarck the title chosen by the German 
Catholics had been for ever discredited. Then, by a less legitimate 
analogy, he passed from Kulturkampf to Associations Cultuelles, 
and defined the secret league as a union of priests and laymen, in 
order to attempt the formation of associations for public worship 
forbidden by the Sovereign Pontiff. 

On the same day, by a coincidence which would not be difficult 
to explain now, the Corriere della Sera, of Milan, improved on the 
revelations of the Corrispondenza. The Vatican had long been on 
the traces of a conspiracy; it scented it without succeeding in dis- 
covering it. What had aroused its suspicions was the admitted 
inclination of a secret organisation of French Catholics to submit to 
the Separation Law. There was, therefore, neither more nor less than 
an international plan for resisting the Holy See. And whilst 
emissaries of the Vatican were occupied in following up the traces 
of the French conspiracy, there burst like a bomb the revelation of a 
pecret league, “hatched by the compatriots of Bismarck with such 

“ability that the French conspiracy beside the reve against the 
“Index was a mere trifle.”* 

Three days later the Osservatore Romano joined the game, com- 
menting on the revelations of the new paper with quite unaccustomed 
violence.t Then came the turn of the French Catholic papers, such 
as LUnivers and la Croix. The scandal assumed enormous 
proportions. 

The German press was stirred; on all sides protests arose. The 
principal document published by the Corrispondenza, the petition 
addressed to the Pope by the Catholics of the league, had been 
communicated to a member of the German episcopate on July Ist, 
a week before the revelations. Between the authentic version of this 
address and the version made known by the Roman paper there were 
some notable differences. The list of signatories was incorrect, and 
several of the people who found themselves wrongly mentioned 
therein protested against the use made of their names. Anxious 
questions were asked as to whether the unknown Corrispondenza, 
which had so lightly published this scandal, did or did not represent 
an authorised view. Some papers were of opinion that the whole 
thing could only be an immense “bluff, cleverly put forth by the 
“State Secretary.” 

The Corrispondenza, however, pursued its campaign. In com- 
muniqués of a semi-official style it announced rigorous measures, 

* Corriere della Sera, 7th July, 1907. + Osservatore Romano, 10th July. 
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condemnations and additions to the Index. If it were to be believed, 
a new Syllabus was being prepared at the Vatican which would 
condemn a series of propositions extracted from the writings of 
Schell. A few voices having been raised in defence of the memory of 
the German professor, the Corrispondenza gave the defenders to 
understand that if they persisted it had in reserve various documents 
of a nature which would confound them. This was a quite distinct 
allusion to documents from the proceedings which the Holy Office 
had in earlier times taken against Schell. Must it, then, be admitted 
that the editors of the new paper could make use as they felt 
inclined, for the purposes of sustaining their campaign, of the most 
secret archives in the Vatican? It seemed unlikely until the day 
when it became a certainty. The Tyrrell affair succeeded in 
enlightening on the subject of the Corrispondenza those who had not 
been sufficiently convinced by the affair of the German league. 


The quarrel of Father Tyrrell, formerly a Jesuit, with the Holy 
See dated back almost a year, when M. Benigni thought well to 
entertain the public with it. With the Catholics of the league against 
the Index and the Encyclical Pascendi, Mr. Tyrrell pretty well took up 
the attention of the Corrispondenza Romana from July to October, 
1907. The English priest having been suspended a divinis on his 
resignation from the Jesuit Order, some of his friends undertook to 
obtain from the Holy See the re-establishment of his ecclesiastical 
rights. Letters on this subject were exchanged between the Prior of 
the Premonstratensians at Storrington and Cardinal Ferrata, at that 
time Prefect of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. The 
first conditions required by Rome were not accepted by Mr. Tyrrell: 
he had been asked to promise to submit to censure not only those 
of his writings which were destined to publicity, but also his corre- 
spondence.* Tyrrell’s friends pointed out to the Vatican that such 
a requirement was improper, and they so far prevailed on Cardinal 
Ferrata that by a second letter he limited the requirement of censure 
to such correspondence as should be of a didactic nature, or in which, 
under the guise of a private letter, he might have concealed some 
scientific or doctrinal work. 

M. Benigni was perfectly aware of the existence of these two 
successive letters. For the purpose of his argument he deemed 
it convenient to mix them up. The Corrispondenza began by assert- 
ing that the English priest had refused to submit to the common 


* The English version of the letter was published by the Giornale d’[talia of 
September 8th, 1907. 
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canonical law of censure, whilst, in fact, his refusal referred to the 
exceptional censure which they at first tried to impose on his private 
correspondence. Mr. Tyrrell denounced the equivocation. The 
semi-ofhicial paper immediately replied by accusing him of duplicity 
and bad faith. “The Holy See,” it declared, “requires only of the 
“Abbé Tyrrell that his private correspondence shall not be used fo 
“elude his obligations—admitted by him—concerning the ecclesi- 
“astical revision of those of his writings destined for publication.”* 
Tyrrell, falsely accused, tried to reply. The Corrispondenza simply 
continued to publish carefully chosen extracts from the secret papers 
kept in the archives of the Congregation. Father Tyrrell put an end 
to this singular campaign by inviting the semi-official organ, in a 
public letter, dated September 28th, 1907, to publish the whole of 
his correspondence with the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
instead of cautious extracts. It may be imagined that it was not 
through discretion that M. Benigni allowed this invitation to go 
without an answer. 


The separation of Church and State in France and the difficulties 
which have arisen owing to the new régime have during the past 
year furnished M. Benigni with a thousand opportunities of showing 
his zeal. As a champion of Intransigeance and a partisan, with 
Cardinal Merry del Val, of the most violent policy, the founder of 
the Corrispondenza is, above all things, bent on making any com- 
promise, and even any attempt at organisation in the Church in 
France impossible. I do not believe that the French bishops have 
ever been attacked in the anti-clerical press with so much violence, 
or, especially, with so much treachery, as they were in the sem1-official 
organ of the State Secretariat. The moderate French papers did 
at first, either by conviction or by prudence, what the German papers 
had done: they refused to consider the Corrispondenza as the mouth- 
piece of the Vatican, and distinguished as best they could between 
an official view such as the Osservatore Romano might have expressed 
and an Intransigeant opinion which the Corrispondenza might have 
echoed. M. Benigni hastened to undeceive them by causing the 
ideas which he had set forth in his paper, even to the very expres- 
sions used, to be repeated in the official organ of the Holy See. 

When the Abbé Lemire proposed and supported in the Chamber of 
Deputies an amendment with a view to safeguarding part of the 
property of the Church of France, the Corraspondenza published, 
during the month of November, 1907, a series of articles against 


* Corvispondenza Romana, September 8th, 1907. 
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him which were so offensive that the priest-deputy felt he could 
not refrain from replying to them. He did so, denying also with 
energy that M. Benigni’s organ had any official character. He was 
then given to understand that he had made a mistake, and if he had 
not already had absolutely convincing proofs, he might have con- 
vinced himself of it on the occasion of his recent journey to Rome. 
In vain did he solicit the honour of being received by the Holy Father 
and by the Cardinal Secretary of State. He was informed somewhat | 
rudely that the door he must first knock at for admission was that 
of M. Benigni. 

A little later it was the turn of Monseigneur Fuzet, Archbishop of 
Rouen. This prelate came to Rome with a scheme with regard to 
ecclesiastical insurance, and was fortunate enough to obtain the verbal 
approval of the Pope. No sooner had he returned to his diocese 
than he published the good news. The Corrispondenza gave him the 
lie pure and simple, and confided to an Italian paper, which it was 
in the habit of favouring with its information, the charge of explain- 
ing that Monseigneur Fuzet had no doubt expressed himself badly in 
his conversation with the Pope, and that he had incorrectly inter- 
preted Pius X.’s idea. The Tribuna published the Corrispondenza’s 
communiqué in two successive issues, and the Osservatore Romano 
took it up in its turn three days later. 

A few Catholics in Paris and in Rome tried, in spite of all this, 
to make known what an advantage the establishment of such 
insurance societies would be to the Church of France, and the import- 
ance which a large number of French bishops attached to them. M. 
Benigni hastened to contradict them on both points. On the first, he 
replied by giving or arranging for an interview with the representative 
of a great Paris newspaper, in which it was affirmed that the decision 
of Rome, whatever it was, would cause no damage whatever to the 
material interests of the French clergy, and that, besides, the decision 
was not yet known. At the date of that interview the letter in 
which the Pope forbade the insurances was already signed, and the 
day on which the article inspired by M. Benigni appeared in the 
French paper, Pius X.’s letter was published in the columns of the 
Osservatore Romano, On the second point, M. Benigni categorically 
announced that the unanimous opinion of the French bishops had 
declared against the proposed measure. A declaration in this sense was 
published’ by a Roman paper in the form of an interview that the 
Paris correspondent of the paper had secured with a highly-placed 
French prelate. The correspondent having publicly declared that he 
had never sent anything resembling this interview to his paper, it 
was discovered that the article had been manufactured in the office 
of the State Secretariat, and that the official who transmitted it had 
himself indicated in what form it was desired it should be published. 
Some time afterwards M. Benigni received a visit from two French 
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ecclesiastics, who reproached him indignantly on account of his 
campaign and his odious proceedings. M. Benigni almost made 
excuses: he has never since forgiven these honest people for ae 
too clearly proved to him his own dishonesty. 


It would be impossible to enumerate here all the campaigns which 
the Corrispondenza Romana has conducted by similar methods in the 
past year against Italian Catholics, priests or laymen: treacherous 
insinuations, false denunciations, and outrageous mockery,  M. 
Benigni never quails before meannesses or improper methods. The 
victims who would like to reply can scarcely do so, as few papers 
in Italy, or even abroad, care to enter into open conflict with the 
terrible Corrzspondenza. For M. Benigni is everywhere. He 
meddles with everyone’s affairs, even with those which have least to do 
with the Church. He goes into municipal politics as well as general 
politics, and even into foreign matters. I know a person who went 
all round the newspaper offices in Rome to secure the insertion of his 
reply to an attack made by the Corrizspondenza. The answer he got 
was almost everywhere the same : “We can do nothing for you before 
“the elections!” Should some paper offer any resistance to M. 
Benigni’s pretensions, the under-secretary of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
has infallible means at his disposal for quelling it. Rome has not yet 
forgotten the adventure of an organ reputed to be Liberal, which 
would not consent to change its tone, and found itself forbidden in 
one after another of a large number of dioceses by episcopal authority. 
It was on the point of being forbidden in Rome itself. It was forced 
to surrender and accept as its editor for Vatican news and religious 
affairs a colleague of M. Benigni, the same man who nominally, if 
not actually, was for some months manager of the Corrispondenza 
Romana. 

M. Benigni’s system, indeed, assumes, in order that it may work 
without risk, I will not say the complicity, but at least the com- 
plaisance, of a great number of Italian and even foreign papers. 
M. Benigni has been able to build it up, and he knows how to keep 
it. He derives great advantage from the comparative ignorance of 
religious affairs of the correspondents and journalists, who are ordinarily 
much better acquainted with high politics than with theology, canon 
law, or ecclesiastical administration. The business of the Vatican is 
special, complicated, difficult to understand, and still more difficult 
to set forth correctly. On the other hand, sources of information on 
all that has to do with ecclesiastical affairs are very meagre in Rome ; 
fantastic statements appear and circulate everywhere; it is not easy 
to obtain authentic news elsewhere than from the office of the State 
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Secretariat. M. Benigni profits by this double circumstance to exert 
a sort of obliging tyranny over the journalists and correspondents. 
They are in danger of making a mistake; they are enlightened ; they 
have no time to get information by their own methods or to control 
the information they receive; they are informed; their task is 
simplified; they are saved from uncertainty or embarrassment ; all, 
be it understood, on condition that they accept and reproduce without 
inquiry or criticism the information with which they are supplied. 

If they decided to exercise some liberty with regard to this 
advantageous constraint and make a choice from the news thus 
supplied to them, they would be told: “ All or nothing ; either you will 
“publish all our news or you will not have any.” And one can 
imagine that such an alternative will cause even experienced journal- 
ists to think twice. 

It is in this way that several German and French papers, com- 
paratively independent, receive and publish influenced and sometimes 
lying news from Rome. It is in this way that a great English paper, 
with a just reputation for impartiality in religious matters, has seemed 
several times in the course of last year and this, to adopt in its 
correspondence from Rome a very different point of view from that 
which it ordinarily takes on questions of religious philosophy 
and ecclesiastical politics. The consequences of this system may 
easily be seen, and also how far the action exerted by one single 
telegraph agency—one might almost say by one single man+—on 
European and even universal public opinion may extend. 

A regard for truth in no way hinders the Corrispondenza Romana. 
According to the needs of the cause it serves, does it affirm and deny 
without shame. “ Deny such and such statements,” says M. Benigni to 
a foreign correspondent. The latter remarks that the news in 
question has not been published anywhere. “ Deny it all the same,” 
replies the Roman prefect in a tone of decision; “I have reason to 
“believe that if it has not yet been published, it is just going to be.” 
And the trick has been played. How many denials elicited in this 
manner have there been this last year! The Tad/et has given one 
illustration, without, however, relating how several persons who had 
heard with their own ears certain words of the Pope which were con- 
sidered imprudent, were imperiously requested to declare that they 
had not heard them, and refused. 

Nor is any regard for probability an obstacle, since probability, 
after all; is founded practically on the general consent of the papers, 
and M. Benigni’s efforts have achieved this important condition, to 
the benefit of the undertaking which he directs. 

* * % 

The organisation of the press surrounding the Vatican and serving 
the party which to-day makes the law is so complete and so perfect 
that one cannot be surprised at anything except this. How is it that 
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men who have at their disposal so remarkable an instrument and such 
powerful means of influence have so far obtained only mediocre and 
most often negative results? One is forced to conclude that intrigue 
is one thing and real policy another. The men of the Corrispondenza 
Komana, with their allies and their protectors, have, by marvellously 
combined efforts, created a system which intrigue and policy can 
both make use of with advantage. We have seen what intrigue can 
do with it; we do not yet perceive what the policy of the Vatican 
has gained by it; what the good name and traditional honour of the 
Roman Church has lost by it, and is still losing every day, appears 
unfortunately with too much notoriety for me to allow myself to 
pursue it in these pages. 


GRANVELLE. 


SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION IN CHINA. 


EVER has Europe met with a more interesting and startling 
problem than that of the new era commencing in China, 
that prehistoric State which, though now a veritable piece of Oriental 
antiquity, was once the “Flower of the East.” It is a flower the 
pricelessness of whose seed defies all doubt. That her people are 
intelligent, self-respecting and hard-working nobody can deny. 
Her civilisation, of time immemorial origin, although with many faults 
and peculiarities, is a civilisation nevertheless; only, it has at last 
come face to face with its more modern Occidental rival, and is now 
left to choose between total destruction and accepting those severe 
mortifications that are being forced upon her. Evidently, she is 
choosing the second alternative, and the world is awaiting the 
result. 

However, it may be wondered that modern science has not received 
its due recognition sooner. The intrinsic power of modern science, 
both terrible and attractive, and, in fact, irresistible, would at once 
have made a great impression upon a people of much less intelligence 
than ours. It could not but raise our curiosity, the result of which 
would be a closer enquiry, and hence would lead us into the under- 
standing of the West. How was it possible, then, that we should 
remain seemingly blind for at least half a century of close intercourse 
with Europe? 

It would be wrong to say that we were not impressed by the 
new-comers. For, indeed, even at the time of the Opium War we 
were considerably annoyed at finding ourselves not a match for those 
“unimportant barbarians of the sea.” But as the relation remained 
more or less purely commercial, nothing much was done before the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. It was only after the 
conclusion of the Civil War (the Taiping Rebellion) that we began 
to notice the strange surroundings that were encroaching upon us 
day by day; and to realise, too, that the blue-eyed and yellow-haired 
people knew something more than merely money-making. 
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Many intelligent Chinese of that time who had the opportunity 
of observing closely and at first hand the Western methods of 
civilisation were entirely convinced of the superiority of the latter, 
the Marquis Tseng, for example, who being the son of Tseng Kwob 
Fan—that distinguished general and thoughtful philosopher, above 
all, the greatest writer China had in the last century—was carefully 
educated by his father and may therefore be called Chinese of the 
Chinese. Yet he (the Marquis), after being ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, became the most progressive man of his time. 
Many readers will probably remember his long article in the 
Nineteenth Century, in which he summarised his ideas of reform. 
The greater part of his writings, however, were suppressed by his 
family for their own interest, so that it is difficult to say to what 
extent he understood Western ideas; but, judging from what he 
did, it is evident that he was entirely converted. The fact that 
he gave his daughter in marriage to his secretary, an English- 
man, is sufficient proof of this. Nor was he the only one who held 
enlightened views; Kweh Sung Tuo, for instance, who has also been 
ambassador to England, was his great friend and supporter. 

But the mass—I mean that of the thinking class—was not so ready 
to submit prejudice to reason, and therefore the nation as a whole 
has had to suffer on account of a few. Amour propre has been the 
chief and almost only cause of our pursuing persistently our old 
course. We could have learnt much, but we would not. All the 
time recognising that foreigners have much to teach us, and much 
that we should like to know, we could not for a moment think it 
possible to stoop to receive instruction from others: we have always 
been intellectually if not politically independent in the East. While 
secretly admiring, and even longing) to possess that which the 
Europeans knew, we were inventing a thousand and one stories and 
prejudices to satisfy our own vanity and conceit. 

It has, perhaps, never been fully understood by European 
observers that we were placed on quite a different intellectual 
standpoint from that of the Japanese. Japan was used to receiving 
outside influence. Once the Europeans proved to them their 
superiority, they had no difficulty in adapting themselves to the new 
state of things, just as they did years ago in adopting Chinese ideas. 
We were different : we were not used to receiving lessons from others. 
True it is that Buddhism came to us from India; but then it 
came mingled with religious enthusiasm, and only acquired its 
power through centuries of struggle, while its philosophy was almost 
unknown to us until the ninth century, when under the T’ang 
Dynasty great freedom of thought was granted. Therefore, cursed 
with the weakness of over-estimating our own qualities, we would 
not change from a teacher to a pupil. 

Never, therefore, was a greater service done to our country than 
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that disastrous war with Japan. China was then really humbled, 
humbled to an extent she never knew before; for though she was 
beaten by Europeans over and over. again, she was not well 
prepared, and the engagements were hardly anything like a battle. 
But not so in the war with Japan: we had a better fleet, which was 
then considered very efficient by Europeans, and our army, though of 
less repute, was well-armed at least; and besides, the Japanese army 
was then very insignificant. Yet we were beaten! Before the war 
we thought that the whole power of Europe was built on cannon, 
battleships and machines; so we hastened to buy and even to manu- 
facture these things, imagining that we had nothing more to learn from 
the West. At least, so thought most of the great men in China then, 
amongst whom Li Hung Chung stood prominent. Had we been 
winners in the war, our conceit would have been immeasurably 
increased and there would have been no hope of our ever enquiring 
into the Western life, still less of appreciating its value. Happily for 
us, we lost, and the loss opened our eyes. They were so unmistakably 
opened then that even the sternest of reactionaries could not fail 
to notice that it was something more than mere machines which made 
the West so powerful, and that we must pay some attention to this or 
else forfeit our country. 

After the prematurely organised coup d'état of 1898 (when such 
drastic edicts as the converting of all temples into schools were 
issued), and the reaction of 1900 (the Boxer rising), we were left up 
to the ears in debt. Incapable even of self-defence, and with our 
very existence daily threatened, we at last humbled ourselves and 
began to learn in earnest what we might have learnt years before but 
for our vanity. 

Of late, Europe has been startled by the news that the Chinese 
Government has taken great steps towards a change. It has 
_ reorganised the army, established schools and colleges, sent students 
abroad, abolished the useless State examinations, founded new boards 
and offices, and even gone so far as to send a Commission abroad to 
study the constitutions of the Powers. A parliament has been talked 
of, opium has been prohibited and a hundred other things have been 
done: all these events, either truly or with exaggeration, have been 
received with great attention in Europe. 

Our friends here seem to think that we Orientals can perform 
miracles: that we can achieve in a few months what Europe has only 
achieved after years of struggle and bloodshed; and that our 
Government will be so disinterested and generous as to give the 
people entire freedom at the expense of its own advantages and 
class-privileges. Surely, a little knowledge of history will enable 
them to see that the road to progress, in its very nature, cannot be 
shortened even by the length of a step. The Chinese are, after all, 
but flesh aad blood, and cannot, therefore, be excepted from those 
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laws which have been proved over and over again in European — 
history. Governments are conservative by nature, and especially 
such a one as ours. Every national movement is originated by the 
“knowing” people of the nation, and forced upon its Government 
after it has been well spread amongst the masses. All the pretences 
which the Chinese Government has made lately can be traced to 
the people. These pretences were intended not so much to throw dust 
into the eyes of the foreigners as to quiet the discontent which had 
been manifesting itself throughout the country. The revolutionary 
movement was too strong for the weak Government, and our rulers 
saw that if they rested inactive the. opposite movement would 
be irresistible ; and that by grasping too much they would lose their 
privileges altogether. All their promises were aimed at giving the 
moderate element among the agitating crowd a hope of obtaining 
liberty without violence, and in the meantime the Government wished 
to strengthen its hand with an army. Now that its hand is stronger, 
does it not show signs of a decidedly reactionary tendency? To us, 
who knew the true nature of our Government, this was clear from 
the beginning; yet not a few observant Europeans have been so far 
deceived as to cherish many false hopes. I do not mean, however, 
that anything hitherto done by the Chinese Government has had no. 
salutary effects. On the contrary, the abolition of gross abuses has 
helped us towards real freedom, although the Government did not 
foresee the consequence. 

Enough has been said, I think, to guard us against attaching too 
much importance to the actions of the Government. The real 
salvation of China lies with her people, not her Government, and to 
look for it we must pay more attention to their social movements, 
which are, after all, the chief factors in any political change. I will, 
therefore, endeavour to show, to the best of my ability, the important 
changes in social organisation, customs, and sentiments in China 
during the last ten years. 

First and foremost amongst these changes came the development 
of the Press. True it is that there has always been a sort of official 
newspaper published in Pekin; but it was miserably printed and 
contained nothing but edicts and official appointments. In some | 
respects it resémbled the London Gazette of the seventeenth century. 
There was no article and no discussion of any kind. No one, except 
those who were expecting appointments, ever dreamed of reading 
it. Before the Chino-Japanese War two daily papers were published 
in Shanghai: the Six-pao and the Sin-min-chung-pao. They had 
some resemblance to a newspaper, but they were badly written and 
worse printed. There was a weak and timorous leading article— 
the editor dared not say anything beyond what was metaphorical— 
and the news was more or less local and hardly worth reading. 
Their readers were consequently very few. In my native town, 
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where there were sixty thousand people (out of whom at least three 
thousand could read), only one copy of the Siz-pao was to be found. 
The privileged reader of this solitary copy was, of course, an 
exceptionally well-read man. I remember well, when the war with 
Japan was going on, how people used to flock to his residence for 
news, and how they expressed their indignation and disbelief when a 
defeat on our side was announced. The paper was sent to him 
weekly, and often arrived at its destination after a delay of three 
or four weeks, although we were within a night’s journey of Shanghai, 
where it was published. The fact is, there was not a single 
Government post-office in my town then, and the papers were 
delivered by a mérchant’s agent, who not only read them first, but 
circulated them amongst his friends and relations before finally 
putting them into the hands of the original subscriber. To-day, 
what a contrast! In the same town two hundred copies of the above- 
mentioned paper are sold, besides many other journals. 

The number of newspapers has increased with amazing rapidity 
within the last decade. In Pekin, where no newspapers existed 
before 1902, there are now ten; and—most surprising of all—one of 
these is edited by a woman. In all the large provincial towns—even 
in such a one as Tai-yuan-foo in Shan-se, which is situated so far 
from the coast that until recently the difficulty of communication has 
been extreme—local papers are published. It is at Shanghai, 
however, that these palpitators of public opinion abound. Under 
the protection of the settlement, they are free from interference by 
the officials, and taking this advantage the editor’s attitude has become 
easy and bold. The result of this is that not only is the increase 
in numbers great, but the improvements which some of these papers 
have undergone within a short period is amazing. Take, for 
example, the Chong-wat-tse-pao (the Universal Gazette), which was 
founded about 1898, under a management that was shocking in the 
extreme. Five years ago it had only four pages, but now it has 
twelve. It has special correspondents all over China, and all the 
news is sent by wire. Important news is printed in large type and 
neatly arranged in order of the provinces. The leading articles are 
very outspoken and bold. They are probably of very little literary 
value, but this is arranged expressly for the purpose of widening its 
circulation amongst the less-educated classes. Foreign news is not 
neglected. Though it has no special correspondents in Europe, it 
has one in Japan, and voluntary contributions from our students in 
Europe (which are plentiful) are eagerly sought after and carefully 
chosen. 

No less well-organised is the Tse-pao (the Eastern T imes). In fact, 
as far as internal politics are concerned, no newspapers in Europe 
or in Japan are so well-informed. Its managers spare neither pains 
nor expense to “fish out ” those secrets which the Government wishes 
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to keep, and their achievements towards this end are a continuous 
history of remarkable “scoops.” Long before the New Tibetan 
Treaty was signed every article in it was published and analysed. 
The details of the administrative reform of last September and the 
appointment of the new Viceroy of Manchuria appeared two clear 
months before the edicts were out. Then, besides politics, many 
interesting topics are discussed. Serial and short stories are 
published: some of them are translations of well-known works in 
English or French, but more frequently we find in them satires 
written in a form calculated to expose the rottenness of the existing 
Government and Legislature. 

Parallel with the improvement in newspapers runs the increase in 
the numbers of books and periodicals. All sorts of monthly and 
fortnightly reviews have literally sprung into existence, and new 
books come out by the score every month, most of them being 
translations of works on politics, history, philosophy, laws, science and 
arts. In the periodicals party spirit sometimes runs very high, and 
two papers of different parties—for instance, the Muin-pao (the 
People), which is conducted by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the well-known 
revolutionary leader, and the Six-min-chung-pao (the New People), 
the organ of Mr. K’wang Yu Wei, the great reformer—will often 
engage in a hot debate over questions of burning importance. 

The effects of this great change for the better in the Press are 
innumerable and somewhat difficult to analyse. Some idea, however, 
may be derived from the following description. Ten years ago, to 
take for illustration the facts in my own town as I have done above, 
there was no such thing as a reading public. This has been created 
solely by the Press. In those days the publication of a new book 
was most rare. The books published were reprints of the classics, 
and, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, a few translations 
of scientific text-books. As with all such books, their circulation 
was very limited. The majority of those who can read seldom go 
beyond the popular novels such as: “The History of the Three 
“Kingdoms” and “ The Heroes of the Isle.” Nobody ever troubled 
himself about politics. During the Chino-Japanese War very few 
people had any clear idea of the events. We knew, of course, that 
we were disagreeably beaten, but as to how, why, when or where 
we had not the slightest idea. At that time, the Government was 
nothing to the people. Not one in ten thousand could name the 
Ministers of State or the Governors and Viceroys of the different 
provinces, much less discuss their actions and characters. To-day, 
even a schoolboy can give you a fairly accurate account of 
the late Russo-Japanese War; and a village teacher, who has 
probably never been outside his native village, talks with enthusiasm 
about the coming Constitution, the Educational Policy, the change of 
the important officials, etc., etc. The influence of the Press, therefore, 
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is immense, and the members of the Government are not slow to 
realise that they are being handicapped very much in their old 
tyrannical ways. They are trying every means to get the papers 
under. their own control—but they will never succeed. 

Perhaps the persons most influenced by the Press are the provincial 
officials. Not only do they often get blame thrown upon them by 
their more powerful brothers in the central government, but also, 
being situated not so much in a cluster, they are more liable to be 
selected for individual criticism. Only a few months ago the 
Viceroy of Nankin was attacked. He was so troubled that he 
actually descended from his high pedestal and wrote a letter to the 
paper explaining the motives of his measure—a thing never heard 
of in China before! The petty provincial officers, also, are now 
under the watchful eyes of a reporter. In the good old times they 
could practise the most extraordinary injustices and yet not be found 
out by their superiors. The people so ill-used had no means of 
getting redress except that of directly petitioning the Governor 
or the Viceroy, which as a rule was worse for the petitioner, and 
often meant his ruin. Nowadays, a farthing stamp will bring a letter 
before the editor of an influential paper, which will most probably be 
read by the Viceroy or Governor of the province. If his statement is 
not contradicted by the person in question, an enquiry will most likely 
be held, unless the accused is a man of untainted reputation or the 
Governor exceptionally blind. 

A very pleasant fact is that the morale of the Press runs very 
high, except in the official organs and some of the local papers. All 
the leading papers are free from corruptions of any kind. Let me 
cite an example in proof of this. Some time ago the Chong-wazi-tse- 
pao came into possession of some facts concerning the secret relations 
of an ex-Ambassador to Russia. This ex-official came to the editor 
and offered him £2,000; but, to his regret, he was promptly refused 
and exposed all the more vigorously, which settled his hope of 
getting a new appointment. 

The influence of the reviews is somewhat different. They are the 
medium through which new ideas and theories are transmitted ; 
not being exclusively occupied with politics, their scope is wider. 
Unlike the daily papers, they are extremly well written, and a 
few of them are of great literary value. The editors of the Mzn-pao 
(the People) and the Szn-min-chung-pao (the New People) are 
universally acknowledged to be the two greatest Chinese writers now 
living. Most of the editors and contributors, moreover, know at least 
one foreign language, which very visibly influences their writings 
for the better. Without losing the best element of Chinese literature, 
they are changing the style and, to some extent, even the construction 
of the Chinese language. New terms and phrases are created almost 
every day, the result being that Chinese prose is becoming “less 
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“majestic, less artfully involved, less variously musical, than that of 
“an earlier age, but more lucid, more easy, and better fitted for 
“controversy and narrative.” 

Very closely connected with the development of the Press is the 
amelioration of internal communication. The number of letters 
sent through the Post Office increased twenty-five per cent. in 1905. 
This was rendered possible by the opening of the railways. In the 
south and south-east, where the rivers are navigable, steamers have 
long been in use, but the difficulty of intercourse in Central China 
was very great indeed. Since the opening of the Pekin-Hankow 
railway this difficulty has been partly removed. This is by no means 
only a commercial improvement. The quick transit of intelligence of 
all kinds to the North has done wonders in the way of opening up 
the minds of the people. On the other hand, the inhabitants of 
Shan-se, who are specially nuted for their capacity as bankers, have 
not been slow to take all its advantages. Again, the line between 
Shanghai and Ningpo is nearly complete, and when it is ready it 
will connect more intimately (for they are already connected by 
steamers) the provinces of Kiang-su and Che-kiang. From an 
intellectual point of view, these two would probably rank as the 
highest in China but for the province of Canton. The Cantonese, 
having been endowed with great commercial capacity, are very easy 
with strangers, and consequently Canton is most frequented by 
foreigners. In this province many remarkable men have lately been 
produced; amongst these may be mentioned K’wang Yu Wei and 
Liang Che Chow, the two leaders in the coup @état of 1898, and Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the revolutionary party. Besides this, 
many important positions in the Government are just now held by 
Cantonese—positions never held by them before. All these afford 
a striking example of what frequent foreign intercourse has done for 
Canton, for the Cantonese have hitherto played no part whatever in 
Chinese history. 

By the establishment of public schools, the diffusion of education 
is daily increasing. This is noticed by the most casual observer, but 
the difference between the old and the new learning is difficult even 
for ourselves to realise. First of all, there is an entirely different 
method of education. The average teacher of the old days went no 
further than giving us a very elementary idea of history and literature ; 
and those desiring a higher education had to conduct their own 
studies themselves at their own expense. Oftentimes we found a 
man who, having obtained his first degree in the State examinations, 
wished to further his knowledge in classical and literary works, but 
despaired at the appalling sight of those thousands of volumes which 
he must digest all by himself with only the help of a dictionary. It is 
true that there were great teachers with crowds of students, or rather 
disciples, around them, but these teachers were very scarce, because 
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they had to be men of great ability and attainments. This great 
difficulty of finding good direct instruction explains the huge regard 
and affection which every Chinese had for his teacher. 

Perhaps in no other branch of studies so much as mathematics is the 
difficulty of self-instruction so vividly exemplified. It used to be the 
death of many who possessed a special taste for the science of 
_ numbers. They had only books to teach them and their labour was 
consequently tenfold. The late Professor Hua, one of | China's 
greatest mathematicians, if not the greatest, told us in his “ Memoirs ” 
that he learnt addition and subtraction entirely by himself. He 
read all the works and translations on the subject with a care that is 
incredible, and achieved his ambition only after forty years of hard 
work. At first he had to make a pair of compasses for himself, and 
he used to spend sleepless nights in solving a problem. But he was 
by no means the only example. Many men, whose physique was 
not strong enough, died of over-work. To-day, in the schools, how- 
ever imperfect they may be, students receive actual instruction—a 
luxury never known to us before! 

Again, there is a great difference between the subjects learnt 
under the old and the new systems. The old State examinations 
consisted of an artificial system of literature which enslaved the 
students into drudgery and retarded the formation of true prose. 
The so-called educated class knew nothing beyond elementary 
Chinese history and literature, and the world outside was a dead 
letter to them. To-day in the schools (private or public) elementary 
sciences are taught and one foreign language at least is compulsory. 
Geography, history and literature are methodically if not intelligently 
taught, and the general ignorance of things has entirely disappeared. 
In many schools sports and drill are considered essential, and the 
customary defect in the student’s physique has now vanished. 

Last, but not least, the parents’ purpose in sending their children 
to school is very different from what it was. We have never under- 
stood what real education meant. We learned to write and read 
simply because the State examinations demanded it. Indeed a child 
was not allowed by most parents to learn anything but reading and 
writing. J remember well that ten years ago I was severely handled 


for trying to make figures on paper. My mother was so frightened — 


that she ordered everything that could possibly attract my attention 
to this subject to be removed. Therefore those who were not 
ambitious did not need to go very far, and they did not go far. 
A merchant or a shopkeeper could hardly write a commercial letter, 
because to keep the books was all that his situation required. To 
teach an apprentice anything more than arithmetic and bookkeeping 
was then horribly ridiculous. The idea of educating a man morally, 
physically and intellectually to make him a good citizen never entered 
our heads. Learning was only regarded as an indispensable means 
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of going into official life and was therefore totally confined to this 
class. To-day we send our sons to school mainly for the sake of 
education. Whatever calling in life they may choose, they must 
know something more than what their profession demands. If they 
do their work well they have every hope of being sent abroad to be | 
further educated at the expense of their school, and failing to achieve 
this, it will not be too late for them to enter on a commercial or other 
such life that suits them. 

Next in importance to the development of the Press and education 
is the growth of a new system of industry. The world is accustomed 
to call us industrious and diligent, but there exists in China a most 
idle and good-for-nothing class of people. I refer to the aristocracy 
of the country. Being sons of officials or ex-officials, or their relations, 
any sort of activity is a disgrace to them. Thinking, no doubt, like 
Benjamin Franklin’s servant, that “the only gentleman in the world is 
“a pig,” they went so far as to grow long nails and wear long robes in 
order to show how incapable and unfitted they were for work. 

On the other hand, the station of the merchant is very low. When 
he is poor, he is little better than an agricultural labourer. When he 
is rich, he is liable to be insulted, robbed or blackmailed by the 
official class, and this is the chief reason why the Chinese emigrants 
in America are afraid to come home after having made their fortunes. 
By degrees, however, their importance is being felt, and the proud 
aristocracy are beginning to feel uneasy. They may still retain 
their dignity, they may make their importance felt, they may rest 
idle all day long, but they cannot live half so comfortably as those 
merchants whom they despise. To enter into the State service is 
not an easy matter, for the supply far exceeds the demand: the 
misery of those waiting for appointments is proverbial. They now 
look round and begin to think whether it is not a mistake to let others 
make money and themselves to starve. The Press is daily urging 
the importance of exploring mineral wealth, building factories and 
creating new industries. The few of their class who have had 
the opportunity of travelling represent to them pleasant pictures of 
the corresponding class in other countries, where every man tries to 
do his share. All these forces combine to direct their attention 
to an active life; and, to do them justice, quite a number of them 
have begun devoting themselves to some occupation. The following 
serves for an illustration :— 

Chang Gien, a native of T’ung-chow, being a Chong Yuan (the 
Senior Wrangler in the examination for the Han-lin or third degree) 
was entitled to some great Government post, but instead he returned 
to his native province and there erected a cotton factory. This caused 
a great scandal in the whole province, and his relations were 
astonished and disgusted. The affair was the chief topic of talk and 
gossip for months in the neighbouring towns, and everybody 
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condemned him as being mad and unbecoming his high dignity. But 
in spite of all he went on with his work quietly and with. sufficient 
capital he introduced the most up-to-date system of manufacturing 
cotton goods. After nine years of hard labour he now employs 
2,300 hands, and realised in 1905 a net profit of £50,000 sterling. 
T’ung-chow, which ranked among the poorest towns in the province, 
is now one of the chief industrial centres, and will soon be opened to 
foreign commerce, not as a “treaty port,” but as a free market. Mr. 
Chang is now the most influential man in the province, and nobody 
attempts any enterprise without first obtaining his advice. He is 
the president of a railway company, of the Association of Printers 
and Publishers and of the Chamber of Commerce, all of which are 
of recent formation. Once the spell is broken, every man is following 
his example, and what a blessing this is to us! A modern industry 
cannot flourish if the prospects are not secure, and the security of an 
enterprise is diminished in inverse ratio to its importance in a country 
where blackmail and official interference are so frequent. An 
enterprise undertaken by a member of the aristocracy is therefore 
the only one that can stand firm: even a viceroy risks his position by 
daring to interfere with it. The ex-Viceroy of Canton lost his 
place through acting directly against the local gentry. 

Another sign of the times is the desire for co-operation. Hitherto, 
limited companies and syndicates have been most scarce. Everybody 
believed in conducting his own business, and with his own capital. 
But now we realise the impossibility of creating modern industry 
without extensive trust, and every new enterprise is being undertaken 
by a company. This development, however, is only in its infancy 
and awaits improvement. 

No less important is the change of national customs and habits. 
The anti-foot-binding movement has been successful beyond expec- 
tation. Hardly five years have passed since this movement became 
general, and already thousands, even tens of thousands, are liberated 
from this abominable custom. Without the slightest exaggeration 
it may be said that children now under ten years are entirely free 
from this torture. The progress of the anti-opium movement is less 
rapid, but it is going on steadily. It is hoped, nay it is certain, that 
before long the higher classes will be free from this filthy habit; but 
to get it out of sight altogether is another matter. The cause of this 
vice among the higher classes is different from that among the lower. 
The former smoked opium because they had nothing better to do; 
the latter did it because they wanted something to make them 
insensible to their misery. As soon as the former have regular 
occupations, they are bound to let tiis idle habit go; but the latter, 
whose position cannot be improved fer years to come, will find it 
difficult to break off. Even if they are compelled to abstain from 
this vice, another habit equally baa will surely take its place. In 
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this respect, opium smoking is exactly like drinking in this country. 
Public opinion can easily prevent the successor to the Earl of Chatham 
from getting through half a dozen bottles of champagne in one night, 
but it cannot keep a workman away from his habitual public-house. 
All these things certainly make a pleasant picture; but I am no 
optimist. Whilst society shows unmistakable symptoms of progress, 
the miseries of the general public caused by mal-administration are 
unspeakable. We are now suffering from the worst possible financial 
crisis. [he madness of a few Manchus made us pay sixty-five millions 
sterling, together with six millions sterling interest, to be paid 
yearly. The central Government has no other financial policy than to 
demand the money from the Viceroys or the Provincial Governors, and 
the latter in their turn demand it from the people by increasing the 
taxation (direct or indirect). When they fail in this resource, they 
start coining base copper coins from their own mint—trying to call 
a penny a sixpence and imagining themselves richer. The result of 
this is an utter confusion of the currency, which has been a com- 
plicated question for a long time. The price of food, especially rice, 
has doubled in the course of the last decade. The population has 
increased far out of proportion to industry. The sudden extension 
of the use of steamers in the navigable rivers, and the opening of the 
railways, have thrown quite a considerable number of men out of work. 
In a word, there is no work, and thousands of men are unable to earn 
a living in spite of their endurance and diligence. 4 
The Government is always short-sighted, always without any 
definite policy, and always crowded with men who are seeking after 
their own interest and making the situation worse by their presence. 
They talk of encouraging commefce, but put fresh obstacles in its 
way daily. They issued a code of commercial laws, but violated them 
themselves immediately after the publication. They created new 
industries (such as the factories at Wu-Chang) and new official posts 
which cost millions and brought no profit to anybody. They put an. 
official at the head of a private enterprise which had every prospect 
of success, so that the well-deserved distrust might drive away the 
capitalists. In short, the thousand and one follies and crimes 
committed by the Government render the lives of the lower classes 
(the workmen, peasants and artisans) miserable beyond description. 
Then the famine! The flood came through the imbecility and 
negligence of a Government already over-laden with criminal charges, 
and destroyed the harvest, leaving millions of people destitute. First 
it was confined to the South-Eastern Provinces, then it invaded the 
North, the Central Provinces, and now it is everywhere. The gentry 
‘and the merchants are doing their utmost in the work of relief, as also 
are our foreign friends, but the Government is as cool as ever; 
and all that it has done is to appoint officials over the privately 
collected funds, as if to give the latter a chance of filling their pockets. 
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Discontent becomes general as a matter of course, and disturbances 
are frequently reported. The revolutionary party organised a rising 
in Wu-nan, but then the Government had an army—an army strong 
enough to butcher the poor innocents whom it is supposed to 
protect, but totally unfit to face dangers from without. Of course 
the rising was crushed and the leaders and supposed leaders were 
tried by torture or executed without a trial. The Government is, in 
fact, destroying the best element in Chinese society, for the leaders 
of the rising were mostly students of great talent and reputation, and 
from the nature of the enterprise, they were necessarily the most 
daring and most self-sacrificing of the nation. 

But can this last for ever? Surely not. Time will do more than 
anything. Give us time and we will work out our own salvation. 
Are we not moving in spite of the systematic misconduct of the 
Government, and moving more quickly than anybody dared to expect? 
We have managed to keep our heads above water so far, and 
immediately the seeds that we have sown have taken root, the out-of- 
date organisations are doomed. The seeds will shoot up although 
the soil—in this case the Government—will try to keep them down. 
There will be a contest, but we know who will be the winner. The 
Government has an army—but what if the army deserts it? It always 
astonishes me that whilst the Press in Europe daily exposes the 
rottenness of the existing Chinese Government, it does its best to 
uphold it. Whenever there is a slight movement against the 
Government, be it anti-dynastic or revolutionary, intervention is at 
once talked of, as if the great struggle for the freedom of four 
hundred million souls were nothing more than a football match which 
cannot go on without a referee. How can your sympathies be sincere 
when you wish to keep us under the yoke of a political institution 
which you so much despise? Have not Western nations done enough 
of wrong, and is it not unwise to add to them the most cruel and most 
unpardonable of all wrongs—the preventing of the people from 
getting their liberty? If Western nations do really want to bridge 
the already too wide gulf that separates us, let them leave us alone and 
see whether evolution will not be stronger than conservatism, and 
whether the natural sequence of such a gigantic renaissance will not 
follow its course as it has done in the history of every civilised nation. 


A CHINESE CAMBRIDGE-MAN, 
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“ Er muss lernen edler begehren, damit er nicht nothig habe erhaben zu 
willen.”’— Schiller, “ Aesthetische Erziehung.” 


fs 


pretty, Caldecott-like moment, or rather minute, when the 

huntsmen stood on the green lawn round the moving, tail- 
switching, dapple mass of hounds; and the red coats trotted one by 
one from behind the screens of bare trees, delicate lilac against the 
slowly-moving grey sky. A delightful moment, followed, as the 
hunt swished past, by the sudden sense that these men and women, 
thus whirled off into what may well be the sole poetry of their 
lives, are but noisy intruders into these fields and spinnies, whose 
solemn, secret speech they drown with clatter and yelp, whose 
mystery and charm stand aside on their passage, like an interrupted, © 
a profaned rite. 

Gone; the yapping and barking, the bugle-tootling fade away in 
the distance; and the trees and wind converse once more. 

This West Wind, which has been whipping up the wan northern 
sea, and rushing round the house all this last fortnight, singing its 
big ballads in corridor and chimney, piping its dirges and lullabies 
in one’s back-blown hair on the sand dunes—this West Wind, with 
its many chaunts, its occasional harmonies and sudden modulations 
mocking familiar tunes, can tell of many things: Of the 
different way in which the great trunks meet its shocks and answer 
vibrating through their innermost fibres; the smooth, mus- 
cular boles of the beeches, shaking their auburn boughs; the stiff, 
rough hornbeams and thorns isolated among the pastures; the 
ashes whose leaves strew the roads with green rushes; the creaking, 
shivering firs and larches. The West Wind tells us of the way 
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the branches spring outwards, or balance themselves, or hang like 
garlands im the air, and carry their leaves, or needles, or nuts; and 
of their ways of bending and straightening, of swaying and trembling. 
It tells us also, this West Wind, how the sea is lashed and furrowed ; 
how the little waves spring up in the offing, and the big waves nse 
and run forward and topple into foam; how the rocks are shaken, 
the sands are made to hiss and the shingle is rattled up and 
down; how the great breakers vault over the pier walls, leap 
thundering against the breakwaters, and disperse, like smoke off the . 
cannon’s mouth, like the whiteness of some vast explosion. 

These are the things which the Wind and the Woods can talk 
about with us, nay, even the gorse and the shaking bents. Bur 
the hunting folk pass too quick, and make too much noise, to hear 
anything save themselves and their horses’ hoofs and their bugle 
and hounds. 


ie 


I have taken fox-hunting as the type of a pleasure which 
destroys something, just because it is, in many ways, the most noble 
and, if, I may say so, the most innocent of such pleasures. The 
death, the, perhaps agonising, flight of the fox, occupy no part of 
the hunter's consciousness, and form no part of his pleasure; 
indeed they could, but for the hounds, be dispensed with altogether. 
There is a fine community of emotion between men and creatures, 
horses and dogs adding their excitement to ours; there is also a 
fine lack of the mere feeling of trying to outrace a competitor, 
something of the collective and almost altruistic self-forgetfulness 
of a battle. There is the break-neck skurry, the flying across the 
ground and through the air at the risk of limbs and life, and 
at the mercy of one’s own and one’s horse’s pluck, skill and good 
fellowship. All this makes up a rapture in which many ugly things 
vanish, and certain cosmic intuitions flash forth for some, at least, 
of the hunters. The element of poetry is greater, the element of 
brutality less, in this form of intoxication than in many others. 
It has a handsomer bearing than its modern successor, the motor- 
intoxication, with its passiveness and (for all but the driver) its 
lack of skill, its confinement, moreover, to beaten roads, and its 
petrol-stench and dustcloud of privilege and of inconvenience to 
others. And the intoxication of hunting is, to my thinking at least, 
cleaner, wholesomer, than the intoxication of, let us say, certain 
ways of hearing music. But just because so much can be said, 
both positive and negative, in its favour, I am glad that hunting, 
and not some meaner or less seemly amusement, should have set 
me off moralising about such pleasures as are wasteful of other 
things or of some portion of our soul. 
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For nothing can be further from scientific fact than that cross- 
grained and ill-tempered puritanism identifying pleasure with some- 
thing akin to sinfulness. Philosophically considered, Pain is so 
far stronger a determinant than Pleasure, that its vis a ¢ergo might 
have sufficed to ensure the survival of the race, without the far 
milder action of Pleasure being necessary at all; so that the very 
existence of Pleasure would lead us to infer that, besides its function 
of selecting, like Pain, among life’s possibilities, it has the function 
of actually replenishing the vital powers, and thus making amends, 
by its healing and invigorating, for the wear and tear, the lessening 
of life’s resources through life’s other great Power of Selection, the 
terror-angel of Pain. This being the case, Pleasure tends, and 
should tend more and more, to be consistent with itself, to mean a 
greater chance of its own growth and spreading (as opposed to 
Pain’s dwindling and suicidal nature), and in so far to connect itself 
with whatsoever facts make for the general good, and to reject, 
therefore, all cruelty, injustice, rapacity and wastefulness of oppor- 
tunities and powers. 

Nay, paradoxical though such a notion may seem in the face of 
our past and present state of barbarism, Pleasure, and hence amuse- 
ment, should become incompatible with, be actually spozlt by, any 
element of loss to self and others, of mischief even to the distant, 
the future, and of impiety to that principle of Good which is but 
the summing up of the claims of the unseen and unborn. 


IV. 


I was struck, the other day, by the name of a play on a theatre 
poster: A Life of Pleasure. The expression is so familiar that we 
hear and employ it without thinking how it has come to be. Yet, 
when. by some accident it comes to be analysed, its meaning startles 
with an odd revelation. Pleasure, a life of pleasure. . . . Other 
lives, to be livable, must contain more pleasure than pain; and 
we know, as a fact, that all healthy work is pleasurable to healthy 
creatures. Intelligent converse with one’s friends, study, sympathy, 
all give pleasure; and art is, in a way, the very type of pleasure. 
Yet we know that none of all that is meant in the expression: a 
life of pleasure. A curious thought, and, as it came to me, a 
terrible one. For that expression is symbolic. It means that, of 
all the myriads of creatures who surround us, in the present and 
past, the vast majority identifies pleasure mainly with such a life; 
_ despises, in its speech at least, all other sorts of pleasure, the 
pleasures of its own honest strivings and affections, taking them for 
granted, making light thereof. 
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We are mistaken, I think, in taxing, the generality of people 
with indifference to ideals, with lack of ideas directing their lives. 
Few lives are really lawless or kept in check only by the secular 
arm, the judge or policeman. Nor is conformity to what others do, 
whai is fit for one’s class or seemly in one’s position a result of 
mere unreasoning imitation or of the fear of being boycotted. The 
potency of such considerations is largely that of summing up certain 
rules and defining the permanent tendencies of ‘the individual, or 
those he would wish to be permanent; in other words, we are in the 
presence of ideals of conduct. 

Why else are certain things those which have to be done; whence 
otherwise such expressions as social duties and keeping up ones 
position? Why such fortitude under boredom, weariness, con- 
straint; such heroism sometimes in taking blows and snubs, in 
dancing on with broken heart-strings like the Princess in Ford’s 
play? All this means an ideal, nay, a religion. Yes; people quite 
matter of fact, worldly people, are perpetually sacrificing to ideals. 
And what is more, quite superior, virtuous people, religious in the 
best sense of the word, are apt to have, besides the ostensible and 
perhaps rather obsolete one of churches and meeting-houses, another 
cultus, esoteric, unspoken but acted upon, of which the priests and 
casuists are ladies’ maids and butlers. 

Now, if one could only put to profit some of this wasted dutiful- 
ness, this useless heroism; if some of the energy put into the ideal 
progress (as free from self-interest most often as the accumulating 
merit of Kim’s Buddhist) called getting on in the world could only 
be applied in getting the world along! 


Vi. 


An eminent political economist, to whom I once confided my 
aversion for such dutler’s and lady's maid’s ideals of life, admon- 
ished me that although useless possessions, unenjoyable luxury, 
ostentation and so forth undoubtedly represented a waste of the 
world’s energies and resources, they should nevertheless be toler- 
ated, inasmuch as constituting a great incentive to industry. People 
work, he said, largely that they may be able to waste. If you 
repress wastefulness you will diminish, by so much, the production 
of wealth by the wasteful, by the luxurious and the vain. 

This may be true. Habits of modesty and of sparingness migtia 
perhaps deprive. the world of as much wealth as they would save. 
But even supposing this to be true, though the wealth of the world 
did not immediately gain, there would always be the modesty and 
sparingness to the good; virtues which, sooner or later, would be 
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bound to make more wealth exist or to make existing wealth go a@ 
longer way. Appealing to higher motives, to good sense and good 
feeling and good taste, has the advantage of saving the drawbacks: 
of lower motives, which ave lower just because they have such 
drawbacks. You may get a man to do a desirable thing from 
undesirable motives; but those undesirable motives will induce 
him, the very next minute, to do some undesirable thing. The 
wages of good feeling and good taste is the satisfaction thereof. . 
The wages of covetousness dnd vanity is the grabbing of advantages 
and the humiliating of neighbours; and these make life poorer, . 
however much bread there may be to eat or money to spend. What 
are called higher motives are merely those which expand individual 
life into harmonious connexion with the life of all men; what we 
call lower motives bring us hopelessly back, by a series of vicious 
circles, to the mere isolated, sterile egos. Sterile, I mean, in the 
sense that the supply of happiness dwindles instead of increasing. 


VIL 


Waste of better possibilities, of higher qualities, of what we call 
our soul. ‘To denounce this is dignified, but it is also easy and most 
often correspondingly useless. I wish to descend to more prosaic 
matters, and, as Ruskin did in his day, to denounce the mere waste 
of money. For the wasting of money implies nearly always all 
those other kinds of wasting. And although there are doubtless 
pastimes (pastimes promoted, as is our wont, for fear of yet other 
pastimes), which are in themselves unclean or cruel, these are less 
typically evil, just because they are more obviously so, than the 
amusements which imply the destruction of wealth, the destruction 
of part of the earth’s resources and of men’s labour and thrift, and 
incidentally thereon of human leisure and comfort and the world’s 
sweetness. 

Do you remember La Bruyére’s famous description of the peasants 
under Louis XIV? “One occasionally meets with certain wild. 
“animals, both male and female, scattered over the country; black,. 
“livid and parched by the sun, bound to the soil which they scratch 
“and dig up with desperate obstinacy. They have something which 
“sounds like speech, and when they raise themselves up they show 
“a human face. And, as a fact, they are human beings.” The 
Ancien Régime, which had reduced them to that, and was to con- 
tinue reducing them worse and worse for another hundred years by 
every conceivable tax, tithe, toll, servage and privilege, did so 
mainly to pay for amusements. Amusements of the Koz-Solezt, 
with his Versailles and Marly and aqueducts and waterworks, plays: 
and operas; amusements of Louis XV., with his Parc-aux-Cerfs ; 
amusements of Marie-Antoinette, playing the virtuous rustic at: 
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Trianon; amusements of new buildings, new equipages, new mb- 
bons and bibbons, new diamonds (including the fatal necklace) ; 
amusements of hunting and gambling and love-making; amuse- 
ments sometimes atrocious, sometimes merely futile, but all of them 
leaving nothing behind, save the ravaged grass and stench of brim- 
stone of burnt-out fireworks. 

Moreover, wasting money implies getting more. And the processes 
by which such wasted money is replaced are, by the very nature of 
those who do the wasting, rarely, nay, never, otherwise than wasteful 
in themselves. To put into their pockets or, like Marshal Villeroi 
(“a-t-on mis de l’or dans mes poches?”), have it put by their valets, 
to replace what was lost overnight, these proud and often honourable 
nobles would ante-chamber and cringe for sinecures, pensions, 
indemnities, privileges, importune and supplicate the King, the 
King’s mistress, pandar or lacquey. And the sinecure, pension, 
indemnity or privilege was always deducted out of the bread—trye- 
bread, straw-bread, grass-bread—which those parched, prone human 
animals described by La Bruyére were extracting “with desperate 
“obstinacy ”—out of the ever more sterile and more accursed furrow. 

It is convenient to point the moral by reference to those kings 
and nobles of other centuries, without incurring pursuit for libel, 
or wounding the feelings of one’s own kind and estimable con- 
temporaries. Still, it may be well to add that, odd though it 
appears, the vicious circle (in both senses of the words) continues to 
exist; and that, even in our democratic civilisation, you cannot 
waste money without wasting something else in getting more money 
to replace tt. 

Waste, and /ay waste, even as if your pastime had consisted not 
in harmless novelty and display, in gentlemanly games or good- 


humoured sport, but in destruction and devastation for their own 
sake. 


VIL 


It has been laid waste, that little valley which, in its delicate and 
austere loveliness, was rarer and more perfect than any picture or 
poem. Those oaks, ivy garlanded like Mznads, which guarded the 
shallow white weirs whence the stream leaps down; those ilexes, 
whose dark, loose boughs hung over the beryl pools like hair of 
drinking nymphs; those trees which were indeed the living anc 
divine owners of that secluded place, dryads and oreads older anc 
younger than any mortals,—have now been shamefully stripped 
violated and maimed, their shorn-off leafage, already withered, 
gathered into faggots or trodden into the mud made by wood: 
cutters’ feet in the place of violets and tender grasses and wile 
balm ; their flayed bodies, hacked grossly out of shape, and flung 
into the defiled water until the moment when, the slaughter anc 


? 
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dishonour and profanation being complete, the dealers’ carts will 
come cutting up the turf and sprouting reeds, and carry them off 
to station or timber-yard. The very stumps and roots will be 
dragged out for sale; the earthy banks, raw and torn, will fall in, 
muddying and clogging that pure mountain brook; and the hillside, 
turned into sliding shale, will dam it into puddles with the refuse 
from the quarries above. And thus, for less guineas than will buy 
a new motor or cover an hour of Monte Carlo, a corner of the 
world’s loveliness and peace will be gone as utterly as those chairs 
and tables and vases and cushions which the harlot in Zola’s nove! 
broke, tore, and threw upon the fire for her morning’s amusement. 


IX. 


There is in our imperfect life too little of pleasure and too much 
of play. This means that our activities are largely wasted in 
pleasureless ways; that, being more tired than we should be, we 
loose much time in needed rest; moreover that being, all of us 
more or less, slaves to the drudgery of need or fashion, we set 
a positive value on that negative good called freedom, even as the 
pause between pain takes, in some cases, the character of pleasure. 

There is in all play a sense not merely of freedom from respon- 
sibility, from purpose and consecutiveness, a possibility of breaking 
off, or slackening off, but a sense also of margin, of permitted pause 
and blank and change; all of which answer to our being on the 
verge of fatigue or boredom, at the limit of our energy, as is normal 
in the case of growing children (for growth exhausts), and inevitable 
in the case of those who work without the renovation of interest in 
what they are doing. 

If you notice people on a holiday, you will see them doing a large 
amount of “nothing,” dawdling, in fact; and “amusements” are, 
when they are not excitements, that is to say, stimulations to deficient 
energy, full of such “doing nothing.” Think, for instance, of 
“amusing conversation” with its gaps and skippings, and “amusing ” 
reading with its perpetual chances of inattention. 

All this is due to the majority of us being too weak, too badly 
born and bred, to give full attention except under the constraint 
of necessary work, or under the lash of some sort of excite- 
ment; and as a consequence to our obtaining a sense of real well- 
being only from the spare energy which accumulates during idleness. 
Moreover, under our present conditions (as under those of slave- 
labour) “ work” is rarely such as calls forth the effortless, the willing, 
the pleased attention. Either in kind or length or intensity, work 
makes a greater demand than can be met by the spontaneous, happy 
activity of most of us, and thereby diminishes the future chances of 
such spontaneous activity by making us weaker in body and mind. 
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Now so long as work continues to be thus strained or against the 
grain, play is bound to be either an excitement which leaves us 
poorer and more tired than before (the fox-hunter, for instance, at 
the close of the day, or on the off-days), or else play will be mere 
dawdling, getting out of training, in a measure demoralisation. For 
demoralisation, in the etymological sense being debauched, is the 
correlative of over great or over long effort; both spoil, but the one 
spoils while diminishing the mischief made by the other. 

Art is so much less useful than it should be, because of this bad 
division of “work” and “play,” between which two it finds no place. 
For Art—and the art we unwittingly practice whenever we take 
pleasure in nature—is without appeal either to the man who is 
straining at dusiness or to the man who is dawdling in amusement. 

Aesthetic pleasure implies energy during rest and leisureliness 
during labour. It means making the most of whatever beautiful 
and noble possibilities may come into our life; nay, it means, in 
each single soul, dezng for however brief a time, beautiful and noble 
because one is filled with beauty and_ nobility. 


' 
xe 


To eat his bread in sorrow and the sweat of his face was, we are 
apt to forget, the first sign of man’s loss of innocence. And having 
learned that we must reverse the myth in order to see its meaning 
{since innocence is not at the beginning, but rather at the end of 
the story of mankind), we might accept it as part of whatever religion 
we may have, that the evil of our world is exactly commensurate 
with the hardship of useful tasks and the wastefulness and’ destruc- 
tiveness of pleasures and diversions. Evil and also folly and in- 
efficiency, for each of these implies the existence of much work 
badly done, of much work to no purpose, of a majority of men so 
weak and dull as to be excluded from choice and from leisure, and 
a minority of men so weak and dull as to use choice 
and leisure mainly for mischief. To reverse this original 
sinful constitution of the world is the sole real meaning of progress. 
And the only reason for wishing inventions to be perfected, wealth 
to increase, freedom to be attained, and, indeed, the life of the race 
to be continued at all, lies in the belief that such continued movement 
must bring about a gradual diminution of pleasureless work and 
wasteful play. Meanwhile, in the wretched past and present, the 
only aristocracy really existing has been that of the privileged 
creatures whose qualities and circumstances have been such that 
artisans or artists, tillers of the ground or seekers after truth, poets, 
philosophers, or mothers and nurses, their work has been their 
pleasure. This means Jove; and love means fruitfulness. 
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There are moments when, catching a glimpse of the frightful 
weight of care and pain with which mankind is laden, I am oppressed 
by the thought that all improvement must come solely through the 
continued selfish shifting of that burden from side to side, from 
shoulder to shoulder; through the violent or cunning destruction 
of some of the intolerable effects of selfishness in the past by selfish- 
ness in the present and the future. And that in the midst of this 
terrible but salutary scuffle for ease and security, the ideals of those 
who are privileged enough to have any, may be not much more useful 
than the fly on the axle-tree. 

It may be, it doubtless is so nowadays, although none of us can 
tell to what extent. 

But even if it be so, let us who have strength and leisure for pre- 
ference and ideals prepare ourselves to fit, at least to acquiesce, in 
the changes we are unable to bring about. Do not let us seek our 
pleasure in things which we condemn, or remain attached to those — 
which are ours only through the imperfect arrangements which we 
deplore. We are, of course, all tied tight in the meshes of our often 
worthless and cruel civilisation, even as the saints felt themselves 
caught in the meshes of bodily life. But even as they, in their 
day, fixed their hopes on the life disembodied, so let us, in our turn, 
prepare our souls for that gradual-coming of justice on earth which 
we shall never witness, by forestalling its results in our valuations 
and our wishes. 


XII. 


The other evening, skirting the Links, we came upon a field, 
where, among the brown and green nobbly grass, was gathered a 
sort of parliament of creatures: rooks on the fences, seagulls and 
peewits wheeling overhead, plovers strutting and wagging their 
tails; and, undisturbed by the white darting of rabbits, a covey ot 
young partridges, hopping leisurely in compact mass. 

Is it because we see of these creatures only their harmlessness 
to us, but not the slaughter and starving out of each other; or is 
it because of their closer relation to simple and beautiful things, 
to nature; or is it merely because they are not human beings—who 
shall tell? But, for whatever reason, such a sight does certainly 
bring up in us a sense, however fleeting, of simplicity, mansuetude 
(I like the charming medizval word), of the kinship of harmlessness. 

I was thinking this while wading up the grass this morning to 
the craig behind the house, the fields of unripe corn a-shimmer and 

a-shiver in the light, bright wind; the sea and distant sky so 
merged in delicate white mists that a ship, at first sight, seemed a 
bird poised in the air. And, higher up, among the ragwort and tall 
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thistles, I found in the coarse grass a dead baby-rabbit, shot and 
not killed at once, perhaps; or shot and not picked up, as not worth 
taking: a little soft, smooth, feathery young handful, laid out very 
decently, as human beings have to be laid out by one another, in 
death. z 

It brought to my mind a passage where Thoreau, who understood 
such matters, says, that although the love of nature may be fostered 
by sport, such love, when once consummate, will make nature's 
lover little by little shrink from slaughter, and hanker after a diet 
wherein slaughter is unnecessary. 

It is sad, not for the beasts but for our souls, that, since we must 
kill beasts for food (though may not science teach a cleaner, more 
human diet?) or to prevent their eating us out of house and home, 
it is sad that we should choose to make of this necessity (which 
ought to be, like all our baser needs, a matter if not of shame at 
least of decorum) that we should make of this ugly necessity an 
opportunity for amusement. It is sad that nowadays, when 
creatures, wild and tame, are bred for killing, the usual way in 
which man is brought in contact with the creatures of the fields 
and woods and streams (such man, I mean, as thinks, feels or is 
expected to) should be by slaughtering them. 

Surely it might be more akin to our human souls, to gentleness 
of bringing up, Christianity of belief and chivalry of all kinds, to be, 
rather than a hunter, a shepherd. Yet the shepherd is the lout in 
our idle times; the shepherd, and the tiller of the soil; and alas, 
the naturalist, again, is apt to be the muff. 

But may the time not come when, apart from every man having 
to do some useful thing, something perchance like tending flocks, 
tilling the ground, mowing and forestering, the mere love of beauty, 
the desire for peace and harmony, the craving for renewal by com- 
munion wilth the life outside our own, will lead men, without dogs 


_ or guns or rods, into the woods, the fields, to the river-banks, as 
* to some ancient palace full of frescoes, as to some silent church, 


\ with solemn rites and liturgy? 


XIII. 


The killing of creatures for sport seems a necessity nowadays. 
There is more than mere bodily vigour to be got by occasiional 
interludes of outdoor life, early hours, discomfort and absorption 
in the ways of birds and beasts; there is actual spiritual renova- 
tion. The mere reading about such things, in Tolstoi’s Cossacks 
and certain chapters of Anna Karenina makes one realise the poetry 
attached to them ; and we all of us know that the genuine sportsman, 
the man of gun and rod and daybreak and solitude, has often a 
curious halo of purity about him; contact with natural things and 
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unfamiliarity with the sordidness of so much human life and en- 
deavour, amounting to a kind of consecration. A man of this stamp 
once told me that no emotion in his life had ever equalled that of 
his first woodcock. 

You cannot have such open-air life, such clean and poetic emotion 
without killing. Men are men; they will not get up at cock-crow 
for the sake of a mere walk, or sleep in the woods for the sake ot 
the wood’s noises: they must have an object; and what object is 
there except killing beasts or birds or fish? Men have to be 
sportsmen because they can’t all be either naturalists or poets. 
Killing animals (and, some persons would add, killing other men) 
is necessary to keep men manly. And where men are no longer 
manly they become cruel, not for the sake of sport or war, but for 
their lusts and for cruelty’s own sake. And that seems to settle 
the question. 


XIV. 


But the question is not really settled. It is merely settled for 
the present, but not for the future. It is surely a sign of our weak- 
ness and barbarism that we cannot imagine to-morrow as better than 
to-day, and that, for all our vaunted temporal progress and hypo- 
critical talk of duty, we are yet unable to think and to feel in terms 
of improvement and change; but let our habits, like the vilest vested 
interests, oppose a veto to the hope and wish for better things. 

To realise that what zs does not mean what w7// be, constitutes 
methinks, the real spirituality of us poor human creatures, allowing 
our judgments and aspirations to pass beyond our short and hide- 
bound life, to live on in the future, and help to make that youszde 
of our mortality, which some of us attempt to satisfy with theosophic 
reincarnation and planchette messages! 

But such spirituality, whose “it shall”—or “it shall not ”-—will 
become an ever larger part of all z¢ zs, depends upon the courage of 
recognising that much of what the past forces us to accept is not 
good enough for the future; recognising that, odious as this may 
seem to our self-conceit and sloth, many of the things we do and 
like and are, will not bear even our own uncritical scrutiny. Above 
all, that the lesser evil which we prefer to the greater is an evil 
for all that, and requires riddance. 

Much of the world’s big mischief is due to the avoidance of a 
bigger one. For instance, all this naively insisted-on masculine 
inability to obtain the poet’s or naturalist’s joys without shooting 
a bird or hooking a fish, this inability to love wild life, early hours 
and wholesome fatigue unless accompanied by a waste of life and 
of money; in short, all this incapacity for beng manly without 
being destructive, is largely due among us Anglo-Saxotls to the 
bringing up of boys as mere playground dunces, for fear (as we are 
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told by parents and schoolmasters) that the future citizens of Eng- | 
land should take to evil communications and worse manners if they 
did not play and talk cricket and football at every available moment. 
For what can you expect but that manly innocence which has been 
preserved at the expense of every higher taste should grow up into 
manly virtue, unable to maintain itself save by hunting and fishing, 
shooting and horse-racing; expensive amusements requiring, in 
their turn, a further sacrifice of all capacities for innocent, noble and 
inexpensive interests, in the absorbing, sometimes stultifying, often 
debasing processes of making money? 

The same complacency towards waste and mischief for the sake 
of moral advantages may be studied in the case also of our woman- 
kind. The absorption in their soz/ettes guards them from many 
dangers to family sanctity. And from how much cruel gossip is 
not society saved by the prevalent passion for bridge! 

‘So at least moralists, who are usually the most complacently 
demoralised of elderly cynics, are ready to assure us. 


XV. 


“We should learn to have noble desires,” wrote Schiller, “in order 
“to have no need for sublime resolutions.” And morality might 
almost take care of itself, if people knew the strong and exquisite 
pleasures to be found, like the aromatic ragwort growing on every 
wall and stoneheap in the south, everywhere in the course of every- 
day life. But alas! the openness to cheap and simple pleasures 
means the fine training of fine faculties; and mankind asks for the 
expensive and far-fetched and unwholesome pleasures, because it is 
itself of poor and cheap material and of wholesale scamped manu- 
facture. 


XVI: 


Biological facts, as well as our observation of our own self (which 
is psychology) lead us to believe that, as I have mentioned before, 
Pleasure fulfils the function not merely of leading us along livable 
ways, but also of creating a surplus of vitality. Itself an almost 
unnecessary boon (since Pain is sufficient to regulate our choice), 
Pleasure would thus tend to ever fresh and, if I may use the word, 
gratuitous supplies of good. Does not this give to Pleasure a 
certain freedom, a humane character wholly different from the awful, 
unappeasable tyranny of Pain? For let us be sincere. Pain, and 
all the cruel alternatives. bidding us obey or die, are scarcely things 
with which our poor ideals, our good feeling and good taste, have 
much chance of profitable discussion. There is in all human life 
a side akin to that of the beast; the beast hunted, tracked, starved, 
killing and killed for food; the side alluded ‘to under decent 
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formule like “pressure of population,” “diminishing returns,” “com- 
“petition,” and so forth. Not but this side of life also tends towards 
good, but the means by which it does so, nature’s atrocious surgery, 
are evil, although one cannot deny that it is the very nature of Pain 
to diminish its own recurrence. This thought may bring some com- 
fort in the awful earnestness of existence, this thought that, in 
its cruel fashion, the universe is weeding out cruel facts. But to 
pretend that we can habitually exercise much moral good taste, be 
of delicate forethought, squeamish harmony when Pain has yoked 
and is driving us, is surely a bad bit of hypocrisy, of which those 
who are being starved or trampled or tortured into acquiescence may 
reasonably bid us be ashamed. Indeed, stoicism, particularly in its 
discourses to others, has not more sense of shame than sense of 
humour. 

But since our power of choosing is thus jeopardised by the presence 
of Pain, it would the more behove us to express our wish for good- 
ness, our sense of close connexion, wide and complex harmony with 
the happiness of others, in those moments of respite and liberty 
which we call happiness, and particularly in those freely chosen 
concerns which we call play. 

Alas, we cannot help ourselves from becoming unimaginative, 
unsympathising, destructive and brutish when we are hard pressed 
by agony or by fear. Therefore, let such of us as have stuff for 
finer things, seize some of our only opportunities, and seek to 
become harmless in our pleasures. ; 

Who knows but that the highest practical self-cultivation woulu 
not be compassed by a much humbler paraphrase of Schiller’s advice : 
let us learn to like what does no harm to the present or the future, 
in order not to throw away heroic efforts or sentimental intentions, 
in doing what we don’t like for some one else’s supposed benefit. 


XVII. 


The various things I have been saying have been said, or, better 
still, taken for granted, by Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, Ruskin, 
Pater, Stevenson, by all our poets in verse and prose. What I wish 
to add is that, being a poet, seeing and feeling like a poet, means 
quite miraculously multiplying life’s resources for oneself and others ; 
in fact the highest practicality conceivable, the real transmutation 
of brass into gold. What we all waste, more even than 
money, land, time and labour, more than we waste the efforts and 
rewards of other folk, and the chances of enjoyment of unborn 
generations (and half of our so-called practicality 1s nothing but such 
waste); what we waste in short more than anything else, is our 
own and our children’s inborn capacity to see and feel as poets do, 
and make much joy out of little material. 
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XVIII. 


There is no machine refuse, cinder, husk, paring or rejected 
material of any kind which modern ingenuity cannot turn to profit, 
making useful and pleasant goods out of such rubbish as we woula 
willingly, at first sight, shoot out of the universe into chaos. Every 
material thing can be turned, it would seem, into new textures, 

_clean metal, manure, fuel or what not. But while we are thus 
economical with our dust-heaps, what horrid wastefulness goes on 
with our sensations, impressions, memories, emotions, with our souls 
and all the things that minister to their delight! 


XIX. 


An ignorant foreign body—and, after all, everyone is a foreigner 
somewhere and ignorant about something—once committed the 
enormity of asking his host, just back from cub-hunting, whether 
the hedgerows, when he went out of a morning, were not quite 
lovely with those dewy cobwebs which the French call Veils of the 
Virgin. It had to be explained that such a sight was the most 
unwelcome you could imagine, since it was a sure sign there would 
be no scent. The poor foreigner was duly crestfallen, as happens 
whenever one has nearly spoilt a friend’s property through some 
piece of blundering. 

But the blunder struck me as oddly symbolical. Are we not most 
of us pursuing for our pleasure, though sometimes at risk of our 
necks, a fox of some kind: worth nothing as meat, little as fur, good 
only to gallop after, and whose unclean scent is incompatible with 
those sparkling gossamers flung, for everyone’s delight, over gorse 
and hedgerow? 


VERNON LEE. 
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MILTON AND MODERN MEN. 


HE human habit of celebrating anniversaries is a pleasing one, 

for it enables us not only to praise famous men, but to reflect 

upon their influence and to learn by their example. For a moment 
we focus their personalities and are not content to enter into the 
fruits of their labours without understanding, to some extent, how 
and why they are immortal. John Milton is a famous man, and’ the 
world, on the three hundredth anniversary of his birth, is praising 
him and appraising him. His was a remarkable career, and he lived 
in a notable age. Huis fame as the author of the only English epic 
poem has somewhat obscured his personality, has hidden his career 
and its relation to his age. We bury, or more often time buries, 
great men in their works, which become, as it were, cenotaphs, the 
memorials of a name. Yet Milton as a personality stands out clear 
cut in the sunrise of the political Renaissance of the seventeenth 
century. He was a scholar in the fullest sense. His scholarship 
was the fruit of untiring labour. When the slight, beautiful boy 
went to Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1624, and was there nick- 
named “ The Lady,” from his singular physical charm, he was already 
learned beyond the wont of a learned age, and he came to the most 
learned college in Europe, then under the tutorship of the famous 
Joseph Mede. Already a complete master of Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian, and a student of Hebrew, he remained at Cambridge 
eight years, and enriched his scholarship with all that the university 
could offer. To the beauty, the intellectual power, and the spirit in 
revolt that we note in Shelley, he added a depth of character and 
an austerity of virtue that from the first indicated a master mind. 
One compares him with Shelley instinctively. They had everything 
in common except character. Even the ages they lived in had 
broad common characteristics, common political possibilities ; 
each ‘wore the mantle of song from childhood, each was 
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steeped in classical tradition, each looked with burning heart 
on the political and social discontents of his own age. But 
Milton had character and Shelley had not. Their respective 
visits to Italy illustrate this fact in a fashion that I need not labour. 
Milton returned to England, untarnished in morals and with a 
European reputation for culture and learning. Shelley found his 
grave in Italy, the grave of almost infinite powers. Many modern 
men divide among them the powers, qualities, aspirations, and genius 
that stood combined in Milton; but in potentiality Shelley was most 
like him. The author of Lycidas and the author of Adonazs are 
surely twin-spirits in the Heavenly Circle of poets. 


‘* Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 
So Lycidas sunk low but mounted high.”’ 


may well compare with— 


‘* Peace, peace, he is not dead, he doth not sleep! 
He hath awakened from the dream of life 


He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais.—Thou young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone! ”’ 


But I would not stay the comparison with these immortal poems ; 
I would deliberately compare Prometheus Unbound with Paradise 
Lost as a further instance of a kinship hardly paralleled in the annals 
of literature. They were both spirits of revolt ; and each wrote more 
than he realised of the spirit of his inner life when he wrote of 
Prometheus or of Adam. One might, without reflection; have 
thought that Shelley would have told the tale:in which Paradise is 
lost and Milton that in which the Olympian Satan is: dethroned. 
But it is there that the fundamental distinction between the two 
poets: appears. Shelley looked for a new heaven and a new earth 
which man should inherit—the Socialist position. Milton knew that 
the kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of earth are within us. ‘If 
we unbind Prometheus at all, if we give liberty to the incarnate spirit 
of “Wisdom, Courage, and long-suffering Love,” we must unbind 
it from the Caucasian rock of our own heart, whereto it lies bound. 
Shelley was a Socialist, Milton was a Puritan; that is the sum of the 
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matter. The two ideals stand framed for ever in two great posines : 
Shelley, after foretelling the destruction of the ‘present social order, 
goes on: 


i “The man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but:man: 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise: but man. 
Passionless? No:—yet free from guilt or pain,— 
Which were, for his will made or suffered them ; 
Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
From chance and death and mutability,— 

The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.’’ 
(Prometheus Unbound, Act 3. 
That is the Socialist ideal. 

The Puritan’s stern answer to any such dream is the entire epic 
of Paradise Lost. Had Adam not fallen, had man been other than 
he is, in fact, it might have been as Shelley and his modern followers 
hope it will be. The address to Adam by the Archangel in the XTIth 


Book sums up the position : 


** Since thy original lapse, true liberty 
Is lost, which always with right reason dwells 
Twinned, and from her hath no dividual being. 
Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man till then free. Therefore, since he permits 
Within himself unworthy powers to reign 
Over free reason, God, in judgment just, 
Subjects him from without to violent lords, 
Who oft as undeservedly enthral 
His outward freedom. Tyranny must be, 
Though to the tyrant thereby no excuse. 
Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong, 
But justice and some fatal curse annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
Their inward lost.’’ 


This passage at first reading is strange reading. The passionate 
pilgrim of liberty, the unhesitating regicide, has reconciled himself 
to tyranny as an unavoidable evil. Yet the position is the true one, 
for the lines were written after the Restoration, after the Conformity 
Legislation of 1662, after the heavy hand of inebriate reaction was 
curing Puritanism of its illusions, of its vain dream of government. 
Yet it could only have been a very sane and a very great mind that 
could look back on the passionate struggle of twenty years and see 
the cause of its failure. The history of his own part in the fight for 
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freedom is full of illumination. The news of the struggle beginning 
at home brought him post haste back from Italy in July, 1639. He 
had no doubt of his position. “Church and King” was no rallying 
cry of his, and, flinging his singing robes aside, he plunged into the 
battle. The Laudian policy was abhorrent to him. Had it not been 
for Laud he would have taken orders ten years before. He owed 
that eminent statesman some slight return. The return was a turgid 
flood of tracts. His tractate “of Reformation touching Church 
“Discipline in England, and the causes that hitherto have hindered 
“it,” written in support of the five ministers whose undistinguished 
initials formed the famous word Smectymnuus, violently attacked 
episcopacy on historical grounds: 


We know that monarchy is made up of two parts, the liberty of 
the subject, and the supremacy of the king. I begin at the root. 
See what gentle and benign fathers they have been to our liberty! 


The attack on the episcopal fathers that follows is as passionate a 
piece of invective as even Milton ever wrote. You must not speak 
to him of avoiding extremes : 


He that, flying from degenerate and traditional corruption, fears 
to shoot himself too far into the meeting embraces of a divinely 
warranted reformation, had better not have run at all. 


Right or wrong, the young man let his elders have the full benefit 
of his unequalled vocabulary. Liberty was his theme, and who 
cannot write (who can write at all) on the greatest theme in the 
world. He poured forth the flood for all to bathe in, and the 
pamphlets were read, we must believe, eagerly. That such literature 
played a definite part in the crash that followed there can be little 
doubt. Yet for the moment the hunger for liberty degenerated into 
licence. In no other way, I think, can we explain the extraordinary 
tracts on “the doctrine and discipline of divorce” that followed 
Milton’s furious attacks on Prelacy. These Divorce Tracts were 
purely personal in their origin. Milton’s marriage to Mary Powell 
in 1643 was interrupted after a very brief period, and she fled in 
despair to her old home. The poet-pamphleteer turned and rent “the 
“bondage of Canon Law.” He considered his wife’s departure— 
a departure that was probably fully justified—as a sufficient ground 
for divorce, and urged his views with the vigour that he had learnt 
in his anti-episcopal campaign. For my present purpose it is not 
necessary to dwell on these tracts which are the most unconvincing 
specimens of brilliant special pleading that ever came from a gifted 
pen. But they answered a purpose in literature. It was considered 
necessary to suppress such unlicensed’ publications, with! the result 
that the Avcopagitica flamed forth upon a watching world. Milton 
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had come back to his proper theme, to liberty for the people, and 
forgot his own grievances, and his own advocacy of what was little 
short of licence for the individual, in a nobler zeal. In 1645 his wife 
returned to him, and the marriage proved happy after all. 

That Milton had no intention or desire to stop half-way in the 
quest of liberty is shown by his tract on “The Tenure of Kings and 
“Magistrates,” published a few days after the execution of King 
Charles. His theme was that “it is4awful, and hath been held so 
“through all ages, for any, who have the power, to call to account a 
“tyrant, or wicked king, and, after due conviction, to depose, and 
“put him to death; if the ordinary magistrate have neglected, or 
“denied to do it.” It is here that he fulminates the doctrine that 
Rousseau was to preach. “No man,” writes Milton, “who knows 
“aught, can be so stupid to deny, that all men naturally were born 
“free.” He puts forth a sort of social contract, he announces the 
trusteeship of kings with powers “committed to them in trust from 
“the people to the common good of them all, in whom the power yet 
“remains fundamentally, and cannot be taken from them, without a 
“violation of their natural birthright.” The king deposed and 
become a malefactor after seven years’ war is a fit subject of justice, 
“no more to spare than another ordinary man.” The facts and deduc- 
tions were plain enough to Milton, and he was, therefore, unalterably 
bound to the Revolution, and became its servant or Latin secretary, 
employed to “translate foreign despatches into dignified Latin.” 

As the dream of liberty faded a change slowly passed over the 
outlook of his mighty soul, The long-silenced muse was slowly 
awakening, domestic griefs came thick and fast, a new tyranny had 
the land in grasp. When in 1658 the now blind poet began to write 
the long meditated epic, time and its revenges had damped the 
puritanic fires, had blown away the smoke and mist of social, con- 
stitutional, and personal illusions. The natal rights of man were no 
longer pure liberty, equality, fraternity; man inherited also the 
passions that fetter liberty. The whole of Paradise Lost is the 
history of the loss of liberty. The man that wrote it had parted 
with his illusions. The way to liberty was now the way of reason- 
ableness, the way of education, the way of love. Six years had 
passed since he had written in his sonnet “to the Lord General 
“ Cromwell” : 

Yet much remains 


To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War 


And he had seen no victories of peace, and was about to see, as he 
knew full well, a land of lust and licence, a land reeking with all 
that his youth had hated! most, and yet a land of peace. I like to 
compare Milton’s slow disillusionment and the marvellous way in 
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which he turned that bitterness into a new source of life, with. the 
similar disillusionment that came ‘to a very different but scarcely less 
great poet—Wordsworth. Wordsworth, of course, began as a.revolu- 
tionist, and, by one of those charming ironies: that almost reconcile 
one to fate, he was in Paris in October, 1792. It was just the place 
for an English revolutionist. His experiences are told with minute 
detail in books nine, ten, and eleven ofthe Prelude. Lord Morley 


a 


says that these books, & 


“by their strenuous simplicity, their deep truthfulness, their slow- 
footed and inexorable transition from ardent hope to dark imagina- 
tions, sense of woes to come, sorrow for human kind, and. pain 
of heart, breathe the very spirit of the great catastrophe. 


. 


The story of these three Books has something of the severity, the 
self-control, the inexorable necessity of classic tragedy, and like 
classic tragedy, it has a noble end. The dregs and sour sediment 
that reaction from exaggerated hope is so apt to stir in poor natures, 
had no place here. The French Revolution made the one crisis in 
Wordsworth’s mental history, the one heavy assault on his contin- 
ence of soul, and when he emerged from it all his greatness remained 
to him.” 


Cannot we say the same and more of Milton? He gave the best years 
of his manhood, the best gifts of his mind, to the English Revolution, 
only to find, when he awakened from his dream, that he was poor and 
of no account in the world for which he had striven, that he was blind 
to the world of beauty and nature, that he had few to love him and 
few to love. Those heavy assaults on his continence of soul had 
left him reinvigorated. He emerged from them with a new greatness. 
He that. had been blind to the essential facts of human nature and 
human society saw truth at last with a vision perpetually undulled; 
and so he resumed his singing robes and made music that will be 
coeval with time. 

it was the return to nature, the flinging aside of European 
sophistries, that saved Wordsworth. It was the return to the 
essential facts of human nature that saved Milton. And each found 
his solace in the great deeps of song. With Milton, however, it! is 
impossible not to feel that the song, great as it is, is nevertheless 
subsidiary to the man. With Shakespeare, with Wordsworth, the poet 
is the man. Their writings are themselves. We are not particularly 
interested in them in any personal sense. Did Shakespeare’s sonnets 
unlock Shakespeare’s heart? Well, the less Shakespeare he, says 
Browning, with an impatient shrug of the shoulders, while Words- 
worth’s personal history tells us nothing of human nature, nothing of 
the struggle that availeth, nothing of the soul at grips with eternity. If 
we knew no word of Wordsworth’s life, we should invent a history for 
him as we try to invent one for Shakespeare. But with’ Milton it is 
different. The man is greater than his work. As we look backward 
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into the seventeenth century the passionate austerity of his life seems 
to brood over his epoch. There is one modern man, and one only, who 
can be likened to Milton—a Dutchman, Ludwig van Beethoven. It 
is worth while to make a momentary comparison. Consider Milton 
first, a veritable well of music from his earliest years. Read his poem 
written at the age of seventeen “on the Death of a Fair Infant.” 
It is a wonderful composition, and foretells all the variety of his 
verse. His “Vacation Exercise,” written two years later, shows his 
growth of power over the ten-syllable line. At the age of twenty-one 
he wrote his “Hymn on the Nativity,” a poem with a fixed place in 
literature. One stanza shows how early Milton achieved his peculiar 
power over the ancient classical device of weaving vague names of 
mysterious import into almost magic lines : | 


“*Peor and Baadlim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered god of Palestine ; 
And moonéd Ashtaroth, 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine: 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn ; 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn.”’ 


It is needless to pursue the list of his early triumphs, such as the 
lines on Shakespeare, written in 1630, and /’AZ/legro and i Penseroso, 
written in 1632—“the most perfect record in the language of the 
“impression made by natural scenery upon a thorough scholar” Had 
Milton died in 1637 instead of nearly forty years later, his place 
among our poets would have been assured. Comus and Lycidas 
are, indeed, among the prodigies of literature. It is in Comus that 
Milton’s enchanted muse reaches her Shakespearean height. Even 
Shakespeare failed to equal all these flights of music. The lines in 
which Comus describes the singing of the strayed damsel have, 
indeed, hardly their equal in the English tongue: 


‘“Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled! I have oft heard 

My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium: Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 
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And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense, 
And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; — 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now.’’ 


It had been done before, and has been done since, this description 
of the appeal of the human to the half-human, of the woman to the 
Praxitelean Faun, but never, I think, with so certain a touch, with 
so clear an insight into wild nature’s heart. 

So Milton’s first great poetic period came to an end. We have 
seen something of the pamphleteering that followed and of the slow 
approach of sobriety and middle age. The only indication that we 
get of the ripening gift of poetry are the mighty sonnets that 
came slowly from his hand. Counting the early sonnets we have 
eighteen in all. In 1648 came the great sonnet to Fairfax. Four 
years later we have the sonnets to Cromwell and Henry Vane, the 
younger. Then come the tremendous lines on “The late massacre 
“in Piedmont ” and the wonderful sonnet “On his blindness,” which, 
marking as it does the advent of a patience that might seem impossible 
in one of so tempestuous a nature, a patience to which we owe his 
greatest work, I must quote in part: 


‘*Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? ’’ 
I fondly asked. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts. Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly : thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 


He is satisfied. He feels that he has not laboured in vain. He 
has lost his sight, he says, in the second sonnet to Cyriac Skinner : 


In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 


His last sonnet was on his second wife, who died after less than 
two years of real happiness. It is, I think (despite Dr. Johnson), 
Milton’s greatest sonnet. He dreams of her as Alcestis come back 
from death to the blind poet : 


** But, oh! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night.’’ 


Through the Valley of the Shadow of Death Milton came at last to 
his greatest work, to the epic that will live so long as English 
literature lives. 
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I think anyone conversant with the life of Beethoven will admit 
the justice of my comparison between the two men. Beethoven was 
as passionate as Milton—one of those men who rave about the 
wrongs of things while in their heart of hearts they know that God 
has a meaning in it all—was as austere and as pure as Milton. He. 
was a man who in youth flung his mighty music at the world as 
Milton did. He was a man who deliberately trod his lower nature 
down and watched the slow approach of disastrous deafness with a 
definite determination to be great in spite of things. To become 
perfect in his art, which he definitely dedicated to the welfare of 
humanity, before his ear had gone, was his supreme labour; to create 
an inward ear independent of the waves of sound. And he succeeded. 
When at last he was shut out from earthly melody he was the 
supreme master of music in the world. We are told by Mrs. Diehl 
that “there was no man so great, so daring, as he among those that 
“followed him ; and we can scarcely realise the depth of his greatness, 
“and the intensity of his daring, until we remember that his finest 
“orchestral works, his symphonies, his ‘Fidelio, his greater con- 
“certos and chamber pieces were written without his bodily ears 
“having heard what was present to his mind.” It was Milton over 
again. It was Character guiding Genius into the Holy of Holies. 

It is interesting to hold in view the four minds dominating Europe 
at that moment, Beethoven, Kant, Pitt, and Napoleon; and, if I 
may say so, dominating it still in some considerable measure. But 
while the influence of Pitt and Napoleon is rapidly passing away, 
that of Beethoven and Kant increases with the increasing years. 
Some such domination of great minds was visible in the time I have 
been considering. Milton, Newton and Leibnitz, Cromwell, Richelieu, 
and Mazarin are comparable in world influence with the former group. 
It is significant that in the great moments of history the influence 
of poetry and pure thought stands out in retrospect as more than 
comparable with the influence of mighty politicians. Nowhere is 
this more noticeable than in the case of Milton, who was primarily 
an Apostle of Liberty. Indeed, the pure idea of true liberty is 
absent from no portion of his work. The Modernist has entered, or 
thinks that he has entered, into his labours. The modern or, let us 
say, the nineteenth-century poet, has a new field to survey. He has 
what is called the Social Question. He has seen that man politically 
free is, in fact, in many cases born in chains, lives in chains, and dies 
in chains. Milton foresaw it all, and in his views upen education 
saw the way out. The original sin of ignorance and its kennel mate, 
unreasonableness, supplies the causes of social slavery; the slavery of 
the half-timer, of the half-educated child labourer, of the factory girl, 
of the motor ’bus driver, with his sixteen hours a day; the slavery 
of the rich loafer and the poor loafer; the slavery of too much 
employment or too little employment. It is a new aspect of that 
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old problem—the struggle for freedom. The seventeenth century 
solved it, or gave us the means of. solving it, from the point of view 
of politics. That question for us is settled for ever, and one can 
only regret that Mr. Swinburne should have devoted such an 
avalanche of magnificent verse to the solution for the Italians and 
the Russians of a problem which, with the help of a primer of 
English history, they can solve for themselves. It is a pity that he 
(unlike Milton the regicide) has grown old in scourging kings and 
praising the 
‘*one red star tyrannicide,”’ 


when he could so worthily have been our modern Milton and stormed 
his way into that citadel of ignorance which still keeps from the. 
people the precious gift of liberty. Milton stormed the outer walls 
nor shrank back from the then impossible task of opening the inner 
gates. For he saw clearly enough that absolute liberty rested not 
with the ruler but with the individual man and his “Inner Liberty,” 
and gave the chief labours of his life to demonstrate the fact. It is too 
late, perhaps, to ask for further songs before sunrise from Mr. Swin- 
burne, but some poet, sooner or later, will have to arise and sing 
them. 

But what Mr. Swinburne might have done Mr. Ruskin essayed to 
do, and essayed with a measure of success that quite makes us forget 
some little slips in economics. “Unto this last” struck a note that 
went to the very conscience of the Masters of Industry. Those who 
controlled production and made England the richest nation in the 
world had never thought about the slavery question or the liberty 
question at all. England is the land of Freedom, they would say, 
as they wielded the labour of many millions of men, women, and 
children who had no education, who had no religion, who had no 
training of heart or mind or body outside the little mechanical trick 
of the mill hand. There was and is something Miltonic in the whole 
problem, but there was no Milton. Yet Ruskin was a force that 
told. “His was one of the principal forces of the time,” says Mr. 
E. T. Cook, “in awakening the sympathies and elevating the moral 
“standards of the community.” His writings, Mr. Cook adds, with 
perfect justice, have powerfully contributed to that recasting of 
economic doctrine which is still in progress. “His principal suggested 
“reforms were: A system of national education, the organisation of 
“labour, the establishment of Government training schools, old age 
“pensions (for ‘soldiers of the ploughshare as well as of the sword’), 
“and the provision of decent houses for the working classes.” 
The Ruskin school of thought is bound to win the day as the Milton 
school won the day, but only after long struggles and much agony. 
It is important to contrast Milton and modern men for this very 
reason. Milton’s problem and our problem in the matter of liberty 
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are very closely allied. The struggle to obtain political liberty for 
a century and a half after Milton’s death swayed forwards and back- 
wards in doubtful fashion. The struggle to obtain social liberty is 
not likely to end at once. The ignorance of the world is still 
satanic. The flavour of the fatal apple faded far sooner than the 
theologians fancy. Is, then, Paradise for ever closed? 


The gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 


Milton did not. think so. He himself in his own life somehow 
won a sweetness that knows no satiety out of a bitterness like death. 
To-day we may well, indeed, feel more hopeful than Milton ever 
could have felt. The Tree of Knowledge is no longer banned. The 
Gates of the Garden are open, and all are invited to enter. But 
opportunities are not everything. The quest for absolute liberty is 
a far cry. It is like mountain climbing. Slope after slope is con- 
quered; but still above smiles the virginal peak that generation 
after generation will still toil towards and fail to reach. 

But perhaps, after all, there’ is a reason for the slow progress that 
we make towards Liberty; perhaps we are wrong in believing that 
Liberty is a kingdom to be conquered by Legislation or Revolution, 
by Taxation or Bloodshed. Milton began by thinking that a new 
earth could be created by a besom; that one had but to sweep 
prelates and kings into a sawdust pan and there was not only an 
end of slavery, not only a beginning of liberty, but a Paradise in full 
fruit. Milton in 1658 had abandoned such notions. Indeed, as early 
as 1037 he had declared that man “is his own dungeon.” Those 
who freed the black population of the United States in 1865 saw in 
a year or two that the work of liberty was all yet to do. Milton 
two centuries earlier had seen that the all important thing 
is what he called “the Inner Liberty.” If a man’s soul is 
in chains it may be little use freeing his body or giving him 
political power. It may be but substituting a tyrant with many heads 
for a tyrant with one head, a hydra for a scorpion. There we cannot 
stand. Society to-day needs a new Milton; a poet who can tilt 
with a mighty lance against the battalions that embattle the inner 
liberty. The human soul is still a captive vile in the hands of 
strangers and aliens who demand of it servile service. Many of us 
“never once possess our soul before we die.” The phalanxes of 
ignorance, unreasonableness, greed, jealousies, anger, faithlessness, 
and hopelessness ring us round. It is only the few, men like 
Haemmerlein, Milton, and Beethoven, who break their way in and 
show us how to live. But the western sky is bright. Modern men 
have opportunities given to no other age. And, to be just to our- 
selves, there never was an age that thought out its problems with a 
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keener mind, with a deeper reverence, and a nobler determination to 
face the unknown with a cheer. There it is that hope lies. But 
modern men will eventually have to come back to Milton’s solution— 
call it a religious solution or a psychological solution or what you 
will—the recognition of the fact that it ultimately lies with each 
personality, whether he or she will grasp Liberty and live. The 
choice of life or limbo lies in the end with the individual. It is 
the business of modern men to give the individual the opportunity of 
making a just and an everlasting choice. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS. 


HIS problem, like so many others that have been investigated 
merely for their academic interest, and for the satisfaction of 
an intelligent curiosity, is found unexpectedly to have a direct bearing 
on the practical affairs of daily life. The Royal Commission on the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-minded was unable to formulate 
measures for dealing with these unfortunates, without a preliminary 
consideration of the transmission or non-transmission of acquired 
characters. 

At the present time, the generally accepted view is that when the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes the teeth of the children are not set 
on edge. The course of development or evolution of a race of 
organised beings proceeds without any influence being exerted, or 
any interference effected, by the surroundings in which the race 
exists. These are not the terms in which the problem is usually 
stated; nor do the advocates of the non-transmission of acquired 
qualities seem to realise that this is what is really implied by their 
doctrine, but this appears to me to be what it really means, as I shall 
try to show. Sir F. Darwin, in his address at Dublin, has done much 
to restore the older, and as I believe the correct, doctrine, but there 
are some arguments in its favour that seem to me important, and 
that have never, as far as I know, been taken into account either by 
its champions or by its assailants. Before stating them, I will deal 
briefly with some of the arguments commonly used by Dr. Archdall 
Reid and those who share his disbelief in the transmission to the 
offspring of characters acquired by the parent. 

The first of these is the inherent improbability of such transmission 
on the ground that it is inconceivable. The germ cell is separated 
off from the soma at the very earliest stage of development, and is 
thereafter secluded from the influence of the soma, or general struc- 
ture of the body. How is it possible, how is it conceivable, it is 
asked, that an alteration of the somatic cells should so influence the 
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germ cell that, when the latter grows up into an adult organism, that 
organism should imitate in its structure a modification made in the 
parent during the lifetime of that parent? “It is so hard to believe 
“that machinery for such wonderful transmission exists that we ought 
“to have very clear and convincing evidence. . . . Nobody has 
“seen this machinery.” This is true. It is true also of a good deal 
of other “machinery.” No one has seen the machinery by which 
the germ is made to grow up into the likeness of its parent. No 
one has seen the machinery by which a magnet attracts iron. It is 
so hard to believe that machinery for such wonderful attraction exists. 
No one has seen the machinery by which a stone thrown into the 
air falls to the ground. It is hard to believe that such machinery 
exists. Yet the magnet does attract iron, and the stone does fall to 
the ground. Of this we have clear and convincing evidence. 

Can we produce evidence as clear and convincing of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters? Well, here we are in a difficulty, for 
whenever we bring forward instances, that seem to us clear and con- 
vincing, we are met by the argument that these characters, which are 
certainly transmitted, and which appeared to have been acquired in 
the lifetime of the parent, were not really acquired, or they would 
not have been transmitted. The parent did not acquire the quality, 
but possessed some spontaneous variation in his germ-plasm to which 

the appearance of the character in him was due; and the subsequent 
appearance of the quality in his offspring was due to the inheritance 
of this spontaneous variation, and was not the inheritance of an 
acquired character. Natural Selection acting on Spontaneous 
Variation accounts for all. So we are told. 

The term Natural Selection is not very happily chosen. Nature 
does not select. All that nature does is to destroy. Natural Exter- 
mination would be a more appropriate title. Every variation which 
is less fitted for survival is destroyed, and every variation that is more 
fitted for survival is let alone. That is the current doctrine. No 
mfluence whatever is exerted on the survivors. They survive because 
of inherent qualities acquired by spontaneous variation of the germ- 
plasm. The influence of the struggle for life is in no degree formative, 
Its effect is merely to destroy certain lines of development. The 
rest are suffered to proceed or to remain, but no pressure, or guidance, 
or influence, is exerted on them to develop in this direction or in that. 
Whatever direction they take, whatever influence is exerted on them 
to alter the direction of their development, is in consequence of no 
moulding effect of circumstances, but of spontaneous variation only 
of the germ-plasm. The variations are “spontaneous.” They arise 
we know not how or why. They arise, to all appearance, fortuitously. 
The only thing we certainly know of their origin is that they are 
not due to the influence of circumstances on the parent. Beyond this 
negative knowledge, we are utterly ignorant of their mode of origin. 
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The ultimate effect of these fortuitous variations is that the organism 

becomes adapted to its circumstances with extraordinary nicety and 
exactness. The most peculiar and special circumstances in the 
environment are reflected in the most accurate and perfect structures 
and functions in the organism. The one is adapted to the other as 
the cart to the horse, as the glove to the hand, as the impression to 
the seal, and yet, this adaptation of the one to the other has been 
arrived at by the spontaneous and quasi-accidental variation of the 
one, without any reference to, or any influence exerted by the other. 
So we are told. 

The eye, with its retina and its media, its vitreous, its lens, its 
cornea, its apparatus for accommodation, for accurately adjusted move- 
ments, its mechanism for protection and cleansing,—all this grew 
up without any reference whatever to the existence of light waves 
in the environment; uninfluenced by the existence of objects to be 
seen ; of the differences of position, and of distance, and of movement 
of these objects; of the necessity of keeping the surface free from 
dust; of the possibility of injury. The influence of surrounding 
circumstances is limited entirely to destroying those animals that 
had less perfect eyes; but in promoting and perfecting the eyes of 
those that were suffered to live, the environment exercises no 
influence at all. Some happened, owing to a fortuitous variation of 
the germ-plasm, to have more perfect eyes, and these were not 
destroyed. Others failed to have this fortuitous variation, and were 
destroyed. Why successive variations towards a more perfect organ 
of vision should ever have occurred at all, we have, on this hypothesis, 
no explanation whatever. That the variation, having once occurred 
should be perpetuated is accounted for; but how it should ever occur, 
or how, having become incipient, it should ever increase and become 
perfected, is left wholly unexplained. 

When animals gifted with vision stray into circumstances of dark- 
ness, in which their eyes are useless, the eyes retrograde and become 
unfit for vision; but in this retrogression the circumstance of darkness 
has no share. It exercises no influence. The retrogression and 
atrophy of the eyes is a “spontaneous” variation, or rather, it is the 
consequence of a long series of “spontaneous” variations all in the 
same direction, with which the circumstance of darkness has nothing 
to do. The variations just happen to occur. Natural selection exter- 
minates the individuals with efficient eyes, and by a happy accident, 
“spontaneous” variation in the direction of eyes that are less and 


less efficient happens to take place, until a race of blind animals is 


“ selected,” that is to say, is allowed to survive. 

Similarly, the ear happened to be evolved without any reference to, 
or influence exerted by, the sound-waves in the air. Some bones and 
other structures in the head and neck happened to vary “spon- 
“taneously” in such a way as fitted them to receive the sonorous 
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waves; but in the production of this “spontaneous” variation the 
action of sonorous waves had no share. The same variation would 
have taken place if there had been no sound waves. It would then 
have been useless, it is true, and would have exerted no influence 
one way or the other in saving its possessor from extermination. 
But in building up the structure of the ear, marvellously adapted as 
it is to the discriminate reception of different sound-waves, these 
waves took no part. The one is adapted to the other as the key 
is adapted to the lock, but in making the key the lock was not con- 
sidered. A key happened to grow and happened to fit the lock 
perfectly, but the lock exerted no influence on the growth of the key. 
All the assistance the lock gave was the destruction of every key that 
did not fit. It seems clear that the destruction of one, or even of 
many keys cannot make the remaining keys fit the lock any better. 

I doubt whether those who adopt this position realise all that is 
implied in it. The most surprising, the most accurate, the most 
apparently purposive adjustments to the most special circumstances 
in the environment are constantly found to exist in all classes of 
organisms. There is, for instance, an orchid whose flowers are fer- 
tilised in the following way by a particular species of bee. The flower 
secretes a large quantity of fluid which collects in a kind of bucket. 
The bees alight in great numbers on the edge of the bucket, and 
dispute with one another for a place there. Owing to their struggle, 
some of them fall into the bucket half full of fluid. They can crawl 
along in the water to a passage through which they have to squeeze 
themselves in order to get out. In squeezing itself through this 
passage, the first bee rubs against the sticky gland of the pollen mass, 
which adheres to its back. The bee immediately visits the same or 
another flower, repeats its actron, and now, in passing through the 
passage, inserts the pollen mass into the stigma. No doubt this 
extraordinary adjustment of the structure and properties of the flower 
to the existence jand habits of the bee, was gradually reached by many 
successive steps; but we are asked to believe that at no stage in the 
process had the action of the bee on the flower any influence whatever 
in bringing this adjustment about, beyond the mere result of failing to 
fertilise successfully those flowers that were not well adapted for 
fertilisation by its means. The whole of the structure and properties 
of the flower, accurately adapted as they are to the existence of bees 
of just such size, in just such numbers, with just such tastes, of just 
such strength and other qualities, came about by “spontaneous ” 
variations of the flower. These variations of the flower, infinite in 
number, infinite in direction, were all exterminated except those that 
happened by the merest, blindest chance, to suit the bees. The varia- 
tions must have been infinite in number and infinite in direction, 
because, ex hypothesi, they are not determined by any condition in 
the environment of the parent. If they were so determined they 
would reproduce qualities acquired by the parent. 
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If validity is to be allowed to the argument from inconceivability or 
incredibility, to which Dr. Archdall Reid attaches so much importance, 
then I submit that this argument applies with at least equal force 
to his own position. If variations in adaptation to circumstances 
are not “spontaneous,” by which seems to be meant or implied for- 
tuitous, they must be due in some way to the influence of the circum- 
stances on the germ-plasm; and since this germ-plasm is embedded 
in the body of the parent, the influence of the environment upon the 
plasm must be exerted through the body of the parent in some way. 
This influence may be direct—a sort of X-ray influence-—by which 
the undulations of light, for instance, produce such an effect upon the 
undifferentiated germ-plasm that, as it develops, it produces an organ 
adapted to the reception of these undulations ; or it may be indirect. 
The undulations may first act upon the surface of the parent in sucha 
way that a part of this surface becomes sensitive to them, and then 
this local sensitiveness may be transmitted to and reproduced in a 
corresponding part of the offspring. Of the two latter hypotheses, 
the last seems the most reasonable, but both seem more probable 
than the total absence of all environmented influence in bringing 
about a structure accurately adapted to external conditions. 

Leaving now this argument from incredibility or inconceivability, 
which is not an argument of much force in these recondite matters, 
but which, as far as it is valid, seems to tell at least as strongly 
for as against the transmission of acquired qualities, let me take up 
the reiterated challenge of the followers of Weismann, who is out- 
Weismanned by Dr. Reid, to produce instances of the inheritance of 
acquired qualities. I will confine myself to two. 

The habit that domesticated dogs have, of turning round several times 
before they lie down, is certainly transmitted from parent to offspring, 
and has been so transmitted through many generations. Is this an 
acquired character, or does it originate in a spontaneous variation of 
the germ-plasm? Everyone admits that it was in its origin directly 
purposive, and was directed to trampling down the long grass to 
make a more comfortable bed. Everyone admits that the dog is a 
highly intelligent animal, capable, by its unaided intelligence, of 
originating adaptations to circumstances far more elaborate than this. 
Allowing that the distant progenitors of our domestic dog, who 
originally formed this habit, were less intelligent than the modern 
domesticated breeds, still, even wild dogs at the present day have a 
considerable degree of intelligence, quite enough to enable them to 
originate such a simple adaptation of means to ends as turning round 
to trample down the grass before lying down. Since the habit is 
unquestionably transmitted, those who deny the transmission of 
acquired characters must assume that, in the germ-plasm of the first 
dog in whom the habit appeared, there was such a forturtous variation 
that when this germ developed into an adult animal, it spontaneously 
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exhibited, for the first time in canine: history, the action of turning 
round in the grass before it lay down; and that this variation in 
the germ-plasm occurred without any reference to the existence of 
long grass in the habitat of the then existing dogs. It would equally 
have occurred if they had lived in a desert, or in the Arctic Circle, or 
anywhere where there is no long herbage. In fact, however, by one of 
those happy accidents to which the germ-plasm is so prone, it 
happened to occur in the germ-plasm of an animal that lived, or at 
least slept, in long herbage. This habit of turning round and making 
a comfortable bed was so important to the life-worthiness of the dog, 
that every dog whose germ-plasm was not so modified as to produce 
the habit was exterminated to a dog, and those only were left who 
were properly modified. None acquired it by imitation of others, for 
if it had been acquired by imitation it would have been an acquired 
quality, and could not have been transmitted. None acquired it by 
accidental experience of the greater comfort of a bed thus made. 
None acquired it because the untrampled beds prevented them from 
coiling themselves up as dogs love to do when they go to sleep. The 
only possible way it could have been acquired was, since it is a trans- 
missible quality, by variation of the germ-plasm ad hoc. This 
spontaneous variation of the germ-plasm happened to occur in no 
other animal than in dogs. Why the same variation should not have 
occurred in the elephant is unexplained. Courteous old Herodotus 
gives his readers his full permission to believe certain statements 
if they can, and I trust I am not more lacking in courtesy than 
one who lived such a very long time ago. We. who believe that 
acquired qualities may be transmitted, hold that primzval dogs 
found that, if they turned round before lying down, they lay more 
comfortably ; that in this way they acquired a habit of turning round 
before lying down ; and that, as successive generations of dogs acquired 
this practice, partly from imitation, partly from intelligence, partly 
from experience, the habit began to be transmitted to their offspring, 
and at last became so fixed in the race that it still persists, though 
almost all occasion for its use has passed away. 

Another quality that is unquestionably transmitted from’ parent to 
offspring is that proneness for climbing trees which is universal in 
children. Was this quality acquired by our arboreal ancestors as an 
intelligent adaptation to circumstances, or did it come into existence 
by a spontaneous variation of the germ-plasm? That our more 
remote ancestors were terrestrial in habit before-our less remote 
ancestors became arboreal does not admit of doubt; for the arboreal 

‘'anthropoids are highly specialised, and therefore later products, while 
the more generalised forms from which they took origin were terres- 
trial. There was a time in the history of the race, therefore, at which 
the terrestrial habit was changed for the arboreal. How did the 
change take place? By a variation of the germ-plasm, say the 
Weismannites. Certain remote ancestors of ours, whose habit had 
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always been terrestrial, began, for no reason except that a variation 
of the germ-plasm gave them the inclination, to climb trees and live 
in the branches. This gave them such an advantage in the struggle 
for life, that they survived and became our progenitors. The other 
account is that, living a terrestrial life, our remote ancestors were in 
danger of many terrestrial beasts of prey. When pursued, they took 
to their heels and sought refuge wherever refuge seemed to offer. 
One fine day, a member of our race saved himself by scooting up a 
tree. Having found the stratagem successful once, he tried it again, 
and was again successful. Others imitated him, or found out the 
same device for themselves. They found such immunity from danger 
in the trees, that they kept to them more and more. In course of 
time their structure became adapted to their mode of life, and at 
length they became completely arboreal, not because any variation of 
the germ-plasm originally put it into their heads to become so, but 
because they found by experience that they were safer in trees than 
on. the ground. As the habit became more and more complete in 
successive generations, it was transmitted to the offspring, first faintly, 
then with increasing intensity ; and when the arboreal habit became 
less useful, and terrestrial locomotion was resumed, the arboreal habit 
gradually died out, and now nothing remains of it but the trace that 
is exhibited by children. 

Dr. Archdall Reid may perhaps object to these instances as 
“founded mainly on the analogy indicated by Hering, between the 
“physical development of the individual on ancestral lines and the 
“growth of habit on the lines of repeated actions ;” but there is no 
analogy. The cases are on all fours. The acquirement of a habit is 
the formation of a structural arrangement of nerve tissue. If, and 
when, the habit is transmitted by heredity, what is passed on is as 
much a modification of structure as a sixth finger or an extra joint in 
the tail. 

Dr. Hartog says, “It seems not unlikely that the effect of abuse in 
“alcohol, weakening the will of the parent, may in the same way be — 
“transmitted to the offspring.” Dr. Reid will not have this at any 
price, and argues that familiarity over many generations with the use 
of alcohol, at last breeds, by survival of the fittest, a race that does 
not get drunk. But he does not recognise that the two statements 
are not in the least antagonistic. They are completely harmonious. 
If abuse of alcohol does weaken the will, and if this weakness is 
transmitted—I do not say whether it is or not, but if it is—the stock 
so affected will be exterminated, and those only will survive who do 
not use alcohol in excess, or who transmit no ill effect to their off- . 
spring. This seems to be Dr. Reid’s position, but his attention is 
so fixed upon the immunity of those who survive, that he loses sight 
altogether of the susceptibility of those who are exterminated. 

There is no doubt that the habit of taking alcohol produces in the 
person taking it some insusceptibility to its intoxicating effect, for 
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universal experience shows that the toper needs more alcohol to 
make him drunk than he did when he first began to drink. Dr. Reid 
declares, indeed he was the first to point out, that the races that have 
had the longest access to drink are on the whole the most sober. 
That is to say, they are the least susceptible to the intoxicating effects 
of drink. There is, therefore, an insusceptibility produced in the indi- 
vidual by the use of alcohol, and an insusceptibility produced in the race 
by the use of alcohol. Dr. Reid will have it that this same effect is 
produced by different means in the two cases, the one by an antitoxin 
in the drinker, the other by a variation of the germ-plasm; and this 
notwithstanding that the germ is bathed by the very same blood that 
contains the antitoxin! Here is indisputably a case for the applica- 
tion of Occam’s razor:—Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter 
necessitatem. We have no right to drag in a second cause until we 
have proved the first insufficient. Dr. Reid says the first is 
insufficient, but he does not prove it insufficient. 

What applies to immunity from the effects of alcohol applies to 
munity from disease. “Professor Hartog alleges the inheritance 
“of acquired immunity to disease. Heisinerror. ,Jmmunity is never 
“transmitted through the germ-plasm.” So asserts Dr. Reid. But it 
is a mere assertion. It is not entitled to acceptance until it is 
established; and it is the less entitled to acceptance since it begs 
the question at issue. There is no more @ griorz improbability of the 
inheritance of acquired immunity than of the inheritance of other 
acquired qualities. Immunity to the attacks of microbic disease is 
secured by the formation of an antitoxin which remains in the blood, 
it may be for many years after the attack of the disease. This blood 
containing the antitoxin nourishes the germ-cells as well as the 
somatic-cells, and the germ-cells must get their supply of antitoxin 
with the rest. When the germ starts on its path of development into 
an adult organism, it starts already supplied with antitoxin—already 
immunised. It will doubtless be said that this is not true inheritance, 
it is merely the immunisation at a very early stage instead of at a 
later stage of development, and this must be granted. But still we 
have the fact, insisted on by Dr. Archdall Reid, that negroes, for 
instance, after many generations of residence in a malarial country, 
become less susceptible to malaria. This he attributes to a “spon- 
“taneous,” z.e. a fortuitous, variation of the germ-plasm. But surely 
Occam’s razor should be again applied. Which is more reasonable,— 
to suppose the further application of a cause that we know is efficient, 
or to invoke the agency of blind chance? For it must never be 
forgotten that the elimination of the inheritance of acquired qualities 
is the elimination of all influence of the environment in the produc- 
tion of variations. How is it that immunity to the influence of malaria 
arises in races that have been long exposed to malaria? Ex hyfothesi, 
the existence of malaria in the environment—of Leishman’s organism 
and the mosquito which carries it—has nothing whatever to do with 
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producing this immunity. It happens by blind chance that, among 
the fortuitous variations occurring in the germ-plasm, there happens 
to occur a variation that renders the blood in some way antagonistic to 
this organism. Not only this, but it happens by the same blind 
chance that, in succeeding generations, many individuals are born with 
an intensification of this curious variation. The same thing does not 
occur in other districts, where there is no malaria. In such districts 
this variation of the germ-plasm does not occur. Ah! but it may 
occur, only, owing to the absence of malaria, it will not be “selected,” 
and therefore will not be intensified. But this implies a “selection” 
which does not take place. There is no selection. There is only a 
destruction of unfit individuals. | Where there is no malaria, the 
variation of the germ-plasm which is protective against malaria must 
still occur, or the existence of malaria in the environment would be 
a cause of this variation, which means that acquired characters are 
inherited. The variation occurs, therefore, everywhere. It does not 
become intensified throughout the race, because there is no natural 
selection in its favour; but on the other hand neither will it be elimi- 
nated by natural selection, because it is in no way harmful. Produced 
sporadically everywhere, it must, on the doctrine of chances, be 
frequently intensified in the offspring in non-malarial districts, by its 
accidental presence in both parents ; and thus in every place, malarial 
or non-malarial, there will occur, by the operation of the blindest 
chance, persons who are partially or wholly immune to the malarial 
parasite. But this is not what happens. All persons coming of races 
that have not been exposed to malaria seem to be equally obnoxious 
to its attacks,* and the same is true, mutatis mutandis, of small-pox, 
measles, tuberculosis and other diseases of like origin. The heritable 
immunity against these diseases occurs nowhere except among races 
that have been exposed to their ravages ; and yet, if acquired qualities 
are not inherited, the existence of the disease in their environment 
has no effect whatever in producing this immunity. Such reasoning 
would not be admitted in any other science. 

When we find the malarial parasite in every case of ague; when 
we find the malarial parasite absent in every case in which there is 
no agué; when we find the introduction of the malarial parasite 
always followed by ague ; when we find the destruction of the parasite 
followed by recovery fromague; we argue that the parasite is the cause 
of ague. But when we find hereditary immunity from ague in malarial 
districts ; when we find no such immunity in the races in non-malarial 
districts; when we find the degree of immunity proportional to the 
duration of settlement in the malarial district; we must not conclude 
that the existence of malaria in the environment has anything to do 
with the production of heritable immunity ; for so to conclude would 
be to allow the inheritance of an acquired quality. The heritable 


* It is true that persons of certain complexions are said to be less susceptible, 
but this does not invalidate the argument. 
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immunity is produced spontaneously. It is a spontaneous variation 
of the germ-plasm. It occurs fortuitously. There is no more reason 
why it should occur and become intensified in a malarious than in a 
non-malarious district. The only way in which the malaria acts upon 
it is to kill off those who have no immunity. The existence of the 
malaria parasite in the environment neither produces nor intensifies 
nor has any part in producing or intensifying the heritable immunity, 
and yet by the oddest of chances—for it is all chance—it is only in 
malarious districts that this peculiar variation of the germ-plasm 
occurs! 

Those who deny the transmissibility of acquired characters clamour 
for instances. 

All organisms vary. That is common ground to both antagonists. 
No two individuals of any species are precisely alike in every par- 
ticular, nor does any individual precisely resemble either of its parents. 
The controversy is about the cause of this variation. We say it is 
due to the influence of the environment on the parent ; our opponents 
say it is “spontaneous.” It is due to an inherent tendency. It is 
unaccounted for; it is unaccountable. They hesitate to say that it 
is causeless, but they insist that the cause is unknown. For all 
practical purposes it is, from their point of view, fortuitous, inexplic- 
able, if not the result of blind chance, yet as incalculable as if it were. 

If it is considered that all forms of life have arisen by modification 
of one or a few very simple forms; and if the almost infinite variety 
of form of organisms is remembered, it is clear that this simple cell, 
or these few simple cells from which this marvellous variety has 
arisen, was or were endowed at the start with a capacity of spon- 
taneous variation which was literally infinite. The simple celi 
developed phylogenetically, as it still develops ontogenetically, 
into the adult human organism; and it developed without any 
assistance from forces outside itself, but simply by its own inherent 
capacity to develop. It began to develop along a number of lines 
that was literally infinite. The vast majority of these lines have 
been estopped, earlier or later in their career, by what is called 
Natural Selection, which I submit would be more appropriately 
termed Natural Extermination; and still a bewildering number has 
been left, every one of which is adapted with exquisite nicety to the 
conditions in which it lives. These conditions are, in many cases, 
of extreme complexity, and the structure and habits of the organism 
are of corresponding complexity, and fit the conditions with an adjust- 
ment that approaches perfection; and yet, on the hypothesis that 
acquired qualities are not transmitted, we must believe that the 
external circumstances had no part whatever in moulding the 
organisms into adaptation with them. Organisms that developed 
along the wrong lines were, indeed, exterminated ; but organisms that 
developed along the right lines were merely suffered to go on. They 
were not assisted, they were not moulded, they were not influenced, 
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they were not brought into adaptation to circumstances by the action 
of those circumstances. They happened to hit the right path and 
they were suffered to proceed—if they could. 

When we consider the adaptation of the eye to seeing objects i in 
the environment ; when we consider the adaptation of the ear to the 
reception of Soante woe from movements in the environment; when. 
we consider the adaptation of the orchid to the bee; when we 
remember that there are millions of adaptations of organisms to their 
circumstances as special, as elaborate, as complete, as successful as 
these, it is quite certain that spontaneous variations must not only 
be continual, but must be infinitely various in direction, or the par- 
ticular variations which have survived would not have occurred. The 
germ-plasm must be contimually varying with respect to immunity, 
not only to all existing diseases, but to all that might exist. Some 
birds must so vary in their germ-plasm that they tend to throw out 
prehensile tails; others strive to grow teeth; others again have their 
claws modified in the direction of hoofs. Some cattle must be born 
with a desire to climb trees; others with a rudimentary modification 
of their legs in the direction of wings. Rudimentary humps must 
appear on the backs of dogs, and rudimentary feathers on the surface 
of pigs, besides infinite other variations of all other animals. If the 
variations of the germ-plasm are thus infinite, and those only are 
suffered to survive which are useful, then the production of a complex 
organism like the orchid, or a complex organ like the eye, must 
occupy infinite time. But the time in which these things have been 
produced is not infinite. They have been produced, not in infinite 
time, but in geological time, which, in comparison with infinite time, 
is a moment. 

Here we are met with another difficulty. If infinite variations have 
occurred throughout infinite time, and all less perfect adjustments 
have been eliminated while all more perfect adjustments have sur- 
vived, then the surviving adjustments must be perfect. But they 
are not perfect. The eye, for instance, admirable as 1s its adaptation 
‘to circumstances, is by no means perfect. This argument may be 
met, it is true, by the hypothesis of a changing environment, but the 
hypothesis extricates us from one difficulty only to plunge us into 
others. 

When I am confronted with these difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing the non-transmission of acquired qualities, I find it as easy to 
‘believe that gloves were made without reference to hands; that 
carts were made without reference to horses; that keys were made 
without taking locks into consideration; that, when we find a seal 
and its impression in wax side by side, we must suppose that the 
impression came into being spontaneously, fortuitously, and without 
‘any assistance from the zeal of which it is the complement. 


CHARLES MERCIER. 


DARWINISM VERSUS WALLACEISM. 


PROTEST, very strongly, against Professor A. A. W. Hubrecht’s 

allegation (in your last issue) of any such divergence of opinion 

between Darwin and myself as he states to have existed, without, 
so far as I can see, one particle of evidence to support it. 

The point at issue is, whether “individual differences” (in other 
words, fluctuating variations) or “single variations” (the equivalent 
of “sports” or “mutations”) are the main, or even exclusive, factors 
in the origin of species. Darwin and myself held the former; the 
mutationists and Professor Hubrecht hold the latter. 

Darwin wrote in 1869 (after having been elaborating his theory 
for thirty years): “J have always thought individual differences more 
“important than single variations.” And in his “ Animals and Plants 
“under Domestication” (Vol. II., p. 192), published in 1868, before 
the correspondence with myself on the subject, he says—speaking 
of the power of Selection, whether by man or nature—* Slight 
“individual differences, however, suffice for the work, anzd are 
“probably the sole differences which are effective in the production 
“of new species.” 

Yet in face of these two positive statements (noting especially the 
words I have italicised) Professor Hubrecht has the boldness to 
declare that “if Darwin in his later years allowed himself to side 
“with Wallace and others to an increasing extent, this does not 
“diminish the right of modern biologists to stick to Darwin’s earlier 
“views.” 

What are these “earlier views” and where are they to be found? 
In the “Origin of Species” are numerous references to the same 
point, though often less definitely expressed. Thus, at p. 47 of the 
4th edition, published before Fleming Jenkin’s criticism, he says: “It 
“may be doubted whether sudden and great variations . . . are 
“ever permanently propagated in a state of nature”; and the whole 
succeeding section on “Individual Differences” is to the same 
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purport. Again, at p. 93 of the same edition, referring to slow 
physical and organic changes of the environment, he says: “In such 
“cases, every slight modification which in any way favoured the 
“individuals of any of the species . . . would tend to be pre- 
“served.” And again, at p. 95: “It may metaphorically be said that 
“natural selection is daily and hourly scrutinising, throughout the 
“world, every variation, even the slightest; rejecting that which is 
“bad, preserving and adding up all that is good.” 

These passages are sufficient to show that there had been no 
“earlier views” from which Darwin later on diverged in consequence 
of Fleming Jenkin’s review and my altogether imaginary influence, 
except that, latterly, from supposing that “single variations” might 
occasionally serve to initiate new species, he came to see that 
this was so improbable as to be a negligible factor in natural selection 
—he had been before, as he says, “blind” to the difficulties. During 
the whole of Darwin’s life I can safely say that there was absolutely 
no difference whatever between Darwin’s views and my own on this 
subject. It is only the immense accumulation of facts during the 
last quarter of a century, both as to the amount and universality of 
“individual variations,” and as to the extreme rigidity of “natural 
“selection,” that has led most Darwinians as well as myself to go one 
step farther than Darwin was able to do, and to doubt whether 
“single variations ” ever originated a natural “ species.” 

I leave Professor Hubrecht to bring forward the evidence of those 
“earlier views” of Darwin’s which he has claimed to exist, or, failing 
that, to make such an apology as seems to him proper for having 
so prominently asserted an antagonism between Darwin and myself 
which had no existence whatever. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


SUBJECTIVE SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


the ultimate aim of Subjective Science is stated to be: the 
voluntary attainment by tested and appropriate methods of the 
direct knowledge of supreme reality; in the language of religion— 
God. 

The quest of reality is the fundamental quest of man. This is 
the true significance of his untiring curiosity, his unceasing efforts 
to probe beneath appearances and find what is more stable than 
they. If m any measure he seems to succeed, the experience is for 
him always supreme. It affords a depth of satisfaction, a sense of 
achievement and finality which nothing else can give, and the most 
cruel disillusions in every mental history are those which follow 
upon the discovery that a supposed reality is after all but one more 
deceptive and fleeting appearance. 

So common is this disillusion, so universal the discouragement and 
disappointment which arise from it, so entirely reasonable does its 
occurrence appear to the mind which realises human finitude, that 
it is but natural that philosophy should be deeply impregnated with 
the conviction that reality as such is not intellectually knowable by 
man. With this conviction we need not quarrel. We cannot do 
so, indeed, for it is irrefutable. But when the weary student, reaching 
the end—if ever he does reach the end—of his metaphysical specu- 
lations and dialectics, or sickening at the futility of his researches, 
at their utter powerlessness to solve the problems and assuage the 
bitterness of life, turns away resolved to acquiesce in the decision 
that he cannot know the one thing which he deems worth knowing, 
as he does so a doubt makes itself felt. “I cannot reach it, no one 
“has reached it,” is his thought. “And yet—” 

This “And yet—” is the climax so far of all philosophies. They 
are very conclusive upon their own premisses, very comprehensive, 
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very ingenious. He would be a bold man who should say them nay. 
And yet— ) | 


‘“A man convinced against his Will 
Is of the same opinion still,”’ 


and, despite all demonstration to the contrary, the notion that know- 
ledge of reality is possible cannot be eradicated from the human 
mind. In truth the methods of ‘the discursive reason are not the 
sole road. In the West we worship this faculty too blindly. We 
have dubbed it God-like and bow in helpless terror before a deity © 
which we ourselves have erected. But a less God-like power could 
not well be conceived. The way of divine knowledge can scarcely 
be that by which we finite beings laboriously build our intellectual 
edifices. Observation, inference, comparison, classification, generali- 
sation, these are human processes, their results are at best partial 
aspects of truth, not the truth itself,—that which Divine perception 
immediately grasps, which, if it is ever to be known to man, must, 
according to the measure of his capability, be so grasped by him. 
There are things which he does thus directly grasp. His own 
life is one. He does not reason on the subject; he simply, without 
any mediate process, knows that he lives. It is after this fashion 
that he must know reality if he is to know it at all, to get beyond 
the barren intellectual conception that somewhere and somehow it 
exists, and after this fashion religion and Subjective Science alike 
declare that it can be, and is, known. 
“The Kingdom of God is within you.” The Kingdom of God is 
the religious expression for that which is enduring, stable, unaffected 
by change and chance, the raison d’étre of phenomena and experi- 
ence, the real, in fact. The miseries, the difficulties, the failures of 
religious people have all been occasioned by the endeavour to find 
or to make a Kingdom of God without them, in an external organisa- 
tion, in a coming millennium, in a life beyond death. The Kingdom 
of God is related to all these things, it is the condition of their 
existence, but they are not it. It is more and greater than they. 
It is not of time either future or past, it is not of space either near 
or far, though it may be manifested under their forms. It is wethin 
you. Here, then, is evident the relation of Subjective Science’ to 
religion. The latter appeals to that which is within, which it is 
the aim of the former to apprehend, emancipate and fortify. But 
Subjective Science ger se is not religion, and must not be con- 
founded with it. It is concerned, indeed, with the foundation of all 
. religion, but it formulates no dogmas, it propounds no creed, it 
recommends no one religious faith to the exclusion of others. It 
affirms the existence of the Eternal and the Infinite, and the 
intimate connexion of the human spirit with That which transcends 
the human. It affirms, also, certain necessary conditions of mind and 
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body, a distinct self-mastery, as a sie gua non of advance in that 
experimental knowledge of truth which to it is alone valid. But 
further than this it does not go. Without what it affirms, and to 
those who will use its methods, proves, there could be no religion ; 
but upon the foundation it affords the superstructure of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Mahommedanism, Christianity and, indeed, of all religions 
can alike be erected. 

The time is passed when this fact would have raised an outcry 
against Subjective Science from orthodox Christians. Even the 
most exclusive are ready now to acknowledge that however much 
overlaid and defaced, there is a substratum of truth in all forms of 
religion and that the origin of truth is One. With at least equal 
conviction, however, they declare that their own religion is beyond 
comparison the vehicle of the largest measure of truth, that it holds 
a position totally different from any other, and that it alone is in 
the long run destined to survive. 

We must for the moment postpone enquiry into the validity of 
this claim. It twill be considered in a future essay. One important 
observation must here suffice. The body of Chnistian doctrine, like 
all religious dogma, is the work of human reason, and the moment 
we begin to reason we pass out of the region of direct knowledge 
into that of mediate knowledge. For practical purposes the tran- 
sition must be made. In order to live the life of human beings we 
have to “understand” both our internal and external experience, 
z.é., explain it to ourselves in as satisfactory a fashion as we can 
achieve. To this end we consciously reflect upon our outward and 
inward perceptions. The former process results in natural science, 
the latter in religion, in a reasoned conception of our relation to 
what we feel to be the essential reality in ourselves and in the 
Cosmic Order. To satisfy our intellectual craving for explanation 
we are impelled to strive after definitions of this relation which 
suffice to the age in which they are made, and later are found to 
be inadequate, cramping and stultifying to the intellect of which 
they are the outcome. This is the history of all theologies and 
cosmogonies. They are the reiterated, and at their inception the 


fresh and vivid expression of that endless quest so well described by 
Lowell : 


‘“My search is for the living God. 
Him I desire Who dwells recluse ; 

And not His image, worn and old, 

Day-Servant of our sordid use.”’ 


But they become stereotyped and obsolete, and consequently are all 
foredoomed to vanish, to be swallowed up in other larger and higher 
conceptions, which in their turn are superseded. 

To a great extent the same remarks apply to all theories of 
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Natural Science. They are various, they are changing, they: are 
constantly in need of rectification, but the generality of mankind feels 
no mental disquiet in consequence. It is far otherwise in the case 
of religious theories. To touch those is to give rise to widéspread 
distress and apprehension, often to fierce resentment, and the reason © 
is not far to seek. Natural Science does not profess to deal with 
reality. Its region is the region of the apparent, the passing, the 
changeable. But religion avowedly concerns itself with the eternal 
and the changeless. Therefore men feel that religious theory should 
be untouched by temporal vicissitudes, complete, immutable, self- 
suficing. And when this expectation is falsified, as from age to 
age it is, the cry goes up that religion itself is being brought to 
nought. Yet in fact its foundations are not touched; it is only 
what men have made that men can destroy, only the super- | 
structure raised by reason which reason can modify. And _ this 
it must do because it lives and develops, so that what at one stage 
of its growth it regards as a palace, at a higher stage appears no 
better than a dungeon, while at a higher stage still no erection that 
it can build or conceive suffices to its demands, because it has 
become aware of its own limitations, and’ knows that they are 
imposed upon all its work. 

This is the stage we have now reached in the Christian West. 
Reason has carried us thus far, we feel it can carry us no farther. 
Must we then give up the quest of “Him Who dwells recluse,” and 
be satisfied either with the vague recognition that He exists, or with 
an image “worn and old,” unworthy of Him and of us, which, were 
we true to ourselves, we know we should discard? 

There is another alternative. “We must follow reason as far as 
“it leads,” says the author of “Raja Yoga,” in a passage quoted in 
a previous essay,* “and when reason fails, reason itself will show us 
“the way to the higher plane.” The very fact that it recognises its 
failure may, if we choose, form a fresh point of departure. It fails 
because it is limited, because it works and must work within strictly 
defined boundaries, because its road is not direct, because, thougn 
it may lead to intellectual acquiescence in intellectually formulated 
truths, it cannot lead to that faith which gives substance to things 
unseen.t Things unseen may be inferred and acknowledged by 
Reason; they constantly are, but that cold recognition, however 
valuable in its place and way, is as far removed from the vatal warmth 
with which direct experience invests them as are learned dissertations 
about forms of life from the actual experience of a living being. 

It is to actual experience, therefore, that we must have recourse. 
This is “the higher plane” to which Reason points the way, and 
which it is the business of reason to safeguard alike from contempt 
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and abuse. But this higher plane is identical with the foundation 
from which we started. It was our being conscious of the world 
within, our having perceptions relating to another environment than 
that of the senses, which led to reason being used! in the matter at 
all. Now reason points to experience as the goal. It seems, there- 
fore, that we have moved in a circle, and that is generally regarded 
as equivalent to making no progress. Yet a traveller who should go 
round the world, returning as he perforce must do to the place from 
which he started, would be a poor specimen even of the genus globe- 
trotter if he did not reach the end of his journey a wiser and more 
capable man than he started. If he have even a modicum of intel- 
lectual appreciation or practical ability, the completion of that circle 
will mean to him a point of departure which may carry him very far. 
Old prejudices and’ delusions will have vanished, his mind will have 
a firmer grasp of essentials, a truer perspective of life; and these 
things will stand him in good stead. He will no longer take a 
provincial but a cosmopolitan view of the world. His judgment will 
be clearer, his sympathies wider, his appreciation of social and 
political relations juster, and thus his whole outlook will have 
broadened and heightened. 

Not less than this surely should be the effect on our religious 
perceptions of traversing the circle from experience through reason 
back to experience again. We do not return as we set out. All 
paths were then untried. Now we have followed many, and find 
that each ends as the radius of a circle ends, at the centre, at “ That 
“which dwells recluse,” and to which if we would penetrate, it 
must be by a road not practicable to reason in its lower aspect of 
the logical faculty. The work of the latter is to guard the entrance; 


it must not usurp the right of way. The knowledge acquired by its 
means is not the highest : 


“Let her know her place. 
She is the second not the first, 


For she is earthly, of ‘the mind, 
But Wisdom heavenly, of the Soul.’’ 


And if we are Christians and regard the Christian religion as incom- 
parably higher than any other, we should be all the more ready to 
recognise that the part which the earthly has taken in its constitution 
must necessarily dwindle, and finally vanish, in order that the 
heavenly may have freer scope. 

It has ‘been necessary to make this divergence from our main 
subject in order to lay stress on the fact,—which in the present stage 
of thought and culture is usually ignored, and yet specially important 
to remember,—that reason, as represented by the logical faculty, is 


not all and is not first. He who will not or who cannot recognise so 


much as this declares himself zfso facto the slave, not the master, 


eee 
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of his own intelligence. But we must return to our consideration of 
the relation of Subjective Science to religion. The former, as has 
been already said, propounds no creeds or dogmas, recommends no 
one religious faith to the exclusion of others, but is concerned with 
the foundation of all religion, viz.: the existence of that Reality 
which reveals itself to the inner perceptions, and to which man feels 
himself bound by an intimate though indefinable tie: 


*“ God is—thou art—the rest is hurled 
To nothingness for thee.’’ 


That is the experience upon which, according to Subjective Science, 
religion is founded, and. which, in whatever terms described, whether 
the word God be used or not, whether the conviction be that he who 
experiences is part of that which his inner faculties recognise, or 
merely in some indissolubly close union with it, is always funda- 
mentally the same. That which the man is conscious he feels 
is the essence of his and of all existence and of all manifestation of 
existence, and it has been well said by one of our modern philosophers 
that he who “demands a reality more solid than that of the religious 
“consciousness, seeks he does not know what. Dissatisfied with the 
“reality of man and God as he finds them in experience, he may be 
“invited to state intelligibly what would content him.” Very cer- 
tainly the “proof” which he demands would not do so. Should a 
man, owing to some mental aberration, come to doubt that he is alive, 
no argument that could be advanced and no proof that could be 
offered would allay his scepticism. If he does not directly know that 
he lives, he cannot know it with conviction at all. Precisely in the 
same way a man who does not experience within himself that God 
is, cannot, even though he give intellectual assent to the proposition, 
arrive at direct conviction of the fact which 1s, nevertheless, vouched 
for with the same authority as that by which seeing men vouch for 
the existence of light, viz.: by experience of it. 

Seeing men, however, are not content with the bare, direct know- 
ledge that light exists. It is something much more vital and 
practical to them than a mere existence. Their whole way of life 
is regulated by it; is totally different from what it would be if light 
were not. And here again the analogy holds perfectly. Those who 
experience God are not as their fellows who lack this direct know- 
ledge. They have a different and a wider ground to build upon, a 
more sure basis of hope and endeavour. The paucity of results in 
religious practice, the feebleness of effort, the weak drifting with 
every wind of doctrine, or the tenacious clinging to outworn formulas, 
are all due to the lack of this experience, to reliance upon the out- 
ward rather than the inward; in other words, to failure of subjective 
grasp, of what is usually known as zusight, looking at things “ straight 
“from the soul.” 


' 
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‘‘ Look straight at all things from the soul, 
But boast not much to understand.”’ 


The most simple may follow that counsel, the most highly gifted 
cannot get beyond it; but it is the very last advice which Western 
Culture is inclined to take. And it must in fairness be acknowledged 
that this reluctance is not without some show of reason. To “look 
“straight at all things from the soul” is a rare faculty. It belongs only 
to the single-minded, and even a slight acquaintance with the world 
of men is sufficient to show that these are few and far between. 
Self-interest and self-conceit are common faults, yet a small admixture 
of them is sufficient to warp the straight vision and turn a true 
prophet into a false one. Little wonder, then, that the possibility 
of such a vision is so frequently denied, and the effort to understand 
exalted high above the effort to see. Little wonder, also, that we 
find so much that is puerile and unworthy mixed with even the 
highest forms of religious faith. 

But difficulty of attainment is no sign that the object aimed at is 
either illusive or valueless. Vision “straight from the soul” exists, 
and might be found less rare and less hard of recognition if our own 
single-mindedness were less questionable, if possible gain by insight 
were not so interwoven in our thoughts with insight itself. So long 
as this is the case, so long must the highest and most direct vision 
remain closed to us. The light of the spirit is the spiritual eye, 
even as the light of tthe body is the bodily eye, and if in either case 
that eye be not single, darkness and illusion are the result. To those 
who ponder on this truth there is much food for sadness in the 
determined. attempts made in America and elsewhere to exploit 
Subjective Science for all that it is worth, to make it subservient to 
material and selfish ends, to the acquirement of ease, prosperity and 
luxury, and that at the cost of anything or anyone. It is doubt- 
less quite possible to use (or to abuse) it in this way, but 
those who do so are not to be trusted when they make— 
as they not unfrequently do,—assertions which they receive, 
and desire others to receive, as unalterable spiritual truths. 
Insight into these is not compatible with greed of wealth and 
material power, not even when they are sought for unselfish purposes. 
To attain spiritual ends, spiritual means are alone adequate. Reli- 
ance on things that appeal to outward consideration is a fatal mis- 
take, and Christians who are tempted to. commit it would do well to 
remember the uncompromising refusal of their great Exemplar to 
the offer of “all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.” 
Until the religious man realises that the possession of these,— 
tremendous though the material power gained would be,—would not 
advance him or others one single step in the spiritual realm, he has 
not learned the alphabet of its laws. 
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And here it is that Subjective Science may be of incalculable 
practical use to the religious man, for the very first lesson its students 
must experimentally master is that the inward is greater than the 
outward. Possibly many of them become students solely in order to 
acquire such control of external circumstances as may bring them 
material advantage. Much of the modern literature on the subject 
would certainly lead one to suppose so. With that, however, the 
religious man as such has nothing to do. His aim is totally different ; 
it is to “see God!” and to lead others to see Him, and therefore the 
very first step to be taken is the renunciation of those lower desires, 
whether of the body or the intellect, which obscure the goal and 
retard his progress towards it. The writer so often quoted in the 
two preceding essays is very explicit on this point. | “There are 
“much higher states of existence,” he says, “beyond reasoning. It 
“is really beyond the intellect that the first stage of religious life is 
“to be found. When you step beyond thought and intellect and all 
“reasoning, then you have made the first step towards God, and 
“that is the beginning of life.”* And he impresses on his readers 
very clearly that the only way to take this first step is renunciation, 
because by that alone is single-mindedness to be attained. “The 
“greatest purifier . . . a purifier without which no one enters 
“the region of the higher devotion, is renunciation. It is a frighten- 
“ing thing to many, yet without it there cannot be any spiritual 
“growth. In all our Yogast this renunciation is necessary. This is 
“the stepping-stone and the real centre and the real heart of all 
“spiritual culture—renunciation. This is religion——-renunciation. 
“When the human soul draws back from the things of the world 
“and tries to go into deeper things . . . then begins renuncia- 
“tion, then begins real spiritual growth.” There follows an 
enumeration of the various kinds of renunciation appropriate to the 
various Yogas, and then with the highest “ Bhakti Yoga,” the writer 
emerges upon the more excellent way. “Bhakti Yoga,” he says, “is 
“the Science of higher love; it shows us how to direct it, how to 
“control it, how to manage it, how to use it, how to give it a new 
“aim, as it were, and from it to obtain the highest and most glorious 
“results, that is, how to make it lead us to spiritual blessedness. 
“Bhakti Yoga does not say ‘Give up’; it only says ‘ Love, love the 
“<«Wighest, and everything low naturally falls off from him who loves 
“the Highest.” 


“We needs must love the Highest when we see it,” 


says our own poet. The crucial point, then, is ¢o see zt. This is the 
aim of all true religion, and we may add that it is the most austerely 


* Swami Vivekananda “Raja Yoga,” p. 102, 


+ Yoga, joining, union of the lower self with the higher self . . . any sort 
of culture that leads us to God. 
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practical end that can be conceived. In the spiritual, as in the 
physical, realm our whole life and conduct are regulated by what we 
see,—and the vision of God is a transforming power to the lowhest 
soul that attains it. 

Here it is that the Kingdom which is within comes into contact 
with and renders subservient to itself the kingdom of the external 
and the visible. By what power did Christ and His apostles subdue 
the world? For they did subdue it. For what reason has it always 
proved that “the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church?” How 
is it that the life and death of such men as Gordon, Livingstone, 
Father Damien, Bishop Pattison extend so wide and lasting an 
- influence? In all these cases the seen is conquered by the unseen, 
a fearless and whole-hearted appeal is made to the spiritual and is 
justified. And yet so closely are our feet entangled in the meshes 
of the temporal and tangible, so dazzled are our eyes by “the glory 
“of this world and the fashion of it,” that there is hardly one among 
us who, when confronted by difficulty, danger, bodily suffering or 
mental distress does not turn first to material means of relief. Not 
that these have not their own place and scope. They have. It is 
defined in the words already quoted more than once, but ito the 
full significance of which it is hard for us in this age of blind devotion 
to the things of sense and intellect to enter: “Seek ye first the 
“Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall 
“be added unto you.” 

The crux of the matter lies for many in the words “and His 
“righteousness.” They would be willing enough to give their first 
attention to the Kingdom within them if thus they might find a 
royal road to the attainment of ambitious aims, worldly success, control 
over the visible and external. And without being religious men they 
may largely achieve their desires by means of Subjective Science, but 
not without being self-restrained, self-mastered men; not without 
the constant turning aside from those “little seductions,”* the yielding 
to which paves the way for the advent and victory of great seduc-. 
tions. Temperance, chastity, evenness of temper, these are the first 
steps in the practical application of Subjective Science to the attain- 
ment of any end whatsoever, and if that end be the highest, the 
importance of the first steps 1s proportionally increased. Renuncia- 
tion of all that is unworthy can alone pave the way to that “search 
“beginning, continuing and ending in love” which the Hindus call 
Bhakti, and which inevitably leads to the finding of its object. 
“Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth 
“that I desire in comparison of Thee.” “My soul is athirst for God, 
“for the living God; when shall I come to appear before the presence 
“of God?” It is to single-hearted and passionate aspirations such as 
these that the supreme revelation is given. 


* “ Subjective Science in Ordinary Life.” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, July, 1908. 
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Subjective Science as applied to religion would then lead us all 
to mysticism? That much abused word frightens many, but very 
needlessly. It is not a synonym for idle ecstasy, as is so often sup- 
posed. The true mystic sees not in order that he may selfishly enjoy 
himself, but that he may work in the light. He does “not make 
“vision the end of life, but rather the beginning. He is bent on 
“having an immediate first-hand sense of God, but not just for the 
“joy of having it. More important than vision is obedience to the 
“vision. . . . Those who see God must gird for service. Those 
“who would have a closer view of the Divine must seek it in a life of 
“love and sacrifice. . . . Nothing now can be unimportant. 
. Everywhere in the world there is stuff to be transmuted 
“into divine material. Every situation may be turned into an 
“occasion of winning a nearer view of God. . . . The most stub- 
“born fact which fronts one in the path may be made a revelation 
“of the Divine Glory, for to this mystic every finite fact may become 
“an open window into the Divine.”* 

For this reason one of his greatest desires will be to clear the 
...windows from. obstruction, so to treat “finite facts” that the soil 
may be washed even from those upon which it has gathered most 
thickly, and most obscures that vision which the true mystic, he, who, 
loving God, loves his brother also, desires as earnestly that others 
may behold as that he may behold himself. Consequently, since the 
impure, the degraded, the covetous, the selfish, cannot see God, there 
devolves upon this mystic the task of setting his whole energy upon 
the attempt to leave the world, this present world with all its defects, 
shortcomings and paradoxes, better than he found it, so that the 
blind eyes may be opened and the deaf ears unsealed. And im this 
task he will never be discouraged. The word defeat is not in his 
vocabulary. Others may regard his cause as lost; to him the victory 
is sure. He is an indomitable optimist, and optimism of his kind 
is a divine weapon before which in the long run no evil can stand. 
This mystic will never turn his back on the world and leave it to 
struggle and flounder in darkness while he revels in his own blessed- 
ness. He may become a St. Francis, but not a hermit of the Thebaid, 
for he will never forget that however little they may realise it, other 
men as well as himself “lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual 
“nature,” and his constant effort will be to render them conscious of 
it. On the other hand, he will not be fussy, over anxious about 
results, narrow in his recognition of good if it come by a road which 
is not his. He, if any man, will be intensely convinced that “the 
“ways unto God are as many as the souls of the children of men,” 
and that “the Spirit bloweth where it listeth, thou hearest the sound 

* R. M. Jones. “Social Law in the Spiritual World.” It is necessary to observe, 
however, that this kind of mysticism is not that most in consonance with Hinduism. 


It is pre-eminently Christian. To Hindu thought the passivity and absorption of the 
recluse are on a higher plane than any activity however elevated in intent. 
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“thereof but canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth,”’ 
his concern is to recognise the sound, and wherever he does so, no 
outward difference of race or creed will hinder him from acknow- 
ledging the bond! of brotherhood. 


‘* What soul soe’er 
Speaks heaven like hers is my soul’s countryman.”’ 


This practical devotion, this liberal wide-heartedness, are as much 
notes of the true mystic as is the clearness of his spiritual vision. 
In both directions there are without doubt natural gifts-manifested 
with far greater intensity in those whose vocation it 1s to be the 
prophets and seers of the race than in the generality of mankind. 
Nevertheless the capacity to some extent is universal, as is the 
capacity for physical sight. Exceptions in either case are abnor- 
malities. We recognise this in the case of the physically blind, but 
in the West, at any rate, we fail to do so in the case of the spiritually 
blind. Moreover, we do our best to increase the number of the latter 
by applying a process of inanition. If a child were kept in a dark 
room’ and not allowed to use his eyes, such deterioration would take 
place in them that in the course of time he would either become 
totally blind or his sight would degenerate to a condition very far 
below the normal, and such a process continued for generations would 
result in a blind race. The organs of vision would become atrophied 
from disuse, as in the case of those sightless inhabitants of deep-sea 
caves in which the mere useless rudiments remain. Confinement to 
the external produces much the same effect spiritually as living in 
darkness physically, the power of spiritual sight is lost or greatly 
injured. But confinement to the external is the pride of Western 
Culture. Can we then be surprised that our spiritual sight is so dim 
and blurred? Its directness and power can only be recovered by 
use ; in the majority of cases, painful and difficult at first, but leading 
to results which can best be compared to the restoration of vision to 
a blind man. 

The question naturally arises: How is this to be done? First, 
by accepting with conviction the fact that we have a spiritual out- 
look if we choose to make use of it; and if that opening of our souls 
be closed, by clearing away whatever obstructs it. Physical self- 
indulgence may do so; mental fret, worry, pre-occupation with the 
cares and pleasures of this life may do so. Pessimism may do so. 
In whichever of these ways we have erred, we must set ourselves to 
amend, remembering that the aim of all such reform is “to let the 
“ great Soul have its way in us; in other words, to engage us Zo obey.”* 

Secondly, we have to remember and to prove in our own persons 
that “high, healthful and pure thinking can be encouraged, promoted 
“and strengthened. Its current can be turned upon grand ideals 


* Emerson. ‘The Over Soul.” 
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“until it forms a habit and wears a channel. By means of such 
“discipline the mental horizon can be flooded with the sunshine of 
“beauty, wholeness, harmony. . . . If we wi/Z we can turn our’ 
“backs on the lower and sensuous plane, and lift ourselves into the 
“realm of the spiritual and the real, and there gain a residence.”* 

Thirdly, we must withstand to the utmost of our power being 
entangled in the rush, hurry and tear of modern life. This may be 
exceedingly difficult, for we have social duties to accomplish and 
social relations to maintain. To neglect these so that others should 
suffer in consequence would be a selfishness from which no true 
spiritual gain could accrue. But it is quite possible and very common 
to undertake more duties than belong to us, and to multiply social 
relations out of all proportion to their true place in life. These 
extremes can be avoided by an effort of common-sense and self- 
control, the benefit of which to ourselves and others would ‘very soon 
become apparent. One seemingly small, but in reality most important, 
rule should be adopted and unswervingly adhered ‘to, viz.: the setting 
apart some portion of every day—how much must necessarily be 
left to individual decision—for quiet thought and concentration upon 
the unseen and eternal. The time chosen should be such as can best 
be kept free from interruption, and then it should be strictly so kept. 
Better a quarter of an hour, or even five minutes, absolutely undis- 
turbea than a much longer period broken by interruptions and 
distractions. 

The foregoing practical suggestions are so simple and obvious 
that the reader may possibly turn from them with an impatient 
feeling that it was hardly worth while to be at the pains of calling 
his attention to them. We are all apt to despise the day of small 
things, and it is only those who have passed the first stages of pro- 
gress who are able to realise their importance. It may safely be 
said that he who has followed the above simple rules with steady 
purpose and determination for a reasonable period will need little 
more instruction from without in the guidance of his inner life, for 
as his first doubtful and wavering steps give way to the firm tread 
of one who sees “even though it be in a glass darkly,” and follows 
what he sees, the vision will become clearer and clearer. In his 
measure he will vow, certainly, directly, inevitably, both what he is 
and what he is aiming at, and the foolish delusions, trivialities and 
sordidnesses which have so troubled him will drop from his purified 
spirit and leave him, free to pursue his onward path unhindered. 
Only let him not be daunted by the difficulties which always beset 
first steps. Beginners in Subjective Science, especially when its 
rules are applied to the furtherance of the spiritual life, are apt to 
raise their expectations out of all proportion to their powers, and 
to be discouraged by their frequent and shame-creating failures. 


* WY, Wood. “Ideal Suggestion through Mental Photography.” 
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Humility is a virtue which will stand us in good stead here. However 
earnest our desires, we cannot leap at a bound to spiritual vision 
when for half a lifetime or more our attention has been concentrated 
on the external. The centre of gravity of our whole being has to 
be shifted. It is not an easy matter. Save in a few rare instances 
it is not a quick matter, but one demanding considerable patience 
and determination, for “to choose the Eternal” means, and must 
mean, “to refuse the temporal very constantly,” and it needs long 
practice to make this refusal a habit; so that when more than one 
course is open to us we take instinctively that which leads us a step 
nearer to the open vision. Moreover, the acquirement of such a 
habit is incompatible with any calculations as to personal advantage 
to be gained by it, for “to choose the Eternal acts more potently than 
“anything in making us forget once and for ever the balance of profit 
“and loss.” How should it be otherwise, since to choose the Eternal 


is nothing less than to choose supreme Truth, Beauty and Goodness 
. for their own sake? 


EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


THE COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 


, Saaiaaiaen and strategic rather than commercial advantages 

were before the American authorities when they undertook 
the vast engineering enterprise now in hand in the Isthmus of 
Panama, and the benefits which the United States may expect to 
reap in those directions by its completion, have received a fair 
measure of recognition on both sides of the Atlantic. 

But the matters of great commercial interest which are also 
involved have so far elicited very little public expression of opinion, 
perhaps because the idea prevails in some quarters that the time 
is not yet ripe to arrive at any estimate on that point. This view, 
however, is hardly justified. It is true enough that a detailed fore- 
cast of the commercial future of the canal is as yet impracticable ; 
but a general anticipation of its prospects which should be broadly 
accurate may be obtained by working upon the basis of existing 
conditions, and the almost inevitable operation of certain economic 
laws. There is more material available for framing a commercial 
prospectus than there is in the case of many speculative undertakings 
launched with purely commercial objects, and it is the purpose of 
the remarks which follow to endeavour to trace the same in the 
very brief outline which the space of a magazine article permits. 

As a matter of first assumption it may presumably be taken for 
granted that the canal revenue, whether raised to defray working 
expenses or to furnish a dividend, will be derived from some system 
of dues levied on the tonnage passing through. The traffic must 
therefore bear a sufficient relationship to the extent of the under- 
taking if the concern is to be a financial success, and if we wish to 
hazard a prediction as to its commercial future we must, in the first 
place, know the cost of construction and maintenance, and then the 
aggregate volume of trade from all sources which is likely to follow 
the new route offered. To many readers the assertion of such an 
obvious business platitude may seem superfluous, but as a matter of 
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fact it has not received sufficient appreciation in the few references 
to the subject which have hitherto appeared in public. 

As regards the initial outlay and subsequent cost of upkeep ea 
mates vary widely, because the engineering problem is full of uncer- 
tainties. But we must take the minimum estimate for each if we 
wish to arrive at the outlook of the enterprise at its best. 

An estimate of the third factor in the question—the volume of 
trafhc—is complicated by a vast number of obscure economic 
influences, but must in the end be chiefly governed by certain perma- 
nent laws which should provide a fairly reliable basis for broad 
calculation. If we take the traffic at its highest reasonable figure in 
conjunction with the expenses at their lowest, we shall reach a 
result presenting the whole enterprise in its most favourable light, 
which is at least something definite. If necessary we can then 
reverse the process and see how it looks at its worst. 

The approved design for a lock canal is to cost at its lowest 
about 428,000,000, To this must be added another 410,000,000 as 
the price paid for buying out the original concessionaires and 
acquiring the land. The minimum total estimate is therefore 
38,000,000. No opinion will be advanced here as to whether this 
estimate is likely to be exceeded or not, a matter upon which there 
is great divergence of view among experts. It must be accepted 
if the problem is to be studied at its best. The minimum working 
expenses are estimated at about 41,000,000 per annum, which we 
will take as correct for the same reason, observing that a waterway 
on ‘the lock system, although cheaper to construct than one at 
sea-level, is unavoidably more expensive in upkeep and operation. 
To cover working expenses, therefore, and pay a 4 per cent. dividend 
in addition—taking that as a fair rate of interest by existing 
standards—the traffic must yield dues amounting to rather more 
than 42,500,000 per annum, which represents the very lowest at 
which the canal will prove a moderately profitable undertaking. 
The question then is as to whether this sum is likely to be 
forthcoming. 

It is obvious that a paying volume of traffic on any kind of new 
thoroughfare can only arise from the diversion of previously existing 
traffic from other routes through the offer of a cheaper or in some 
other way more advantageous line of transit, or from the generation 
of an entirely new traffic on an adequate scale, or from a combination 
of both. In the case of the Suez Canal it has arisen from both. 
The points to be considered, therefore, are (2) what existing lines 
of traffic are likely to be abandoned in favour of the new route, and 
(6) what entirely new traffic may be expected to spring up. Answers 
to these questions, if obtainable, will suggest an aggregate volume 
of trade upon which a certain rate of dues must be levied if the two 
millions and a half annually required are to be raised. * 
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It is easy enough to arrive at a fair idea as to (a). Existing com- 
merce follows certain clearly defined lines more or less imposed by 
the physical geography of the globe, from which it can in general 
only be diverted by offering artificially shortened and, therefore, 
usually cheaper routes. But it is important to remember that the 
shorter is not invariably the cheaper. When two routes of equal 
length are open to choice, one of which is free and the other subject 
to a toll, all traffic will naturally follow the former, and if a route 
which is taxed is only slightly shorter than a rival which is not, the 
dues charged must be light, or they will drive the traffic to the latter. 
The scale of dues must in fact be proportionate to the benefits con- 
ferred, and that is a matter requiring nice adjustment to give the 
best returns. One of the great advantages enjoyed by the Suez 
Canal is that the alternative route by sea to the eastward is so much 
longer, that heavy dues may be imposed upon ships using the canal 
with some impunity. At the present rate of 7fr. 75c. per ton, the 
total sum paid by an ordinary steamer in dues would be enough to 
purchase coal for an extra week or ten days steaming, but even 
that would not suffice to cover the extra distance to be made good. 
And there is no land route of importance worth serious consideration 
as a competitor. As a result the Suez Canal pays something like 
20 per cent. dividends. 

Another matter which affects shipping in its choice of routes— 
and in which it may be remarked that the Suez route is again 
exceptionally favoured—is the spacing of fuel stations along alter- 
native lines. If there is any considerable gap it means that extra 
fuel must be carried to cover it, which beyond ,a certain point can 
only be done by encroaching on the space otherwise available for 
cargo, and so reducing the profits of a voyage. Improvements in 
marine engines have rendered this consideration of relatively less 
importance, it is true, but revolutionary progress will be necessary in 
the science of applied physics before it can altogether disappear. 
Latent internal motive power in the shape of fuel or some kind of 
stored natural force must always be carried on board a ship which 
is to be independent of winds and tides, until some method has 
been discovered by which she can extract it from the surrounding 
elements as she proceeds on her way, or receive it by transmission 
from a generating station on shore. 

Yet another consideration influencing the selection of a route is 
the opportunity it may give of trading at intermediate points on the 
way; and here once more the Suez route enjoys great advantages. 
For example, it often happens that an eastward bound vessel dis- 
charges part of her cargo at an Indian port and refills there with 
goods for China, Japan, or Australia, and vice versa. 

With these four considerations as a guide—that is to say, relative 
shortness of distance, freedom from charges, convenience of fuel 
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stations, and opportunities for trading at profitable markets along 
or near the line followed—it is not difficult to foresee which of the 
old routes will be deserted in favour of the new. We can then 
deduce: its prospects under heading (a). 

It is self-evident in the first place that only those which have one 
terminus in the Atlantic—or its immediately adjoining waterspaces, 
such as the Mediterranean and North Sea—and the other outside, 
can be affected. There are three such routes leading out of the 
Atlantic, of which by far the most important is that passing along to 
the southward of the continents of Europe and Asia through the 
Suez Canal, which forms the main avenue of intercourse between the 
East and the West. The stream of shipping which flows through this 
exit might be called a torrent as compared with the others. Will it 
be appreciably diminished by the opening of a new sluice? The 
answer to that must be in the negative if the four general considera- 
tions mentioned above continue to apply in the future as they have 
done in the past. The old voyage will remain the shortest distance 
between the extreme points seeking mutual intercourse, the most 
convenient as regards fuel stations, and the richest in opportunities 
for transacting business at important markets along the line. In the 
matter of dues it may be expected to compare favourably with rivals 
always, for the handsome Suez dividends leave ample margin for 
reductions in the event of a war of rates. 

To take the question of distances in rather more detail, a 
reference to the chart will show that Yokohama, the most easterly 
Asiatic point of commercial imporfance, is 1,300 miles nearer to 
Europe by Suez than by Panama; a matter of five days steaming 
for ordinary cargo traffic with existing types of vessels. Shanghai, 
the principal commercial port of China, is more than 3,000 miles 
nearer, and at ports further West the difference in favour of Suez 
is greater still. The entire Asiatic coast will in fact remain more 
easily accessible by the old way than by the new, and no 
appreciable diminution of the traffic using the former should, there- 
fore, take place when the latter is opened. In time of war this 
condition of affairs may undergo some change—not necessarily— 
but wars that endanger maritime trade are too infrequent now to 
be taken as a reasonable basis for commercial speculation. 

The existing trade from American Atlantic ports to destinations 
east of Hongkong—which now travels by Suez—will find the Panama 
route somewhat shorter, but to ports west of Hongkong the distance 
will remain in favour of the old route. In any case the total volume 
of this trade as it stands is so small that the diversion of a fraction 
which may take place will affect Suez very little, and furnish but 
an insignificant amount of business for Panama. Its present ten- 
dency is to decline. 
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For the Australian branch of the Suez traffic the advantages of 
distance are with the old route to the extent of about 2,000 miles in 
the voyage from Europe to Melbourne, and 1,200 in the voyage from 
Europe to Sydney. Then the tuming point is reached, and New 
Zealand lies in what may be considered the natural sphere of business 
of the Panama route. The difference in its favour is not great, 
but enough to divert the traffic, provided that the transit dues of the 
new Canal are not too heavy, and that a properly equipped fuel 
station is made available somewhere in the Tahiti Archipelago, to 
break the long span of over 6,000 miles which separates the Isthmus 
from New Zealand. Such a station will be an absolute necessity if 
traffic is to be captured, and may be trusted to appear when the time 
comes, as more than one island conveniently near the direct line 
possesses the requisite good harbour. But in the matter of dues 
this branch of the Panama traffic must be judiciously treated or it 
will not be tempted to forsake Suez. The difference in length of 
the two routes is roughly a thousand miles in favour of Panama, 
which only means about four days steaming for ordinary vessels, and 
when competition begins the Suez authorities will probably lower 
their rates very much on direct New Zealand traffic, which they can 
easily afford to do and yet receive a good return. The future Panama 
rates will, in fact, have to be much lower than Suez rates are at 
present, even when allowance is made for the advantage of four days 
less steaming by the new route. Still, with good business manage- 
ment the bulk of the direct traffic between Europe and New Zealand 
—which at present is worth about 425,000,000 per annum—should 
be attracted to Panama, and furnish a respectable contribution to its 
receipts. 

Next in importance to the Suez route comes the alternative 
route to the East which passes round the Cape of Good Hope, 
partly to African and partly to Asiatic or Australian ports. It is 
obvious that the ships on this line which are bound for African 
destinations, such as Durban or Delagoa Bay, can have no use for 
the new canal, which is quite off any track to the points they wish 
to reach. The remainder, which pass on into the Indian Ocean, are 
partly the steadily diminishing remnant of the once great sailing 
fleet which traded to the East, and partly steamers following this 
line eastward instead of the shorter Suez route because employed 
in conveying freight to ports of call on the way. To none of these 
will the Panama route offer a reduction of distance which is of any 
value—even if they are ultimately travelling on to New Zealand—for 
the very fact that they do not use the shortest existing route is 
sufficient proof that they select the line they follow for the purpose of 
transacting business at special points along it. 

Third in order of importance comes the route which leaves the 
Atlantic by the Straits of Magellan and passes around Cape ‘Horn, 
which will be most affected of all by the opening of the new short 
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cut. The diversion and expansion of the trade on this route con- 
stitutes the chief commercial hope of the canal, and it deserves 
attention here in some detail in consequence. It may be roughly 
divided into two branches, the South Pacific trade and the North. 
The former is mainly carried on in steamers, the latter in sailing 
vessels. 

To take the South Pacific first, it can be ascertained from statistics 
—although certainly not without considerable research—that the 
annual average value of the trade passing backwards and forwards to 
the Atlantic amounts in the aggregate to about 420,000,000; that 
is to say, about half the total sea-borne trade of the South American 
Pacific States. A considerable part of this will probably pass by 
Panama. It might appear at first sight that all would. But asa 
matter of fact there is a point on the Chilian coast—although some 
distance South of the chief commercial centres of the country—at 
which the distances by the old and the new routes will be equal. 
Vessels seeking or leaving the vicinity of that point bound from 
or to the Atlantic will avoid the canal route to avoid paying dues, 
as it can provide no counter attraction in the way of special 
facilities for coaling or trading along the line that does not apply 
to the other route at equally convenient and profitable ports of 
call. It seems probable, therefore, that a portion—although doubt- 
less a minor one—of the existing traffic will adhere to its present 
line. In some cases voyages may tend to become circuitous, vessels 
going one way and returning the other, a common development of 
maritime traffic when two routes are available. But on the whole 
_ the greater portion of the trade is likely to follow the new route, and 
if that portion be estimated as high as four-fifths of the total—that 
we may continue to examine the subject in its most favourable light 
—an annual volume worth about £16,000,000 would pass through the 
canal if it were ready for use to-morrow. Adding this to the New 
Zealand trade we have a figure of 441,000,000 per annum. Like 
the New Zealand traffic, the South American traffic can only be 
charged at a comparatively low rate of dues if it is to be tempted to 
forsake its present route. 

To come next to the North Pacific. Here, as already remarked, 
it will be found that the trade to Atlantic ports is at present mainly. 
carried on in sailing vessels. The distance is too great for profitable 
direct steam traffic owing to the competition of the extensive North 
American railway system. The canal, however, will so greatly 
shorten and cheapen the voyage that steam traffic will become profit- 
able, and all trade, or very nearly all, will follow the new route in 
consequence, thereby hastening the disappearance of a picturesque 
feature of the ocean highways by removing one of the few remaining 
spheres of usefulness of the sailing clipper.) Some profitable business 
will also be lost to the American trans-continental railways and 
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transferred to shipping under the flags of many nations. But the 
competition of the railways will remain, and even here, on a branch 
of traffic which will benefit by the canal above all others, the scale 
of dues will have to be judiciously framed to attract the maximum 
business. The value of the trade amounts to about 430,000,000 per 
annum at its highest present figure, which, added to the others 
already assessed, would give a grand total of about 470,000,000 a 
year, as representing the existing value of the branches of sea-borne 
trade which may be expected to turn to the new route when ready. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at any approximate estimate of the 
present annual value of the trade which is likely to be diverted from 
the railways. But it seems hardly possible that it can amount to more 
than a fraction of the value of the trade diverted on the water, and 
as it ought not to exercise a material effect on the broad general 
results aimed at it seems to require no further consideration here. 

A brief reference has already been made to the probable diversion 
of the small traffic between North American Atlantic ports and 
the far East which travels at present by Suez. Some people seem 
to think that the new route will give a great stimulus to this trade, 
but it is difficult to see on what grounds. The increased facilities for 
intercourse can only be small, as the reduction of distance will be 
inconsiderable, and the fuel stations on the new route must be at 
less convenient intervals than on the old. If the ordinary induce- 
ments existed, trade on a larger scale would already have sprung 
up between these regions, and the minor advantages offered by the 
new canal are not in themselves sufficient to foster a great expansion. 
At present the trade shows signs of falling off rather than otherwise, 
and is too small to affect these calculations. 

It would appear probable, then, that goods worth more than 
seventy millions per annum might be expected to pass through the 
Panama Canal if it were opened to-morrow. But a reasonable 
allowance must be made for the increase which is sure to take place 
before it actually is opened, perhaps a dozen years hence. All the 
three main branches of sea traffic likely to use it when ready are 
expanding steadily, and there is no valid reason to doubt that the 
expansion will continue for many years to come. At its present 
rate of increase the total volume will have doubled by 1920, 


but it cannot be asserted with confidence that this rate will be main- 


tained because the growth of population in most of the countries 
conducting this trade shows signs of slackening off, which must 
re-act on consumption and production. But that it may have doubled 


seems possible, and for the sake of continuing to treat the question 


in its most hopeful aspects we will assume that it has. The total 
value of the trade passing over the lines of traffic which will turn 
to the new route when ready will in that case have risen to about 


one hundred and fifty millions sterling annually, which might perhaps 


be described as the “business in sight” of the canal. 
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Will that traffic in itself yield in dues the annual sum of two 
millions and a half sterling which has been shown to represent the 
necessary return to meet working expenses and furnish a 4 per 
cent. dividend on the lowest estimated cost of construction? It is 
doubtful, to say the least. The whole volume handled would amount 
to less than two-thirds of that handled by the Suez Canal at the 
present day. At Suez rates this would return about three millions 
annually. But, as already remarked, geographical conditions confer 
exceptional advantages upon Suez in the matter of dues by reducing 
competition to a minimum, and enabling a heavy scale to be levied 
without any risk of driving traffic away. This advantage will not 
be enjoyed by Panama, which cannot hope to be in a position to 
charge Suez rates on the greater part of the shipping passing through 
on account of active competition on either hand. At the highest 
computation it does not seem probable that an average rate of 
charges of more than two-thirds of the Suez scale will be tolerated 
by traffic diverted from other routes, which would give about two 
millions sterling per annum. Half that sum must go to meet working 
expenses on the minimum estimate previously quoted, leaving one 
million as an annual net dividend on a capital cost of thirty-eight, 
or little more than 214 per cent. It is true that these calculations 
are based on the monetary values of the branches of trade, and not 
on the tonnage of the shipping conveying the goods, which is the 
basis of the Suez system of dues. But the ratio of tonnage to 
value is not likely to differ much on the two routes, and such 
difference as may exist will be to the disadvantage of Panama, as 
a considerable section of the trade which will probably use the 
new canal consists of ores and other goods representing considerable 
intrinsic value in a small space. 

It seems fairly evident, therefore, that the canal cannot hope. to 
prove a commercially profitable undertaking as the result of the mere 
diversion of trade from existing routes until the trade has risen to 
something like treble its present value, even if the lowest estimates 
for construction and maintenance are not exceeded. There is 
insufficient ground for assuming that this trade will never reach 
paying dimensions even in the remote future, but that it cannot do 
so until:many years have elapsed from the completion of the canal 
appears an inevitable conclusion. 

The question, then, is, whether the addition of the takings 
under heading (6)—newly created trade—will make up a fair 
dividend. This opens up a much more speculative field of discus- 
sion, in which the only guide is the operation of the laws of supply 
and demand. Where two regions can produce and furnish each © 
other’s particular wants commercial intercourse is sure to spring up 
sooner or later, unless the wants in question can be more cheaply 
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satisfied from other sources. It may be handicapped by difficulties 
of communication sufficiently to fail to expand to its utmost poten- 
tialities, but will almost certainly appear on some scale if it can be 
carried on by sea, where prohibitive difficulties are exceptional. 
When a cheaper source of supply exists or arises competition is set 
up, and either a potential trade fails to appear, or a trade in being 
suffers. Relative cheapness between different sources—unless inter- 
fered with by tariffs or other artificial influences—is largely governed 
by relative facility of delivery, though not entirely. If two countries 
can both supply the wants of a third, that which can most cheaply 
do so will naturally get the first orders, and if it can meet the demand 
in full the other will probably get no orders at all. Trade with that 
other will remain dormant, even though that other can produce the 
required articles, until it is in a position to deliver them as cheaply 
as its rival, or until the output of the rival has reached its limits, 
and requires to be supplemented. 

The matter then resolves itself into an investigation as to whether, 
in the first place, any of the requirements of countries or markets 
brought nearer to each other by the canal will be producible on one 
side, and, by using the canal, more cheaply deliverable on the other 
than from rival sources of supply; and, secondly, as to whether in 
cases where existing sources threaten to fail in satisfying future 
demands in full, the new route will enable the deficit to be made 
good from fresh areas of production. Now in dealing with this 
question it is not possible here to do more than suggest such 
replies in very general terms as may be reached from legitimate 
speculation based on the existing state of affairs, because anything 
like an exhaustive treatment of the subject would fill a volume. 

Speaking in very general terms, then, it may be said that an 
investigation of the first part of the question leads to an answer 
in the negative, and of the second to an answer in the affirmative. 
There is no requirement of Atlantic markets—using the term 
“Atlantic” as before to include immediately adjoining seas—which 
can be supplied from the Pacific Coast of America that is not 
already supplied from sources which must always be nearer at hand 
whether the canal is constructed or not, except perhaps certain ores, 
and as these are already exported they come under the previously 
treated heading of trade diverted, not of trade created. But 
although cheaper sources of supply for Atlantic markets than the 
Pacific coasts must always exist, it is open to question whether they 
will remain permanently equal to the demand. As the population 
round the Atlantic increases—which is probable for some time yet, 
although the rate of increase is getting lower—the demand for food- 
stuffs and raw material will grow also, and will continue to grow 
till the population reaches a standstill. For example, fresh areas 
for the cultivation of cereals are constantly in demand at the 
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present moment. Now the North American Pacific slope is fertile 
by nature, and may be trusted to contribute its quota of foodstuffs 
and other articles of consumption to Atlantic markets if nearer 
sources of supply reach their limits of output. Conversely the 
development of the Pacific coasts following upon an expansion of 
their exports would stimulate the demand for manufactured goods 
from Atlantic industrial centres. In both directions, therefore, trade 
should spring up. To what figures it may ultimately rise it is 
difficult to say, for that will depend upon the requirements of 
increasing population. The point is whether they will be consider- 
able enough in the less remote future to make up the shortage on 
a fair dividend, which the mere diversion of existing traffic will fail 
to yield. 

We have seen that if the traffic on the old routes which will 
turn to the new has doubled its present dimensions when the new 
is ready for use, and if an average scale of dues as high as two-thirds 
of the Suez scale is found to give the best returns, a net profit of a 
million sterling per annum may be forthcoming when all working 
expenses have been met. At the lowest estimated cost of construc- 
tion this will fall short of a 4 per cent. dividend on the capital outlay, 
and an annual sum of nearly half as much again will be required if 
that percentage is to be reached. This will demand the yearly 
transit of tonnage conveying an additional seventy-five millions 
sterling worth of goods paying dues as above, most of which must 
represent traffic arising as a consequence of shortage of supply at 
existing sources elsewhere. Now it cannot be asserted that the 
existing areas of production for the requirement of Atlantic markets 
are as yet at the limit of possible expansion. Vast tracts suitable 
for raising foodstuffs extending from the borders of already cultivated 
land are still untouched in Canada and South America, and, although 
regions may be reached so far West that when the heavy cost of 
railway transport is considered it may prove cheaper to send’ produce 
through Pacific ports and Panama than through Atlantic, cultivation 
will not reach those regions for a long time yet. So large a volume 
as seventy-five millions sterling worth per annum of specially created 
traffic is not likely, therefore, to appear in the early years of the 
canal’s existence, bearing in mind that it would be in addition to 
the doubling of the traffic on the present routes, and represent with 
that nearly a quadrupled increase of the commerce now passing 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports, which must be considered an 
excessive estimate according to all reasonable calculation. The 
conclusion appears inevitable, therefore, that the canal cannot vrove 
a profitable commercial undertaking in its earlier stages of business 
even at the most liberal computation. Those who take an opposite 
view, if such there be, may perhaps draw attention to the undoubted 
fact that many people predicted commmercial failure for the Suez 
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enterprise when it was first mooted, and proved in the end to be 
entirely wrong. But those prophets gave vent to their utterances 
before the introduction of compound marine engines had cheapened 
steam transport, and based them upon the assumption that the bulk 
of Eastern trade would continue to pass in sailing vessels for 
economy's sake, and, therefore, adhere to the old route to reap the 
advantages of the trade winds. The compound engine upset all 
their calculations by bringing in the ocean “tramp” or “ditcher,” and 
starting that decline of the sailing trade which has continued steadily 
ever since. In parentheses it may be remarked that the economy of 
fuel rendered possible by this invention has probably done more 
than any other agency to bring about the stupendous growth in the 
world’s trade which the present generation has witnessed, although of 
course the application of improvements in machinery to the processes 
of production of all kinds has borne its share. 

In the case of Panama no innovation in methods of propulsion 
can confer advantages over rival routes in the way that compound 
engines have done for Suez. The change from external to internal and 
self-contained motive power for ships is becoming universal, improve- 
ments will apply equally to all routes, and, whether future sea-borne 
traffic moves by steam, gas or electricity, it will certainly never revert 
to the slow and uncertain rate of progress unavoidable in the past 
through dependence on outside agencies. Wide expanses of 
ocean under the trade winds are being gradually left to the undis- 
puted possession of the whale and albatross, which, for some three 
or four centuries, have been disturbed by the passage of the great 
sailing ships of the day, from the Spanish galleon to the Clyde-built 
clipper, but will rarely be disturbed again. 

The fact that the canal does not seem likely to pay a good 
dividend in its earlier years does not necessarily mean that it never 
will. But its future will be dependent upon that most uncertain of 
all factors the growth of population in certain regions. If the time 
should ever come when the latter has reached such dimensions in 
countries bordering the Atlantic that fresh fields of supply must be 
opened up somewhere to meet its demands, the canal may transact 
great business. But no man can foretell with any confidence what 
direction the question of population may take. The most that can be 
asserted now is that the increase which will be required to furnish 
the canal with paying traffic is not likely to be reached until many 
years after it is opened, and may never be reached at all. 

The disinclination hitherto evinced by the United States Govern- 
ment to adopt the plans for a sea-level canal may arise in part from 
this consideration. The body of eminent engineers who recom- 
mended that form of waterway did so on engineering and not on 
commercial grounds, as it is admittedly more expensive to cut than 
a lock canal, although in every other respect preferable. Certain it 
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is that the prospects of profit of a sea-level canal are small indeed, 
unless the savings effected in annual upkeep by the absence of 
locks may be supposed to counterbalance the extra initial cost as 
compared with a canal on the other system. 

In spite of this, however, a sea-level canal will probably be con- 
structed, if overwhelming obstacles to a high level canal are 
encountered, for, as already remarked, the chief objects of this grand 
enterprise are not commercial, and the very fact that it is unlikely 
to prove a commercial success should only serve to enhance the 
credit due to the political foresight which recognises that its value. 
to the promoters in other directions justifies the expenditure even 
when there is small hope of a financial return. 


G. A. BALLARD. 


PENSIONS AND HOMES. 


LD Age Pensions are an accomplished fact. The national 
conscience has been placated. One of the mouths of 
Cerberus has left off barking—for the moment. Aged poverty has 
had its palliative sop. Unemployment’s turn is coming. It is 
perhaps permissible to 'think that more could have been done by an 
attempt to regulate by flood-gates the now incalculable ebbings and 
flowings of the industrial market than by charitably pouring a bucket 
of water upon the gasping misery left high and dry by the receding 
tide. But the practical question is, after all, how to turn this 
refrigerium to the best account. 

We are promised, it appears, a comprehensive reform of the Poor 
Law to follow on the report of the Royal Commission. There 
seems to be a widely-spread idea that the grant of Old Age Pensions, 
especially when extended to those who are technically paupers, will 
in great measure render unnecessary what may be called institutional 
provision for the aged poor, and that large economies under this 
head will, as a matter of course, become practicable. It is not 
unlikely that more than one aspiring artist may be already engaged 
upon a picture for next May, “The Return of the Grandfather.” 
The subject would seem to lend itself to sentimental treatment. 
The burthen has become a blessing, and the ancient man, resurrected 
from the living grave of the workhouse, has come back, bringing his 
welcome with him, to enjoy a happy old age crowned by a peaceful 
death at the beloved fireside. Miss Edith Sellers’ able article, which 
appeared in the February number of this REVIEW, is a powerful 
corrective to such pleasant fancies. Taking 2,200 pauper 
inmates of workhouses, she found that 1,000 (nearly one half) 
“required trained nursing, and must, therefore, of necessity be in 
“institutions of one sort or another.” All these 2,200 were above 
the age, not of 70, but of 65. Old age accelerates the pace as the 
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goal is neared, and every step is marked by a new infirmity. Start- 
ing from 70, the proportion, whatever it might be, would certainly 
be a larger one. Of the whole 2,200, only 23 (one per cent.) could 
speak with any reasonable assurance of a welcome among their own 
people, supposing them to return with the endowment of 5s. a week. 
They could not be boarded out for that sum, says Miss Sellers. 
Eager for their liberty as they largely were, all they could look 
forward to was a solitary existence, necessarily of the most extreme 
penury. “They will not leave it” (the workhouse) “for long: 
“sooner or later the day will come when they cannot possibly live 
“alone.” (Sooner, of course, by five years than Miss Sellers 
reckoned in her assumption that 65 and not 70 would be the date 
of their release.) The fact is that rural cottages (still less town 
lodgings) are hardly ever equal to the decent accommodation of 
three generations. Pensions, as now to be given to oz-paupers, will 
doubtless in many cases defer the period at which the burthen of 
an aged inmate becomes intolerable to a family horribly straitened 
for room and ignorant of even the rudimentary principles of sick- 
room sanitation. In some cases, of course, death will prevent the 
absolute necessity of removal, almost as imperatively sometimes as in 
the case of a corpse. There is a danger lest the aged pensioner 
at home should sink into the condition of a Struldbrug, the contributor 
of 5s. a week to the family exchequer, but absolutely at the mercy of 
the family as to the proportion of it to be spent upon his own 
comforts. The Sectator declared (August Ist, 1908) that “a large 
“number of aged paupers who are now coming out of the work- 
“houses for their summer holidays, according to their custom, will 
“not go back. They will trust to being able to obtain pensions by 
“the aid of a few false statements.” (I think the assumption quite 
gratuitous, but that the wzsh to leave would be general is very likely.) 
Miss Sellers, writing under the impression that paupers would not 
be ineligible for pensions, also foretells an exodus—and its results, 
misery, solitude, semi-starvation, a speedy and compulsory return. 

I do not quite agree with Miss Sellers in her estimate of the pro- 
portion (very nearly one half, she says) of actual workhouse inmates 
over 65, or even 70, requiring “trained nursing,” and consequently, 
“of necessity,” to continue inmates of institutions of one sort or 
another. Refinements in the way of nursing are of comparatively 
modern introduction, and are rarely appreciated, I think, among the 
poor, even by the sufferers themselves. I should be inclined to sub- 
stitute the words “kindly attentions,” except in a minority of cases. 
All that is wanted generally is voom. The provision of some sort of 
home, as suggested by Miss Sellers, for the decent poor, in substitu- 
tion for the existing workhouse, would seem to be a necessary 
corollary of the proposed extension of the pension scheme to paupers. 
And, in connection with this, I think attention should be directed 
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to one of the principal causes of the detestation in which the work- 
house is held among the country poor. I have one in my mind 
which I have occasionally visited, and of the treatment prevailing in 
which I have never heard one single word of complaint. A few 
months ago a lady went to visit a village friend in the men’s ward. 
He was comfortable in every respect, of course found enforced 
cleanliness and regularity irksome, but sensibly made full allowance 
for these inconveniences as inevitable. “But,” he said, “there ’tis. 
“T don’t never hear nothing. You be the first from as has come 
“to see me since I come in.” (Four months, I believe, and the 
distance under four miles.) An old man within hearing, sitting 
vacuously by, apparently barely conscious of the presence of an 
unaccustomed face, all at once burst into passionate weeping. “I’ve 
“bin here seven year and more, and there arn’t bin one o’ my folk 
“come anigh me!” The men’s ward is, I know, kindly and frequently 
visited by residents of the neighbouring town, but nothing can make 
up to villagers for the loss of the familiar gossip they love. And 
this, or something like this, is the normal condition of the workhouse 
inmate. “Out of remembrance and cut away from thy hand.” The 
solitude that old age feels among strangers is almost worse than 
absolute solitude. 

It is strange that the duty of visiting relatives so “put away” is 
not more urgently insisted upon from the pulpit. But I fear it is a 
“service” which the villager may neglect without dread of clerical 
rebuke. In the extreme want of room, a tendency to anticipate the 
command, “bury your dead out of your sight,” must almost inevitably 
grow up among cottagers constantly at the closest of quarters with 
the painful infirmities of age. And “out of sight is out of mind.” 
Let one example serve to show what the want of room in an average 
village now is. Here, where I live, is an old woman over eighty, 
resident as a childless widow in the same two-den hovel for over 
30 years, a sturdy field worker till she broke down half-a-dozen 
years ago; since then “outdoor,” with 2s. 6d. and a loaf per week, 
able still to “do for herself,” most ignorant, most inoffensive, without 
chick or child, all but entirely without kith or kin, apparently still 
enjoying thoroughly the “street” and the doings and sayings that 
her aged eyes and ears can still dimly follow. Her hutch comes into 
the market and is bought for building land. So she receives notice 
to turn out. There is no cruelty in the matter. Business cannot be 
expected to stand still while old people die. Every one wishes that 
a place might be found for her. Yet, up to the present time at least, 
though a temporary shelter has been found, there seems little chance 
of her escaping the workhouse. very place is the subject of keen 
competition among workers whose claims must necessarily take 
precedence of hers. I need hardly say with what terror she regards 
her approaching doom. 
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Miss Sellers says truly that “if the taxpayer is to obtain anything 
“in the way of peace of mind in return for his money that will be 
“spent on pensions, some other refuge” (than the workhouse) 
“will have ‘to be provided.” “And the providing of such, simple, 
“homely places, would entail no great expense.” I know a case in 
which a kindly vicar built a little group of contiguous cottages, a 
miniature almshouse, which he bequeathed to the parish. They were, 
I think, by no means so useful as the benevolent testator had 
probably hopefully imagined. There was no endowment. Their 
existence was felt rather as a burthen than a boon. This difficulty 
would not present itself in the case of such dwellings as might in 
future be locally erected for the accommodation of the aged and 
invalidated poor. Every occupant would be a vexéier, and the con- 
tribution to their comfort and happiness imposed upon their more 
fortunate neighbours would not necessarily extend beyond the small 
courtesies of existence and, in some cases, those humane offices which 
age and infirmity have a 7zgh¢ to demand from health and! strength. 
The discharge of this natural obligation is at present compounded for 
by the payment of a Poor Rate. Want of room and poverty have 
been hitherto a sort of justification for family neglect of filial duties. 
The result upon the character of the rural poor has been, I think, 
most deplorable. A very great humanising influence has been with- 
drawn. The “poverty” can no longer be pleaded when the promised 
extension of the boon to paupers has taken place. What can be 
done in the way of finding “zoom” in each village for its aged poor? 

I cannot help thinking that the providing of such “simple, homely 
“places” as might give comfortable abode, in the middle of the 
place, to such of the aged poor as cannot find decent accommodation 
with their own families, will be in future one of the collective obliga- 
tions of every well-ordered village. It should be a first charge upon 
Religion, and take precedence of organ and organist, of cassocked 
choir and sumptuous celebration. 

Dr. Jessopp, in one of his delightful essays, has pointed out what 
was expected of a medizval parish in the way of church-building 
and church-enlargement. What poor parishes actually did for these 
objects seems to modern ideas all but incredible. The Government 
apparently expects to make considerable saving by the revision of 
the Poor Law in its bearing upon the palatial structures which mock 
the poverty of the aged poor. What better investment of such 
economies could there possibly be than advances to enable villages 
to undertake the moderate initial expense of erecting simple, homely 
refuges in their midst? 

But all this would be of no avail unless, with the foundation-stone 
of each of these little shelter-houses, there were also sown the seed 
of that neighbourly and filial helpfulness which it would seem almost 
to have been the very object of the “workhouse” to destroy. It is 
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impossible to read Miss Sutter’s* description of the self-sacrificing 
and ungrudging sympathy for the needs and feelings of the poor 
which prevails among the well-to-do at Elberfeld, without recognising 
the shortcomings of English society in this respect. Mr. Asquith’s 
Old Age Pensions are a magnificent official acknowledgment of 
England’s duty to the veterans of the Grand Army of Labour. That 
acknowledgment must be supplemented by constant private 
endeavour, by courtesy, by toleration, by personal service if necessary, 
to make the few years of well-earned rest that are all each pensioner 
can look forward to, years also of practical and personal experience 
- of that loving-kindness and goodwill of which so many of them 
have known nothing during a lifetime spent in the service of their 


country. 


D. C. PEDDER. 


* “Britain’s Next Campaign.” Julie Sutter. (1s. Brimley Johnson.) 
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THREE HISTORIC: SCENES: THE MANSION HOUSE, 
THE REICHSTAG, ECKARSTAU. 


LE. MRe ASQUITH AT THE MANSION. HOUSE. 


N two memorable scenes enacted, the one in London at the 
if Lord Mayor's Banquet on oth November, the other before the 
Reichstag in Berlin a day later, were focussed the essential 
characteristics of the present political situation. Mr. Asquith was 
the principal figure in the one, Prince von Billow the most prominent 
actor in the other. The speeches of these two statesmen—the 
former an implicit panegyric of Great Britain’s foreign policy, the 
latter a condemnation expressed or implied of Germany’s inter- 
national methods—summarised the history of international: relations 
since Bismarck ceased to pilot the German ship of state. The 
British Premier’s address was an after-dinner effort of oratory. And 
quite appropriately, for nothing that he had to say was calculated 
to impede the digestion of his sated hearers. Indeed, the tidings 
he announced were, on the whole, very welcome. He told his 
audience that we have been pursuing an ethically sound policy, with 
lawful means, for the good of our neighbours as well as our own, 
and that we have sterling friends to help us and noteworthy progress 
to report. “Our sole objects are these, to maintain the public law 
“of Europe, to secure for the new régime in Turkey just treatment 
“and a fair chance.” Doubtless law must have a sanction of some 
kind, and the only efficacious sanction for international law is military 
force. Hence Mr. Asquith promised that “the Navy will be kept 
“fully abreast of our national and imperial necessities.” The plain 
English of this terse pronouncement is that, keeping pace with the 
needs of the hour, to our readiness to conclude treaties and con- 
ventions we must now add adequate means of enforcing them. The 
pen and the parchment must be seconded if necessary by the battle- 
ship and the rifle. Thus the laudable work of building up a new 
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and peaceful Europe on a cheap parchment foundation came to an 
untimely end, owing to the policy and the methods adopted by one 
neighbouring sovereign. Only one. “Breathe not his name, let it 
“rest in the shade.” 


Il. PRINCE VON BULOW IN THE REICHSTAG. 

That was Monday night, November oth, the King’s birthday. On 
Tuesday, at I p.m., the counterpart to this representation was enacted 
in the German Reichstag. Never before, chroniclers affirm, was the 
great hall of debates there so densely crowded. The public galleries 
were thronged. Members of the diplomatic corps were packed 
shoulder to shoulder. The broad avenues leading to the Parliament 
building were almost choked with multitudes eager to hear the upshot 
of what was virtually the trial of the monarch by the chosen of the 
nation. At bottom Prince Biilow’s general theme was the same as 
Mr. Asquith’s, but he examined it from an angle of vision that may 
be termed national, dynastic, personal. “The international situation, 
“as modified by Kaiser Wilhelm’s indiscretions,” might well have 
been the title. The usually voluble Chancellor uttered all that he 
thought he could say with profit in twenty minutes. Addressing 
the representatives of the Empire, he looked down upon a sea of 
upturned faces, expressive of grief, anger, shame, resentment. And 
he had no oil to pour on the waves of passion, no balm for the 
wounds which the Kaiser had inflicted on the political organism. | 
He did not venture to rely as usual on the ease and elegance of his 
semi-extempore oratory, but he delivered an address every word of 
which had been carefully weighed, set down, and learned by heart. 

It must have been gall and wormwood to Prince Biilow to be 
unable either to deny the allegation that the Kaiser had authorised 
the publication of the mischievous interview or to refute the facts 
described in that document. He therefore admitted reluctantly that 
the political situation had recently and quite needlessly undergone 
a change for the worse, that with splendid trumps in her hand 
Germany had scored no tricks, that the moral credit of the Empire 
had been grievously impaired, that old well-wishers had been 
estranged and no new friends made, and that the main cause of this 
national misfortune was the flippancy and rashness of his imperial 
master. Worst of all, he could offer no guarantees to the nation that 
the deus ex machind, who had been thus balefully meddling in public 
policy for twenty years, would at last step back into the twilight 
of the gods. ‘ 


WILD DUCKS GREET THE KAISER—AVE CSAR, 
MORITURI TE SALUTANT. 
The Kaiser had naively given vent to his astonishment that his work 
had earned blame in lieu of praise, and that the interview in particular 
had not been hailed as a well-thought out move in the right direction. 
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While the German nation was stirred to its depths by the well- 
meant but mischievous action of its supreme head, the Kaiser was 
amusing himself to his heart’s content away in Eckartsau, in 
Austria, together with the Austrian Crown Prince, shooting “loyal 
“wild ducks.” The predicate emanates from court circles. Excep- 
tionally “loyal” ducks they must have been, if the Vienna Extradblatt 
may be credited. “A curious incident,” this courtly journal assures 
us, “is reported in hunting and sporting circles. Just when Kaiser 
“Wilhelm was entering the castle a flock of wild ducks soared above 
“his person, and spread out, as is usual with these birds, so as to 
“form an open triangle, or V. This flock was soon joined by a 
“second, and then the two together formed a regular W. This 
“remarkable incident (Diesem merkwiirdigen Ereigniss) is interpreted 
“as a good augury.”* If it was not a blunder to publish the historic 
interview in the Dazly Telegraph, surely it was a crime to attempt 
the lives of courtly ducks that publicly displayed their loyalty at 
such a critical moment. One is surprised that they did not go a 
little further and cry: Ave Cesar, moriturz te salutant! 


ETAICAL LINE OF, CLEAVAGE «BETWEEN THE 
PREDATORY AND THE QUIESCENT NATIONS. 


Mr. Asquith and Prince Bernhard von Biilow personify the 
European forces which, now ranged on opposite sides, are struggling 
for the triumph of an idea that might aptly be formulated as the 
unification of European interests, the fraternisation of European 
States. The difference between them les in the way of conceiving 
this policy. The Imperial Chancellor aims at unity of political 
government to be effected by Teutonic hegemony and all that this 
involves, whereas Great Britain and her friends are striving to 
establish a cultural unity which shall be perfectly compatible with 
diversity of régimes and the maintenance of the present territorial 
Status quo. 

In Germany’s policy—and by this time it is plain enough that we 
are dealing with the policy of all Germany—there is nothing oppro- 
brious. Germany is essentially a military State. Consequently every 
worth is gauged there by military standards. And the rulers of the 
nation may well feel that they ought not to be hampered by an 
irksome moral code from which they are quite free whenever they 
preside over the same nation in arms. Why, they argue, should not 
a man like, say Waldersee, be free to do as Chancellor to-day for 
the benefit of the German people what he as commander-in-chief 
may do next week for the same people, and perhaps without equally 
good results? That is one argument, if arguments be needed, where 
public opinion is strong and unanimous. Another might be drawn 

i* Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, 8th November, 1908. 
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from history. All empires have been fashioned by violence and fraud. 
While they were being formed, every act demanded by public interest 
was sanctioned by public opinion, and was, therefore, right and good. 
Stricter rules of political conduct were not established until the 
need of violence had grown less. France and Great Britain are in 
this last phase of evolution, Germany has not yet quitted the pre- 
ceding stage. When she has become sated with territory, power, and 
prestige, she, too, will adopt a higher code of political ethics than 
that of the camp. | 

If we bear vividly in mind this line of cleavage between the 
striving group of nations and the would-be quiescent peoples, we 
shall not be far out when framing a policy or devising means of self- 
defence. Peaceful rivalry in international striving, evolution in 
national progress, fair play all round, and an international tribunal 
as guardian and executor of international law—are ideals well worth 
working for. But they are still only ideals. Meanwhile parchment 
guarantees are become practically worthless, and pacificism, 
applicable to the interests of nations that wish only to keep, is 
iadequate to those that want to seize. 


“THE GOD OF MERCY AND MYSELF, WE HAVE HEARD 
YOUR OATH? 


All these and other instructive facts have been brought out in bold 
relief by the historic Kaiser interview and the spirited policy struck 
out by Baron von Aehrenthal. The German Kaiser and 
the Austrian Foreign Secretary are acting according to their lights 
as trustees for their respective nations. Baron Aehrenthal is a 
brilliant statesman, with whom it is a pleasure to cross swords, while 
Kaiser Wilhelm is a mystic, in whom twin souls—the two poles of 
psychical nature—are incarnate. His personality is the dwelling of 
two contraries, of which he would fain render it the synthesis. He 
is a religious mystic, a free thinker, a Christian who devoutly kneels 
every morning in prayer to God, and a warrior who scandalises the 
world with maxims worthy of Timur-Leng. What he said yesterday 
he unsays to-day, and he is unconscious of any inconsistency. Some- 
body once remarked of him that his head tries to be pagan while 
his heart would fain be Christian, whereas the whole man is a nonde- 
script ¢ertium quid. Self worship is his besetting sin, and it 
approaches perilously near to mania. This aspect of the monarch 
is most aptly characterised by one of his own winged words. One 
day in Kiel, after having received the oath of allegiance sworn by 
the troops, he proceeded to address them paternally, and began his 
remarks with the memorable words: “We have heard your oath— 
“the God of Mercy and myself—and we .” About: five years 
ago, when Professor Delitzsch delivered his lectures on the Bible 
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and Babel, the Kaiser wrote a letter setting forth his religious views. 
And, strange to say, one set of opinions was quite orthodox, while 
the other was wholly incompatible with orthodoxy; yet both were 
enunciated as the profession of faith of one and the same man. 


FLOREAT GERMANIA, PEREAT EUROPA. 


In like manner his choice of means for the realisation of the 
policy of his Government has been marked by fitfulness and incon- 
sistency. He would first ingratiate himself with one State, then 
- make advances to its rival, and finally utter ungracious and bitter 
remarks about both to a third. In this way he has conspired in turn 
against every State but one, has misled various statesmen, British, 
Russian, and others, helped to ruin the South African Republics, and 
more than once driven France almost to the point of armed resist- 
ance. But it is only fair to say that this instability was confined 
to the means; the end he tried to compass underwent no change. 
His watchword was Deutschland iiber alles, Germany above all things. 
The hegemony of the German nation in Europe, and if possible in 
the planet, was, and is, the ultimate goal of his policy. 

The Kaiser nearly always addressed himself to the task that lay 
nearest. At first he made advances to France in season and out of 
season, and coupled them with disparaging remarks about Great 
Britain. And so firm was his belief in the irresistibility of his own 
suasive powers that he looked forward many years ago to being 
able to enter Paris on horseback as a welcome visitor and trusted 
friend of the French. On his efforts to egg on the Boers it is 
needless to dwell. His advances to England, which Mr. 
Chamberlain was induced to help on, led to the speech about the 
British army delivered by the present Chancellor, and enabled him 
to assure Russia that the Kaiser had England, so to say, in his pocket, 
whereas his one desire was to deserve and receive the friendship of 
the Tsar. And during the South African War a coalition against 
Great Britain was the constant thought of Wilhelm II., if his words 
and acts may be reasonably construed as tokens. That he declined 
Count Muravieff’s proposal to: profit by the difficulties that beset the 
British nation and “humble it to the dust” is true. But that his 
motive was friendship for the British nation cannot for a moment 
be maintained, even on his own showing. 

Count Muravieff made the suggestion at first in 1899, then in 
March, 1890. M. Delcassé’s reply was in harmony with his policy, 
which was never marked by animosity towards Great Britain. It was 
not a downright refusal; it was the conditional acceptance of a 
different line of action. Meanwhile Muravieff had conferred with 
Kaiser Wilhelm and his Chancellor, and had given them time to turn 
the matter over in their minds. The Kaiser’s reply, which was 
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received soon after in St. Petersburg, was that he looked upon the 
suggested intervention of the three Powers as a very serious measure, 
which would take up much time, and that before embarking on it all. 
three should begin by guaranteeing the integrity of each other’s 
territory. In plain English, France was asked to renounce her hopes — 
of ever again entering into possession of the lost provinces. Those 
are incontrovertible facts, but not all the facts. And they show that 
if Great Britain was not treated by a coalition of Continental Powers 
in the same way as Japan, after her war with China, had been treated 
by Russia, France, and Germany, the result is not due to Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s affection for his distant kindred. 


AN INCIDENT NOT MENTIONED IN THE KAISER 
INTERVIEW. 


Other incidents throw a stronger light on Germany’s dispositions 
towards Great Britain during those dismal days of defeat and mourn- 
ing than any of the revelations made by the Kaiser. But the 
monarch, when he divulges State secrets, may be sure of finding an 
eloquent advocate in the Reichstag, whereas any of his subjects 
who should follow his example would be indicted in virtue of Par. 92 
of the Penal Code and visited with condign punishment. One such 
little episode, however, it may be useful to recall in outline. It 
happened during the Boer War. All Russia was then in a fever,of 
excitement, for the Tsar, it was rumoured, was about to declare war 
against England and send a military expedition against India. The 
report spread like wildfire, and a number of measures adopted by 
the military authorities seemed to confirm it. Horses were 
requisitioned in the Crimea. The Foreign Offices of the chief 
European capitals received disquieting reports from Sebastopol, 
Odessa, Batoum. Fresh troops were despatched over the Trans- 
caspian Railway to Kushk on the Afghan border. Bankers took 
alarm. Securities fell. Trade became stagnant. It soon became 
evident, however, that these reports were exaggerated, or else that 
something had happened unexpectedly to hinder Russia from making 
the momentous plunge. Some said that the Finance Minister was 
opposed to extreme measures, others maintained that the Minister 
of War had misgivings about withdrawing troops from the western 
frontier. And the balance of competent opinion leaned to the latter 
hypothesis, assuming that the only obstacle to the war was this. 
Well, Kaiser Wilhelm then volunteered to do the needful and safe- 
guard the interests which the withdrawal of the troops and the prose- 
cution of war would! jeopardise. It was a more than friendly act 
towards Russia; it might have led to a deadly blow being dealt to 
Great Britain. But however fateful its effects might have been, it 
cannot, in the Emperor’s eyes, have been incompatible either with 
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the reputation for chivalry which Wilhelm IL has so deservedly 
acquired, or with his friendly sentiments for the British nation. Like 
so much else that the every-day Briton regards as underhand or 
unethical, this mode of procedure among political friends is permitted 
by public opinion on the Continent. Honz soit gui mal y pense. 


LIP FRIENDSHIP AND ITS SEQUEL. 


When the Kaiser saw Russia weakened almost to the point of 
prostration, the Slavs helpless, and the French as little inclined to 
become friends of Germany, as they had been on the morrow of the 
Treaty of Frankfort, he turned affectionate eyes upon his distant 
kindred in England. All the little arts of suasion, of which he is a 
consummate master, and the subtle flattery of imitation were 
employed with more energy than judgment. But the atmosphere of 
mistrust remained as dense as ever. For beyond mere words that 
culminated in no fruitful acts, there was nothing. “If you really 
“mean peace,” our press argued, “stay your costly preparations for 
“a naval war, which can be waged only against Great Britain. Let 
“us both arrest the growth of our armaments.” Non possumus was 
the answer elicited by this proposal. The Kaiser then set himself 
the task of drawing Britain away from France and Russia and 
attracting her to Germany. And he published the sensational inter- 
view in the Daily Telegraph, giving to the world an authentic and 
deterrent sample of Germany’s diplomatic methods. This condensed 
account of a private talk on matters of public interest between 
Wilhelm II. and an Englishman was revised by the Kaiser and 
published with his sanction. It represented a supreme effort on the 
part of his Majesty to captivate the hearts of the British nation. 

Accordingly it enumerated acts of his and others, which, to his 
thinking, proved’ that in Germany the majority of thinking people 
dislike us, but that the Emperor and “a minority of the best 
“elements” are still our friends. Thus it was he who thwarted the 
endeavours of France and Russia to humble England “to the dust ” 
at the time when fortune seemed to have deserted us in South Africa. 
It was he, too, who, by refusing to receive President Kruger’s dele- 
gates in Berlin, put an end to the Boer agitation in favour of foreign 
intervention. Nay, he did much more: he saved our troops from 
decisive defeat and our generals from undying obloquy by drawing 
up a plan of campaign with which the plan ultimately adopted was 
in all essentials identical. 


THE KAISER HEATS HIS HOUSE WITH SPARKS. 


It is difficult to believe that a man of normal mental powers and 
average experience of the world could have expected to soften the 
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hearts of the British people by such statements as these. A bright 
public schoolboy could see at a glance that their effect would be to 
repel, humiliate, estrange. Thoughtful people of all nationalities 
and parties were shocked that the head of the German Empire should 
publicly reveal State secrets confided to his Government, secrets, too, 
the disclosure of which could have only made mischief among the 
Powers. Intercourse among nations would become exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous if such breaches of confidence as this became 
frequent. And that they were not exceptional in the case of Germany 
is a matter of public knowledge. About a year ago his Majesty 
made similar, though less piquant, disclosures through an English 
journalist. In private conversation he had given away some former 
friends of his people and others who wished to become their friends. 
And as soon as the proposals for intervention in favour of the Boers, 
which came from Count Muravieff, fell through, the Kaiser telegraphed 
them to Queen Victoria in order to let her behold the wickedness of 
France and Russia, and to remove any doubts which she might have 
entertained as to her grandson’s sterling friendship for the British 
nation. 

That Kaiser Wilhelm drafted a plan of campaign against his 
friends the Boers, which Lord Roberts may, he suggests, have 
utilised, came as a revelation that stung his own subjects to the 
quick. For the Boers had been his own protégés, and if friendship 
for them was reconcilable with acts of downright hostility, what is 
the value of German political friendship? The German nation 
espoused the Bloer cause to the fullest extent compatible with 
neutrality. In order to draw up a plan of campaign, he bade one 
of his officers procure for him “as exact an account as he could 
“obtain of the number of combatants in South Africa on both sides 
“and of the actual position of the opposing forces. With the figures 
“before me, I worked out what I considered to be the best plan 
“of campaign under the circumstances, and submitted it to my 
“General Staff for their criticism.” This plan he despatched to 
England with a cheering letter to his venerable grandmother. 

These revelations were not calculated to soothe the feelings of 
either Boers or British. The former consider themselves betrayed 
by the monarch to whom they looked for help, and who, more than 
anyone else, emboldened them to incur the risks of war against Great 
Britain, while the dignity of the latter is hurt by the boast of an 
inexperienced soldier like the Kaiser that to his plan of campaign— 
of which Lord Roberts probably never heard—is due the decisive 
victory of British arms in South Africa. 

Concerning the objective of the navy which is being built up at 
the instance of the Kaiser, contradictory explanations have been 
publicly given. Wilhelm II. assured his English interlocutor that 
the ships were wanted for eventualities in the Pacific, where “only 
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“those Powers,” he said, “which have great navies will be listened to 
“with respect when the future of the Pacific comes to be solved.” 
When taking cognisance of these protestations, we cannot, of course, 
forget that he who made them also said: “The proper place for the 
“trident is our fist.” “ The Admiral of the At/antic greets the Admiral 
“of the Pacific Ocean.” “On the terrestrial globe there shall be no 
“decision taken again (without the co-operation of the German 
“Emperor.” These and other “winged words” have created an 
impression which cannot easily be rooted out. To Prince Biilow fell 
the invidious task of reassuring the Japs and Chinese, and if he 
merely embroiled matters worse than before it was because to 
attempt to explain was to muddle them. As Pembroke put it:* 


‘* Oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse.’’ 


GUILE IS NOT BLAMEWORTHY; BUT. FAILURE -io 
CONCEAL. It 2iS: 


No preventive measures that the German nation may now 
have recourse to can reassure Europe or dispel misgivings. 
The Russian journal, Novoye Vremya, commenting on the his- 
toric incident, writes: “Members of the Right, of the Left, and 
“of the Centre fall foul of the Kaiser, but not for his Machiavel- 
“lian line of action. They blame him solely for his wanton and 
“pernicious outspokenness when speaking of his achievements. 
“Neither in the press nor in parliament has a single voice been 
“raised to chide the Kaiser for the duplicity of his political acts. 
“Evidently German public opinion finds nothing to object to in this 
“policy of double dealing. It is roused to anger only by one par- 
“ticular: by the frank admission that this is its policy.’t This 
assertion may go further than is warranted by a careful analysis of all 
the facts. But in essentials its accuracy cannot be gainsaid. Ger- 
many’s methods are not our methods, and her assurances, like certain 
categories of her manufactured goods, are not meant to be lasting. 
Whether it be true, as the Kaiser deliberately affirmed, that the 
bulk of the German nation is unfriendly to Great Britain, or, as 
Prince Biilow would have us think, that only a small party in the 
Empire is hostile to England, is not as important as it would be 
did we continue to rely upon treaties and’ conventions for the main- 
tenance of peace. For at least a generation the value of parchment 
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documents as instruments of international law and safeguards of the 
public peace has fallen by at least seventy-five per cent. 


PLEADINGS OF THE ADVOCATUS. DIABOLI. 
s 


At the present moment a dark cloud still hangs over south-eastern 
Europe, and the storm may at any moment break loose. History 
will not hesitate to set down the peace-breakers—if war be ultimately 
declared—as Germany and Austria, whose policy, whether it fails or 
flourishes, 1s bound to upset the present balance of power in Europe. 
But one cannot honestly blame them. No nations cherishing the 
aspirations of the two central European Powers, disposing of their 
enormous military power and holding their views of the ethics of 
international intercourse, could remain quiet indefinitely without 
either using the armies or disbanding a large portion of them. 
And it is fair to say that neither of them desires war. On 
the contrary, peace is incomparably more welcome to both than a 
campaign, however favourable the odds may appear to be. But 
what they do want is that that deference to their wishes should be 
paid by pacifist Powers, to which a nation in arms thinks it may 
reasonably lay claim. To-day they are combating the Slav races in 
the East. But for the moment Germany is throttling her Poles, 
while Austria is paralysing the Southern Slavs. And Baron 
Aehrenthal’s move does effectually dispose of the Slav movement— 
so far as one can now see—for ever. 

Austrian diplomacy defends the act, and it could not well do other- 
wise. “The Hapsburgs exercised sovereignty de facto for thirty years, 
“and last October they merely decided to call that sovereignty by its 
“proper name.” Such is the gist of the reasoning. But with the advo- 
cates who advance this argument every unbiassed reader will join 
issue. The power in virtue of which Austria-Hungary administered 
the two provinces was delegated by Europe: therefore it was an . 
international authorisation. The power by which they are now being 
governed is purely national. It is as though a trustee who had 
administered the moneys of an absent friend for a quarter of a 
century should say: “I have done what I liked with this property 
“for twenty-five years ; have, in fact, been to all intents and purposes 
“the owner. It is now high time that I should call this power by 
“its real name. I shall become the rightful as well as the actual 
“owner.” 

But to assert that the act, which constitutes a technical violation of 
treaty obligations is indefensible in international law, is not to 
suggest that Austria~-Hungary’s mandate was strictly limited in time 
er that Europe expected her to lay it down this year or next. 
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Neither can it be maintained that she lacked powerful motives for 
depriving the signatory Powers once for all of the temptation to 
restore the provinces, to regenerate Turkey, or to endow them with 
autonomy. Hence it is doubtful whether any statesman placed in 
Baron Aehrenthal’s position, knowing what he knew, and entrusted 
with the interests of a nation which allows him the same ethical 
latitude as to a commander-in-chief in war time, would have struck. 
out a different course of action. Yet the British public cannot be 
got to see this in advance and to act upon it. Such a statement, 
which is really a defence, is regarded in Great Britain as a calumny 
until events have shown that it is a plain account of facts. Of course, 
the decisive consideration for the Austrian Foreign Secretary was 
not that he would, but that he could, compass that end. He had a 
well-trained army behind him, and he knew that if needs were he 
could have a better trained and more numerous German army to 
support that. On the other side were Powers which, instead of land 
forces ready to strike, had only parchments, faded and worn, to 
brandish. England, France, and Russia are unwilling to fight for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Therefore he acted boldly and unhesi- 
tatingly. And under like conditions Austria and Germany will make 
similar enterprising moves in future. Under these conditions. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. UNITED WE STAND, 
DIVIDED WE FALL. 


That Germany was behind Austria, ready to back her up, could 
not be doubted by friend or foe. Henceforward the Hohenzollerns 
and the Hapsburgs row in the same boat. In fact, it was the reliance 
which he knew he could place on Germany's support that inspired! 
Baron Aehrenthal to move with so sure a step. Their co-partner- 
ship is self-evident; the practical corollaries from it ought to have 
been equally clear. Germany and Austria are both interested in 
keeping the Slavs from coalescing and forming a powerful nation. 
The Slav is the enemy in the East. Consequently the theory recently 
put forward by some Russian journalist that the Austrian Crown 
Prince, when he ascends the throne, intends to form a mighty Slav 
State will not bear serious criticism. The plan is not feasible, and 
so far as one can judge by the utterances of the Crown Prince’s 
friends, was never entertained. Neither in Austria nor in Germany 
are visionaries appointed Foreign Secretaries. Opportunism always 
regulates the means; the furtherance of Teutonic hegemony is the 
end _ pursued. 

It was labour lost, then, when Germany assured the world that she 
knew nothing of Austria’s intention to annex Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Credat Judeus, diplomatists answered. The scheme, Baron 
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Aehrenthal tells us, had been unfolded to Russia, Tei, France. And 
none of these Powers had! offered any objection. It was obviously 
reasonable. If so, why was Germany alone, the friend and ally 
without whose help the plan could not be executed, kept in the dark? 
In order that she might be able with truth—with superficial truth— 
to aver that she never heard of it in advance. 

I was in Constantinople when Marschall von Bieberstein, who now 
follows Tewfik Pasha like his shadow, made an official statement on 
the subject to the effect that the Kaiser’s Government knew nothing 
of the project of annexation. The Young Turks, who discussed the 
matter with me a day or two later, remarked: “ That Austria alone is 
“technically responsible for the incorporation of Bosnia and Herze- 
“govina, we know. But what we still wish to know is, did she rely 
“on any other Power to stand by her in case of necessity? That is 
“the essence of the question.” And the answer which Baron 
Marschall had to return was that Austria did rely on Germany, and 
that Germany will support her through thick and thin. That being 
so, commented my interlocutors, does it much matter whether the 
Austro-German Agreement was written or virtual or only tacit? 

And Germany’s backing has been effective. In this matter 
Austria’s wishes are her rule of conduct. Thus she withholds her 
assent to the proposal to call a Conference until Austria’s acquiescence 
has been obtained. Austria, on her side, declines to appear at any 
conference before the annexation has been recognised. She will not 
have it called in question; and one would be surprised if she acted 
otherwise. “We have effected a fait accompli,” says Baron 
Aehrenthal, “at the risk of war, and now all that you Europeans 
“have to do is to bow to it.” But Servia—little Servia—boldly 
replies with a Nox possumus. The least that the subjects of King 
Peter expect is that the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be 
permitted to govern themselves under the protection of one of the 
Great Powers, and that Servia shall be made economically inde- 
pendent of Austria-Hungary. They urge, and urge with great 
cogency, that as things now stand Servia has virtually ceased to 
exist, and with her political death the Slavs of Southern Europe will 
also be extinguished as a political force. To-day Servia lives, and 
has her political being solely because Austria permits it. But she 
has hardly any outlet for her agricultural exports, except what the 
oracles of Vienna and Budapesth may from time to time allow. A 
few weeks ago the Austrian authorities kept back waggon-loads of 
ammunition destined for Belgrade. A few days ago Servian steamers 
in the Danube were turned back by order of Austrians in Zemlin, 
because—it was alleged—Austrian gunboats were practising. In.a 
word, King Peter’s Servia is scarcely more than semi-independent, 
while all the other Serbs are set apart to be Germanised, assimilated, 
swallowed up. 
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About these consequences of Baron Aehrenthal’s high-handed act 
there can be no two opinions. They are certain and they are 
necessary, if the policy which the Austrian Foreign Secretary has 
made his own is to be carried out. The Slavs of Southern Europe 
must be politically emasculated, condemned to everlasting inactivity, 
deprived of their nationality, if the Teutonic cause is to prosper. 
There is no other way of solving the problem. And the Serbs, with 
a poignant forefeeling of the fate reserved for them, argue with as 
much cogency as Baron Aehrenthal: “We are doomed to extinction 
“by the Anti-Slav policy of Austria-Hungary. If we remain quiet, 
“we implicitly accept our fate, and richly deserve it. For then there 
“is no chance of redemption, short of a miracle. But if we precipi- 
“tate a war—however suicidal our conduct may seem—we are facing 
“a less terrible contingency than that which will unavoidably result 
“from resignation. For to undertake a campaign against the Dual 
“Monarchy, however farcical Austrians may deem it, will be com- 
“parable to lighting a farthing candle for the purpose of burning 
“down a city. The occupation of Belgrade by Austrian troops could 
“not be tolerated by Russia, and in a general melée there is no 
“knowing what windfalls we may come in for. Remember that a 
“large, a very large, sprinkling of Slavs is in the Austro-Hungarian 
“army. In a word a war, whatever the upshot, cannot make our 
“position worse, while it may possibly make it better.” 

The Russian official position is difficult, because it is determined 
by historical facts that cannot be revoked. M. Izvolsky, the present 
Foreign Secretary, 1s criticised—and severely criticised—by indignant 
patriots for events in which the historian discerns the necessary con- 
sequences of concessions made by predecessors of his a generation 
ago. In virtue of the Convention of Reichstadt, concluded between 
Alexander II. and Franz Josef as far back as 1876, Austria had made 
it clear to all whom it concerned that she would not brook the rise 
of any strong Slav Power in the Balkan Peninsula and would insist 
on administering any Slav provinces that might detach themselves 
from Turkey. And in this determination Russia acquiesced, 
promising to keep Bosnia and Herzegovina in her charge. That 
was a fatal mistake for the Slav cause in south-eastern Europe, and 
it is the fertile source of all the present troubles. The concession 
was realised two years later at the Congress of Berlin by Julius 
Andrassy, with the co-operation of Prince Gortchakoff, with whom 
responsibility rests for the tangle of to-day. The official Russia of 
Alexander II. abandoned the Slavs of Bosnia and Herzegovina to the 
guardianship of Austria, and by that act bound the Russia of 
Nicholas II. hand and foot. Baron Aehrenthal was fully aware that in 
consequence of this M. Izvolsky could not possibly have replied to 
the announcement of the annexation by a declaration of war. For 
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nobody, not even Russia, seriously expected that the Dual Monarchy, 
having incorporated the provinces, would ever disgorge. 

Further, Baron Aehrenthal, to whom every weak spot in Russia is 
better known than to most of M. Izvolsky’s colleagues, understood 
that even if she declined to be bound by the Convention of Reich- 
stadt and the Treaty of Berlin, Russia could not afford to risk a war 
in order to undo the work of Prince Gortchakoff. She could not, if 
she would. Austria, therefore, has the field entirely to herself, so 
that her rival, do what she may, must grin and bear the chagrin. 
That is the assumption on which Baron Aehrenthal has hitherto 
acted and nothing has yet occurred to weaken it. All the trumps are 
in his hand, and he is playing a winning game. As he alone can 
pay the piper, he naturally insists on calling the tune. And so sure 
is he that he can pull through without any outside help that he did 
not deem it necessary to give an official insight into his programme 
to Germany, his ally. From outset to finish he played the game 
without a partner. And now Russia is in a sort of trap; she cannot 
move forward or backward. All issues are closed that might lead 
to a satisfactory compromise, andi to her intense chagrin they were 
closed by her own sons a generation ago. And now fair words are 
as vain as violent acts would be. She is unable to persuade or 
compel Austria to agree to any measure calculated to satisfy the 
most moderate demands of the southern Slavs. Among her friends 
and well-wishers she includes France and Great Britain, but neither 
Power can be reasonably expected to go to war in order to rescue 
Bosnia and Herzegovina from Austria’s grip. As a last hope, and 
by way of saving her face, Russia would gladly accept the ruling of 
a European Conference, but Austria will not submit to any Con- 
ference the question of Bosnia and Herzegovina. And nothing is 
more natural. Baron Achrenthal would stultify himself if, having 
taken so many and such serious risks, he were to agree to have 
everything called in question just when he had scored a brilliant 
. success. His attitude towards the proposal to summon an inter- 
national Conference is an integral part of his scheme. It follows 
from the beginning with inexorable necessity. The Conference may 
register the annexation if it please, but it may not discuss the act 
and still less make its validity dependent upon conditions. Russia 
would fain have the two provinces treated as one organic political 
entity and allowed to lead a separate autonomous existence under 
the sceptre of the Hapsburgs. And with this solution all Slavs 
might be satisfied. But Baron Aehrenthal is inexorable. “The 
“provinces,” he says, “are ours. We have annexed them. It cost 
“us much to take the resolve. We now refuse to be cajoled out of 
“them. They are ours unconditionally and for all time. There is 
“but one way left effectively to challenge our right to incorporate them. 
“ Who will tread it? England? France? Russia?” To this pertinent 
question there is no reply. Russia’s position is in truth most painful 
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M. IZVOLSKY EXPIATES THE SINS OF HIS 
PREDECESSORS. 


M. Izvolsky’s position is more unbearable still. For he is roundly 
accused of having by sheer neglect and lack of average foresight 
allowed things to come to this intolerable pass. It was he who heard 
Baron Aehrenthal unfold his plan of annexing the provinces a few 
months ago without putting his foot down once for all and crying 
veto. Therefore, he is responsible. Such is the reasoning of men 
moved by strong passion. But it will not bear close scrutiny. 
History will decide whether the joint author of the Russo-Japanese, 
Anglo-Russian and other Conventions deserves a place among con- 
structive statesmen. Almost any student of contemporary politics 
can see at a glance that after the Russo-Japanese campaign even a 
Cavour or a Bismarck could not have warded off the blow which 
Baron Aehrenthal was preparing to deal. M. Izvolsky, who has 
manifested qualities of eminent distinction, and shown that he 
possesses ingenuity, resourcefulness, and a firm grasp of the political 
problems of the day, did what a physician would do when called to a 
hopeless case. Could the Russian statesman have assumed the 
decided attitude which his critics miss? He could and probably 
would—if he were prepared to risk a most sanguinary war. For 
this, however, it is not yet too late. But he dared not run any such 
risk; and Baron Aehrenthal had foreseen and reckoned upon this. 
Now if M. Izvolsky cannot push diplomatic resistance to the line 
which divides the council chamber from the battlefield—and no one 
competent to judge believes that he can—he has no alternative but 
to throw up the sponge. The upshot of the diplomatic duel is a 
foregone conclusion. 

To the student ‘of politics all this is clear. But Russian public 
opinion refuses to contemplate the problem in connection with the 
historical conditions now shaping the solution, and which were opera- 
tive when M. Izvolsky was still a schoolboy in his teens. For 
Russian public opinion is intensely and rightly Slavophile and calls 
for a Slav deus ex machind. Friends of mine, foreigners and 
Russians, who thought that they were acquainted with every political 
and social current in the Empire, assure me now that the extent and 
intensity of Russia’s Slavophile sympathies are a revelation to them. 
Members of the Duma, Members of the Council of the Empire, 
Liberals, Conservatives, are all clamouring for justice to the Slavs. 
And quite naturally carried away by strong emotions, they would. 
provoke Austria by every means in their power and expect. the 
Foreign Secretary not only to avert hostilities but to educe beneficial 
results from their dangerous agitation. That, however, he cannot 
accomplish: They maintain that unless something is done for the 
Slavs without delay the cause is lost. And no one who has. 
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carefully studied the question under fair conditions, can gain- 
say the contention. It is a case of now or never. The moment 
is critical; for the result of the present agitation will be 
decisive. The few discern the issues clearly, the many feel them 
instinctively. Hence wild excitement in all classes. But there is 
nothing to. be done. If the Tsardom could strike a blow for the 
Slavs, who look to it for succour, for redemption, now is the 
time. Never was a cause more deserving; never a sacrifice more 
meritorious. If war for the weal of a Packed race 1s ever justifiable, 
a Russo-Slav campaign against Austria would be warranted to-day. 
But Russia cannot strike the blow at present, and Baron Aehrenthal 
knows it. That is the pith of the matter. Neither can her friends 
and allies bring themselves to risk a ruinous struggle for the sake of 
some 1,750,000 Bosnian Serbs, whose grievances are mainly political 
and patriotic. 


Lie PROBEEMAAS IT NOW STANDS: 


To sum up: the present political tangle is the result of a bold, 
brilliant venture on the part of Austria-Hungary, which was ren- 
dered feasible by the supineness of the Russia of the last generation, 
and opportune by the impotence of the Russia of to-day. If suc- 
cessful, it will probably involve the withering away of the Slav cause 
in the Balkans and the weakening of a cognate group of interests in 
other parts of Europe. And as the cost was carefully counted before 
the work was begun, success is a foregone conclusion. It may even 
be doubted whether by means of war one could now effectively 
thwart the scheme, which is already realised; but it is certain that 
nothing else will, And war is the one means to which none of the 
Powers that protest against Baron Aehrenthal’s lawlessness is willing 
to have recourse. They regretfully admit that the peace may be 
broken by an unforeseen incident, but they are resolved that it shall 
not be deliberately violated for the purpose of vindicating the 
sacredness of treaties. 

The annexation, which is fraught with far-reaching changes and 
also its side issues, of which some are even now altering our concep- 
tions of international law, offers a series of ethical and political 
problems of intense interest. When approaching the former, 
especially when endeavouring to appreciate the ethical worth of 
Baron Aehrenthal’s far-resonant breach of treaty engagements, it 
behoves us to consider the Continental point of view, bearing well in 
mind that the one great corrective of statesmen’s administration, 
public opinion—the ible opinion of Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
and France—hallowed the means he used and applauded the end he 
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attained. His conscience having thus been washed in the Styx is 
qualm-proof. What really stirs up passion is the vast political 
significance of the move, which ruins one great cause at the moment 
when its champions lie prostrate through their own fault, and helps 
the opposite movement to triumph. It is gall and wormwood to the 
Slavs and their friends to reflect how slender a lever the Austrian 
statesman used in order to move all Europe. Most of the rough 
work had been thoughtlessly done by the Slavs themselves decades 
ago. He merely kept things moving along the same old groove, cut 
deeply for them by Gortchakoff, Giers and Lamsdorff. 
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HUNDRED years ago a tall gentleman, dressed in a biue 

coat and black breeches, was found insensible near the 
Strand, and was carried to the workhouse in St. Martin’s Lane. It- 
is only too likely that on previous occasions the watchman may 
have discovered the same gentleman in a helpless condition, and 
having to decide between a fit and intoxication, may have correctly 
made the latter diagnosis. This time, however, there was no doubt. 
The patient was clearly suffering from apoplexy. He had nothing 
on him to show his name, but his pocket contained a memorandum- 
book filled with Greek writing, and thus he was ultimately identified 
as Richard Porson, Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge and 
Librarian of the London Institution. He was, removed to his rooms, 
but a few days later a second fit supervened, and the great scholar 
breathed his last. He was not yet fifty, but in truth it was well 
that he died. His craving for drink had become portentous, and 
the keen intellect and the fine nature were now hopelessly debased. 
“T never can recollect him,” wrote Byron, “except as drunk or brutal, 
“and generally both.” Sometimes in his most degraded moments a 
flash of the old wit and learning would manifest itself. One night, 
as he sat confused after a long carouse, a friend asked him if he 
would have another glass. He shook his head. His friend then 
offered him a bedroom candle. Porson shook his head again, and 
stuttered out: obSé réde o85¢ r4AA0. AS may be supposed, his work 
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as librarian was but ill-discharged. He was punctual, it was 
said, in the performance of only one of his duties—that of receiving 
his salary. This remark reminds one of Gibbon’s account of his 
tutor at Magdalen, and also of the criticism passed by the witty 
Master of Trinity on a young Fellow who was destined later to 
become a successor of Porson in the chair of Greek. “Mr. ; 
“appears to devote to the adornment of his person all the time he 
“can spare from the neglect of his college duties.” 

Mark Pattison declared that a scholar should never marry. How- 
ever true this principle may be in most cases, it did not hold good 
of Porson. His brief married life was the happiest part of his 
existence; and we may reasonably conjecture that, if it had been 
prolonged, it might have saved him from the degrading habits into 
which he finally sank. Nor did marriage divert him from his work. 
The death of his wife was followed by the publication of his most 
important productions, the four plays of Euripides, on which he 
must have been busy during his union with her. 

What was the work which gained Porson his reputation? Besides 
his study of metre, to which we owe the canon concerning “the pause,” 
his principal work was the revision and correction of the texts of 
Greek authors, and particularly of Euripides. His palmariza emen- 
datio, xara for xparetc, Medea, 1015, used to be cited as ranking 
in the sphere of the classics with Theobald’s famous “a’ babbled of 
“sreen fields” in Shakespearian criticism. Perhaps his happiest achieve- 
ments are found in the passages where he detected poetical quotations 
embedded in prose. For fine examples of his skill in this direction, 
Jebb refers to his note on Medea, 139. This note, dulcissima illa 
silva, aS an enthusiastic critic called it, covers several pages; but 
if a reader merely wishes for a specimen, he may be interested by 
section xi, where Porson discovers and emends four lines from a 
comedy hidden in a passage where Clement of Alexandria is ridiculing 
the vulgar superstitions that inferred approaching evil from the 
nibbling of a mouse or the crowing of a cock. Since Porson’s time 
the emendation of classical texts has assumed a quasi scientific appear- 
ance. The manuscripts of important authors have been carefully 
collated; their relations to each other have been with more or less 
certainty determined, and the causes which have produced the errors 
of the scribes have been tabulated. Yet the textual critic still 
requires a special flaz7, arising partly from a minute knowledge of 
the language and literature, and partly from a peculiar gift, for the 
lack of which no scientific method can compensate. This knowledge 
and this peculiar gift Porson possessed in abundant measure. Further, 
he was fortunate in his opportunities for exercising them. When 
he began his labours there were still many passages in Greek litera- 
ture which admitted of convincing emendation. (A “convincing” 
emendation means, or cught to mean, an emendation that is obvious 
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to any competent reader, or at least that appears obvious as soon as 
it is pointed out.) But during the last century many acute minds 
have devoted themselves to examining the Greek texts, and this 
close scrutiny has left comparatively few such passages in the great 
writers; and thus, despite the remarkable ingenuity they often 
display, the critics of our own generation rarely produce a conjecture 
which carries conviction. This restriction of the opportunities for 
convincing emendation has tempted some scholars to feats of alter- 
ing, transposing, and rejecting, which would have amazed Porson; 
but the fragments in the papyri which have been discovered of late 
years tend to show that our classical manuscripts of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries contain essentially the same texts as were 
current in quite early times. 

One of Porson’s chief equipments for his work was his wonderful ° 
memory, which had already caused surprise when he was a boy at 
Eton. It is said that this natural gift had been sedulously trained 
‘by Porson’s father, who taught him arithmetic without book or slate, 
pen or pencil, up to cube root, before he was nine years old. The 
anecdote about his mislaying his Homer, glancing hastily at a 
schoolfellow’s book, and then, on being called up to construe, reading 
and construing that poet with a Virgil in his hand, is ascribed to 
the authority of a form-fellow; but surely the narrator was wrong in 
saying that the boy thus read and construed about 120 lines. What 
master would manage a form in such a fashion? When the number 
of lines is reduced to such an amount as a boy in a form commonly 
construes, the feat remains remarkable, but is brought within the 
bounds of credibility. Such an endowment is not without its social 
dangers. A man with deep reading and a prodigious memory some- 
times tries the patience of his friends; and Porson “used to recite, 
“or rather vomit, pages of all languages, and could hiccup Greek 
“like a Helot.” Naturally enough, persons who wanted to talk 
themselves, like Gilbert Wakefield, did not relish conversation which 
so often assumed the form of a monologue by somebody else. On 
the other hand, those who were content to play the part of listeners 
found a great charm in Porson’s society; at any rate, in his happier 
hours. Some valuable qualities that charm in a companion he un- 
doubtedly possessed,—knowledge, wit, sincerity. The last he mani- 
fested throughout his life, and one striking instance of 1t must not 
be forgotten, his giving up his fellowship at Trinity when its con- 
tinuance involved taking holy orders. 

Porson, when asked why he confined himself to criticism of other 
writers, replied that he was destitute of the power of original com- 
position. The only English book he has left us consists of his 
collected “Letters to Travis,” at first addressed to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, concerning the text of the three heavenly witnesses, 
I. John, v. 7. Macaulay wrote one day in his diary: “ Read Porson’s 
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“ Letters to Travis. 1 am never weary of them.” Again, on Christmas 
Day, 1850, he was reading them in bed and comparing them with 
Bentley on Boyle. “Porson more sure-footed, more exact, more 
“neat; Bentley far more comprehensive and inventive.” In the face 
of such an authority shall I dare te record my own impressions? [I 
find the Dissertation on Phalaris highly entertaining, but the Letters 
to Travis heavy and dull. Boyle and his confederates had brought 
wit if not learning to the contest, and Bentley rejoiced in the fray. 
He ranges far and wide beyond Phalaris, and his banter is gay and 
rich with the spirit of enjoyment—a spirit which communicates itself 
to his readers. In Travis, Porson met no foe worthy of his steel. 
His sarcasms are wasted on so dreary a creature. Further, he con- 
fined himself closely to the question at issue, and nevertheless took 
406 octavo pages, besides a preface of 35 more, to prove the spurious- 
ness of a Greek sentence of about a dozen words. One feels that 
he could have attained his object with far more lucidity if he had 
ignored the wretched Travis and abridged his essay to a quarter 
of the length. Macaulay admits that “the book has a little suffered 
“from the awkwardness of turning what were letters to Sylvanus — 
“Urban into letters to Archdeacon Travis.” Porson gained little 
besides distinction by the book. “I was occupied over two years,” 
he said, “in composing the Letters to Travis. I received £30 for 
“them from Egerton, and I am glad to find that he lost £16 by the 
“publication.” Nor was this the only loss caused by this unlucky 
work. An old lady had intended to leave Porson a considerable 
sum, but she was now informed that he had “attacked Christianity,” 
and forthwith cut down the legacy. Herein Porson’s fortune was 
the reverse of Sir Matthew Dlecker’s, to whom, as Horace Walpole 
tells us, Sir John Germaine left £200 in the belief that Sir Matthew 
was the author of the first Gospel. 

The controversy on the three heavenly witnesses arose from 
Gibbon’s condemnation of the text in the 37th chapter of the Decline 
and Fall, and in the Preface to the Letters to Travis Porson took 
the opportunity of reviewing Gibbon’s work. In the course of some 
very just criticism he reproached Gibbon for his “rage for indecency.” 
If ever there was a case of the kettle calling the pot black, 
this was one, for Porson was notoriously coarse in his con- 
versation; ana Dean Milman expresses his surprise that Gibbon 
refrained from retaliation. But Gibbon was too prudent a man 
to fight on ground where he knew himself to be vulnerable, and 
showed no resentment beyond inviting Porson to call upon him. 
The interview, which was a friendly one, must have taken place in 
June, 1793, when Gibbon was staying at Lord Sheffield’s house in 
Downing Street; and the historian is alleged to have adopted the 
same tone in referring to Porson’s criticism as he used in his auto- 
biography. It is amusing to learn from Lord Holland’s Further 
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Memotrs, that Porson, in spite of his reprobation of their indecency, 
“knew all the notes of Gibbon by heart.” The last reverberation of 
the controversy on the three heavenly witnesses was heard from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s, at Oxford, when Tatham, the ruffian Rector of 
Lincoln, preached before the University on this text. His sermon 
was two and a half hours long, and in the course of it he wished 
“all the Jarman critics at the bottom of the Jarman Ocean.” 

Porson’s other English compositions consisted only of fugitive 
pieces of a satirical character, the interest of which has mostly 
evaporated. The best known is perhaps his parody of a Greek 
epigram : 

The Germans in Greek 

Are sadly to seek, 
; Not five in five score 

But ninety-five more ; 

All save jonly Hermann, 

And—Hermann’s a German. 
The poem called The Devil's Thoughts, beginning “From his brim- ~ 
“stone bed at break of day,” had often been ascribed to Porson, 
_ but apparently he had nothing to do with it, and the author was 
Coleridge, with or without hints from Southey. 

Porson once observed that he would be quite satisfied if three 
hundred years after his death it should be said that at the end of 
the eighteenth century there was one Porson who did a good deal 
for the text of Euripides. One hundred: years have now elapsed, 
and Porson’s fame as a scholar is still undimmed. It would be bold 
to make a prophecy about the year 2108. Probably there will then 
be few people in this island who understand Greek; possibly so few 
that they might all be collected in one motor-omnibus, or shall we 
say in one airship. Should they thus come together, and should the 
conversation fall on the history of Greek scholarship, we may feel” 
some confidence that the dead critic’s modest aspiration will be 
realised, and that mention will be made even then of “one Porson, 
“who did a good deal for the text of Euripides.” 

bie bo Spal 


REVIEWS. 
FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND* 


Mr. A. L. Smith’s tribute to the late Professor Maitland is eloquent, ; 
is indeed touched with Maitland’s own enthusiasm and mannerism, 
and brings before those who remember him some most important 
aspects of a true and delightful man, whose personality was ever 


* (1) Frederic William Maitland: Two Lectures and a Bibliography, by A. L. 
Smith. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

(2) The Constitutional History of England: a Course of Lectures delivered by 
F, W. Maitland. (Cambridge: at the University Press. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 
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above his work, great and abiding though that work is. A brilliant 
critic, a tireless slave in the deep mines of research, a scholar who 
loved learning for its own sake, he was, nevertheless,~a humanist of 
the highest type, one who was never tired of human nature and never 
failed to realise the human factor in his historical excursions. 


‘‘ This concreteness is, beyond all others, the salient quality of 
Maitland’s style; he never leaves a thing till he can put it in 
concrete shape, and such is his eye for instances, and such the 
width of his range, that he rarely has to go to fictitious cases, 
to X or Y, but can give chapter and verse from Richard Anesley 
or William Ralegh. . . . Even the most subtle discussions 
in him, the most delicate logical distinctions, are illuminated by 
this realisation, are brought home to us by being turned into 
homely creatures of flesh and blood.”’ 


Mr. Smith very properly draws attention to the vital importance of 
Maitland’s humour in his argument, though it is with a sense of pain 
that we notice the essayist’s attempt to contrast it with “a sort of 
“comic relief which might have been put in by a journeyman, hike the 
“Porter's scene in ‘Macbeth.”” That scene, as de Quincy finely 
pointed out, is absolutely vital to the play, as vital, indeed, as Mait- 
land’s humour is to his argument. His gift of illumination and his 
sense of contrast, indeed, are all important, and one may well ask with 
Mr. Smith whether “in losing Maitland the English world has not 
“lost one who might have made a great narrative historian.” 

Mr. Smith’s Bibliography is, if we say so without offence, the most 
valuable part of his book, for, after all, it is not what this or that 
person says about Maitland, but what Maitland says about those 
aspects of English history on which he specialised, that matters. He 
applied, in a way unknown before, his unique knowledge of medizval 
procedure to the elucidation of the unsolved problems of our legal, 
our constitutional, and our social history. Procedure meant every- 
thing in the periods with which he dealt, and his astounding know- 
ledge enabled him by its means to reveal much of the inner life of 
England and the inner springs of national development. In 1881 he 
produced his article on the hundred and the blood feud as illustrated 
by the laws of Wales. In 1905 we find him issuing the last of the 
Year Books he was to edit. In the quarter of a century that he was 
at work, at original work, we find him dealing in rapid succession 
with local law, with questions of seisin, with pleas of the Crown, 
pleas of manorial and seignorial courts, with questions of tenures 
and of writs, with elaborate ‘studies from multitudes of rolls and 
inquisitions, with deep special inquiries that culminated in the famous 
“History of English Law before the time of Edward I.” Gn which 
he collaborated with Sir Frederick Pollock), with invaluable treatises 
on the works of Bracton and of other jurists of the period of 
transition, with elaborate studies on questions of medieval law and 
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land questions, including his volume on “Domesday Book and 
“ Beyond,” with priceless papers on medizval canon law and with the 
editing of many Year Books. Scattered his work seems, but it was 
really nothing of the sort. He was creating a new historical school, 
he was teaching that school how of necessity it must conduct its 
work, and he was setting up a standard of investigation, a standard 
of enthusiasm, and a standard of historical truth which will not be 
supplanted. Moreover, we must not forget his lectures. Maitland 
was a great lecturer, for he combined perfect control over his 
material with an enthusiasm for truth and humanity which together 
inspired his pupils with an undying love for the man and an 
inexhaustible enthusiasm for anything into which he had breathed 
the breath of life. Mr. Fisher has therefore done very wisely in 
publishing Maitland’s penetrating lectures of 1887-8 on English Con- 
stitutional History, despite the fact that Maitland himself had 
decided not to publish them. We can understand the artist declining 
to issue this comparatively early work. 


‘““It was written seven years before the appearance of the 
History of English (Law, nine years before Domesday Book 
and Beyond, ten years before Township and Borough, twelve 
years before the Introduction to Gierke’s Political Theories of 
the Middle Ages. . . . Much of the ground was afterwards 
traversed with greater deliberation and more elaborate scrutiny ; 
some part of the journey Maitland had never the leisure to retrace. 
Yet the student of his work will find in these early discourses 
many of the seminal ideas which were subsequently developed in 
the History of English Law, and here, as elsewhere, will admire 
the union of high speculative power with exact and comprehensive 
knowledge of detail. . . . The lectures cannot detract from 
Maitland’s reputation; but must, on the contrary, if possible, 
enhance it, showing, as they do, that the profound student was 
also a brilliant populariser of knowledge.”’ 


Every student of constitutional history or of the history of English 
law who has studied this book in any detail will confirm Mr. Fisher’s 
opinion, and will also realise with him that we could not afford to 
lose “ the several new and original ideas” contained!in the works which 
are not developed by Maitland elsewhere. Moreover, Mr. Fisher 
concurs with various notable authorities in stating that “there is no 
“book, to my knowledge, which provides so good an introduction to 
“the study of English Constitutional History or which is hkely to 
“be more highly valued by practical teachers of the subject at our 
“universities.” We have quoted so fully from Mr. Fisher’s preface 
since it would not be possible to give a more just statement of the 
value of the work. But we think that it contains even more charm 
than Mr. Fisher cares to attribute to it. No doubt it is true that it' 
“is not a specimen of Maitland’s polished and mature work,” but to 
anyone who ever attended Maitland’s lectures it calls out of the past 
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that keen, subtle, kind and delightful spirit, and one seems to see him 

once again striding his lecture-room in Downing and making alive 
that dead past which most lecturers kill a second time. It is not 
possible to review in technical fashion a book of this type in the 
lay press, but it is possible to quote a passage that exhibits Maitland 
in his most characteristic lecturing manner. He is speaking of 
ancient methods of proof and contrasting them with modern methods. 
He takes the ancient method of judgment before proof. “In some 
“few cases A having brought some charge against B, it will be 
“ adjudged that B do prove his case simply by his own oath. This 
“being so, B has to swear solemnly that he has not done that which 
“is alleged against him. If he can do this then the charge against 
“him fails.” How, from our modern point of view, is this a possible 
rebuttal of the charge? Maitland, after pointing out that probably 
an exact form of denial had to be followed, goes on to show the 
sacredness of the medizval oath : 


‘* Besides, we should remember that an oath was very sacred. 
One may hope that in the course of history the respect for truth 
increases ; but just for this reason, as it seems to me, the respect 
for an oath as such diminishes. We think that we ought to tell 
the truth, that this obligation is so strict that no adjuration, no 
imprecation can make it stricter. To reverence an oath as an 
oath is now the sign of a low morality. Not so in old time :—the 
appeal to God makes all the difference; men will not forswear 
themselves though they will freely lie; between mere lying and 
the false oath there is a great gap.”’ 


It would be difficult to find a passage more characteristic of Mait- 
land’s whole outlook ; of his continual mental comparison of different 
ages, of different stages, of spiritual growth in man; of the idea of 
man living and growing which lics behind all his work, and all his 
thought, and all his teaching. 

Of criticism proper we have none to offer in this place. Indeed, 
the one bare statement that we are inclined to challenge is that 
“Coronation oaths are of considerable value, since they throw light 
“on the contemporary conception of the kingship.” It is very doubt- 
ful; but here, as in the similar question of preambles to statutes, 
opinions differ. One last word: it was found possible to supply a 
lost page of this work from students’ note-books. This calls to mind 
the desirableness of publishing a volume of Maitland’s letters on 
technical subjects to students and others. There must be many such 
letters in existence. The present writer has one at least that he 
treasures highly. These dated letters would throw much light on 
the evolution of Maitland’s work, on. his singular generosity to 


students, and would give English literature a valuable example of 
lucid epistolary style. 
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THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE CAUCASUS.* 


Mr. John F. Baddeley’s massive volume on “ The Russian Conquest 
“of the Caucasus” is a work of very high value, for it is written by 
one who knows this great region intimately and who has lived among 
the tribesmen and noted their customs, their superstitions and their 
traditional songs and legends. When one so qualified turns to the 
records and finds that no complete account of the relationship of 
Russia with the Caucasus has been written, the inducement to supply 
such a work to English readers is sufficiently obvious. The Caucasus 
to-day covers “the whole of the territories south of the Government 
“of Astrakhan and! the province of the Don up to the Persian and 
“Turkish frontiers”—that is to say, it covers a much larger area 
than the mountainous isthmus between the Black and Caspian seas. 
The highlanders of many races who occupy this vast region fought 
for its independence with a vigour usually associated with mountain 
peoples ; but there was no cohesion between the tribes, and the ulti- 
mate conquest by Russia was never really in doubt. The Circassian 
tribes on the West towards the Black Sea “kept up a fierce though 
“desultory warfare against the northern invaders from the close of 
“the eighteenth century down till 1864,” and the same may be said 
of the many tribes in the east of the Caucasus. But the Russians 
easily reduced the high central region, and so divided their opponents. 
The Georgian race in the south were on the Russian side. “ Russia’s 
“task should now be clear—in the Caucasus proper to subdue, on 
“the one hand, the western tribes, who looked for support to Turkey ; 
“on the other, the peoples of Daghestan and Tchetchnia; in Trans- 
“Caucasia, to reunite the Georgian race, defend it against Persian 
“and Turk, and enlarge and make safe its boundaries at their 
“expense.” 

Mr. Baddeley, in his introduction, makes fairly clear one very 
important linguistic point. The many tongues of the Caucasus are 
apparently not independent one of another as was long supposed: 
“The greater part of the languages of the Caucasus form one inde- 
“pendent family consisting of three groups, namely, the Kartvel, 
“the western, and the eastern Caucasian, all originating in one 
“parent language.” That is the modern theory, but in any event 
“the Caucasus is inhabited probably by a greater number of, tribes, 
“races, and peoples than any similar extent of territory on the surface 
“of the globe speaking, too, a greater variety of languages.” It was 
the trap, so to speak, that caught every variety of race as it moved 
west or surged back east. 


* The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. By John F. Baddeley. (Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price 21s. net). 
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Mr. Baddeley traces the relationship of Russia with the Caucasus 
from the beginning (914 A.D.) to°the final reduction. The interest 
of this region to England is the fact that it stood between Russia 
and India, and our sympathies, if for no other reason than this, goes 
out to these unorganised peoples who, in the security of their mighty 
beech forests and in the shadow of their vast mountains, so long 
defied the Czar. It was the Cossack “Line,” gradually drawn across 
the isthmus and completed in 1832, that precipitated the final con- 
quest, though long before the Cossack movement definite action had 
been taken by Peter the Great. At the end of the eighteenth 
century a Holy War against the Russians was preached by Shaykh- 
Mansour, and this rendered possible the later movement, known as 
Muridism, which held Russia back for so many years. It was after 
the defeat of both Persia and Turkey that religious fervour in the 
Caucasus suddenly flared out. Muridism was a form of Mohammedan 
mysticism (the desire to find “the way ”), coupled with a passion for 
political freedom, which suddenly took active shape among the tribes 
of Daghestan and Tchetchnia. The famous leader in this politic- 
religious movement was Shamil of Ghimree, who enforced the written 
Mohammedan law, the Shariat, with bloodthirsty vigour. But 
Muridism in its final form was essentially political and not religious, 
and it was strong enough to roll back for many years the tide of 
Russian advance. By 1837 Shamil had achieved a large measure of 
success, and for two and twenty years longer was able to keep the 
armies of the Czar at bay. It 1s a fine story told here in spirited 
detail and with a real appreciation of the great leaders on the 
Russian side. The noblest of all the Russians, Tsitsianoff, died 
before Shamil’s day. The terrible Yermoloff was possibly the 
greatest of the Russians, for he first announced the necessity of 
complete control over the Caucasus, but neither he nor Veliameenoff 
appreciated the inner meaning and power of Muridism. Muridism 
and Shamil were not unlike Puritanism and Cromwell. In the winter 
of 1840 “Shamil, who had entered Tchetchnia twelve months earlier 
“with only seven followers, was now at the head of a people in arms, 
“his iron rule firmly established from the borders of Daghestan 
“almost to within sight of Vladikavkaz.” Shamil was, indeed, one 
of the wonderful men of history, and it is with a sense of positive 
excitement that we follow his great campaigns and his astounding 
good fortune. Had the material with which he had to deal been 
more coherent, he might well have founded a great Mussulman 
border state. But, as it was, the end that came was always inevitable. 
But he survived, after an honourable surrender, to see Mecca and to 
die at Medina in 1871. His was a romantic and terrible career: his 
name means “all embracing,” and truly all the romance of war is 
embraced within his long and daring life. 
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A dead civilisation makes a poignant appeal to the heart of man. 
How men took their pleasure and their profit long ago touches the 
fountain of tears, awakens the sadness with which each generation 
regards its own life, its own possible decay. 


‘“ The consecrated metals found, ? 


And ivory tablets, underground, 

Winged teraphim and creatures crown’d, 
When air and daylight filled the mound, 
Fell into dust immediately. 

And even as these, the images 

Of awe and worship,—even as these,— 
So, smitten with the sun’s increase, 
Her glory mouldered and did cease 

From immemorial Nineveh.’’ 


Thebes, Nineveh, Babylon, Carthage, Crete—with these we may 
rank the younger cities of the volcanic Italian slopes, Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Professor Waldstein and Mr. Shoobridge and Miss 
Barker have in their respective volumes done well in giving us the 
story of Herculaneum, the colonial city on the spurs of Vesuvius, for 
it has never been told in such detail before, and it has an interest 
scarcely surpassed by that of the more suddenly smitten Pompeu. 

First a word as to the history of the city. Its name is associated 
with a legendary visit of the hero Hercules, but, despite Miss Barker's 
ingenious and convincing surmises, there is not as yet sufficient 
evidence to connect it with a Greek settlement. Mommsen even 
“denies the identity of Hercules and Heracles, and derives Hercu-- 
“Janeum from an Oscan form of Hercules”; while Professor Wald- 
stein tells us that “the belief that Herculaneum was essentially a 
“Greek city cannot be said to have received much encouragement 
“from the excavations.” Dall’ Osso supports Miss Barker’s view, 
and it may well be that the resumed excavations (which the tireless 
efforts of Professor Waldstein have at last rendered practically certain) 
will confirm the Neapolitan origin of the city. The city seems to 
have been about four hundred yards square, walled save on the sea- 
front; it possessed a wonderful theatre (built after the Roman, not 
the Greek fashion), seating 3,000 persons, with a basilica of a rare 
but certainly Greek type—the type adopted by the Christian Church 
—with various temples. The lovely little city was occupied by the 
Samnites in the laté fifth century. Early in the third century it 
became a dependency of Rome. Not many years before its destruc- 
tion it was a Municipium, modelled on the governmental system of 


* Herculaneum: Past, Present and Future, by Charles Waldstein, Litt.D., and 
Leonard Shoobridge, M.A., with Appendices. Iilustrated. (Messrs. Macmillan and 


Co., Ltd. Price 21s. net.) 
Buried Herculaneum, by Ethel Ross Barker, With Nine Plans and Sixty-four 


Illustrations. (Messrs. Adam and Charles Black. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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Rome. In A.D. 63 the sleeping Vesuvius stirred, and the select home 
of cultured ease was partly ruined by an earthquake. Reconstruction 
followed. The Emperor Vespasian restored the chief temple and! 
dedicated it, with’ a certain fitness, to the great Mother of the Gods. 
Miss Barker gives a charming picture of the city before the earth- 
quake. Above it towered the volcanic slopes of Vesuvius 


“oay with vineyards and blossoming fruit trees, and with 
chestnuts and maize and corn. On the western side Herculaneum 
jooked out, over the waters of the bay that washed her walls, to 
the soft blue mountains of Ischia and Capri. . . . It was 
beautiful with columned porticoes and stately buildings, a theatre, 
public baths, a basilica and temples; and the precious marbles 
and bronze statues flashed back the sunlight, and the wide, straight 
streets were fresh with many a fountain. Herculaneum possessed, 
too, at least one princely villa, such as Pliny describes, adorned 
with fresco and mosaic, an opening into a great garden with a 
pond, where, amid the ilex and the cypress, the roses and the 
violets, were set priceless statues in bronze and in marble, after 
the fashion of the Roman gardens of to-day, though eighteen 
centuries have passed. Of the humbler life, too, we catch a 
glimpse in the houses by the sea, where the fisher folk and mer- 
chants and sailors gathered, and where the white-sailed ships 
brought their treasures across the sea to the great magazines that 
stood along the shores of the little ‘ Port of Hercules,’ as it was 
called.’’ 


The earthquake was a precursor of that terrible day in August, 
sixteen years later, when Pompeu, on the south-east slope of Vesu- 
vius, and Herculaneum, on the south-west, were smitten and over- 
whelmed. At Pompei there was lhttle warning, as six hundred 
skeletons attest to-day. But of course many escaped. At Hercu- 
laneum a heavy rainfall gave the needed warning, and only six or 
seven skeletons have been found. The peculiar circumstances of 
Herculaneum preserved many marvels for posterity. We have 
bronzes, marbles and frescoes in all their original glory. The forces 
of destruction preserved treasures for us that would not otherwise 
have survived the volcanic forces of barbarism that were destined 
to sweep through Italy. It was not until the year 1709 that excava- 
tions began, and these were carried on intermittently beneath the 
little towns of Portici and Resina until 1876. To-day the question 
of organised excavation is before the Italian Parliament. 

Professor Waldstein in scientific and Miss Barker in more popular 
fashion give us a detailed account of past excavations from 
the careful but somewhat confusing records that have been pre- 
served; and set forth from the available material a striking 
description of the city and of the treasures that it has yielded. The 
Villa of the Papyri, which “gave to the world the matchless 
“marbles and bronzes now in Naples Museum, and the celebrated 
“rolls of papyri” was “a magnificent country villa,” and its wonders 
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are not exhausted yet. There is evidence, somewhat fully discussed 
by Miss Barker, and not repudiated by Professor Waldstein, that 
the house belonged to Lucius Calpurnius Piso, whose daughter 
Calpurnia was the wife of Julius Cesar, and who is famous as the 
object of Cicero’s bitterest oration. The evidence that this villa 
belonged to Piso is strong, but we do not think that the fragmentary 
inscription found helps the theory. Comparetti says that it refers 
to the presentation of a statue to Piso. But this cannot be, as there 
is no reference to his praenomen. The texts of the papyri, so far 
as they have been examined, are of little value, though, as Professor 
Waldstein points out, future work may well reveal priceless literary 
treasures and even documents illuminating the first decades of 
the Christian faith. It is, however, the Greek sculptures that 
are as yet the chief glory of Herculaneum. They “give us 
“types, either originals or copies, of works of art ranging from the 
“sixth century B.C. in an unbroken series down to almost the end 
“of the first century of our era.” Miss Barker, within the limits of 
the scheme of her book, gives us an admirable account of both 
MSS. and sculpture, but it is, of course, to Professor Waldstein’s 
monumental work (blurred though it is by the verbose story.of his 
struggle with principalities and powers for the resumption of the 
work of excavation) that the scholar must turn on many (though 
not all) points. The remarkable reproductions of statuary and 
pictures alone render the work of the deepest interest and value. 


* * * 


Dee BISHOP'S, VIEW -OF) CLERICAM eM Thien 


At the present day when the Church of England is under the 
fierce light that beats or religious responsibility, it is important to 
notice these five addresses to the clergy of his diocese, delivered 
by the Bishop of Norwich—a man whose great practical experience 
of clerical life, “as curate, missionary, incumbent and bishop,” during 
half a century, enables him to speak with wisdom and weight. He 
vigorously protests against the “thoughtless and culpable alienation 
“of God’s people” by the introduction of novel ceremonials into the 
Church service. It is “far too prevalent throughout England,” and 
this “individualistic theory” is not consistent with loyalty to the 
Church. The importance of good sermons is dwelt on by the Bishop, 
who feels that many of the clergy disregard “the very weighty and 
“solemn and responsible office” of preaching. “It 1s all important 
“that the sermon should be the result of intense conviction.” He 
includes all oral teaching in the word “ preaching,” and insists that 
it is the duty of the parish priest to give strict oral warning to young 


* The Pastor and His Parish, by the Right Reverend John Sheepshanks, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. Price 5s.) 
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people on the subject of immorality. The condition of our villages 
shows how this duty is neglected. But it is not enough to warn. The 
clergyman must create interests that will in themselves combat 
temptation. 

The Bishop has strong views on the duty of the pastor to teach 
Christian doctrine in the voluntary schools: “the religious instruction 
“is thus lifted above the ordinary subject of the secular curriculum.” 
The ordinary teacher is tempted “to push into the background a 
“subject which does not ‘pay,’” and moreover is often incompetent 
to give religious instruction, “whereas the parish priest both knows 
“Church doctrine himself and knows, or ought to know, how to 
“impart it.” Lastly, the direct teaching of the clergyman tends to 
bring the children into the Sunday School and Band of Hope, and 
the active religious life of the parish, and brings the pastor into 
direct touch with the parents. Dr. Sheepshanks is, however, less 
than just when he suggests that the result of the abolition of Church 
schools would mean that the children would leave school “knowing 
no prayer and having never been taught to pray.” If the Bishop 
had been as often as the present writer in Provided schools, he would 
realise the injustice of this statement. Moreover, he does not realise 
how incompetent the clergy are as schoolmasters. It is the chief 
weakness of the Church of England that the average man in orders 
cannot teach. No man ought to be ordained, and no person ought to 
be allowed to teach in a Sunday School, who has not.been through a 
training college of some recognised position. The same criticism 
applies to Dr. Sheepshanks’ admirable advice to the clergy with 
respect to confirmation. An untrained teacher simply could not 
carry it out with any effective results. 

The remaining addresses deal with the pastor in -his visiting, 
in society and in his inner hie. Many valuable hints and 
much shrewd criticism of current clerical practice’ will be 
found in these papers. The Bishop knows the clergy well, 
knows their goodness and high tone, knows their weaknesses and 
temptations to idleness. Inthe matter of visiting he lays the greatest 
stress on individual ministration. It is essential to visit people in 
their own homes with a definite religious object in view. The minister 
must be a pastor as well as a priest, and the failure to visit both rich 
and poor is the weakness of the Church of England. At all costs 
it must be done. If the Church is to justify itself, it must compel the 
people to come in to the spiritual supper. How to do this is here 
set forth in admirable detail. The Bishop is not opposed to a clergy- 
man taking a certain place in society, and enjoying simple and helpful 
pleasures, but he points out with truth that he ought to have, when 
his work is done and his duties to his own family performed, very 
little time for mere amusement. For after all he has his own inner 
life to live, which should involve much study and thought. 
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There is one note we miss in the book: it is the note struck by the 
Pan-Anglican Congress; the relation of the clergyman to the social 
problem of his parish. The Bishop regards with grave doubt “the 
“appeal which is now being made to us to take part in the industrial 
“and economic questions which are agitating society” (p. 209), 
though he thinks that the clergy will have to face the question of 
Socialism (p. 247.) Now it is difficult to understand this position. 
Dr. Sheepshanks quite properly feels that the act of consecrating the 
elements in a slum dwelling glorifies the miserable place. But surely 
it does something else: surely it imposes upon the clergyman the 
duty to find out why that dwelling is a slum and, if it is the fault of 
a dishonest landlord, or an inefficient local authority, to expose the 
fact. The clergymen who could administer the Holy Communion in 
an abominable and insanitary cottage in a country village, without 
forthwith reporting to the landlord the condition of the cottage, is 


not fit to be in orders. 
* * * 


SUSANNAH AND CATHERINE WINKWORTH.* 


In this delightful book we are given a vivid picture of two remark- 
able women whose great mental gifts and culture gained the friend- 
ship and admiration of many distinguished people. Their father, 
Henry Winkworth, was a silk manufacturer, though he began life as 
a Government servant. Both he and his wife were of strong religious 
feeling and transmitted it to their children. The sisters were also 
fortunate in receiving part of their education from Mr. Gaskell, with 
whom and his wife they formed a life-long friendship, and in 
attending Dr. Martineau’s lectures on philosophy. It was through 
the Gaskells that the sisters came into contact with many interesting 
people, among them Mazzini, Chevalier Bunsen, Adelaide Procter, 
Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Carlyle. Though Mr. and Mrs. Winkworth 
were members of the Church of England, their daughters formed 
their chief friendship among the. Unitarians, “who were at that time 
“in Manchester far superior in intellect and culture to the Church 
“of England clergy.” In 1861 Susannah took up translating, 
and through Mrs. Gaskell became introduced to Chevalier Bunsen. 
Bunsen at that time was looking out for someone to translate 
Niebuhr’s Life and engaged Susannah to do it. The book was a 
great success, and Susannah translated several other works for him, 
the most important one being the Life and History of Dr. John 
Tauler, to which Kingsley wrote the preface. She also translated 
the Theologia Germanica, and at her suggestion Catherine undertook 
the Lyra Germanica. This book was a tremendous success and a 


* Memorials of Two Sisters—Susannah and Catherine Winkworth. Edited by 
Margaret J. Shaen. (Messrs. Longmans & Co. Price 10s. 6d.) 
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large edition was sold out in two months. With the second edition was 
published Te Christian Life. Dr. Martineau, Charles Kingsley and 
Denison Maurice, among other well-known people, were enthusiastic 
over the Lyra Germanica, and several clergymen asked permission 
to publish some of the hymns in their own collection of hymns for 
public worship. Later, with the co-operation of Dr. Sterndale 
Bennett and Mr. Goldschmidt, the “Chorale Book for England” was 
published and soon reached a third edition. 

In 1862 Mr. Winkworth’s health broke down and he was obliged 
to retire from business and settled with his family at Clifton. Here, 
among other things, Susannah interested herself in providing better 
dwellings for the poor, and Catherine joined Dr. Percival’s Committee 
for promoting the higher education of women, and became a member 
of the Council of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. She died 
suddenly in Switzerland, in July, 1878, and Susannah only survived 
her one year. This interesting work is a worthy memorial of two 
delightful women who not only served their own generation, but 
did much for the future of women in England, and left a definite 
mark on the history of devout literature. 


* * * 


THE BLACK BISHOP. 


lt is good and right that the life of the first Black Bishop of the 
Church of England in West Africa* should be written and his great 
work chronicled. Few romances contain more thrilling incidents 
than are found in the life of Bishop Crowther. By birth a prince 
of the great Yoruba nation, he was carried away as a slave 
when about 13 years old. A few months later he was rescued by 
Capt. Leeke, of H.M.S. Myrmidon, sent to a mission school in 1822, 
baptized Christian in 1825, ordained 1843, and consecrated in 1864 
as the first bishop in West Africa. His long episcopate of 37 years 
ended on December 31, 1891, when he passed peacefully away. To 
great devotion of life and spirit, Bishop Crowther added remarkable 
tact and judgment in dealing with his Mahommedan as well as with 
his heathen fellow-countrymen. The ill-fated expedition up the 
Niger in 1840, to which Crowther, then a catechist in Sierra Leone, 
was attached, showed conclusively the importance of employing 
native missionaries if the heart of Africa is to be reached’ Out of 
a complement of 150 Europeans, no less than 42 died from malaria 
in two months. Twelve years later another expedition, organised 
by Mr. Macgregor Laird, and of which Crowther was a member, 
proved a complete success, the freedom from fever being largely 


* The Black Bishop, Samuel Adjai_ Crowther, by Jesse Page, F.R.G.S., with 
preface by Eugene Stock, D.C.L., late Editorial Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6 net.) 
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due to Crowther’s practical advice. The progress in African civilisa- 
tion during Bishop Crowther’s long life is marvellous, and rightly 
attributed by him to the labours of the Church Missionary Society 
and their religious teaching. Civilisation and trade alone did nothing 
to raise the morality of the people; on the contrary, gin and rum 
were the mediums of exchange, and terrible stories are told of the 
far-reaching demoralisation which ensued. A pathetic letter is 
quoted from the Emir of Nupé to the Bishop, imploring that for 
“God and the Prophet’s sake” the English Queen would forbid 
gin and rum to be brought into his land. This greatest obstacle to 
missionary work, or, indeed, to any progress, is a grave blot on our 
nation. When vessels laden with gin, and nothing else, trade in the 
Niger, it is useless to expect improvement in the natives. Crowther’s 
practical mind seized the value of the palm-oil trade, which he fore- 
saw would in time, by its superior profits, eliminate the slave trade. 
During the 58 years of his ministry and the 37 of his episcopate, 
the Bishop saw the opening up of the Niger, and the establishment 
of the Niger, Yoruba, and Delta. Missions, the growth of Sierra 
Leone and Lagos to important stations, numbers of towns sprung up 
inland, schools for boys and girls and a college for the training of a 
native ministry established, translations of the Scriptures and Liturgy 
into Yoruba and other languages made, and cannibalism and the 
sacrifice of twin children almost abolished. All this and much more. 
are largely owing to the initiative of Bishop Crowther, proving 
beyond question the value of the Black Episcopate for Africa, and 
how much better the needs of the native Christians can be under- 
stood by a bishop who is one of themselves. With a purely Negro 
Church, however, we may anticipate some remarkable developments 
of Christian doctrine, and this will require careful consideration. 
Crowther strongly urged the need of a knowledge of Arabic and the 
Koran in dealing with Mahommedans. The tact, patience, and 
courtesy which he practised and enjoined on his clergy show how 
in leaders of men, black or white, good blood will tell.‘ In all his 
work he was ably seconded by his wife, who during his long absences 
took charge of the schools and mission children, and! proved a true 
helpmeet through the 50 years of their married life. 


* * * 


FWO NEW POETS* 


One cannot read Mr. Stratford’s first volume of poems without 
recognising the presence of a mind of unusual! emotional force and 


* The Call of the Dawn, by E. C. Wingfield-Stratford. (John Lane, 1908.) 
os, hie by Leopold H. Myers. (Edward Arnold, 1908.) : 
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imaginative power.’ At the same time it will be difficult for most 
readers, however much they may appreciate his powers, to accept 
without discomfort his mental attitude. His position is none the less 
sincere, and, if one makes allowance for a constitutional tendency 
to exaggeration, quite intelligible. The fact is, that he combines the 
emotional standpoint of the advanced humanitarian, a standpoint 
that is usually associated with the political optimism of the Socialist, 
with the intellectual position of the aristocrat. The consequence is a 
perpetual conflict between his interest and his sympathies, which 
leads him into a position of savage hostility towards both camps, for 
he sees only brutality and ignorance where the Socialist finds the hope 
or certainty of progress, only decadence and greed in the quarter from 
which alone progress can in his view be expected. _It is not surprising, 
then, that the poems in this volume which give one the impression 
of the most concentrated and sustained force are mostly in the nature 
of satires. “The Devil on Dartmoor,” “A Drunkard’s Philosophy,” 
“England,” “ Autumn in a London Lodging House,” and “A Toast” 
are perhaps Mr. Stratford’s best achievements in this vein. 

The spirit of pessimism and unrest that inspires this part of Mr. 
Stratford’s work extends even to the more personal of his poems. 
Here it gives inevitably, though perhaps unjustly, an impression of 
egotism, and though there are instances, as in “ Foreboding” and 
“Marah,” of genuine emotion beautifully expressed, one turns with 
pleasure to the utterance of his less introspective moods. Here there 
are signs of real lyric power, though now and then, as in “ The Zenith,” 
the poet blunders sadly into the commonplace. Such poems as “The 
“Call of the Dawn,” “Dead Leaves,” “Night and Day,” and “ Con- 
“solation to a Lover,” lead one to hope that the author is destined 
to take a high place in contemporary poetry. A stanza of “Fore- 
“boding” may be quoted: 


“Tf it can be, O God, that love must die 

And life’s high summertide must pass away, 

And all its dreams depart as swallows fly, 
And joys like roses wither on the spray ; 

If we must watch its leaves grow pale and sere, 
And one by one drop silent to the ground, 

Till all the trees stand naked to the wind 
Like staunch old servants of the ruined year, 

While the bleak hills loom gaunt and silent round— 
Oh, why was then this world of woe designed?”’ 


Mr. Stratford has command of a considerable variety of metres, 
which he uses without any sign of labour, a gift of lucid’ and con- 
centrated utterance, unusual capacities of thought and emotion, and 
a fluency which occasionally leads him into bathos, At present he 
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is more occupied’ with mental then sensual impressions, and this causes 
a slight feeling of monotony; but that defect is almost inseparable 
from so much warmth and sincerity of intellectual purpose. The 
few poets who have combined such gifts stand above criticism. 

Mr. Myers’ dramatic poem (also a first volume) forms a striking 
contrast to the fiercely objective energy of Mr. Stratford, though it 
introduces a personality hardly less interesting, and a close examina- 
tion shows that both minds have really much in common. Both 
men are intellectual aristocrats, and both are mystics, but with Mr. 
Stratford mysticism is the ultimate, with Mr. Myers it is the primary, 
interest. He writes with all a mystic’s calm and detachment; there 
is none of the other’s restless vehemence and savage humour. 
Throughout the poem the interest of the reader, as of the writer, is 
rather in the conflict of ideas that it depicts than in the action of the 
play itself. It is indeed a drama of abstractions, eleven of the 
thirteen characters of the dvamatis persone lack even the definition 
of a name. Mr. Myers would probably deprecate any attempt at a 
formal interpretation of his ideas, but a short summary of the main 
‘movements of his allegory may be attempted. Arvat, the leader, 
whose rise and fall is the theme of the drama, would seem to stand 
for what one may call the modern humanitarian attitude. His ideal 
is material happiness and his god society. He lives in and for the 
material. We find him first rising fiercely confident upon the ruins 
of an outworn kingship. He cannot feel the beauty and fitness of its 
faded culture any more than he can understand the delicate and 
unearthly spirit of his poet brother, whom he slays with his own hand 
as a traitor, or the serene abstraction of the sage who at the first 
warns him of his doom, and comes, on his fall, to offer the consola- 
tions of his philosophy. It is this lack of imagination that brings 
Arvat to ruin, when, the heat of action cooled, he finds that his 
ideals shrivel in the light of truth.  Daisillusionment turns the 
certainty of hope to the blackness of despair; Arvat gives up all 
attempt to cope with the forces which he has loosed, and the close 
of the drama leaves him but narrowly saved from madness by a dim 
and late appreciation of the mysterious forces and splendours whose 
existence he had in the days of his greatness fiercely ignored. 
In spite of their obvious symbolism, Mr. Myers manages to give his 
characters considerable human interest, and the play of forces is 
worked out with an intensity that holds the reader’s attention. 
The poem is written throughout with a real and rare sense of 
style, and has, at its best, a touch of mystery that entitles it to 
rank as real poetry. Mr. Myers’ utterance has not the force or 
fluency of Mr. Stratford’s, and though his blank verse is, on the 
whole, well managed, a tendency to a rather monotonous repetition 
of rhythms and a predilection for weak monosyllabic endings is 


noticeable. 
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THE TAXATION OF THE LIQUOR TRADE* 


The new edition of this most important work has appeared at the 
right time, since the rejection of the Licensing Bill by the House 
of Lords of necessity once more raises the question of licence taxa- 
tion. It has long been understood that if the Bill were rejected the 
whole question of the taxation of the liquor trade would come up 
for reconsideration. In such a reconsideration this book will play an 
important part, and will be in the hands of all who are interested 
in the problems presented by State intervention in and control of 
the trade in alcohol. That there is an ample margin for increased 
taxation there can be no manner of doubt. Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell tell us in the preface (written in November of this year) 
to the new edition of their book that: 


““ The effect of the changes has been to emphasise still further 
the marked disparity between the rates of licence taxation enforced 
in this country and those imposed in the British Colonies and in 
the United States of America, where the standards of taxation, 
although enormously higher than in this country, are constantly 
being increased. It is often alleged that this disparity in the rates 
of licence taxation is more than counter-balanced by the higher 
taxation of beer and spirits in the United Kingdom as compared 
with the United States, but. as we showed in the earlier edition 
of this volume, and as shown in fuller detail in chapters xi. and xv. 
of the present edition, this is not the case. . . . The com- 
parison as it now appears (pp. 395-414 and 530-585) includes the 
total revenue derived in each country from customs, excise, and 
licence duties on beer, wine, and spirits. The comparison in this 
complete form shows conclusively that the liquor trade in this 
country, judged by American standards of taxation, is undertaxed 
to the extent of from seven to thirteen millions sterling annually.’’ 


This is not the place in which to deal with the political aspects 
of the great question, but 1t may be doubted if the rejection of the 
Licensing Bill has been wise from the point of view either of the 
House of Lords or of the Brewing Trade. If it is true that the liquor 
trade “is undertaxed to the extent of from seven to thirteen millions 
“sterling annually” (on the American basis of taxation), then it will 
be an irresistible temptation to a Government pledged to vast social 
expenditure to raise the necessary money from this source. It may 
well be that the liquor trade will then turn round on the House of 
Lords in A®sopian fashion and exclaim: “See what your misplaced 
“kindness has brought us to.” This elaborate and careful work 
deals with the history of liquor licences as well as with modern 
problems, and should therefore be read by all who feel the vast 
importance of the subject. 

* The Taxation of the Liquor Trade, by Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell 
M.P. Vol. I. Public-Houses, Hotels, Restaurants, Theatres, Railwav Bars and 


Clubs. Second edition (revised and enlarged). (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
Price 1os. 6d. net.) 
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‘SHORTER REVIEWS. 


This account of the battle of Austerlitz (‘‘ La Bataille d’Austerlitz,”’ 


par A. Slovak: H. Daragon, Paris), written by a native of Brinn, a 


town in the immediate neighbourhood of the battlefield, and translated 
into French by. M. Leroy, is extremely interesting, and is enriched by 
several contemporary documents never before published. Some of these 


throw a good deal of light on the proceedings of Napoleon’s celebrated 


spy, Schulmeister, who was responsible, by his ingenious and unscrupu- 
lous flattery of the Austrian Mack, for that general’s capitulation, at Ulm, 
which prevented the junction of his forces with the Russian Army subse- 
quently defeated at Austerlitz. Other records (principally from the 
private papers of curés in the vicinity of the battlefield or from the parish 
registers) show how dreadfully the country generally, and especially the 
luckless curés themselves, who seemed to be usually more endowed with 
worldly goods than their neighbours, suffered from the continual depre- 
dations of French, Russian, and Austrian troops. On the whole, the 
French were less rapacious than their neighbours. General Vandamme 
was, however, a tartar, and, when the inhabitants of Méritz came out 
(in their inexperience) to give him a triumphal reception, his troops 
deprived them first of their boots and then of their clothes, and subse- 
quently on the day before Austerlitz came back to make a clean sweep 


- of what they had omitted to take before. This is the general tenour of 


these pathetic parish archives. There are also one or twa new stories 
of Napoleon, which are delightful—as anything about him always is. 
The description of the battle is very clearly done and a map is 
provided (of course) to make it clearer. M. Slovak disposes of the 
celebrated legend (now practically history) that’ Napoleon ordered the 
ice, on which the Russian troops were crossing, to be shattered with 
cannon balls. Anyhow, the rout of the allies was complete, and would 
have been completer if Bernadotte had been more enterprising. _ The 
book is very clearly and pleasantly written, and does not, moreover, 
make any powerful demand on the powers of concentration of the 
reader, a very commendable quality in an account of a battle. 


* * * 


The little book in which Dr. George Brandes deals with the art and 
philosophy of Anatole France (Mr. William Heinemann, price 1s. 6d. 
net), is ably written, and, of course, very interesting. it will be a useful 
addition to the English translation now being made of the master’s 
works. Dr. Brandes has given us his criticism and appreciation of 
France in such a concentrated form, that quotation from his pages is 
almost impossible. He is in the perhaps enviable position of not having 
said too much or too little. France developed slowly. As a young man 
he wrote essays and tasteful poems; at the age of 37 ‘‘ Le crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard,’’ a novel which attracted attention ; but not till 
even later did he show complete individuality. His literary life since he 
attained eminence has been divided into two periods. In the first he is 
the satirist—in the second the combatant. For the first period he 
resembled his Abbé Coignard, who had an affectionate contempt for 
mankind, and who would not have signed the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man “ because of the sharply defined and unjust distinction made in 
“¢4t between man and the gorilla.’’ It was, at last, in defence of Truth 
and Justice, that he, with Zola, came forward “to a trial of strength 
‘« with the army, the Church, those in authority, and the misled masses. 
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Dr. Brandes considers that France is now at his highest stage of develop- 
ment, and that ‘‘ his irony has never been so effective as in his most 
distinctly polemical work—* L’anneau d’Améthyste,’”’ Several inter- 
esting quotations are made from his speeches in favour of the Separation 
of Church and State, which show that these speeches, or lectures rather 
(for all were read), were marvellously effective, and that his platform 
methods, which generally consist in capturing the attention of an 
audience by telling them some charming anecdote or fable, are quite 
inimitable. Dr. Brandes deals concisely and clearly with the main 
characteristics of France as an artist. He detests exaggeration (before 


their union over politics, he detested Zola in consequence), has more — 


ideas than feelings, criticises everything (including Nature), lacks 
passion. He is absolutely lucid, and invests his characters with a naiveté 
which prevents them being marionettes. He is an Epicurean. What 
has made him principally famous among English people is his ironical 
method of discrediting conventional ideas of the present day by showing 
how they might have been regarded by famous persons contemporary 
with their origin. He renders this all the more effective by the way in 
which he is able to throw himself into the heart of ancient times. The 
spirited bust by Lavergne forms a frontispiece to the book. 


* * * 


This quality is certainly not to be found in the work inspired by the 
Solvay Institute of Sociology of Brussels, of which M. Emile Waxweiler 
is director. The work in question, ‘‘ Ce que l’Armée peut étre pour la 
Nation.’’ A. Fastrez. (M. M. Misch et Thron, Bruxelles), examines the 
army from every possible point of view, its origin, necessity, use as a 
composite whole, fallibility or reliability as regarded from the aspect of 
its units, its effect on the nation, the nation’s effect on it, its different 
qualities in various nations, why it has them and why it has not got 
them, whether it ever will have them; in short, everything that can 
possibly be said about an army past, present, or future. As befits a 
scientific work of some pretensions, it is written in an evolved, intricate, 
and rather confusing style. It is not a book that can be recommended 
for light or even agreeable reading, but it should be of service to those 
who are, or hope to be, connected with armies, and so much of it as 
deals with the various classes of soldiers from which the Belgian army 
is recruited, and their characteristics, good, bad or indifferent, should 
be interesting even to the lay mind. The author comes to the conclusion 
that if a nation wants to have an efficient army, there must be no 
slackening, and the terms of service, now obligatory, must in no wise be 
shortened. This is not a pleasant outlook either for economists or 
opponents of violent militarism., 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘‘The Philosophers and the French Revolution’’ (The Times of 
India Office, Bombay, and 101, Fleet Street, London, price 4s. tod. 
post free), by Mr. P. A. Wadia, of Gujaret College, Ahmedabad, is a 
volume that discusses with vigour the question as to the part played 


by philosophy in the moulding of the French Revolution. The ~ 


orthodox view is that of Victor Hugo, who declared that the Revolu- 


tion was the soul of the eighteenth century philosophes. Mr. Wadia ‘ 


attacks this view. He admits that the Revolution may have brought 
into vogue the followers of the philosophic schools, and that these 
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schools scattered far and wide the conception of revolution ; but it 
was not precipitated by them. The question is an interesting one, 
and is discussed here with considerable elaboration and learning. We 


are not surprised to see that the volume has already entered into a 
second edition. 


In her volume, ‘“‘ The Human Woman”’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co., price 5s. net), Lady Groves has produced a good-tempered, evenly- 
argued and really valuable series of essays on the right of English 
women to the franchise. Many of her arguments, however, are rather 
a killing of the dead, for probably no reasonable person seriously and 
without a political reason in the background denies the entire capacity 
of women for the franchise. The argument based on the superior 
physical strength of men ceased to be valid when war became a matter 
of science and not of brute force. A child with a pistol is stronger 
than a giant without one. Even David slew Goliath. Moreover, it is 
possible to doubt the intrinsic validity of the physical strength argu- 
ment. Women in some countries, in Portugal for instance, are much 
stronger than men, and there is certainly no rule in Nature giving 
physical superiority to the male sex. But the case is past the stage of 
argument, otherwise we should be inclined to lay stress on Lady Groves’ 
admirable point that a woman’s duty to the ‘‘ Home ”’ 
her own home, but to the unhappy homes around her—the homes that 
often have been ruined by the vice, idleness, and want of character of 
the men. In Wyoming a quarter of a century of woman’s suffrage has 
ended both crime and poverty, in the sense that we attach to those 
terms. But this stage of argument is passed. Men are in possession : 
how are they to be induced to do common justice to the women? Cer- 
tainly not by the methods now in vogue with the militant Suffragists. 
Agitate and convert as much as seems desirable, but do nothing that 
can give men who are doubtful as to granting the franchise the thought 
that women in politics will be as unstable and unreasonable as some 
men are. Woman’s suffrage is needful to social progress: but it will 
bse delayed by violence. 


‘‘ The Grammar of Life,’”? by Mr. G. T. Wrench (Mr. William Heine- 
mann, price 6s. net), purports to be ‘‘ a complete but short exposition 
‘‘of the principles of life in all its bewildering vicissitudes.” Mr. 
Wrench’s method has been to read and observe widely, and write down 
his conclusions. Those conclusions are presumptuous, for it is not yet 
possible for any one man to generalise as to laws of development. Our 
knowledge of phenomena is still very limited, and quite insufficient for 
any scientific thinker to use for the purposes of generalization. How- 
ever, Mr. Wrench does not feel this difficulty, and predicates a purpose- 
less universe and a purposeless man so far as reality goes. | Man has an 
‘earthly aim, which is comprised in his adaptation to environment that 
‘the race may reach its zenith.’” Mr. Wrench is an enthusiast and 
really believes in his theories, a fact which is always pleasing ; but we 
Jo not find him convincing or logical. We do not see how, on his 
scheme, conscience creeps in: yet there it is, inseparable from “‘ the 
‘ gregarious instinct.” 


is not limited to 
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The sale early in December of the first portion of the Library of 


Lord Amherst of Hackney is likely to be the most important book sale 


of the season. The collection is remarkable for its strength in several 
departments. It contains seventeen volumes printed by Caxton, of 
which six are in perfect condition. | Outside of the British Museum 
there is probably no finer collection of books and tracts relating to 
the Reformation period in the history of the Church of England. 
Equally comprehensive, almost, is the set of English Bibles and Prayer 
Books. Many fine French and English bindings are to be found in the 
Library of which the catalogue forms a large volume. Later in the 
month Lord Amherst’s fine collection of tapestry will come under the 
hammer. Included with it will be Old French and English furniture, 
Limoges enamels, and old Italian majolica. The second portion of the 
books will not be sold until March. 
* * % 


The growing demands upon the limited space in Westminster Abbey 
increase the difficulty of adjudicating upon the claims of various 
individuals to be memorialised in the National Valhalla. Nevertheless 
few people will dispute the decision of the Dean of Westminster, in 
response to an influential request, to allow a window to be placed to 
the memory of John Bunyan. But it should be remembered that there 
is already a charming little memorial of the same kind already in one 
of London’s cathedrals—St. Saviour’s, Southwark. The window was 
presented by the children of the church and contains representations of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, such as are proposed for the Abbey window. 
Of course Bunyan’s connection with Southwark is more close, as in 
the chapel in Zoar Street he preached to crowded congregations. 

* * * 

The effort that is being made to meet the cost of the Hall and Institute 
raised to the memory of Charles Lamb, at Edmonton, close to his 
cottage and his grave, deserves every possible support. The site has 
been given by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but it is still necessary 
to raise the sum of £2,500. A strong committee has been formed 
for this purpose, and a Charles Lamb Festival Dinner was held on 
November t2th in aid of the fund, at which Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins took the chair. All contributions should be sent to the Vicar 
of Edmonton. 

* s x 

It is with a sense of deep regret that all who knew and loved Dr. 
Edward Caird personally or through his priceless works have heard of 
his death. The successor of Jowett at Balliol, he nevertheless left a 
definite mark on the life of his college. His Lay Sermons recently 
published tell us a good deal of the vital influence that he must have 
exercised over many minds. He was essentially (as the Atheneum 
recently pointed out) a great teacher. Tutor at Merton, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, Master of Balliol—such a career offered 
unique opportunities to the teacher. But he was also a great 
philosophic thinker, and his work on ‘‘ The Critical Philosophy of 
‘““Immanuel Kant’’ will survive much of the unballasted philosophy 
of to-day, while his sense of history in philosophy (as exemplified in 
his Gifford lectures on “ The Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers *’) made him as sound as he was brilliant. His depth of 
religious faith gave his philosophy a-teaching value. It was no mere 
maze of words, it was not a purely intellectual feat; it was the 
application of thought to life here and hereafter. 
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